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^o.  111. 

VV  iTH  respect  to  the  Cimbri,  many  writers  leave  It  unde- 
termined, whether  they  were  a  Gothic  or  a  Celtic  people.  That 
the  Cimmerii  occupied  Asia  is  not  unknown  ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
1.  V.  309-  writes,  faa-'t  Ttvsc  sv  rolg  ■naKa.mg  ^povotg,  Toi/g  r^y 
'A<r'nxv  oL-KOLtjav  xctTa.dpa.iJ.ovTa:,  ovoiMa^oy^svoug  S;  A'j/Xja.f^/oyc,  TO'JTOvg  elvat^ 
figoc^v  Tou  ^govou  t^v  Asf (v  (^SstgavTO;,  Iv  tyj  toov  xaAoUjU-evcov  Kif/.^pcov 
Tc qo(TY,yoqia.,  which  accords  with  the  authority  of  Herodotus  1.  i,  15. 
and  identities  the  Cimmerii  with  the  Cimbri.  But  Appian  calls 
the  Cimbri  Celts ;  certain  of  the  Roman  authors  Gauls^  and  Pel- 
loutier,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  these  colliding  opinions,  delivers 
as  a  canon,  "  Les  Geves  etoient  Celtes.  Jl  suffira  d'en 
produire  une  seule  preuve.  Les  dix  mille  Barbares,  dont  Persee 
roi  de  Macedoine  refusa  le  secours,  sont  appelles  Getes  par  Ap- 
pien,  Thraces  par  Dion,  Gaulois  et  Celtes  par  Diodore  de  Sicile, 
Bastarnes  par  Trogus  Pompeius,  Bastarnes  et  Gaulois  par  Tite- 
Live  et  par  Poly  be."  Yet,  as  Greeks  and  Romans  troubled 
themselves  but  litde  about  investigating  radically  the  origin  and 
antiquities  of  other  nations,  whom  they  accounted  barbarous,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  would  examine  the  distinction, 
on  which  we  have  insisted  ;  and  that  the  Cimbri  were  Goths  seems 
probable  from  the  weak  foundation,  on  which  they  have  been 
called  Celts  ;  — viz.  the  similarity  of  sound  between  their  name  and 
Cymry,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  learned  translator  of  Mallet : 
*'  'J  he  word  Ciniber  is  resolvable  into  a   German  word,  which 
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means  warrior ;  and  the  facility,  with  which  the  Cimbri  made  their 
way  through  Germany  into  Gaul,  renders  it  probable,  that  they 
were  rather  a  branch  of  the  German  people_,  than  of  a  race  in 
constant  enmity  with  them,  like  the  Celts... ..  If  the  Cimbri  had 
been  a  Celtic  people,  then  such  of  them,  as  were  left  behind  iti 
then-  own  country,  and  were  afterwards  swallovved  up  among  the 
Gothic  tribes,  \\ho  invaded  Scandinavia^  would  have  given  a  tinc- 
ture of  their  Celtic  language  to  that  branch  of  the  Teutonic,  which 
was  spoken  in  those  countries,  and  we  should  have  found  more 
Celtic  names  of  mountainsj  rivers,  &c.  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese', 
than  in  other  Gothic  settlements."  It  is,  nol\Aithstanding,  obser\- 
able,  ihat  sonje  of  these  writers,  and  among  them  Cluverius,  and 
Schedius,  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  certain  dis- 
tinction, which  they  discover ;  and  even  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his 
time,  was  able  to  make  the  following  observation  ;  p^p^cr«/x,o'v  Ian 
diopicron  TO  Trapa  -rroXXolg  ayvoovixsvoV  rohg  yoig  VTrsg  MaaaaXiag  xuTOi- 
xouvTixg  ev  TM  ix?oroy€ia>,  kou  roug  Trapa,  raj  Ak-neic^  sn  8e  Tovg  hil 
TaSr  ToJv  Ilvgvjvaicvv  opMV^  KiXrovg  6vo[/.ix^ov(ri'  Tovg  S'  inrlp  Taurr]!;  77,; 
KsKTiKYig  eij  TO.  rrrpog  Notov  vbuovto.  ju.s^'r),  -n-apa  ts  tov  'Slxsavov,  xu) 
TO  'EgKuviov  OQOSy  xx^s^ovfi^ivovg,  kui  itkvTag  roiic  E^rjg  y-e)(^Pi  Tr^g  JS'xu- 
fl/aj,  raXcf-ToLg  'TTOoaoLyopsvoudiv  o\  Se  'Poofjiuioi  'naXiv  tiuvtu  tuvtu  to. 
e&VYi  (ruK\r,^drjv  f/^ia.  Trooariyogla.  7rsgjAa//.|S:/.vouo'JV,  ovo[/,u(^rjVTeg  FuKuTctg 
aTTuvTag.  Is  it  not  then  strange_,  that  the  real  difference  was  not 
duly  ascertained  ? 

Having,  thus,  in  a  small  space,  comprised  our  principal  autho- 
rities for  imagining  the  Druids  as  well  as  Goths  to  have  beea 
idolaters  of  an  eastern  school,  although  they  were  different  people, 
and  differed  much  in  their  rites,  it  remains  to  complete  this  branch 
of  our  inquiry  by  some  almost  absolute  proofs.  Sir  Wm.  Jones, 
speaking  of  the  Hyperboreans,  says :  "  From  all  that  can  be 
learned  of  their  old  religion  and  manners,  they  appear  like  the 
Massagetce  and  some  other  nations  usually  considered  as  Tartars, 
to  have  been  really  Gothic,  that  is,  of  the  Hindu  race;  for  I  con- 
fidently assume,  that  the  Goths  and  Hindus  had  originally  the 
same  language,  gave  the  same  appellations  to  the  stars  and  planets, 
adored  the  same  false  deities,  performed  the  same  bloody  sacri- 
fices, and  professed  the  same  notions  of  rewards  and  punishments 
after  death,"  Monboddo,  v.  i.  411.  observes  :  "  as  the  Goths,  and 
in  general  all  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  came  from  the 
ancient  Scythia  and  Sarmatia,  i.  e.  the  north-east  parts  of  Europe, 
and  north-west  of  Asia,  comprehending  all  the  country  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Tartary,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Muscovy  and 
Siberia,  it  is  evident,  that  at  some  time  or  another  the  Gothic 
must  have  been  the  language  of  all  that  great  tract  of  country," 
of  which  he  proceeds  to  produce  his  proofs.  Pelloutier  completes 
tbe  connexion  :  "  les  Medes  ^taient  descendus  de$  Saraiateii,  s'il 
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«n  faut  croire  Solin,  oa  les  Sannates  des  Medes,  au  rapport  d« 
Diodore  de  Sicile  et  de  Pline.  A  I'egard  des  Perses^  ils  etaient 
certainemeiit  le  nieme  peuple  que  les  Celtes  ;  pour  le  prouver, 
il  n'est  pas  besoin  de  se  pr^valoir  du  tenioignage  d'Ainmien  Mar- 
cellin,  et  (le  I'ertullien,  qui  font  sortir  les  Perses  de  la  Scythie" — 
and  elsewhere,  following  Herodotus,  he  says:  "les  Scythes  conve- 
naient  eux-ni^mes  en  quelque  sorte,  que  leurs  anceires  avaient 
passe  en  Scythie,  d'une  autre  contree,"  so  that  by  attending 
to  the  French  writer  with  the  necessary  caution,  we  arrive  iu 
fact  at  the  point,  \\hich  we  wish  to  establish.  We  know  from 
iJcrodotus  the  great  intercourse  that  subsisted  between  the  Scy- 
tKians  and  the  INIedes,  and  that  the  Scythian  Nomades  of  Asia,  being 
liarassed  in  war  by  the  Massagetae,  passed  the  Araxis,  and  settled 
in  Cinimeria,  and  that  previous  to  their  time  the  Medes  had 
empire  over  all  Asia.  But,  how  many  emigrations  have  taken 
place,  that  have  perished  with  human  records,  or  perhaps  never 
found  place  in  them !  and  who  can  ascertain,  what  effect  foreign 
communications  may  have  had  on  the  manners  and  religion  of  the 
ancients ! 

However,  as  has  been  remarked,  no  inconsiderable  proofs  of 
the  eastern  origin  of  both  Druids  and  Goths  may  be  adduced  from 
a  consideration  of  their  languages.  The  more  we  inspect  the  re- 
mains of  Druidical  faith,  the  more  shall  we  be  induced  to  believe, 
that  they  adopted  some  private  way  of  transmitting  their  tenets 
to  posterity,  and  it  is  probable,  that  like  Bauddhists  and  Brah- 
manas,  they  chose  for  that  private  way  a  Sacerdotal  language.  Mr. 
Davies,  in  his  Celtic  researches,  admirably  exhibits  the  structure 
of  the  Bardic  letters  (which  is  one  of  the  arguments,  that  we  shall 
oppose  to  Cassar)  and  from  his  researches  into  the  subject,  con- 
iirms  this  conjecture ;  in  fact,  the  Bardic  alphabet  seems  to  have 
the  same  philosophical  arrangement  as  the  Devanagari.  Sir  Wm. 
Jones,  in  like  manner,  remarks,  "  many  of  the  Runic  letters  appear 
to  have  been  formed  of  similar  elements,  and  it  has  been  observ- 
ed, that  the  writing  at  Persepolis  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that,  which  the  Irish  call  Ogham:  the  word  Agam,  in  Sanskrit, 
means  mysterious  knowledge,  but  1  dare  not  affirm,  that  the  two 
words  had  a  common  origm,  and  only  mean  to  suggest,  that,  if 
the  characters  be  really  alphabetical,  tney  were  probably  secret 
and  saceidotal,  or  a  mere  cyphei',  of  which  the  priests  only  had 
the  key."  On  account  of  my  ignorance  of  the  Welsh  language 
and  corresponding  dialects,  1  would  not  insist  on  any  resemblance 
to  be  discovered  between  Sanskrit  roots  and  those  to  be  found  in 
a  Celtic  dictionary ;  but  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Davies,  who 
has  frequently  found  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  words  evidently 
Celtic,  and  possessing  the  same  force  both  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Cel- 
tic, it  is  inferrible,  that  the  ancestors  of  both  Druids  and  Indians 
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resided  in  a  country  where  one  parent  language  was  in  use.  The 
'h,  which  occurs  in  the  Vedas,  and  is  still  used  in  the  Mahratta, 
and  other  dialects  accordiiig  in  sound  with  the  Welsh  II,  the  Brah- 
minical  names  of  various  Celtic  deities,  and  the  mutual  affinity 
of  their  rites,  together  v.ith  the  confession  in  the  Myvyrian  Archae- 
ology of  a  race  of  eastern  sages  anterior  to  the  Druids,  if  they  do 
not  demonstrate,  at  the  least  corroborate  our  position.  Indeed, 
in  a  future  number,  some  Sanskrit  verses  will  be  produced  from 
the  middle  of  a  Welsh  poem — But,  if  we  examine,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ISlaiSO-Golhic,  our  proofs  respecthig  the  Goths  will  be 
contirmed,  and  we  shall  be  convinced  of  its  close  resemblance,  in 
grammatical  I'orms,  to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrita  ;  wherefore, 
all  the  tongues  thence  deduced,  must  bear  that  resemblance  more 
or  less,  according  as  they  vary  from,  or  approach  to,  the  parent  lan- 
guage. We  shall  iind  in  it  anomalies  answering  to  ^sXx/wy,  /SsA- 
TKTTog,  to  jaji^wv,  [xeyKTToc,  to  minor,  minimus ;  and  in  the  substan- 
tive verb,  we  may  discern  the  following  similarity  : 

J?^'""']   I'M    is    1ST  SISnM  SlSn^  SIN  A 

Gothic  3 

Sanskrita, asmi  asi  asti  [  svnh  slhah  stah    j    smah     stha     saiiti. 

and  consequently  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  equal  analogy  may 
be  noticed  in  the  tenses  of  a  regular  verb,  for  the  most  part.  JSow, 
Mr.  Colebrooke  affirms,  that  the  Sanskrita  "  evidently  draws  its 
origin  (and  some  steps  of  its  progression  may  even  now  be  traced) 
from  a  primitval  tongue,  which  was  gradually  refined  in  various 
climates,  and  became  Sanskrit  in  Lidia,  Pahlavi  in  Persia,  and 
Greek  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean."  Monboddo,  indeed, 
in  his  survey  of  the  Greek,  Teutonic  and  Persian  languages,  was 
reduced  to  admit,  that  "either  the  Greek  must  be  derived  from 
these  other  languages,  or  2ndly,  these  other  languages  must  bs 
derived  from  the  Greek,  or  lastly,  they  must  all  be  dia- 
lects   OF    THE    SAME   PARENT  LANGUAGE.      That  those  Other 

languages  are  not  derived  from  the  Greek  is  confessed  by  the 
Greeks  themselves,  when  they  admit  that  the  Barbarians  are  more 
ancient  than  they."  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  in  addition  to  the  authorities 
cited,  pronounces,  "  that  the  first  race  of  Persians  and  Indians, 
to  whom  we  may  add  die  Romans  and' Greeks,  the  Goths  and  old 
^Egyptians  or  iEthiops,  originally  spoke  the  same  languagey  and 
professed  the  same  popular  faith,  is  capable,  in  his  opinion,  of 
incontestable  proof,"  In  fact,  from  the  four  Maeso-Gothic  gos- 
pels, preserved  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  as  well  as 
from  the  fragments  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Go- 
thic appears  to  be  a  perfect  language,  resembling  the  Latin  and 
Greek  in  almost  every  particular,  and  the  Sanskrita  in  its  roots, 
and  the  formation  of  its  words  from  them.     The  Cophtic  and  the 
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Sahidic  retain  also  genuine  marks  of  having  been  formed  on  a 
plan  not  totally  different  from  the  Sanskrita  ;  and  the  fabulous 
account  of  the  children  contined  by  Psammetichus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Herodotus,  uttered  j3:xoj  or  ^bk,  seems 
to  corroborate  the  idea  ;  because  the  root  beksh,  in  Sanskrit,  sig- 
nifies to  eat,  whence  hexka  is  gluttonous,  and  ^-k  was  said  in  Phry- 
gian to  mean  b?'ead ;  and  if  the  historians  be  correct,  or  the  priest 
of  Vulcan,  at  Memphis,  did  not  deceive,  the  kmg  need  not 
have  taken  so  great  pains  to  yield  the  palm  of  anfiquiiy  to  the 
Phrygians,  inasmuch  as  lUIi'l  iii  niodern  Cophtic  is  bread,  and 
with  the  article  HI  prefixed,  which  by  De  Woide  is  pronounced 
bi,  has  a  sound  not  much  dissimilar,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  it.  The  Finns  language,  however,  has  been  called  an  original 
and  underived  tongue  ;  but  from  a  friend,  who  has  seen  the  gram- 
mar, I  understand  that  there  is  in  it  a  real  resemblance  to  the 
Latin,  and  some  years  since,  Stiernhelm,  a  learned  Swede,  disco- 
vered a  nimiber  of  Greek  words  in  the  great  Finland  Bible, 
printed  at  Abo/  Thus  has  an  analogy  been  displayed  between 
these  and  the  sacred  tongue  of  India  ;  at  which  we  need  not  be 
surprised,  considering  the  almost  universality  of  its  extent  at  one 
time.  Both  Diogenes  Laertius,"  and  Aristotle,  were  then  cor- 
rect in  classing  the  Druids  with  the  Babylonish  Chaldeans,  the 
Persian  Magi,  and  the  Indians,  in  which  they  are  followed  by  other 
writers  :  Meyrick  supposes  that  Hugadarn  brought  the  religion 
of  Britain  from  Asia,  and  Maurice  conceives  the  Druids  to  be 
descendants  of  a  tribe  of  Brahmanas  situated  in  a  high  northern 
latitude  bordering  on  the  vast  range  of  Caucasus,  which,  when  the 
Indian  empire  was  most  extended,  mingled  with  the  Celto-Scy- 
thian  tribes,  which  were  in  the  deserts  of  Grand  Tartary,  with 
whom  they  were  gradually  incorporated,  though  not  confounded, 
introducing  the  Brahminical  rites,  but  occasionally  adopting  those 
of  the  Scythian.  Not  to  say  any  thing  of  those,  who  would  ac- 
count for  the  uniformity  by  supposing,  that  all  received  their  doc- 
trines from  Noah  and  his  descendants,  it  is  presumed,  that  these 
observations  will  sufficiently  show,  that,  independent  of  the  records 
of  India,  the  Greek  writers  give  us  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
Druids  were  of  Oriental  origin. 

T>.  G.  WAIT. 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


It  would  be  highly  interestmg  to  examine  the  tongue  of  the  Algonkins. 
He  says,  the  Magi  wore  white  vests  like  the  Druids. 


6 

ETYilIOLOGICAL  DISQUISITIONS, 


NO.    II. 

What  is  the  true  import  in  different  languages,  nf  the  several  words 
which  are  used  to  denote  Colors'''^ 

X  HE  want  of  such  an  accurate  nomenclature  for  colors  as  sliall 
designate  each  of  the  numerous  tints  displayed  on  the  surfaces 
of  bodies,  has  long  been  felt  by  natural  historians  and  others 
who  have  been  busied  in  describing  natural  phenomena.  Hav- 
ing lately  had  occasion,  for  a  meteorological  journal,  to  note 
down  ihe  various  appearances  of  tlie  sky  in  different  kinds  of 
Mealher,  I  felt  the  extreme  difficulty  of  expressing  with 
accuracy  the  numerous  and  dissimilar  tints  produced  by  the  re- 
fraction of  light  in  the  clouds  and  iiaze,  on  different  occasions. 
This  induced  me  to  think  on  tiie  best  mode  of  forming  a  syste- 
matic arrangement  of  terms  to  express  the  different  colors. 
And  I  communicated  some  observations  on  this  subject  to  the 
public  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  October  and  November  last.  In 
the  course  of  this  inquirv  1  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  etymology 
of  the  terms  in  present  use  to  expose  the  indefinite  sense  conveyed  by 
the  real  import  of  the  said  terms,  and  gave  some  few  examples. 
As  the  discovery  of  the  etymology  of  these  and  many  more 
words  for  colors  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  the  philo- 
logical reader,  I  submit  d:ie  following  conjectures  to  the  con- 
sideration of  some  of  your  learned  readers,  as  ihey  con- 
stitute part  of  the  inquiries  in  which  1  am  engaged. 

I  have  placed  the  terms  in  question  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  stand  in  a  scientific  arrangement,  beginning  vvith  those  which 
are  believed  to  be  the  three  primitive  colors,  and  then  proceeding  to 
the  compounds.  The  reader  v\iji  see  how  inadequate  their  etymo- 
logical import  is  to  express  their  physical  differences ;  and  also 
how  variously  they  have  been  used  by  ancieui  writers  to  represent 
things  of  very  dissimilar  appearance. 

The  primitive  colors  are  yellow,  blue,  and  red.  Yellow. 
The  A.  S.  reeelsed  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  jea^Ian  accen- 
dere  ;  and  signifies  the  color  of  lire,  or  of  burning  substances,  i.  e. 
flame  color.  The  French  G/ff///e  and  Jaune,  and  the  Italian 
Giallo,  have  the  same  meaning  and  origin,  as  noticed  by  J.  H. 
Tooke  Ett.  riTsg.  vol.  2.  p.  l66.  'J'he  corresponding  words  in 
Latin  have  a   similar  etymology  :   ihus^  Flatus,  a  corruption  ojf 
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Flammeus,  also  in  use,  is  derived  (romjlamma,  from  the  verb  ^Xlyejv. 
Few  substances  in  nature,  I  believe,  give  in  combustion  a  flame  of  a 
color  exactly  like  the  prismatic  or  primitive  yellow.  The  flames 
too  of  ditferent  substances  are  of  difl'erent  colors,  blue,  purple, 
red,  &c.  The  etymological  import  is  therefore  exceedingly 
defective.  Luleiift,  properly  mud  or  clay  color,  from  lutum.  In 
the  yellow  clay  soils  of  parts  of  Europe,  the  name  is  very  appo- 
site. sc(.vQo§.  This  word  which  corresponds  to  our  yellow  seems 
a  corruption  of  l^  oivQo;.  If  so  it  signifies  the  color  of  flowers, 
surely  a  most  indefinite  name  for  a  color.  This  etymology  pleases 
me  better,  however,  than  that  of  some  writers  who  derive  it  from 
Kv&og,  and  say  of  the  yellow  head  ^  xo]x>]  dv^rj^rj,  or  who,  from  it$ 
being  so  applied  to  the  coma  flava,  derive  it  from  ^alvsiv.  My 
etymology  is  supported  by  analogy.  Compare  h/ue.  Like  the 
English  yellow,  and  like  flavus  and  luteus,  this  word  was  used  to 
express  various  tints,  of  which  numerous  examples  will  constitute 
the  sequel  to  this  inquiry.  As  corroborative  of  my  derivation  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  tne  month  of  April,  when  the  flowers  of  spring 
come  into  bloom,  >vas  called  ^avlixog  in  Macedonia,  vid.  Sov'^oi 
under /M^er.  Blue.  This  word  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  A.  S.  verb  blopan,  Jiorere,  to  blow  as  a  flower  does.  A  word 
whose  import  really  defines  as  little  of  any  particular  color  at 
^xvQoc.  The  probable  correctness  of  both  these  etymologies 
might  be  tried  by  an  inquiry  whether  the  prevailing  color  of  wild 
flowers  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  early  Greeks  was  yellow, 
and  whether  in  the  countries  of  the  early  Saxons  and  Goths  it  w«s 
klue. 

T.F. 


ON  THE  PERFIDY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

X  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  passage* 
from  which  your  readers  may  behold  how  customary  it  was  for  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity  to  bring  against  each  other  the  charge  of  perfidy, 
and  that  they  may  also  see  what  nations  were  most  conspicuous  for 
this  abominable  tergiversation.  As  I  have  never  yet  seen  this  subject 
treated  on,  I  bring  forward  the  subsequent  passages  merely  with  a 
view  to  stimulate  tiiose  of  your  junior  readers,  who  have  more  leisure 
than  myself,  to  treat  larj^ely  upon  this  interesting  point.  It  is  a  question 
upon  which  the  indefatigable  reading  and  extensive  erudition  of  your 
«orrespondent  E.  H.  Barker  might  throw  great  light:    and  if  it  were 
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not  for  the  sorrow  with  which  every  good  man  must  look  upon  the  de- 
pravity of  his  fellow  man,  I  could  almost  hope  that  ke  will  add  largely 
to  the  following  collection,  which  I  now  lay  before  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  your  Journal.  I  shall  generally  be  content  with  quot- 
ing one  or  two  passages  in  v,  liich  this  charge  is  alleged,  though  some? 
times  I  may  be  led  to  transgress  this  boundary.  Let  no  one,  therefore, 
suppose  that  the  passages  here  adduced  are  the  only  ones  in  which 
this  stigma  is  cast  upon  such  particular  nation. 

In  early  ages  "  Greek  faith"  was  most  excellent:  hence  Ausonius 
says  "  Nobiscum  invenies  KUTevoirKia  si  libet  uti  Non  Poena  sed  Greecd 
Jide."  Juvenal  Sat.  vi.  13.  says  "  Nondum  Greeds,  jurare  paratis  per 
caput  alterius."  In  the  time  of  Cicero  they  were  much  degenerated 
in  this,  as  in  every  other,  point  from  the  character  of  their  ancestors. 
Cic.  ad  Q.  fratrem  i.  1.  "  Vetere  Grceci^i  digni  perpauci  sunt  Graeci  : 
fallaces  sunt  et  leves,  et  diulurna  servitute  ad  ninn'am  asseotationem 
eruditi :  onnies  vias  pecuniae  norunt  et  omnia  pecuniae  causa  faciuut." 
Euripides  makes  the  very  same  complaint  of  them,  ttkitov  'EXXas  ohh'  ev 
olbey.  Plautus  in  Asin.  1.  3.  47.  uses,  "  Greeca  tide  mercari,"  for  "  to 
purchase  with  ready  money,"  as  if  the  Greeks  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
Virgil  in  JEn.  ii.  v.  150.  says  of  Sinon,  "  lile  dolis  instructus  et  arte 
Pelasga  Sustulit  exutas  vinclis  ad  sidera  palmas."  Liican.  Lib.  3. 
V.  298.  "  Ille  (sc.  Cagsar)  ubi  deseruit  trepidantis  mcenia  Romae, 
Agmine  nubiferam  rapido  superevolat  Alpera  ;  Cunique  alii  faniae 
populi  terrore  paverent,  Phocais  in  dubiis  ansa  est  servare  juventus. 
Non  Graid  levitate Jidem,  signatacjue  jura  Et  campos  non  fata  sequi." 
Juvenal  makes  the  very  same  complaint  in  his  third  Satire  v.  105. 
*' Nocte  dieque  potest  alienum  sumere  vultuni — ibid.  v.  114.  Et 
quoniam  coepit  Gnecoruin  mentio,  transi  Gynmasia  atque  audi  facinus 
majoris  abollae.  Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  aniicun-.,  Discipu- 
lumque  senex,  ripa  nutritus  in  illA,  Ad  quam  Gorgonei  dilapsa  est 
penna  cuballi." 

Having  thus  established  thecharge  of  perfidy  against  the  wholenation, 

let  us  next  see  who,  where  all  were  bad,  was  the  worst. "i'he  Thes- 

salians  were  noted  for  their  perfidy,  of  which  there  are  three  well 
known  instances  on  record.  1st.  They  discovered  to  Xerxes  the  pass 
of  Thermopylce,  b.  C.  4S0.— 2ndly.  At  the  battle  ofTanagra,  b.  c.  456'. 
when  in  the  midst  of  the  combat  they  went  over  from  the  Atheniasis  to  (he 
Lacedaemonians;  and  3rdly,  When  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherje,  seized  on 
Pelopidas,  sojourning  in  the  enemy's  camp  under  the  promise  of  safety. 
Hence  ^eTtuXiov  vc/xi<tij.u,  a6(pif7fj.u  were  used  as  expressions  for  any 
unfair  advantage,  as  in  the  Phoenissae,  v.  1422.  "  Ka/  irws  voyTus 
'EreoicXr/s,  to  OecrcraXov  elai'iyayey  <ru'fi(7i.i!  ouiKIa  ■^ovos.'''  Aristophanes 
also  in  tlie  Plutus,  v.  520.  "  Kcphaiveiv  (jovXo/nei'os  ris'TfiTropos  i'iKwv  €K 
QerraXlas,  Trapa  TrXeiartov  dvbpaTHjbiaTuiv."  Need  1  mention  what  so  fre- 
quency occurs  in  Demosthenes,  01  KUTu-zrva-OL  kcu  aTriaroi  (derraXwy. 

The  Spartans  were  famed  for  treachery  as  appears  from  Lycophron, 
who  calls  them  a'/j.vXoi,  which  is  explained  by  the  Scholiast  as  xpevrrrai 
Kai  boXioi.  Aristophanes  in  his  Lysistrata,  v.  629.  speaks  of  them  as 
men  01  IV  olhev  ■Kia-ov,  el  fii)  Trep  Xiikm  Ke-^iivvTi^  and  in  the  Achar- 
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laenses,  v,  306.  olciv  oi/re  (jwfibs  ovte  'n-icmst  ovff  opKos  /uiuei.  Euri- 
pides, gladly  taking  au  opportunity  of  abusing  the  Lacedcemonian  cha- 
racter, says  in  Andromache,  v.  446".  "  J.7rdpTr)s  'ivoiKoi,  hoKia  ftovXevr^- 
put,  "^VevhiLv  ava^Tes,  jx-q'^avopp6L(poi  KaKwv,  'EXtkTot  Kovbev  vyies,  dXXa 
irdy  Trepic,  ^Ifpovovvres,  dbiKios  evrv)(€lT  dv  'EjWaba,  Ti  b'  ovk  ev  vfuv 
kariv  ;  ou  -n-Xe'ia-ot  (bovoi  ;  Ouk  aicr-^poKepbels  ;  Ov  Xeyovres  ciXXa  fiev 
TXdxTcrr],  (ppui'ovvres  b"  aXX'  hp€vpl<TKerj'J  d€t  ;  "OXoifrde."  With  this  the 
opinion,  which  Herodotus  in  the  54th  Chapter  of  the  ninth  book  ex- 
presses, agrees,  Wdrj^aTot  eJ^ov  arpefxas  avrovs  iva  €Tdy(Qqcrav,  €TriiTTi.~ 
fievoi  rd  A.aKebaiixovuoi'  (hporrijuara,  cjs  aXXa  (ppoi'evvTwu  kui  aXXa  Xe- 
yovrwv.  It  was  a  niaxim  of  Lysander  to  cheat  boys  with  dice,  but 
men  with  oaths. 

The  Locrians  come  next  before  the  tribunal :  from  the  character  of 

that  people  Aoicpwj/  avvOrifta  meant  a  fraudulent  bargain. The  3Ie- 

garians—'m  the  Acharnensians  cf  Aristophanes,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters,  preparatory  to  cheating   the  other,  says,  "Eort  ^01  ^nUyapiKa  t\s 

There  is  an  old  proverb  rpia  Kt^Tr-a  KaKLor-a,  KpTjres,  KaTrjra^OK-cs, 
KlXiKes.  1  ht^se  Asiatic  Greeks  were  not  a  \\  hit  inferior  to  their  Euro- 
pean brethren  in  the  princely  art  of  breaking  their  faith.  Livy  says  of 
them  in  36\  17.  "  Sunt  levissima  honiinuni  genera,  et  servituti  nata." 
In  Juvenal's  Sat.  7-  14.  the  following  lines  occur:  "  Hoc  satins,  quani 
si  dicas  sub  judice,  Vidi  Quod  non  vidisti  :  faciant  equites  Asiani 
Quanquam,  et  Cappadoces  faciant  equitesque  Bithyni  Altera  quos 
undo  traducit  Gallia  talo."  Calliniiichus,  in  his  Hymn  to  Jove,  says 
V.  7.  TTorepoi,  Trdrep,  eyhevcravTO  ;  K|OJ/~es  aet  \pev(TTai'  Kal  yup  rdipoi', 
w  ava,  (T€io  Kpijres  kreKT^vavro'  au  b'  ov  ddves'  eaai  yap  del.  Hence 
was  derived  the  best  specimen  of  the  *'  argumentuni  in  circulo"  which 
ever  was  invented  by  human  ingenuity.—  "  Callimachus  a.sseits  that 
the  Cretans  are  all  liars."  "But  Callimachus  is  himself  a  Cretan." 
"  Therefore  the  Cretans  are  no  liars."  "  Therefore  Calliniiichus  is 
not  a  liar,"  and,  to  make  up  the  syllogism,  "  the  Cretans  are  liars." 
But  to  return  to  our  subject.  There  is  a  proverb  equivalent  to  our 
'"  Set  a  thief  to  cutch  a  thief,"  Kpijs  rrpos  Alyivririiv,  which  will  make 
us  include  the  inhabitants  of  JEgina  among  the  professors  of  that  real 
political  craft,  peilidy. 

The  perhdy  of  several  other  nations  of  Asia  is  well  known:  the 
Parihians  are  mentioned  by  Horace  as  having  this  character,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  the  falsehood  of  Arsamenes  and  of  Surena  (general 
of  Orodes  their  king)  who  put  Crassus  to  death,  B.  C.  5u,  after  Cras- 
sus  had  trusted  himself  to  Surena's  honor,  on  pretence  of  proposing 
terms  of  accommodation.  1  he  passage  in  Horace  is:  "  Namque  ego 
qui  nullos  me  atfirmo  scribere  versus  Invenior  Parthis  mendacior — et 
prius  orto  Sole,  vigil  calamos,  chartas  et  scrinia  posco."  Lucan  of 
the  Parthian  says  :  "  Parthoque  sequente  Murus  erit  qnodcuuque  po- 
test obstare  sagittae.  Illita  tela  clolis,  nee  martem  cominus  iuquain 
Ansa  pati  virtus:  sed  longe  tendere  uervos,  Et  quo  fcrre  velint,  per- 
luJttere  vuluera  ventis.'' 
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Horace  mentions  the  Persian  as  gifted  with  the  inestimable  quality 
of  deceit,  but  I  suppose  he  means  the  Parthian.  In  the  last  Ode  of 
the  4th  Book  he  sa\s,  "  Non  Getas,  Non  Seres  infidive  Persa?." 

The  Carthaginians  were  also  notorious  for  their  bad  faith,  Lu- 
can  IV.  734.  of  Curio.  "  Ipse  sub  Aurorae  primos  excedere  motus  Siijna 
jubet  castris,  multum  frustraque  rogatus  Ut  Lybicas  metuat  fraxides 
infectaque  semper  Punica  bcUa  dolis."  Horace  Carm.  4.  49. 
*'  Dixitque  tandem  perjidus  Hannibal."  And  the  passage  from  Auso- 
nius  which  I  quoted  above. 

Addison,  I  think  it  is  in  his  classical  Tour  through  Italy,  informs  ui 
that  there  is  a  proverb  which  says  of  the  Genoese,  in  whose  territories 
the  Ligures  anciently  dwelt,  that  they  have  a  sea  without  fish,  a  laiid 
without  trees,  and  Jnen  without  faith.  To  this  latter  quality  Virgil 
frequently  alludes.  In  his  second  Georgic,  "  Assuetumque  ma!o  Ligu- 
reni."  In  the  11th  /Eneid,  "  Vane  Ligus,  frustraque  animis  elate  su- 
perbis,  Nequidquam  patrias  tentasti  lubricus  aries,  Nee  fraus  te  inco- 
\wmem  fallaci  perferet  Auno."  Again  in  the  same  book,  "  Apennini- 
colse  beilator  iilius  Auni,  Hand  Ligurum  extremus,  dum  fallere  fata 
sinebant,"  as  if  living  and  deceiving  were  the  same  thing  to  a  Liguriau. 
Fallaces  Ligures  is  the  epithet  which  Ausonius  applies  to  them. 

St.  John's  CoUe<re.  A.  M, 


NOTICE  OF 

C.  F.  Heinkichh    Observationes   in  Auctores    veteres.      Par-> 
ticula  \a.  Hanovercs.  1794.  \2ino.  pp.  112. 

1.  HIS  is  a  critical  Epistle  addressed  to  C.  Guil.  Mitscherlich, 
From  what  Heinrichius  says  in  the  dedication,  we  are  led  to  expect 
an  additional  volume,  as  well  as  an  edition  of  Homer  : 

"  In  varios  poetas  nunc  prodeunt  observata,  quae  in  posterura 
pluribus  me  aucturum  esse  polliceor,  quando  ad  secundam  parti- 
culam,  in  qua,  praeter  alia,  epigrammata  aliquot  Anthologia  GrfEccc, 
qua;  prieclara  quseque  a  Jacobsii,  viri  amicissimi,  turn  diligentia 
solertiaque  in  egregiis,  qua?  nactus  est,  subsidiis  ad  usum  suum  rite 
convertendis,  tuui  nota  sagacitate  ac  largo  eruditionis  apparatu  jure 
Optimo  exspectat,  pertractanda  mihi  sumam,  emittendam  accedam  : 
quod  quo  minus  propediem  fiat,  Homerus  meus  etpublica  exspec- 
tatio  prohibet."  Page  XI. 

Heinrich  seems  to  have  first  appeared  before  the  public  in 
Heerenius's  Bibliotheca  aiHiqua  Literat.  et  Art.  Vol.  x.  where 
are  inserted  his  Adnotatioiies  in  Musaum,  and  Animadversiona  in 
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Virgilii  Cirin.  This  critical  epistle  consists  of  Observations  on 
passages  of  Pindar,  pp.  1-24. ;  on  the  Elegiac  Fragment  of  Her- 
mesianax  preserved  in  Athenasus  L.  xiii.  p.  597-  (with  Remarks 
on  Ruhnken's  Epist.  Crit.  ii.  p.  285.  seqq.)  pp.  25-49.;  on  the 
Fragments  of  Philetas  (collected  and  published  by  Kauser  at  Got- 
tingenin  1793.)  pp.  50-8.;  on  Theocritus,  pp.  59-85.;  on  Virgil, 
^n.  IX.  X.  XI.  XII.  pp.  86-96.  The  last  chapter  pp.  97-U2. 
consistsof  observations  on  Brunck's  Analecta,  Euripides,  Proper- 
tius,  Juvenal,  Cicero,  and  Caesar.  Observations  on  other  authors 
are  incidentally  introduced.  We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  fevT 
extracts,  consisting* principally  of  the  Notes  on  Euripides. 

Homer  corrected. 
^'  Homer.  //.  xxi.  252.  de  Achille,  qui  Xanthi  impetu  perculsu* 
refugit,  niihi  in  nientem  venit  legere  [XiKavajTov  ^ij^vjr^oor,   perquam 
apposito  aquila?  epitheto,  facto  ad  analogiam  voce,  eupjvojxoc,  ttoi- 
TuXovojToc,  ^pvo-ovcjorog  et  al.     Sed  de  hoc  alibi  disertius."  Page  14. 

Euripides  illustrated  and  corrected, 
''  Iphig.  in  Aid.  573. 

ijj^oKsc,  cv  IlxpiCy  Yj  re  (Toy- 
jSovxoKog  ocgyzwctlg  Irpa^jjj 

jSag/3aoa  crv^ii^coy,  (pg-jylxv 

U'jKmV  '  Ok'JfXTfOU  xxXui/.oi§ 

lJ.tu.ri[MCiTCi  TtKzx'jiV. 
Ita  locus  interpungendus,  (quod  et  vidit  Huschkius  in  nuper  edita 
Epist.  crit.  ad  Santeiiiam  p.  47.)  ut  verba  sic  coeant,  xAexaJv  jutiu.^- 
IKctra.  'Ox6ix,Trov  (h)  KU?^ufLot:  'Pgvyloov  avKuiv.  INIarklandus  ex  Codd. 
reposuit  [jull.  ttvsmv,  eleganter,  etsi  hac  ope  locus  non  indigeat, 
quippe  'OA'J/xTToy  [jt.iixy;[x.ciTo(.  7rXix.wv  ornate  dictum  pro  simplici, 
''OAyju-TTOv  ju.»]u.ou/x£v&f."  Page  18. 

*'  Iphig.  in  Aid.  438.  et  1036.  qui  locus  chori  multifariani  impe- 
diti  sic  ex  mente  mea  constituendus, 

ng  cap   vi^ivuios  Sja  AojtoD  /l(/3uof, 

[XSTO,  T£   (^tXo^O^OV   XlSxpOCC, 
(TUpiyyCJQV  6'  'JTTO  KuKoL^OztTcroiv 
£(7T«0"eV   »ap^«V  ,* 

Qualis  hymenaus  resonuil '(  s.  qualis  fuit  hymenans  ille,  qui  in 
miptiis  Pelei  resonuit^^    Obvius    nimnum   loquendi    modus,      ti; 

uasvaioj  s(rTa.ijsv  la^uv,  pro  tiV  ^p'  Jjv  vfj-ivatoc,  o;  ecrracrsv  Jap^av. 
Sic  Horn.  //.  V.  601.  olov  drj  Quuu.u^ofJi,€v" E}iToga,  pro  olos  S)j  '''Exrctif 
IcTTjy,  ov  6aoju,a?0|U.?v.  Sophocl.  h*liilocl.  220.  rivsc  I:  y/jv  rijvSg  xctric- 
^ere,  h.  T(vej  eo-re,  o\  xuts(T^stc.  Porro  \uy^'lv  enTaTs  pro  Ix^tjos, 
ut  Icrravai  5ogu(3ov  (Sophocl,  Phil,  1263.)  /Se^v,  et  alia.  Cf.  Pindar. 
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Pijth.  IV.  354.  a/xTTVoav  t(yra<TOLv,  pro  aveWyo-av.  Respondetur 
quasi  ad  istam  intenogationem  v.  1062.  sq.  ubi  ipse  hymenaeus 
commemoratur."  Page  37. 

"  Vox  |u,ei/of,  inauspicato  hie  illata,  obliterata  est  alibi,  ap.  Euri- 
pidem  nempe  Iphig.  in  Jul.  1280.  ubi  virgo  generosa  matri  de 
calamitate  sua  couquerenti  lespondet, 

di  syco,  [J-riTsp,  f-YiTsg'   ravTO  yag 

Sic  scribendum   pro   /xsAoj — Tup^yjj,  quod  omnes  libros  perperam 

obsidet."  Page  5  I . 

"  Iphig.  in  Jul.  V.  284.  So. 

KvjKYiOiTixov  o"  ocor] 

Tccfiov  Yjysv'   (hv  Msyrn 

Hac  depravata :  nam  sensum  non  liabeut.  Lego  ex  mea  sal- 
tern sententia  verissime, 

XsunYipSTix-ov  5'  agr) 
Ta(piov  sldov. 
V.  880.   -^roi ;  Toikaiv   iyui.  T/xXaivcx.  S',  Pjv  TraTrjg  fx.iXXEi  xravslv.      Scri- 
bendum, sensu  postulante, 

raXajv'  ^ywj  raXctivcc  t',  y]v  'TtotTTip  iU.-XAef  xTCcyfiv. 
V.  926.  27*      eyaj  S',  iv  ocvdgoc  svcrs^icrroiTOv  rgotpiic, 

Xsigwvog,  i'lj^cc^ov  TOO  J  rpoTTOuc  dirXous  ex^'V. 
Generosa  Achillis  professio.  Iv  avlgoi;  possit  defeudi,  si  So/x.aj  s. 
iMfuiri  subaudias.     Vel  sic  tamenmaiim, 

gyal  8',  sjt  avSpoj  iuus^idruTOU  Tgoifsls. 
Horn. //.  XV.  641. 

TOD  yevsr'  Ix  Trargo;  ttoKv ^?ipovog  vloc  u[MBi[X,xv. 
Vulgare  est  rgsipsaQai   uttq   tivoj.   v.   ad    Sophoci.    Philoct.    v.  3. 
V.  1076.  seqq.  tots  dul~ 

fJ.OVSC  Tele   BUTiUTQldog 

yafj^ov  Nrigyi'idog  eSs(rav 

TtgMTu;,  TlYiXsoog  9'  v[/.sva.tovg. 
Sermo  est  de  Pelei  ac  Thetidis  nuptiis,  deoruiri  praesentia  nobili- 
tatis.  yaiMov  s^itrav,  nuptias  imtrnxeriiut,  quod  minus  in  deos  cadit, 
qui  nuptias  ceJebraterant.  t<9='v«i  yai^ov  hunc,  quern  hie  requirimus, 
significatum  ferre,  ex  v,  722.  quern  Marklaiidus  laudat,  non  effici- 
tur,  ubi  Qoivyjv  TiQevxi  nihil  est,  nisi  epulas  instruere.  Hinc  non 
dubito,  quin  vere  legatur,  ya-ixov  Nfigri'i^og  s^va-av.  Aristoph.  Av. 
923.  OVK  apTi  ^uca  tt^v  ^sxxtyjv  ra6rr^c  lyoi  \ 

vide  ibi  Beckium  et  Loinep.   ad  Phalaiid.  Epp.  p.  366.  2.    Jam 
yaixov  6u£(v  idem  fere,  quod  supra  10.57.  de  Nereidibus  yujMovg  h/O" 
fnxrav,    jiuptias   cehbrarunt  c/ioreis.  cf.  Sophoci.   (Ed.  R.  1093. 
et  Antig.  1152.  cum  Brunckii  nota. 
V.  1204.  5.         V)  S'  h^aiMapTOVT',  VTroa-rgo^ov  vsocvidec 
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De  Helena,  Vitiosa  vero  et  lectio  et  interpunctio.  Sensus  enim 
foret,  Helena,  SpaKtoe  excipiens  filiam  suam  (Hermionen),  felix 
erit,  id  quod  dici  non  poterat.  Nam  nee  Spartse  tunc  tuit  Helena, 
uec  Herniione  Troire.     Itaque  scribe 

X'Tta.oTYi  KoiJi.l^ov(r' ,  s-JTvy^rjs  yzVYjCriTaiy 
Ista  vero,  gucs  peccavit,  redux  a  Ti(>ju,Ji/iam  Sparta  ampleciens, 
felix  erit.     Nescio  an  eadem  fuerit  Heathii,  vTroTpoTrog   corrigentis, 
senteutia. 

Ion.  V.  129.  seqq.     w  a-uyyov''  l}3ouv  Aaov  jIj  a/j-hyjiwx 
XAzivoov  'A^^yjvuiV 

BVcy-iC  uhkfiu  Ta.iji,a  TTpo;  ^pr]a-TYj§ix. 
Menduni  in  ultimis  sensit  Jacobsii   sagacitas    Animadvv.  i^.  111. 
cui  emendandiim  visum  est, 

Equidem  procliviori  niutatioue  potius  optabam, 

Quae   elegans  oralio  est,   librariis   non   perspccta.  Hom.    //.  ill. 

ISO.  larjg  xvT  g/xoj  =cr?c£  jcuvcotti&oj.  Sophocl.  Phil.  1126.  %sp»  ttoA- 
Aojv  xav  lju.ay  jLtsAEoy  rpo^ocv.  cf.  Aiistoph.  Plat.  So.  Observata 
eadem  dicendi  forma  ap.  Romanos.  vide  sis  Casaubon.  ad  Persii 
Sat.  V.  40.  qui  vere  utique  emendavit, 

Artijiciitque  tuo  ducit  sub  po/lice  vultum. 

V.  194^  5.  xai  TTsXug  aXKoc  a.^nvj 

TtTU'/rj'J  7rU^/<pAiXT0V  OUpSi. 

Ha?c  Ion  ait,  choio  enarrans  pictiirarum  in  temple  Delphic» 
argumenta,  quaruin  prima  repra^seutabat  speciem  Herculis,  Hy- 
dram  Lenueam  interticientis,  opem  ferente  lolao.  Verba  ad- 
scripta  ad  lojaum  spectant.7rTavov7rvpiZ\sKTOva.'igsi,inte7jicitarden'- 
tern  ulitem.  Quae  verba  non  una  moleslia  preiiiit.  Primum  hydra 
alata  nullibi  memoratur,  etsi  aliis  hujus  faring  monstris  (a  seriori- 
bus  tamen,  ut  nuperrime  miriiica  subtilitate  ostendit  Vossius  in 
Epistt.  mytholog.  Vol.  i.  p.  72.  seqq.)  alae  attiibui  soleant.  Turn 
TTT/xvo;  adjectivum  pro  subslantivo  vix  poni  potest.  J3enique  uiqei 
pro  hxipn  habet,  quo  offendat.  *  Quid  si  legendum  Tcvqaov  ttw^i- 
^Aextov  a"iqn,Jacerii  iguejlas;ratifem  follit,  ut  nempe  in  pictura, 
amburendi  causa  ?'  scribit  ad  h.  1.  Baruesius.  Bene  is,  quid  sen- 
sus postularet,  intellexit,  minus  bene  in  corruplela  persananda  est 
versatus.  Mirarer,  ni  antiqua  lectio  fuisset,  oa\ov  7ryp/4;A=?cTov  aipet. 
Fn-mamentum  emendationis  praebet  Apollodor.  11.  5.  2.  qui  da 
eadem  re,  8*0  toutqv  aTTCxTti/uc  iKeHoc^JaaTO  xa)  avTo;  jSg>j6ov  tov  '/sAaov, 
og,  ff-ipog  ri  xuTciTrgyjcrac  rr^g  eyyvg  uAjjj,  role  daXolg  h'ZixuiuiV  Tag  uvurO' 
Xoig  t:ov  ava.(pvoix5yuiv  xsitaKwv,  skwXvsv  avisvai,  Ibi  Heynius  Not. 
P.  I.  p.  347.  laudat  Anonymi  verba,  5«Aw  ts  Tag  kvaroKag  rwv  ntfa.- 
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AaJv  afxavguiv.     Convenit  etiam  illiid  a  nobis  positum  cum  v.  710. 

nostra  tragoediae,  a^'^nv^oug  ave^wv  Trsvxus. 

V.  205.  vaVTU  roi  /3Ae(J;«pov  Iiwkcu, 

ubique  persequor  oculos.     Quid   tandem   hoc  sibi   vult?    videtur 

legend  uni, 

Ttuvra  TOj  j5Ks<i^ag(jo  oimkcu, 
omnia  ocitlis  persequor,  perliistro."     Pp.  99- 1 04. 

We  shall  now  extract  the  Notes  on  Juvenal,   Cicero,  and 
C^,SAR.     The  Note  on  Csesar  merits  consideration. 

Juvenal  corrected. 
^  Sat.  I.  IGS,  4. 

■ Nulli  gravis  est  percussus  Achilles 

Ant  jiitiUnm  quasitus  Hi/las,  urnumque  sequutus. 
Forte  legendum  undamque  sequutus.      Undam   sequi   est  fontem. 
rimari,  petere,  ut  Virg.  iEn.  iv.  36 1.  Italiam   7wu  sporite  sequor, 
h.  peto.   Hylas  vero,  quum  aquam  ex  fonte  haurire  vellet^  a  Nym- 
phis  raptus  est.     Sic  Theocritus  xiii.  Sd. 

Y-Siyj.^  ^TKoLc,  6  ^«vSof  vdaog  eTrilogTriov  olcoov. 
Apollon.  I.  1207. 

TO^pa  S  '  TXctg  yuXxsri  cruv  KaXiri^i ■ 

d'l^BTO  xpYivci'tr}§  kpov  poov, 
Adda  de  eadem  re  Prop.  i.  20.  v.  23,  4. 

At  comes  invictijnvenis processer at  ultra 
Raram  sepositi  qiicererefontis  aqtiam." 

"  Sat.  VI.  63.     Chironomon  Ledum  molli  saltante  BathyUo. 
Scribendum  Chirovomo.    ^zxn  I^eda  chirovomos  m\n\\  est.     Con 
tra  chironumos  Baihyllus  est  minus.     Is  salt  at    Ledam   eleganter 
pro  saltaiido  reprccseutat   Ledum,  Jovi   blandientem   ejusque  am- 
plexu  cbriam.     Paulo  aliter  Eurip.  Ipln'g.  iu  Jul.  1480.  lAiVtrsre 
"AqTF.p.iv,  saltate  Diauaru,  h.  saltaudo  celebrate,  v.  doctam  Mark- 
iandi  notam  ad  Suppl.  1205." 
"  Sat.  V 11.  8,9. 

Si  Pieria  quadrans  tibi  nullus  in  area 
Ostendatur,  antes  nomen  victumque  Machttra;. 
Praestat  Fkria — in  7</«/>w,  judicante  quoque  Madano  in   Versio)ie 
Persii  et  Jnvctialis  Jiiglica." 

oat.  vil.  77,  8.       -Constat  levlori  bellua  siinitu 

Nimirum,  et  capiunt  plus  inteslinu  poeta. 
Malim  propter  sensum  cupiuut." 

oat.  XI.   14.  ^    Interea  gustus  clementa per  omnia  qucerunt. 
Potius  poeta  dignum  vi(ietur,  quod  conjectavi,  aUmenta :  per  omnia 
seorstim  sumendum,  ha.  Tthra,  ubique." 

oat.  XII.  26.       Pars  dim  qindem,  sed  cognita  multis. 

Mirum  ni  reliquisset  poetayb?.s."  Pp.  108-1 10. 
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Cicero  corrected. 

*'  TuSC.  I.  27*  Forktsse  quamquctm  id  quoque  sc.  fieri  possit. 
Sic  interpungendum  puto.  Vulgaris  ratio  sensum  ohscurat,  si 
is  est,  quem  statui.  i.  30,  Itaqne  dubila/is,  hcesitans,  mnlta  adversa 
revereii'i,  tanquam  rate  in  mari  itn/neiiso,  nostra  vehitiir  ratio  : 
sic  verba  constituit  Woifius  in  nova  recensione :  ratis  tamen, 
quod  habet  Lanibinus  cum  Davisio,  exigere  videtur  coniparatio, 
quae  nimis  arguta  exit,  si  rate  lociun  tenet,  i.  31.  J'  eniet  tempus, 
ei  qitidem  celeiiter,  et  site  retractabis,  sive  properabis :  volat  enim 
atos :  lego  et  sive  retardabis,  sive  properabis,  quod  oppositura 
suadeje  videtur.  i.  33.  Verba  vixd  aim  Jfiirano  inducenda  sus- 
picor;  nam  sunt  UTr^oahovvjot..  ii.  17-  nied.  Jovem  0/i/iupium,  eum 
ipsum,  ciii  se  excrcebit,  imptorabit.  Sic  vulgo.  Valkenarius  au- 
tein  Diatr.  in  Eiirip.  Fr.  p.  79-  legit  Jovem,  eum  ipsum,  addens, 
*  hie  sciolus  forsan  adscripserat  Jovem  Oli/mpium.'  iv.  37-  Zopy- 
fus  ab  ipso  Socrote  sub/eiatus,  quum  ilia  (vitia)  sibi  insita,  sed 
ratione  a  se  dejecta  diceret.  Quid  sint  vitia  rafioue  dejecta,  et 
^ua  justa  i>atir)itate  dicantur,  equideni  ignoro.  Res  ipsa  tlagitare 
videtur  ratione  a  se  ejecta,"  Pp.  110-11. 

CAESAR  corrected. 
*^  De  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  14.  Druidcs  a  bello  ahesse  coiisueverunt, 
iieque  tributa  una  cam  reliquis  peuduut ;  militice  vucaiionem  omni- 
•umque  rerum  habent  iinmunitaiem.  In  his  verbis  vitium  latet, 
quod  nescio  an  alius  quisquani  subodoratus  sit.  Qua  ratione  dici 
tandem  potest,  Druides  oiiinium  rerum  habere  immunitatem  ? 
Antecedentia,  neque  tributa  cum  reliquis  pendant,  simile  quid  hie 
obliteratum  esse  docent:  nam  membra  orationis  sibi  respondent. 
Itaque  facile  suffragabuntur  vv.  dd.  corrigenti  omniumque  onerum 
habent  immunitatem.  Notum  onera  de  tributis  adhiberi.  Bell. 
Civ.  II.  18.  lis  graviora  nuera  injungebanl.  Sic  et  ap.  Cicero- 
nem  non  semel,  v.  c.  ad  Div.  xiii.  7-  ALunicipium  maximis  onerir 
kus  pressum."     Pag.  112. 


Similarity    betzceen  the  English    and 
Swedish  Languages. 

A  HE  learned  author  of  the  entertaining  ar>d  instructive  article  on 
some  points  of  resemblance  between  the  English  and  Italian  Lan- 
guages, printed  in  the  Classical  Journal,  l^ol.  IX.  p.  117.  might, 
while  speaking  of  the  Teutonic  dialects,  have  mentioned  the  close 
resemblance  in  some  particulars,  between  the  English  and  Swedisli 
tongues.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  "  Travels  into  Poland,  Rus- 
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sia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,"  vol.  iv.  p.  352.  ed.Svo.  1792.  relates 
the  following  circumstance  : 

"  During  mv  progress  through  this  kingdom,  (Sweden,)  I  could 
not  avoid  being  struck  with  a  surprising  resemblance  between  the 
English  and  Swedish  languages,  not  only  in  single  words,  but  in 
vhole  phrases,  so  that  a  quick  English  ear  may  comprehend  many 
expressions  in  common  conversation.  Among  other  instances  of 
this  kind,  1  heard  the  postilions  cry  out,  '  Come,  let  us  go  ;' — 
Met  us  see;' — 'stand  still;' — 'hold  your  tongue;'  —  'go  on.'^ 
I  naturally  inquired  their  meaning  of  my  interpreter,  and  found 
that  they  had  the  same  signification  as  in  our  own  language.  TJiey 
are  for  the  most  part  pronounced  more  like  the  Scottish  '  than  the 
English  accent ;  and  indeed,  in  general,  the  Swedes  appeared  to  me 
as  if  they  were  talking  broad  Scotch." 

]Mr.  Coxe  says  also  in  a  note  j  "that  the  affinity  between  the 
Swedish  and  English  languages  was  more  obvious  m  former  tunes, 
appears  from  an  anecdote  mentioned  in  p.  IQ'i.  of  this  volume." 
**  Everinus  was  the  first  bishop  of  Upsal,  by  birth  an  Englishman: 
—the  similarity  of  the  English  and  Swedish  languages  is  men- 
tioned as  the  motive  wliich  fiist  brought  Everinus,  and  afterwards 
several  of  his  countrymen,  into  these  parts  as  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  northern  dialects  are  so  little  cul- 
tivated among  our  scholars.     To  the  critic  an  acquaintance  with 
German    is    unquestionably  of  "^reat    importance,  as  that  tongue 
contains  almost  mexhaustible  stores  of  scientitic  information. 
ISov.  1814.  M. 


PROLOGUS  IN  PHORMJONEM, 

FABULAM  AB  ALUMNIS  REG.  SCHOL.  WESTM.  ACTAM,  A.  D.  1814. 

VETERES  patronos  persalutat  Phormio, 
TS'obis  amatos  merito  semper  pluriiniun, 
At  nunc  amatos  maxime  et  meritissime, 
Quippe  his  adestis  insperati  lusibus. 

ita  omnes  hodie'peregre  eundi  scilicet 
Studio  Hagrare  videramus,  nonnihil 

'  These  words  are  thus  written  in  the  Swedish  tongue  :  '  Kom  let  oss 
go' — '  Let  OSS  se' — '  Stand  still'—'  Hold  diu  tungu'— '  Go  an.' 

^  "  A  Swedish  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  made  the  same  remark  dur- 
ing a  tour  in  Sc  tiand  ;  that  there  was  a  much  nearer  resemblance  between 
the  Scotch  and  Swedish,  than  between  the  Swedish  and  English,  both  in 
words  and  general  pronunciation.  The  same  gentleman  also  informed  me, 
that  there  are  several  obsolete  Swedish  wordswhich  are  very  common  in 
Scotland." 
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Mehercle  veriti  fuimus,  ne  Terenlius 
Suis  cariturus  esset  aiulitoribus. 
Nisi  hinc  in  oras  usque  Germanas  forent 
Athene  uostrae  transportatce  aut  Gallicas. 

Niniirum  id  unum  nobis  est  visum  mali 
Intervenisse,  quo  minus  quani  ceteri 
Salutis  ergo  gloria^que  publics 
Solidum  integrumqiie  gauderemus  gaudium. 

Sed  quid  querelas  effutimus  ludicras  ? 
Et  nos  profecto^  quod  per  aetatem  licet, 
Non  esse  segnes  credite,  seu  communibus 
Malis  dolere,  sive  laBtari  bonis. 
Arthurius  hostem  contudit  ?  quin  nos  quoque 
lo  Triumphe  canimus.    Letho  concidit 
Heros  honesto  ?  lacrymam  nos  nostram  damus. 
Nos  ipsum  Elizae,  nomen  ipsum  Regium, 
Sanctumque  nostri  symbolum  sodaliti, 
Patrice  Popidiqiie  vivere  immemores  vetant. 

Turn  nostra,  placida  quanivis  atque  umbratilif, 
Non  adeo  studiis  vita  aliena  est  bellicis. 
Non  hie  deiicias  otiosi  carpimus, 
Moliique  terimus  desidia  puertiam ; 
Sed,  militaris  qualia  usus  tlagitat, 
Parere  ducibus,  omnia  ferre  incommoda_, 
Ultro  labori  sustinendo  assuescere, 
Nos  consuetudo  nostra  mature  docet. 
Ecquos  Ibera  tellus,  ilia  Britonas 
Experta  tidos  libertatis  vindices, 
Aut  Pyrenasus  asper,  aut  dives  Tagus, 
Tuis,  Eliza,  solis  atque  pulveris 
Patientiores  vidit  r  Ecquos  omnium 
Paratiores  vincere,  aut  pulchre  mori  ? 

His  usa  exemplis,  his  educta  legibus. 
His  instituta  disciplinis,  mascula 
Crescit  juventus;  hinc  viget  regni  salus  ; 
Hanc,  usque  seris  adniirandam  seculis. 
In  sempiternis  (Optimus  iaxit  Deus) 
Majores  nostri  collocarunt  sedibus 
Stabilem  columnam  sloriae  Britannicae. 


EPILOGVS, 
DAVUS,  GETA. 

Da.  Salve  iterum,  Geta.    Sed  quid  agis  ?  quisnam  iste  paratus  ? 

Num  liber  factus  ?    -Ge.  Mox,  nisi  fallor,  ero. 
Da.  Nempe  tua.  cessisse  opera  vestra  omnia  pulcr^ 

Audieram.     Ge.  Immo  aliis  ;  non  ita,  Dave,  mihi. 
NO.  XXI.  CI.  JL  VOL.  XI.  B 
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Lffititia  in  communi  ego  solus  negligor.     Ergo 

Prospicio  ipse  mihi.     Da.  Quid  mcditare  ?     Ge.  Fugam. 
Da.  Divortant  benelsed  pedetentim.     Ge.  Atqui omnia dudum 

Corrasi,  id  metuens.     Da.  Quo  fugis?     Ge.  Hesperiam. 
Da.  Quid  ?  quseso,  Oceani  fines  quae  visitur  ultra 

Barbara  inhumanis  terra  habitata  viris  ? 
Ge.   Inimo  ea,  qua^  nostris  quondam  quaesita  colonis. 

Nunc  uuum  in  terris  cernilur  Elysium. 
Da.  Horrida  quorum  hominum  vel  nomina  respuit  aurijs 

Attica,  pene  etiam  lingua  sonare  timet, 
Chaktawos,  Cherokaeos,  Pawwawos,  Chikasawos, 

ISiichilimakinacos,  Yankey-que-doodelios. 
Ge.  Qua}  virtute,  fide,  niajestate,  artibus,  armis., 

Consilio,  eloquio,  moribus,  ingenio, 
Nullum  non  longe  exsuperat  gens  unica  gentein, 

Qu&  sit,  quag  fuerit,  queeque  futura  siet. 
Nostra  venustatis  si  quid,  si  secula  vatum 

A  urea  divinee  simplicitatis  habent, 
Hesperia  omne  tenet :  neque  adhuc  Astraea  leliquit 

Hunc  orbem  ;  inque  istis  iaeta  moratur  agris. 
Da.  Atqui  ibi  non  virgo,  verum  est  Astr^ea  virago; 

Sape  est,  ut  perhibent,  ebria ;  saepe  pugil ; 
Nonnunquam  quoque  fur.  Nee  morum  dicere  promtum  est; 

Sit  ratio  simplex,  sitne  venusta  magis. 
iEthiopissa  palam  mensae  famulatur  herili 
In  puris  naturalibus,  ut  loquimur.  ( 

Vir  braccis  se  bellus  amat  nudare  decenter, 
Strenuus  ut  choreas  ex-que-peditus  agat. 
Quid  quod  ibi,  quod  congerere  ipsis  con-que-morari 

Dicitur,  incolumi  nempe  pudicitia, 
Sponte  sua,  sine  fraude,  torum  sese  audet  in  unum 

Condere  cum  casto  casta  puella  viro  ? 
Quid  ncctes  coenceque  DeCim  ?  quid  amoena  pioruni 

Concilia.''     Ge.  Immo  audi,  quae  bona  vera  ferani. 
Aoricola  es  ?  tibi  mille  patent,  quue  libera  et  ante 

Immetata  tuis  jugera  bubus  ares, 
xiuceps  es  r  media  perdix  vulgo  errat  in  urbe. 

Potor  es?  hora  haustus  fert  ibi  q'.ii.eque  novos. 
Titillatorem  Gingivae,  PhlegmototMuaique, 

Fellifragumque  bibes,  Anti-que-iogmaticum. 
Aurea  praeterea  libertas,  Dave  !  homo  servus 

Nemo  ibi.     Da.  At  ^thiopes — G.  Sunt  ibi  non  homines. 
Qui  vult,  et  quod  vult,  et  de  quo  vult,  homo  sentit  j 

Et  cui  vult  audet  dicere,  vel  facere. 
Fit  sponte  injussus  quisque  indoctusque,  Senator, 
Mercator,  Judex,  Dux,  Sophus,  aut  Medicus. 
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Spernuntur  tirocinii  legesque  morseque  : 

Est  diploma  satis  cuique  libido  sua. 
Da.  Nempe  senatores  pistrinum  et  ganea  mittunt : 

Optimus  et  Judex  maximus  est  nebulo. 
Scite  oratorem  orator  convincere  certat  ? 

Largiter  adversi  conspuit  ora  viri  : 
Neve  ea  Rhetorice  valeat  minus,  herba  salivam 

Laetius  effundi  Nicotiana  facit. 
Mentiri  est  mercatoris  laus  summa ;  ducisque 

Cura,  diarrhoeae  consuluisse  suae. 
Tum  lusus  :  oculos  exsculpere  pollice,  frontem 

Scalpere,  nasum  oniiiem  mordicus  abripere  : 
Atque  necaie  hominem  jocus  est  lepidissimus.     At  tu, 

Aurea  libertas  quze  siet  ilia,  vide. 
Primum,  crede  mihi,  si  te  semel  atra  Charontis 

Ceperit  Elysium  navis  itura  tuum, 
Jpsum  omnes  absumet  opes  tibi  naulum:  animam  inde 

Debebis,  nulio  est  quae  redimenda  die  : 
Postremo  magnos  pasces  in  carcere  mures. 

Quin  age,  et  in  melius  consule,  dum  potis  es. 
Hesperiam  laudet  sine  perditus,  impius,  exlex ; 

Si  sanus  satis  es,  tu,  Geta,  siste  domi. 
Sin  aliter,  valeas.    Valeant  peregrina  volentes 

Littora  nataii  praeposuisse  solo. 
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JVIr.  Editor, — If  you  think  the  enclosed  letter,  addressed  to  me 
by  a  learned  friend,  worthy  of  insertion  into  your  Journal,  it  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  read  it  in  that  valuable  publication. 

C.  /.  SMYTH. 
Norwich,  Dec.  39,  1814. 

Accept  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  of  that  passage  in  Plutarch 
which  you  showed  me.  I  will  first  give  you  a  short  analysis 
of  this  treatise  Trsg)  tou  EI  iv  JeXfols,  begging  you  to  remember 
that  the  character  E  in  the  older  times  of  Greece  represented  not 
only  the  short  e,  and  the  long  one  afterwards  expressed  by  H,  but 
also   the  diphthong  EI;  just   as  O  stood    both   for   Oraicron^ 
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Omega^  and  the  diphthong  oy ;  the  inscription  on  the  temple  at 
Delphi  was  tlierefore  properly  the  biniple  letter  E. 

Plutarch  professes  in  this  treatise  to  relate  a  conversation,  in 
which  he  himself  joined  when  a  young  man,  with  Ammonius  the 
philosopher    and    others    at  Delphi,    at    the     time  when     Nero 
stopped  there  in  his  nuisical  tour   through   Greece.     Ammonius 
introduces  the  subject  by  observing,  that  many  of  the  old  forms 
and  circumstances  respecting  the  temple  and  worship  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  had  an  enigmatical  and  mysterious  air,  as  if  intended  to 
stimulate  curiosity,  and  raise  friendly  discussion,  as  among  other 
things   the   inscriptions    over   the   vestibule,  rNflOI   SEATTON, 
MHAEN   AEAN,    and    more   especially   E   or   EL      Upon    this, 
Lamprias  declares,  that  the   account   he  had  heard   of  this  last 
mystical  letter  E  appeared  to  him  simple  and  satisfactory,  viz.  that 
the  persons  distinguished  by  the  title   of  u-'ise  men  having  been 
originally  tive,  and  two  kings,  Cleobulus  and  Periander,  having 
contrived  by  intrigue  and  influence  to  get  their  own  names  added 
to  the  list,  the   former  five  not  wishing  to  incur  the  odium  and 
hatred  and  danger  of  openly  resisting  their  pretensions,  took  this 
method  of  entering  their  protest :  they  had  £,  the  character  for  5, 
placed  up   before  the  temple,  as  intimating  that  this  was   their 
proper  number.     Another  person  objects  to  this  interpretation,  as 
wanting  authority,    and  nearly  as  ridiculous    as   that   of  certain 
Chaldean  astronomers  who  lately  visited  the  temple,  and  who  ex- 
plained the  E  to  denote  the  sun ;  for  as  E  was  the  second  vowel, 
so  the  sun  was  the  second  of  the  planets  in  order  from  the  earth, 
the  moon  being  the  first.     He  then  proposes  to  look  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  chaiacter  rather  in  its  sense  as  a  word  than  in  its  name 
or  order  among    the    letters    of    the  alphabet.       And    first    he 
thinks  it  may  stand  as  a  general  representative  of  all  questions  put 
to  the  God,  if  being  the  first  word  of  all  interrogations.     Thus, 
persons  coming  to  consult  the  God,  asked  if  they  should  conquer, 
if  they  should  marry,  &,c.     Or  it  may  stand  (says  he)  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  prayers  preferred  to  him,  this  particle  having  an 
optative  power,  as  *'  Oh,  if  such  a  thing  could  come  to  pass." 
1'heon  next  suggests,  that  since  Apollo  was  the  patron  of  logic, 
the  character  might  perhaps  have  reference  to  this  his  favorite 
science,  the  most  strictly  logical  i>ropositions  being  those  of  the 
hypothetic  form  beginning  with  //",  and  so  expressing  an  inference 
A\hich  it  is  the  boast  of  Man  alone  lu  apprehend.     Eustrophus,  an 
Athenian,  now  comes  forward  to  plead  the  cause  of  mathematics, 
and  thinks  that  E  alludes  solely  to  the  superior  power  and  value  of 
the  number  five,  which  it  denotes.     This  theory  Plutarch  tells  us, 
that  being  himself  then  a  young  man,  warmly  devoted  to  the  studjr 
of  mathematics,  he  leadily  espoused,  and  joining  in  the  conversa- 
tion, proceeded  to  prove  in  detail  the   mystical  powers  of  the 
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nmnhev Jive.     It  is  the  sum  of  the  two  first  odd  and  even  numbers, 
unity  being  properly  neither  even  nor  odd :  it  is  the  sum  of  the  first 
square  number  added  to  unity,  the  principle  of  all  number.     To 
this  he  adds  several  other  fanciful   reasons,  and  among  the  rest, 
instances  the  prevalence  of  the  number  five  in  the  theory  of  music, 
(of  which  more  afterwards).     He  quotes  Plato,  as  asserting  that  if 
there  be  a  plurality  of  worlds,  they  must  bo  limited  to  five  ;  five 
elements,   five   senses   bearing   an  analogy  to  each   respectively. 
Homer  divides  the  world  into  regions.     Five  things  requisite  to 
render  body  complete — point,  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and  lastly, 
spirit,  to  energise  upon  it.     Five  different  orders  of  being — gods, 
demons,  heroes,  men,  and  brutes.     Five  faculties  of  the  soul ;  five 
first  principles  of  things ;  with  more  stuff  of  the  same  kind.     At 
last  Ammonius,  with   a  smile   at  the  fanciful  refinements  of  his 
young  friends,  hints,  in  a  good-natured  manner,  that  if  any  number 
had  a  right  of  consecration,  it  was   the  number  seven,  of  which 
analogies  might  be  traced  more  in  number  and  more  curious.     He 
then  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  character  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  verb  e»,  thori  art,  and  designates  the  proper  devout  form  of 
address  with  which  the  God's  worshippers  ought  to  approach  him, 
as  yvwd*  (TEaoTov  makes  the   address  of  the  God  to  his  votaries. 
EI  {thou  art)  denotes  therefore  the  unchangeable  and  eternal  nature 
of  the  God,  which  entitle  him  exclusively  to  the  attribute  of  ex- 
istence, whereas  all  things  else  from  their  perishable  and  fleeting 
nature  cannot  in  strictness  be  said  to  be,  or  to  exist  permanently. 
And  thus  the  dialogue  closes. 

1  will  now  transcribe  the  passage  relating  to  music,  with  my 
translation  and  notes. 

Tw  a^ifljtta;  jitgTEjvai ;  to  ydg  mKila-TOV  (coj  jvj  sIttsTv)  eijyov  dqff.o-Ji'x.r,^ 
'7rep\  Tag  (ruiM^cuviccg  Icttiv.  aura*  ^  oti  ttIvts  xa»  oi  TiXuovg,  6  Xoyog 
h^sXsyy^st  tov  sv  -^ogoai;  xal  Tg'j7rri[j.n(ri  toluto.  Qripav  aAoywc  tyi  u]aQr;7*i 
/SowAo^fVov.  TTftcraj  yxp  ev  Xoyoic  rijv  yevsa-iv  ecgi5iJi.u)V  Xat^^dvovav,  xai 
Koyog  Io-t)  Tr^g  [xh  Sja  TSTTugMV  STriTgiTog'  rr^g  Se  S(a  ttsvts  r;ixio\iog'  ^jtt- 
Xu(nog  85  Tr^g  dux  Tracroiv  rrjg  8=  S<a  7r«(7wv  xa*  8<a  ttsvt?  rgiTrXda-iog'  rr^g 
oe  &»j  lid.  Tratrcov  TergaTrAacjOf.  r,v  §£  ravraig  BirBKrayoxxTiv  o\  dgfxovixdl 
did  Tracrwv  xot)  lid  TsaardpaiV  ovof^d^ovrsg,  e^co  [j^stoou  ^aivov(Tav,  ovk 
u^nv  IcTTJ  Is'^srrQai  Trig  uKor^g  tcZ  aXoyc/j  Tzaod  tov  Xoyov  (mttti-q  votx,ov) 
•)(a.gi'(fi[Lkvmg.  '7v«  toiVjv  af  cii  ttsvts  TiT^a-^o^fjiv  Qscrcig,  xx)  tts'vts  tov; 
-jrgcoTOvg  stTS  Tovoug  tj  Tpoiroug  s'Itb  dpfjioviag  ^g^  xaAsTv,  mv  STnTaasi  xa) 
vpasi  T§S7rofx,=vcav  xciTd  to  /w-aAAov  xx)  yjttov  ai  Xonra)  /3a^uT>}Tef  eltrt 
xa»  d^«T)jTsj,  ap'  ei^i  ttoXXmv,  (xiXXov  8=  dirslgcuv  S<«o-T)j/xaTwv  ovTwv 
Tct,  (isXctihvtisvot  TTs'vTS  /xoW  sicr/,"  llicrtg,  xu)  »j|U,jtov<ov,  xa.)  Tovog,  xa» 
T^»j]^<Toviov,  xa)  tiTOvov  dXXo  8s  ovlh  ovts  ixiKPOTsgov  otjie  jasj^ov  ev 
fwvri  ^caplovj  o^uT>]Ti  xa)  fiaguT^Ti  TrspaTOWfcsvov,  [/.sXcolriTOV  e<rTi. 
''  But  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  number  (five)  bears  no  allusion 
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to  music,  the  art  above  all  others  in  which  the  god  (Apollo)  takes 
most  delight  ?  Assuredly  not.  For  the  harmonic  art  is,  I  may 
say,  principally  concerned  about  concords  ;  and  tliese  concords  are 
five,  and  no  more,  as  reason  clearly  evinces,  in  opposition  to  those 
persons  viho,  by  the  ear  alone,  without  scientitic  rules,  pretend 
to  trace  these  thinc.;s  in  the  strings  and  holes  of  musical  mstruments. 
Now  all  concords  derive  their  origin  from  the  ratios  of  numbers ;'  and 
the  ratio  of  a  fourth  is  that  of  4  to  3  ;  that  of  a  fifth,  3  to  2 ;  that 
of  an  octave,  2  to  1 ;  that  of  an  octave  compounded  with  a  fifth, 
3  to  1 ;  and  that  of  a  double  octave,*  4  to  1.  As  to  the  concord 
Avhich  the  harmonists  superadd  to  these,  and  denominate  the 
octave  compounded  with  a  fourth,  smce  it  exceeds  the  regular 
measure,  to  admit  it,^  in  compliance  with  the  vague  dictates  of 
the  ear,  and  in  defiance  of  the  just  laws  of  reason  and  proportion, 
is  improper. 

"  Not  to  dwell  then  on  the  five^  dispositions  of  the  tetrachord,  and 
the  five  principal  ^  modes  or  keys  (shall  we  call  them)  or  harmonies, 
from  the  intension*^  or  remission  of  which,  transposed  higher  or 
lower,  the  other  corresponding  grave  and  acute  modes  arise  ;  are 
there  not,   1  would  ask,  out  of  the  many,  nay  infinite  number  of 


'  That  is,  the  fourth,  fifth,  octave,  and  their  replicates;  except  that  com- 
pounded of  an  octave  and  a  fourth,  which  Plutarch,  following  the  theory 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  rejects.  The  Pythagoreans  (says  Barney,  vol.  1, 
p.  45.)  reject  some  concords  which  the  ear  pronounces  to  be  concords, 
merely  because  they  did  not  fall  within  the  proportions  which  they  chose 
to  admit.  The  compound  interval,  for  instance,  of  the  eighth  and  fourth, 
though  undoubtedly  a  concord,  they  would  not  admit  as  such,  because  its 
ratio,  3  to  8,  is  neither  a  multiple  nor  super-particular,  that  is,  expressed 

by  numbers  differing  by  unity. N.C.    What  Burney  (p.   143.)  says  of 

Plutarch  in  this  treatise,  \iz.  that  he  asserts  the  fourth  and  fifth  were 
frequently  sounded  together,  and  were  thence  called  <Ti/|U.f wvai,  is  a  mistake; 
at  least,  I  can  find  nothing  like  it. 

^  Which  was  the  greatest  interval  in  the  perfect  scale  or  system. 

3  This  is  levelled,  I  supposed,  against  Aristoxenus,  who  professed  to  go 
rather  by  the  judgment  of  the  ear  than  by  rules  of  proportion. 

*  That  is,  hypaton,  meson,  synemmenon,  diezeugmenon,  and  hyper- 
bolseon,  which  altogether  composed  the  great  system  or  scale  of  two 
octaves.     Burney,  p.  8,  11. 

*  That  is,  the  Dorian,  Ionian,  Phrygian,  ^.olian,  and  Lydian  modes, 
which  being  transposed  a  fourth  lower  gave  the  Hypo-Dorian,  Hypo-Ionian, 
&c.  ;  and  being  transposed  a  fourth  higher  gave  the  Hyper-Dorian, 
Hyper-Iouian,  &c. ;  the  first  five  being  called  the  middle  or  original  modes, 
the  other  the  five  grave  and  the  five  acute  modes,  in  all  15.     Burney,  p.  48. 

^  Or,  in  plainer  words,  by  the  sharpening  and  flattening  of  which.  What 
follows,  TfETTo^ivtu)'  -xaTa  to  ^aXAoy  xKi  r,TTov,  I  havc  rendered,  "  transposed 
higher  or  lower,"  as  the  contexi,  I  think,  plainly  directs.  I  have  adopted 
Wyttenbjch's  correction  of  m  li:i.Ta:ru,  for  w;  lmzn<TH,  as  necessary  to  make 
sense.    These  dialogues  are  miserably  corrupt. 
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intervals,  five  only  that  are  used  in  melody  ?  namely,  the  '  quarter- 
tone,  the  half-tone,  the  tone,  the  minor  third,  and  the  major  third ; 
beside  which  there  is  no  other  greater  or  less  distance  ^  in  sound 
limited  by  acuteness  and  gravity  admissible  in  melody." 

Taking  all  Dr.  Burney  says  about  the  ancient  theory  of  music 
for  correct,  I  think  1  am  clear  as  to  the  general  meaning  of  this 
passage  of  Plutarch ;  and  if  what  I  have  said  is  of  any  assistance, 
1  shall  be  satisfied. 

F 


NOTICE  OF 


Nova  Chrestomathia  Tragica  Grasco-Latina.  Edifa  a 
Jo.  Carol.  Volborth,  A.  M.  Inter  Reg.  Theol. 
Ord.  Repet.  Adscripto  et  Reg.  Sac.  Theotiscce  Goetting. 
Collega  Extra  Ord.  Adscito.  Goetting.  l?/*?.  12mo. 
pp.  256. 

With  such  a  title,  was  it  tl)e  pleasure  of  its  editor,  that  this  neat  and 
elegant  little  volume,  should  be  decked  out  and  bedizened.  Our  readers 
might  imagiue,  at  first  sight,  that  it  consisted  of  a  selection  from  the 
Greek  Tragic  Theatre,  accompanied  Avith  a  Latin  version.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  The  work  is  made  up  of  the  Choephorae,  the  two 
Electras,  and  the  Agamemnon  of  Seneca,  with  the  simple  text ;  and  it 
is,  reader,  because  Seneca  wrote  in  Latin  and  not  in  Greek,  that  the 
compound  is  denominated  Gxveco- Latina.  The  title  is  one  of  those, 
which  editors  are  apt  to  stumble  upon,  when  they  "  seek  after  better 
bread  than  can  he  made  of  wheat ;"  and  not  widely  abhorrent  from 
the  free  and  high-flown  taste  of  Mundungus,  who,  having  occasion  to 


*  Of  the  3  genera  the  Diatonic  divided  the  tetrachord,  or  fixed  fourth, 
into  one  semitone  and  two  whole  tones;  the  chromater  into  two  semitones 
and  a  minor  third;  and  the  enharmonic  into  two  quarter-tones  and  a 
major  third. 

^  Iv  (pt^vJi  x'";'"''  i^yr^ri.  x't!  ^acvrnrt  TTf^'irov/xEvov.  Space  or  distance  in  sound, 
limited  by  a  higher  or  a  lower  tone,  seems  merely  a  paraphrastic  expression 
equivalent  to  the  word  SincTyifxa,  interval,  which  he  had  used  just  before.  In 
addition  to  note  5,  I  should  have  added,  that  Aristotle  (I  see  in  Burney) 
calls  the  modes  by  the  same  apf^onai,  Prob.  49,  where  he  says  the  Hypo- 
dorian  mode  was  %i5a,icrri5cuiTaT>)  Tiuv  ap/uoviwv.  Upon  the  whole  then,  we  see 
Plutarch  instances  the  prevalence  of  the  number  five  in  music  in  four 
several  particulars:  namely,  1.  the  concords;  2.  the  dispositions  of  the 
tetrachords  in  the  perfect  system;  3.  the  modes  or  keys;  4.  the  intervajs 
used  in  the  three  different  genera. 
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call   for  his  spade,  cried,    "  Slave  !    bring  me  my  upheaver  of  the 
earth." 

We  are  told  in  the  preface  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Mr, 
Volborth  to  subjoin  a  list  of  various  readings,  together  with  a  short 
commentary.  Heyne,  it  seems,  either  because  he  thought  the  editor 
in;idequate  to  the  task,  or  from  a  seasonable  apprehension  that  by 
swelling  out  the  volume  the  editor  would  only  be  out  of  pocket  by  it, 
succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from  so  doing.  The  latter,  however,  he 
has  threatened  to  publish  on  a  future  occasion  by  itself:  but  we  have 
never  once  chanced  to  hear  whether  or  not  the  threat  was  ever  made 
gpod. 

The  text  of  each  play  is  taken,  without  the  alteration  of  a  single 
letter,  respectively  from  Pauw,  Johnson,  Barnes,  and  Shrceder,  the 
Delphin  editor  of  Seneca.  Mr.  Volborth,  we  are  required  to  be- 
lieve, was  blessed  with  a  taste  for  English  poetry  as  well  ;  and  was 
with  some  ditHculty  restrained  from  adding  to  the  list  the  Agamemnon 
of  Thomson.  "  Si  quid  addere  licuissct,  ante  omnia  tantorum  viro- 
rum  inmiortalibus  o}>eribus  Angli,  eorum  sodalitio  non  indigni,  Thomsoni 
puta,  Agamenmotiem  subjunxissem,  qui  solus  ex  his  fontibus  tluxit." 

His  reason  for  not  adding  a  Latin  version  is  amusing.  "  Versioneni 
Latinam  ideo  non  adjunxi,  ne,  quod  hoc  qualicunque  labore  prorao- 
vere  volebam,  iteruni  aut  retardarem,  aut,  dum  facilius  reddere  et 
extricare  volebam  videri  expediendo,  novis  impedimentis  involverem 
praecas  linguae  studium.  Ubi  magister  ipse,  aut  ii,  qui  eum  audiunt, 
interpretantur,  versiones  habent  vel  exignani  vel  nullam  utilitatem." 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this. 

I'he  typography  is  very  correct :  nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this, 
when  we  learn  that  every  sheet,  as  it  came  from  the  press,  was  never 
less  than  twice  revised  by  the  editor,  and  occasionally  even  thrice. 
The  care,  indeed,  and  attention,  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  this 
little  work,  are  asserted  by  himself  to  have  been  of  a  nature  similar  to 
those,  which  parents  usually  dispense  to  a  first-born  son  ;  a  circum- 
stance, which  reminds  us  of  Kuster's  attachment  to  his  Suidas  ;  who, 
while  engaged  on  that  work,  being  one  night  suddenly  awaked  by  a 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  the 
manuscript,  rose  hastily,  and  carried  it  to  bed  with  him,  with  the 
affection  of  a  father  for  an  only  child  :  "  Unamquamque  plagulam 
ipse  bis,  interdum  adeo  ter,  inspexi,  et  quidem  eA  curA,  qu^  prirooge- 
nitnni  fovere  solent  parentes  filium." 

Mr.  Volborth  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  good  intentions  and 
goodwill.  Even  the  printer,  whose  name  is  Dieterich,  does  not 
escape  hinj.  Obvious  as  this  tribute  of  gratitude  is  to  everv  editor, 
yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  usually  kept  back.  The  compliment  paid 
by  him  on  this  occasion  is  sincere,  and  not  over-rated ;  as  every  one. 
who  is  indulged  with  a  sight  of  the  volume,  will  pronounce  without 
scruple.  "  Laudare  officinam  Dieterici,  meum  non  est :  facient,  qui 
hunc  nitorem,  rarum  in  Germanic,  cum  aliarum  officinarum  literis 
comparabunt.  Vellem,  iterum  opto,  haberemus  optimos  Grjecos  Auc- 
tores  omijo  ^100  habitu  indutos !  "  If  the  German  printers,  who  have 
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ilorished  since  these  words  were  written,  bad  been  pleased,  or  been 
empowered,  to  attend  to  them,  the  Morld  would  have  had  thrown 
upon  it  fewer  specimens  of  hob-nail  type,  and  fewer  sheets  of  charfa 
cacata.* 

Having  exempted  from  the  accentual  mark  the  initial  vowels  of  each 
line,  which,  says  he,  "  vellem  non  fecissem,"  he  gives  us  the  following 
plain  reason  for  his  thus  wishing  the  deed  undone.  "  Habent  literae" 
{vocales,  he  should  have  said,)  "  iuitiales  eadem  neque  majora  immuni- 
tatis  jura,  quam  reliquse."     We  think  so  too. 

Arguments,  Dramatis  Personae,  &c.  are  supplied,  and  the  plays 
industriously  divided  into  Acts.  To  the  Electra  of  Euripides  is  prefixed 
an  V7ro0e(r/s  vTTo 'I?;(Toi)  row  Bnpre^/oi/.  We  had  at  first  some  dilheultv 
in  recognizing  the  man,  of  whom  it  was  said  by  Beiitley,  "  that  he 
knew  about  as  much  Greek  as  an  Athenian  cobler.''  His  name 
was  so  caparison! d  with  Greek,  Who  tvould  have  thought  'twas  but 
plain  Joshua  ? 

On  the  whole,  such  books  are  of  much  use,  and  have  in  their  end 
*'  much  good  and  wholesome  discipline."  It  is  a  truth  not  to  be 
contested,  that  many  scholars,  who  have  been  possessed  of  a  tun  of 
advantage,  where  Mr.  Volborth  had  barely  a  kilderkin,  have  proved 
themselves  much  more  useless  members  of  society  than  Mr.  Vol- 
borth. 


IN  CARMINA  EPODICA  EURIPIDEA 
COMMENTARIUS.    auctore  g.  b. 

No.  V.  • 


u 


Vide  No.  XX.  p.  377. 


LTIMUS  denique  Cantus  Euripideus  ad  regulam  meani  conipouen- 
dus  est  in  Here.  F.  SZ-l.     Sic  lego. 

'Otototoi  (TT^vat,ov  {aTTOKetperatf 

aop  di'dos  TToXews,   6  Atos  cKyofos) 

fieXeos  'EWcu  are  rov  eiiepyerav 

a7ro/3a\e7s"  oAeT  jxavicus  viv  \vaaa 

•^opevdevr  dpavXom'  5 

liejSaK  €v  hi^poiffiv' 

KtvTpov  apfxaaiv  kvhi- 

hwaiv  u)s  ex'  dfiot(3^ 

vvaaas'  fopyw  5'  cKaroy- 

K€(j)6.\ais  6(f>i(jjv  layji^i.-  10 

o(7i  ye\a(T(7e 

/jajO^apohTTor. 

*  Annales  Volusi,  cacata  charta,    Catull.  34.  20. 
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Ta-)(y  be  irpos  Trarpos  tckv  eKTrvevacTai' 

t(t>  /uoi  15 

ueXeos,  10 

Zev,  TO  (TOV  yevos 

iiyovov  avriKU. 

Xvcraabes  tifxojipZTes  cncoiva  hiK- 

ai  TTctXiv  aiTi](TOV(n  KaKcils  kuko.'  20 

lib  areyai,  Karap"^€Tai  \op'  arp.  a. 

evfiar  arep  rvTravwv 

ov  (3pofj.to)  K€y(cipi(r/.ieva  Qvpaa' 

lb),  bofios  TTus  alfxar,  ou-^^i  dvTKTTp,  a . 

Tcis  ^tovvaiabas  25 

t/c  fiorpvuv  €7r€K(i)fia(T€  \()ij3ds. 

(pvyij,  reKy,   k^opfxare  bciiov  mba'  arp.  ft- 

baioi'  fxeXos  eiravXel  ris' 

KvvayereT.  t€kv(i)v biotyfiov  ovb>  UKpavr  avria.  p. 

kv  bofiois  A.v(j(Ta  jGak'^ei/et.  30 

m  al  Kaicwv  dv- 

avbijra.  tov  yep- 

aiov  (OS  (TTevw 

■jtuTepa  Tav  t€  traib- 

OTpofoy,  a  ficiTav  35 

retcea  yevvdrat' 

'ibe,  dveXXa  aeiei  butfia,  irv/inri7rr- 

€1  ffreyjj"  ti  bpq.s,  o>  Ttai  Atos  ;   rdp- 

ayfxa  Tap-dp - 

eivov  ws  kir  40 

'EyiceXdSw  Trore  IldW- 

as  fikXaQp  ei(nrefnr-ei&' 

to  XevKci  yr'ipq.  au)fiaT.  arp.  y . 

XO.     dvaKaXeis  fxe  Tiva  rijv  (douv  ; 

Ar.     aXciffTa  Tav  bof/oitri'  m'Twrp.  y . 

XO.     fjLUVTiv  ovy^  erepov  a^o/jca'  40 

Ar.     redi'aat  iralbes'  arp.  b . 

XO.     (rrei'd^er,  w  arivciKT  iw. 

Ar.     bdioi  (p6voi, 

bciioi  be  TOKewv  ^i^eTpes*  50 

XO.     ovK  av  Tis  e'lTTOi  ;  at'Tiffrp.  b'. 

Ar.     Ti  fjidXXov  i)  TreirovQufiev  ; 

XO.     TTws  Traialy  areraKT- 

av  arav  Trarepos  ai'  (jyairois  ;  54 

Xeye  Ttva  Tpoirov  etrvro  ctt^Sos. 

OeuBev  cttI  fxeXaQpa  Ka,ic- 
d  rdbe  tXij/hovus 
re  Ttalbwy  rv-^as. 

Plane  facetus  est  Hermannus,  dum  personis  Cliori  singulis  quibusque 
partem  cantus  aliquam  tnbuere  vo^uit.    j^stiusmodi  distributio  nulla 
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auctoritate  nititur.  Profecto  \vxc  modo  non  omnia  canit  servus,  qui 
tiraore  perculsus  in  scenani  intrat,  et  uarrat  oratioue  non  coutinua,  sed 
quasi  per  sdltiim,  res  intra  -jeAJes  j^estas,  et  quas  esse  gerendas  suspicatur. 
Similiter  in  Oreste  Piiryx  servus  Nuncii  partes  agit,  et  verba  efiundit 
nunc  Antistroph.x?,.  nunc  Epodi  ad  regulas  cosupnsila.  Uterque  locus 
est  eo  noniiue  insignis,  quod,  iis  exceptis,  Nuncius  nou  aliud  nisi  senarios 
taiiere  soiet :  et  quod  ad  cantum  ex  Hercule,id  not.ibilias  evcnit,  quod 
luiicuin  exstat  exemplum  carminis  in  Proodum,  Struphas,  Mesodum, 
Strophas  et  Epoduiu  digcrendi.  Nam  alteram  exeniphim,  ut  quondam 
putaveram,  nioris  ejusdeni,  postea  e  numero  exceptionum  ipse  exenii. 
Vide  Classical  Journal,  No.  xix.  p.  40.  In  Oreste  monui  levissima 
t'cUitum  errata  restare  quas  prohiberent  quin  metri  leges  detegerem. 
Idem,  ut  in  siniiii  loco  par  erat,  hie  quoquc  monerc  potiii.  V.  3.  pro 
TToXts  reposui  TrrAews  :  cl".  Tro.  820.  'EAXciSos  ai-Qos,  Pers.  59-  ciydos- 
ains,  ibid,  92o.  Xwpas  ai'Qos.  V.  5.  Ita  Tyrvvhittus  oj)tirae.  Vulgo 
IvavXois.  Hermannus  ev  avXuls:  quod  conlirmare  vohiit  Seidler.  a  v. 
supr.  871.  '.at  KciravX'iaco  ^opw.  verum  ibi  MS.  K.-aravrXZ/aw  :  et  Wake- 
fieldus  (poi'w:  recti  us  (^ciioi/:  vide  Fleasdii  Specim.  Crit.  in  Platon.  p. 
127.  V.  6.  Eandem  rem  hie  iu'iuit  Nnncius  ac  quam  narrat  in  9^7' 
qui  locus  est  sic  legi  ndus  'Ec  rwJtV  fiatyeip  upjxu,  reu-^os  ovk  e^ny,  "E- 
(jjciaice'  btcppov  b'  elaejjaivev  iii'Tvya,  K.aQ€u'e,  K€i'Tp<i>  bfiBei'  ws  Uei'iot',  yepl. 
inepte  vulgo  ap/nar  ovic  e^wv  e^eo'.  Ipse,  ovk  transposito,  erui  reu-^^os  e 
Te-)^c>)v.  Redde  Tev-^os,  apparatuiii.  Voculaiu  red^os  in  aKevi]  deprav^- 
atum  revocavit  Porsonus  ad  Eurip.  Ion.  1 198.  Advers.  p.  270.  et  in 
rayyos,  ad  Hec.  788.  V.  8.  Vulgo  i)s  £T7L  XibJDCf  vvicros.  Intelligere  ne- 
queo.  Reposui  ws  kir  anoiftif,  vixnras.  Anglice,  as  if  just  at  passing  the 
post.  Vocula  vvaaas  in  viKrjs  corruuipitur,  ut  praeciare  vidit  Musgrav- 
ius,  in  Iph.  A.  215.  iXiirfrwr  Trepl  vtKas.  Contulit  V.  D.  Horn.  I\.  T". 
300.  et  conlerre  poterat  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxiv.  IS.  cat  Treo)  vufraav  'Atr- 
«paXeo)s  KcifxTTTOvra  Tpu-)(M  cvpiyya  (pvXd'^cii.  Et  nouniliil  verba  nuncii  il- 
lustrat  Hesych.  v.  Ni'maa,  quam  exponit  per  KnuTrrnpa,  ano  rov  eXBovros 
rar'  nvTov  vvaueiv  tovs  'Ittttovs.  V.  p.  vulgo  Topywv.  At  Euripides  u- 
surpat  Fopyw.  Vide  Valck.  Phoen.  458.  V.  11.  E  <t(  Xi;<7(Ta  erui  yeX- 
afjfre.  Illud  dictum  nostra tis  Gray,  "  Malignant  Fate  stood  by  and 
smiled,^'  cum  loco  Euripideo  bene  convenit:  (pii  adumbratur  ad  imag- 
inem  Homeri  IX.  A.  73.  f^pis  b'  up'  ti^atpe  iroXvcrrovos  elaopoioira  :  ean- 
demexpressitScriptorScut.  Here.  208,  //  §'  cnrXi^Tov  creo-aoi'ta  scil."Ept£  : 
necnon  ^?ischyl.  S.  c.  Th.  951.  a'lb'  iTri]Xa.Xcit,uv  'Apal  t6v  o'ivv  vupov. 
Et  sane  arbitror  e  loco  Homeri  margiui  appicto  oriri  vocem  TroXv^roro*  : 
quam  delevi  vulgo  positam  post  bicfOKn.  V.  14.  Pro  €(J7rvei/nre-e  Elms- 
lei  us  ekTrreyo-erat :  qui  citat  in  Class.  Jour.  No.  xv,  p.  213.  Philoct. 
380.  Oi^  i^a'iTroT  els  Tiiy  liicvpoi'  ttc:rXei'>acis  e.^wv  et  Aristoph.  Vesp,  394. 
KoM  py'fTrore  gov  irapa  ras  kuvjus  oiipt)aio  ptjb'  aTrOTrapbw,  loca  scilicet  op- 
pugnatura  canoni  Davvesiano,  facile  tamen  emcndanda,  lesendo  f^KwXev- 
aei  rv-^ujy  et  ovpy'jtTO/jiat  ovr  aTTOTv-'tpbio.  V.  19.  Herm.  XvcT/rabes.  Wake- 
field wpojipibres.  vulgO  Avcraa  be  a  a»;uo/3pw-os.  Ibid.  Ex  aizoivobiKOi 
CiKUi  icaKO~i(nv  eKTcrcKTaovfTiy,  erui  aTrowa  biicai  TrdXtr  aWy'iaovai  catcotr 
KaKa  :  et  MS.  Steph.  exhibent  KaKo'is.     Syntaxis  ita  se  habet  bkai  uIti)- 
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Gov(Tiv  cnrotva  to  yevos :  nbi  duplex  accusativiis  est  Grtccorum  more  : 
mox  KaKols  kara  stare  fortasse  potest  enl  oniisso :  fortasse  tamen  prie- 
stat  KaKU)v  KaKa.  cf.  Hec.  ()84.  (Ed.  C.  1238.  V.  21.  Strophica  a  de- 
texit  Heroiaiiuus  et  y  Seidler.  de  Vers.  Dochni.  V.  22.  Herm.  rvna- 
votv:  vidgo  Tv/jirnvMv.  V.  24.  De  a  i.  e.  w  et  po  perii)utatis  uionuit  Al- 
bertus  ad  Hesjchiuni,  nisi  me  memoria  fallit.  V.  26.  Seidler.  inseruit 
€k-,  Diox  transposui  k-m-^ev^atrL  m  eTrtiMficKre.  Hoc  verbum  exstat  iii  Al- 
cest.  846.  et  metaphorice  sanguine  dicitur  KarnKdjfxa^eiv  in  Phoen.  364. 
juxta  emeudationem  meam  in  Classical  Jonrnnl,  No.  xvii.  p.  52. 
V.  26.  Ita  Mnsgr.  pro  Xw/)as.  V.  28.  Vice  knavXelrai  reposui  kiravkei 
Tis.  Etenim  in  sententiis  tecte  dictis  ss^pe  ns  corrumpitur.  V.  29.  re 
ante  tekvujv  delet  Herm.  V.  42.  /j.e\a.dpu)  -apay/.ia — els  bofxovs  ire/nTreis. 
At  bo/iovs  nascitur  e  v.  supr.  850.  elmrenireis  bofjcovs.  V.  40.  "Erepov 
ledde  infaustum.  vSirniliter  e-epos  ()aif.ib)v  apud  Pindar.  Pytli.  iii.  62. 
Callimach.  Fragm.  xci.  Bentl.  ad  Phalar.  p.  269.  Lennep.  Epist.  xxiii. 
Valck.  Diatrib.  p.  112.  Mox  u^oyuat  intelligere  nequeo.  Restitui  ci^c- 
fiai.  Amat  Euripides  cv^  a^o/xai.  Cf.  Alcest.  327.  Orest.  III6.  juxta 
cmendationem  Elmsleii  ad  Heracl.  6OO.  qui  citat  et  Eumen.  392.  et 
ipse  addo  Suppl.  891.  ovbd/x  a^froi,  ut  perite  restituit  Pauwius.  V. 
52.  Deest  ti.  V.  54.  Vulgo  ufxfaireis,  literas  sejunxi :  etenim  apud 
Euripidem  ttHs  av  est  utinam  observante  Valck.  ad  Hipp.  208. 

Etsi  probe  scio,  quam  molestus  aliis  soleat  is  videri,  qui  sua  inventa 
laudibus,  utcunque  justis,  cumulaverit,  Kleoque  in  re  tali  prudens  taceo  ; 
tamen  nibil  impedit  quominus  ipse  mihi  graluler,  quod  a  me  post  annos 
bis  niille  verus  et  vetus  ordo  cantibus  Euripideis  re^tilutus  sit  in  iocis 
iUis  prcecipue,  nbi  plerique  vel  prave  vel  nihil  viderint:  quorum  loco- 
rum  nuniero  adjungi  debent  quatuor  svslemata  pro  Aiiapjesticis  iiregu- 
laribus  vulgo  habita;  verum  ilia  revera  Antistrophica  libet  nunc  in  or- 
dinem  redigere,  partiin,  ut  omnia,  quve  ad  Euripidis  Melica  spectant, 
ad  umbilicum  perduci  possint,  et  partim,  ut  proniissum  aliquatenus 
absolvam  datum  in  Class.  Jour.  No.  xiv.  p.  377.  Quae  vcro  ad  Sopho- 
clem  i^erlinent  in  aliud  tempus  mihi  reservabo.  Carmina  Euripidea  ex- 
stant  ill  Hec.  et  Iph.  A.  sic  in  posterum  legenda  Hoc.  5^. 

"Ayer  w  Tralbes  rip'  ypavv  Trpoubos. 

TTOO  cojXMv  ayer  upuourrai 

vvi'  6f.ivhov\ov,  Tpwft^es 

vfup,  TrpoaBe  b'  ixyaacrav, 

c'p.  o. .  avTicTTp.  a. 

X<4/3erc  0epere  TreyUTrer'  aeip-  5       otpir  elbny,  cii'  <f)oftepav 

are  btf.ias  efxoi^,  efiaOoy  ebarjv. 

y^paicis  ■KpoaXaCi'ifierac  x^^''*"'  ^♦^f'  'y^j'^are  Trcub',  20 

jcayw  cTKoXiM  cKiiiwri  x^pos  is,  //oj'or,  niKtov  iiyKvpa,  reKVhjv, 

biepeibo/^era,   ffirevfru)  ftpabuirovv  Tt)y  ^lovwhij  0p»;'k-?/v  Karevei 

IjXvfTlV  iipdpwv   TrpOTld€~lfT.  iO         ^CtVOV  TTUTpi'oV   fvXaKuls. 

li  iTOTyta  x^^^'f  neXavoTrrepvywv  eirrai  ti  leoV  yoepbv  yoepuiy 

fidrep  ih'eipm',  d)  (TKOTia  rv^  rf  fxeXos  iji^ei ;  rou  nor  e//a  ^pZ/v  25 

acTTepoTrabos,  ti  wot  aiwpovfi  wb'  aXiaTTOs  (j)piff(Tei  Tdpi3ei  ; 
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eK'TrayX'  ovtu)  oetfiacrt  (pdcrficKTiy  ;  Betas  xpv-^as  TpwdSas  lalboiu 

aTroTrejdTrofiai  evvvyjai'  6\pii',  15       ws  fioi  k-plvwaiy  oveipovs. 

B.V '^epi   Traibos   ejJLOv  tov  <tw5o//-7         elcoy  yap  ftaXtay   eXafoi'    Xvkov') 
evov  Kara  QpjjKTfv  j  a'lfjoii  x<^^^  C 

*fi(pi  Tlo\vt,€tpr]s  T€   fiXviS  dvyar-1         a<paiBofih'ai',    cVtt'  efxuiv  yopdruv^ 
pas,  t^i'  ovei'jXijv  J  <T7ro<T9e7ffav  ty  uXku.  30  § 

kul  Tobe  heifxa  fJ^oi-  iiruibou 

y'jXd'  virep  i'lKpas 

Ti'>f.tjj0v  Kopv(j)ds  (pdi'raff/x 

'A^tXews,  T]T€i  be  yepas 

Th)V  TToXv/iKJ-^^d-  35 

oiv  ma  'Tpbj- 

idbwV   (ITT  eyas 

fHK-pws  cnr    e^ds 

7re^\paT€  robe  iratbos, 

baifioves,   tKe~ev(i).  40 

V.  6.  Viilgo  fiov  befias.  At  utramque  voceni  oniittit  MS.  B.  be^a^ 
tantuni  MSS.  3.  rectius  omisissoiit  y^eipos  in  proximo  versu,  qua  voce 
clelcta  inutavi  efiov  in  efxor,  ut  coiistnictio  esset  befxas  ef^iov  yepaids. 
Vide  Valck.  ad  PIkkh.  1518.  V.  13.  E  vidgatis  w  aTepona  bius  erui 
m.(TT€p67:ubos.     Cf.  verba  Tibulli  ii.  1.  87.  Noxjtingit  equos  currumqus 

sequuntur sidera  fulva  choro  expressa  ad  iniagineni  Theocriteani  in 

Idyll,  ii.  sub  fine  Xaipe— eX??;  a/a  Xtwapo'^oe  ■)(_aipe-e  b'  dXXoi  ASTEPEi 
tvK)]Xoin  Kar  liyrvya  vvktos  OFIAiiOI  :  ubi  Scholia  citant  Euripidis 
Androniedae  fragnientum  quod  plenius  exhibct  Aristophanes  in  Thesnu 
1065.  sic  legendum  'H  vii^  lepas  aWepos  drrrepoeibea  yibra  bifpevovs 
ws /uaK-poj' "iTTTTfi'jwa  biiuKeis  TOV  uefivoTctTov  bi  'OXv/uTTov  :  quern  locum  iu 
animo  fortasse  habuit  Plato  in  illo  nobili  loco  Phaechi  p.  202.  Bas.  2. 
344<.   Laeniar.   6   fieu   bi)   fxeyas   fjyefiujy    ev    ot'oarw   Zievs  Trrrjyoy    apfia 

iXavywy  TrpwTOS  'jropeverai raJi  ^e  enerni   crrparia  deiLi'   re  kuI  batfio- 

vib)y.  V.  J 4.  Vulgatuni  evyv^^os  displicet  propter  evyvy^oy  repetitum. 
Reposui  eKTzayXa  cujus  olim  fuit  gl.  e^oyos  (Hesycbins  enim  "E^TayXa— 
ei^oy^a)  in  h>vv)(Oi  postea  depravatuni.  \'.  IS.  Aid.  elbov  elboy  ydp» 
MSS.  nonnulli  elSo)/ alterinn  omittunt:  mox  dedi  cat  vice  yao:  solen- 
nis  var.  iect.  vid.  Person  Phoen.  1495.  V.  20.  Vulgo  Tralb'  e/^un-  ot 
fioyos  d'lKiov  AyKvpu  r  kf-iiLy.  At  efiov  oritur  e  var.  leet.  enieiidatura 
fxuvos  in  ixovov.  unde  lirinatiir  conjectuia  uiea  legcutis  rtKyoiy  vice 
Tefiutv  in  Append.  Tro.p.  I'JG.  ubiallegavi  Nostri  Fragm.  ab  Alexandre 
Rhetore  servaluni  ayKvpa  areyiy^  et  Iph.  T.  57 .  2rj/Xot  yap  oiKojy  elal 
■:ralbes  cipacyes  et  Sopliocleum  illud  "AXX'  elirt  fJ-r^rpl  ira'tbes  liykvpat 
(itou :  ubi  si  quis  legal  bo/iou  vice  iSlov  huic  piausus  dabo.  V.  24. 
Vulgo  yo^pdli.  Repoiui  yoepwv  :  de  formulis  liujus  generis  dixi  ad 
Iph.  T.  in  Class.  Journ.  N.  xv.  p.  144.  unde  emendabis  Pliilocl.  I09. 
(TTvyepov  ffTvyepds  scil.  (pvaiv  arnyephy  et  fiiorr/s  trrvyepas.  Ct.  Hec. 
1.54.  beiXalu  beiXalov  202,  beiXaia  beiXaiav.  V.  25.  VulgO  ovttot  :  at 
hue  pertinet  noviroTe,  ante  Qeidy  vulgo  posituni,  leviter  niutandum  in 
rou  TTwe,  subaudi  ejt«t.  Hujus  loci  nexus  plane  poslulat  negativam 
particulam  exulare.     V.  2(5.  Vulgo  Tapfld.    Ipse  dedi  Tdpflei.     Cf. 
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j/zi/^os — Tpwt'uVis.  At  Ilelenum  et  Cassandiaiu  dudum  esse  mortuos 
poteral  aliquis  ex  Iiac  fabula  siispicari.  V.  30.  Vuhjo  dmyK^  oii^rpws. 
Porsono  visae  sunt  pro  var.  lect.  ludyku  et  ajok-ws.  Ipse  vero  ex 
avdyKQ:  erui  ti'  u\k^  :  et  inserui  oh:rpios  in  v.  38. 

Panca  inter  veiha  prjecedentia  mulavi :  at  paiicioia  restant  mutanda 
in  scquentibus  :  elenini  legi  debet  tali  fere  niodo  Epodus  (cujus  praj- 
cedeutia  Antistropbicas  partes  disposni  in  Append.  Tro.  p.  142.  ubi 
reponas  velim  per  totuni  carmen  liO.  vice  KAS.)  in  Hec.  204  et  sqq. 

f^~P-  P .  dt'Titrrp.  b'. 

/j.v(T')^ov   yap  jx  tSar   vvpemdpiTr-  ot  j^itv,  w  /iiirep  bvaravc  filov,        J 

rar  1 

beiKaia  beiXaiav  o'liei  Kkalu)  irat'obvprois  Opi'ivoiaiv, 

Xeipos  v(f  dpTraarTaj'  Xat^oro/toi'  tov  e/xov  be  (ilov  Xwjjas  \v/iiav  T 

OK^fxi'OV  yas  0'  {n!:o-tfj.7rof.i.ai,  er  okutco  ov  fieTaKkavaofxai. 

€i'da  V€KpG)v  A!ib-  dWa  dareir  jxoi 

y  fiera  Keiao/uai  rdXatra.  6       ^vPTV^ia  Kvpijire  KpeicKTiov. 

V,  1 .  MS.  unus  ovpeiOper-ay.  At  ovpecrttfioiTos  et  coniposita  simi- 
iia  usurpantur  qnolies  dativus  pluralis  cum  alia  voce  jungitur :  O|oet- 
pd-r,s  et  similia,  si  dativus  singularis  verbuni  compositum  efficit,  V. 
4.  Vulgo  cKvixvov  in  alia  sede  ponitur  :  id  mutavi  et  transposui.  Etenim 
et  aKvjjLvov  et  noa^pv  tautologa  sunt  de  una  Polyxena  dicta  :  e  contra 
Neoptolemus  innuitur  per  aKvfjivoy.  Construe  upwcKTrai'  vrro  x^'P^s^ 
vKvjxrov  Kfufxorofjiov  :  ubi  Xai/uorofxos  active  sunii  debet.  Anglice  seized 
hy  the  hand  of  a  young  cutthroat.  Ibid.  Vulgo  v-KOTreinro^evav 
<tk6tw  :  at  e  Uteris  ultiuiis  erui  kv  cKuno  et  eruta  transposui  post  Xvf.iav 
T.  V.  9-  Dedi  Aw/3as  pro  Xdjftav.  Etenim  (iiov  Xw/3as,  a  life  of  dis- 
grace. V.  10.  MS.  unus  /leTaKXavaofiai.  Vulgo  /xeraKXatofiai.  At 
sensus  postulat  verbuni  activum,  et  KXavaofxat  est  futurum  verbi 
jcXatw  non  KXato/nai.  Iluic  tandem  Commentario  de  Euripideis  Epo- 
dem  finem  tacit  Iph.  A,  v.  IIT".  et  sqq. 

"■'■p-  «  .  di'TiffTp,  a'. 

AT.  "  TrejXTTw  Goi  Trpu'i  tuIs  Tvpoadey      AT.    *'  vvfif€T>jii  ms  Otis  ev  r    doK- 

Vb)S  T  11 

heXrois,  (1)  Ai'jbas  epros,  evvals  a  eKbwaeiv,  XtKTpois 

fit)  areXXetv  rav  trhv  Xviv  Tvpos  oro/u,  ovk  epyov,  Trape-^MV  'A^tXevt 

Tctv  KoXivubi)  TTTtpvy  Evpolas  ovK  oibe  ydfxovs,  oiib'  art  Trpdcrcrofxev, 

AvXiv  T  deiKXvaruv  els  uX-  5       ovb'  on  Ketvo)  TratS'  l-eeprijiuara'     15 

\as  itipas  yap  rdbe,   Kai  beii'wv  l6 

Traibos  Oijc-cfiey  vfieraiovs."  beivd  y,  e-oX/irffT  'Aya/x^fivcjv." 

Aganiemnonis  epistoloe  sumniam  exhibent  Stropha  et  Antistropha : 
inter  quas  eloquitur  Senex  servus  Kal  ttus  WxiXevs  XeKTpwv  dtrXaKuv  Ov 
fieya  (jwaaiv  kirape'i  Ov/itdi'  loi  arj  r  dXti^w  ;  ci'ifxaiu  on  fys :  idem  quo- 
que  ad  finem  Antistrophae  duos  Anapasticos  canit  Ourus  rw  deas  rtjv 
valb'  uXo^oy  $ar<'<7«s  ijyes  ac^dyiuv  A«>'ao7s;  quibus  respoudet  Aga- 
meuiuon : 


Euripidea  Commentarius.  31 

arp.  (y.  drriffrp.  (^. 

eilioi  yyilbfias  e^effrav,  20      IIP.  eorat*  AF.  KXyOpuy  f  e^op- 

fxa.  .         ,  32 

at  ai'  irimo)  S'  e?s  arav'  iro/XTrais  §'  iviv  avrriaas 

uii  vvv  /ny'iT  dXffwb-  ttoKiv  opfxAcreis  roi/s 

€is  'liov  K-pj/vas,  ■xaXapyovs  ctti  KvkX- 

fii'jd'  vTTVb)  deXj^Orjs.  lOTrelovs  dvfieXas.  36 

nP.  €v(pr]/j.a6poe~i'  aizeuaWffiaffiXev.      IIP.   Tnceros  hk,  (ppdaas  rdbe,  irws 

etjojuai, 
AF.   aXX'    '{6'    tXi(T(Twv    aov    iroba,      Xeye,  Traibl  aidev  t^  (t^  t  dX6y(^Ml 

yn'iPV- 

ur]hk.v  inrelKiov'  -Trdrri]  ht -izopov    27  AF.  (T^paylSa^wAaffcr',  ^v  €7rt  6e\rw 

ayiarov  du.ei(i(3)vXev(jae  (pvXdffffuiy,  Tijbe  KOfxHeis'  'i6i,  XevKaiuei 

ui]  Tis  (T€  Xddt)  rpo'^dXoiffiv  oxois  rube  (jju)S'   i'jbi],  Xafnrovty  >/ws 

■xapafi€i\Lajueyr)  ■Trdiha  KOfiiiovcr'  Trvp  re  -edpiTTTnoy  riv  6'  dsXcov. 

evQuh'  a.7ti)vri'  \^\avawv  izpos  vavs\  ^i/XXa/je  fiv^dwy.  43 

dyrjTwy  oXj^tos  els  reXos  44  eTrwSds. 

ovbels,   ovb'  evbaifxojy' 
o'uiTM  yap  e'jjv 
Tidcny  dXvTTOs. 

Inter  bfec  qufedain  nee  tanien  niagui  momenti  perinutantur.  V.  5, 
Vulgo  KvXiv  aKXvij-ay  :  quie  nequeo  intelligere.  P»,eposui  deiKXvoroy. 
Cyrillus  Lex.  MS.  citatus  ab  Alberto  ad  Hesych.  V.  Evfjiiros,  exponit 
vocis  etvinologiam  Trapa  to  evpi-nriaruy  fcac  del  elXfiroy  :  et  idcirco  Aulis 
prope  Euripum  sita  vere  dici  potest  deiKXv<7-rvi'  similiter  dfKpiKXvcrros 
uKTi)  et  TTt-pa  exstat  apud  Sopboclera  in  Tracli.  763  et  79^-  Ibid.  Tds 
omittit  MS.  V.  6.  Vulgo  yap  b>)  Ttaibos  baiaofxey.  At  bt)  est  var.  lect. 
pro  bciL  unde  erui  6tj.  Redde  Oi'iaofxey  differemus.  E  contra  corrige 
Iph.  A.  1078.  legcndo  Tdjxoy  l^rjpijbwy  ebauay  (et  in  Antistropbico 
Ki/Zv'Xw  Trei'TtjKoyTa  Koupai)    collato  V.  707'  ebaiaay  ITj^XtWi-  yufxovs  deoi  : 

vuluatum  eOeaay  frustra  tuetiir  Marklandus   advocate  722.  doiyqv 

Qijaofiey.  ibi  enini  tauj  ob  Aganiemnonis  verba  prseeuiitia  tarn  ob  am- 
pbiboliani,  non  alia  lege  servandani,  legi  debet  ducrouey  cum  MS.  A. 
V.  11.  Vulgo  Ni'/i^e/oi/s  eh  dy Kujyioy  evvas  eybiocreiy  Xe^rpois.  Hoec 
intelligere  nequeo.  Levis  est  euiendatio  vocum  eis  dyKujyujy  in  dels 
€VT  doKi'ws  :  pra;sertira  quum  ev  et  a,  y  et  r,  o  et  w,  sa^pe  perniutantur : 
et  profecto  ainant  probati  Scriptores  ev  et  aliud  adverbiuni  5>ic  con- 
juncta:  Vid.  Elnisl.  Edinhuro-h  ReiK  N.  37-  p.  yi-  locis  ibi  citatis 
'adde  Hesiod.  Epy.  107.  Ipb.  A.  1409.  Aristopb.  Eccl.  239.  255.  Av. 
362.  Vesp.  891.  1334.  Eq.  4b"2.  797.  V.  12.  eKbdxreiy  est  Mark- 
landi.  V.  l6.  Vulirantur  ro^e  kuI  bewoy  in  alio  loco  :  niox  bic  5et»d 
ye  ToX/A^s  'Ayuuefxyoy  tU'ut,.  At  cua^  oritur  ex  initio  fabulae :  mox 
bene  Marklandus  y  e-oXfxas :  unde  erui  eroX;.(r/(T' i.e.  IroXfirjira:  dein 
beivoy  in  bentLy  inutavi  ut  constructio  esset  illi  similis  qiiaui  liecubce 
pauloante  restitui.  V.  26.  Nusquam  alibi  dicilur  ipeaauy  Trcba  ;  semper 
iXiairioy  et  coniposita.  Vid.  Beck.  Indicem.  Hinc  corrige  Soph.  Antig. 
158.  legendo  yuz/ru' eX/ffcrwj' quod  et  Jobnsonus  prajcepit  collato  ibid. 
231.  at  e  contra  in  Ajac.  .368.  reponendo   ^rXdray  kpiaauy.     V.  31. 
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Vocem  eyOcihe  interpretabantur  Trpos  vavs  Aavow)' :  islud  embleina  iii- 
dicavit  luetrum.  V.  32.  rube  post  earai  bene  omittit  Aid.  V.  33. 
E  Tulgato  ?V  ynp ''t*^' nullo  negotio  erui  ^' Tvtj^ :  etenim  be  et  yap  per- 
pctuo  confuiiduntur,  necnon  t  et  rj.  Vox  Jyis  exstat  ad  initium  crrp.  a\ 
et  quater  alibi  apud  Euripidetn:  sextum  locum  ipse  in  App.  Tro.  p. 
330.  inveni  e  conjectura  in  Iph.T.  1240.  quam  edidit  Seidlerus  pro  sua. 
V.  35.  Vice  '^aXwovs  reposui  -^aXapyovs  ex  Hesjchiano  \a\apyovs,  ra 
Aicpa  tG)V  TTobibv  i'lTOi  twv  ovi^^wv  jrobapyovs  y  Ta-^vnohas.  Exstat  vox  in 
Soph.  El.  867.  ■yciXapyois — afxiXkais.  At  Lexicographus  et  Editores 
vocem  non  satis  iutelligunt,  qute  derivatur  a  XtjX?)  et  "Apyos,  i.  e. 
equus  Argivus.  Ecquis  nescit  Homericum  'lirwoftoTov  "Apyos  1  Et 
profecto  dicitur  XtjX?)  'A^yeTa  ut  Al-yala  ttioXos  in  CEd.  C.  304.  et 
YmpKolvs  oxos  in  El.  729-  Hunc  locum  tentavit  Blomfieldus  ad  S.  c. 
Th,  489.  parum  feliciter,  quiametri  rationem  non  suo  more  perspexit. 
V.  35.  Facillimee  Ki/cXaiTrwv  lets  erui  KvicXwirelovs.  Vid.  Beck.  Indicem. 
V.  37.  Redde  Tncros  Anglice  credited.  V.  47.  Vulgo  ris  contra  nie- 
trum.  Collato  v.  29-  Ovk  eirl  iraaiv  a  ecpvTevd  ayadols,  'Aydf/efxyoi^, 
^Arpevs :  reposui  Trdexi :  quoties  illae  voces  perrautentur,  indicat  Por- 
sonus  ad  Prom.  354. 

Nescio  quo  casu  evenerit,    ut  hodie  inveniam  aliud  carmen  Epodi- 
cum,  quod  ad  regulam  nostram  redigi  debet.  Sperabam  etenim  nullum 
exeniplum  hujus  rei  curam  efFugisse  meam  Euripideas  fabulas  non  !evi 
opera  perlegentis.    Sed  els  ciy))p  ov  -Kctvff  6p^.     Exstat  ille  cantus,  uimis 
diu  neglectus,  in  Hippolyto  et  sic  legendus  est. 
V.  1368  et  sqq.    Kat  vvy  obvi'dv  fi  obvi'a  (iaivei. 
Kai  fjLOi  Odvaros  Traiai'  eXdoi. 
juedere,  ror  rdXav- 
a  TrpoaaTToXXvTe  fi, 

vKXvTe  bvcrbaifxov,  hs  a ^(pirofiow  5 

Xoy^as  epajuat  bia/noipafrai, 
did  T  erivdaai  tov  efxov  (3iorov, 
T^  Trarpos  e/nov  bvcrrai'os  dpa 
fiiai(j)6vu)v  avyyuviov 

i^aXaiutv  7rpoy€ryi]Tupioy  r'  10 

k^opi^erai  kukov,  ovbt  fieXXet, 
l^jioXe  c  (^fioXer  eir  ejie  ri  irore  tov  ovhev 
cvT  eTraiTiov   KaKibr  (o'l/xoi  fxot  ti  (put) 
Twv  h'  dvavb))rov  ftadovs  tois  drraXXu^uf 
fjioTav  Ifidv'   ei'Qivbe  koi^iarei  els  1 5 

'Aibos  ye  vvktos  bvffTCiXaii'  cimyKa. 
V.  1.  Vulgo  obuva.  Fl.  obvyup.  quod  est  vero  proximum.  Cf.  Hec. 
684.  CEd.  C.  ]  238.  KUKk  KuKQy.  V.  2.  Ita  MS.  E.  V.  5.  Vulgo  deest 
t\  V.  8.  Vulgo  w  :  dedi  rw  cui :  scil.  /3<orw  quorum  conjunge  e^opl- 
$e.rai.  V.  §.  hie  re  additiir  et  omittitur'  in  vers.  seq.  ubi  tamen 
Ldsc.  agnoscit  post  iraXaiwy.  V.  U.  Vulgo  rovb'  avaXyriTov  TrdOovs. 
At  draXyrfTos  est  imniisericors  vid.  Sopb.  Aj.  946.  qui  sensus 
est  hie  nullus.  Reddit  Monkus  mipitied.  At  Chorus,  Nun- 
cius,  Diana  et  Theseus,  cranes  Hippolyti  laiserentur.    Ideoque   aut 
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falsus  est  Euripides  aut  Monkus.  Ipse  dedi  ch'avbt'jrov,  infandi.  E»- 
stat  vox  eadem  in  eodeni  sensu  apud  Soph.  Aj.  784.  luox,  collato' 
Helen.  310.  ftddos-  i^aKujf  reposui  (iaBovs  vice  Trddovs  :  eadem  var.  lect. 
est  in  Pers.  463.  juxta  Cod.  Viteb.  V.  1.5.  Lasc.  eWe  be  fioi.  lude 
erui  evdevbe.  V.  16.  Vitiose,  ait  Monkus,  exhibent  MSS.  A.  et  Fl. 
A'ihov  ye  vvktos  hvaTiiXaiv  dvayica.  Imnio,  recte,  ut  metrum  com- 
monstrat,  excepto  A'ihov  quod  in  'Aihos  rautavi :  Vulgo  koi/ui- 
aeie  tov  hvahaifiov  "Abov  fieXaira  vvKvepos  t  dvdyKu.  Inter  qua;  pro- 
fecto  Euripidea  sunt  /xeXaaa  et  vvtcrepos  de  re  eadem  dicta.  Ipse 
sordes  istas  e jeci,  et  erui  els  bofiov  e  bvabaifxop' :  at  hofiov  est  supple- 
nientuni  ellipseos  post  'Aibos. 

Hactenus  de  Euripideis.     Mox  iEscbylea,   dein  Aristoplianica,  pos- 
treraa  Lyrica  Fragmenta  persequar. 

EtontSf  dabam  Kalend.  Ocfob.  a.  s.  mdcccxiv. 


ETONA. 


Quam,  SARA  Conjuge  comitante,  reviseram,  Cumitiis  majoribm  astivis : 
a  xxiv.  ad  xxviii.  Sext.  MDCCCXIV : 

Quo  tempore  Filiolus  noster,  Capellus,  Etonensihus  feliciter  adscriptus,  et 
in  SCHOLARES  COLLEGII  REGALIS  ETONENSIS  est  adscitus. 

Poiche,  per  mia  "Centura,  a  veder  torno, 

Voi,  dolci  Colle,  voi,  chiare  e  fresche  Acque, 
Ben  posso  dir,  "  avventuroso  il  Giorno,"        VER.  GAM. 

Magnam  vim  locus  adraonitionis  habet,  suavissimi  pueri :  nam  haec  ipsa 
cernens,  quondam  mea,  nunc  vestra  studiorum  incunabula,  communium 
memini  Literarum.        HADDONUS, 


fj^  FELIX  Etona,  tuos  dum,  cara,  recessus 
Mente  avid^  lustro,  atque  oculo  per  cuncta  sequaci, 
Et  prata  et  valles,  lenique  meantja  tractu 
Vestra  fluenta,  quibus  juvenilis  turba  natantum, 
Versantdmye  trochum,  clavave  pilam  impellentum. 
Plena  auimis  exultat  et  aevo  laeta  novello ; 
Aut  urget  rapidam  Tamisina  per  aequora  cymbam ; 
Aut  sepes  vallesque  cavas  transmittere  gaudeut, 
Aeraque,  elati,  conto  in  sublime  ferente  ; 

Dilectas  Musis  turres,  Aulamque,  Scholasque,  10 
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34  Etona, 

Etsaliceta  canora  din,  juxtaque  coruscas 

i\rces  Vindesori,  ccelo  capita  alta  ierentes, 

Et  Martem  Phcebo  socium  ;— queicumque  Britannam, 

Cui  doctae  mista  est  hedeiae  pacatior  umbra  ; 

Et  statuarn  specto  vestri,  dulcissima.  Regis,' 

Qui  Patriis  docta  non  inferiora  tropaeis 

Pace  tulit,  cunctisque  decus  veiierabile  saiclis; 

Musccum  libris  veterumque  novisque  refertum, 

Et  pictis  arte  antiquamirabile  chartis; 

Et  pulchrum,  parva  sit  quanquam  mole,  sacellum,  20 

Organico  solituni  mentem  mulcere  sonore, 

In  Superumque  animum  sedes  rapture  volucrem, 

Sacra  tua  haec,  sanctosque  Patres ;  quam  grata  recursat 

Temporis  effigies  lapsi,  annorumque  pnorum, 

IMilitiaeque  me«,  sub  vestris,  optima,  signis 

Prima  ruiJimenta^  et  puerilis  pensa  laboris 

Dulcia,  dimidio  neque  tandem  evanida  sa^clo  ! 

"  Hie patiens  operum  parcoqiie  assneta  Juventiis,''^ 
Arcana^  et  qui  Grammaticag  moremque  loquelae 
Et  res  antiquas*  rimentur,  et  abdita  longe,  SO 

Annales  pangant,  et  prisci  temporis  acta,^ 
Et  sacra  Hebrmtm  monumenta,  et  Saxona  scriptas 
Edoceant,  et  spes'  vitai  finemque  regendoe. 
Proque  Fide  paupertateni  contemners  et  ignes, 
Atque  opprobria  dira  pati,  cunctosque  labores ; 
Et  quicquid  cati  in  terra  mortalibus  usquam  est 
Numinis  incorrupto  et  Veri  reddere  amori  :^ 
Et  qui  agri  moneatque  et  vitae  tempora,  et  anni.' 
Inde  potestates  herbarum  ducta  propago 


'  Henrici  Sexti.  Godolphino  collegii  praeposito  statuente:  at  et  aliam  in 
Sacello  marmoream  Betharaus  posuit.     Baconi  opus. 

^  Cameree  longse  toUegii  inscriptum. 

^  Chekius.  Crocus.  Morellus.  Burtonus.  Uptonus.  Plumtreius.  Fos- 
terus.     R.  Edwardus.     Porsonus. 

"•  Haddomis.  Wottonus.  Hatcherus.  Dickinsonus.  T,  Hydius.  Hear- 
nius.  Elstobius,  Fr.  Harius.  Bryantius.  Horum  Hatcherus  annales,  seu 
Biographicam  Etonensem,cons,cT'ipbit  ab  ejus  Primordiis  ad  Ann.  1572. 

'  Hallus  ;  sive  Aulseus. 

*  Kingius.  Huntius.  Liliiis  (extrito  s)  sive  Insulanum  veils.  Grsci  autem 
Romanique  non  transrerebant(qiiod  infinitam  pareretobscuritatem)  sed  mol- 
licbant  Nomina  propria;  additisetiam  suae  ipsonim  linguae  terminationibus. 

^Harrisonus;  Coxias;  Rousius ;  Halesius;  Whichcotus.  Pearsoniis.  Bar- 
rovius.  Stanhopius.  Gulielmus  Sherlockius.  Fleetwoodius.  Chapmannus. 
E.  Litteltonus.  Ashtonus.  H.  Davisius. 

«Allejus.  Gloverus.  FuUerus.  .Saunderus.  Ilullierus,  Wilsonus;  sive 
Volusenum  appclles. 

*  Tusserus. 


Etona.  35 

Quae  teneat:' — vel  qui  leges  et  jura  miiiistrent  :*  40 

Et  qui  permissas  rerum  modereolur  habenas  ;' 

Aut  peregre  gentis  pro  majestate  loquantur  :''■ 

Quique  regant  classes  qua  Sol  utrumque  revolvi 

Adspicit  oceanum  : — late  et  felicibus  ausis 

Qui  inagnis  clan  legionibus  imperitarunt/ 

Inde  hominum  mores*  studium  queis  noscere  et  urbes, 

Et  nota  heec,  pulchre  picta,  in  commune  referre  : 

Et  quos  Suada  aluit;  quorum,  mirante  senatu, 

Fulmmeum  eloquium  visque  ardentissima  veri 

Humani  generis  sanctissima  Jura  solebat  SO 

Et  Pacem,  et  leges,  libertatemque  tueri.' 

Et  quos.erudiit  prasstantes  cda  Mathesis,^ 

Et  normam  astrorum  docuit,  tractusque  cometarum, 

Et  lucis  naturam,  et  magni  foedera  mundi.9 

Et  Musaa  Mele,  per  chordas  quae  citharistae, 

Harmoniam  divinam^  expergefacta  figurant. 

Inde  pii  Fates,  et  coelo  digna  locuti,'° 

Angligeniimque  lyrae  qui  fulsit  gloria  tanta," 

Inde  novas  qui  vitam  auctam  coluere  per  artes ; 

Inde  tufim  decora  ampla  viri  qui  voce  togaque  60 


'  Wardus  Eliz.  reginse  medicus;  et  reg.  Jacobi.  Dickinsonus.  Batteiua 
Bakerus,  archiatrus. 

^  Mounteneius;  philologica  et  judicial!  laurea  insignis;  Carolus  Pratt; 
postea  comes  Camdenus  et  com.  plac.  jud.  prim,  et  cancellarius:  meritis 
tamen  quam  titulis  major.  Hasaeus  vel  Hayes.  Mansteldius,  nuper  Com- 
munium  Placitorum  judex  primarius.  De  iis  qui  nunc  sunt  judicibus  quos 
Etona  protulit  posteri  loquantur.  Multi  et  jure  civili  et  canonico  claruerunt. 
Cowellus.  Janesius;  aliique. 

^  Walpolius.  Cliatamus.  Northius;  Foxius.  aliqui  nunc  inter  vivos,  apud 
nos,  insignes. 

*  Westius;  Ann.  1483.  Hawkinsius;  Smithius.  Wottonus.  Aschamus; 
qui  dum  legati  miuiue  fimgeretur,  contra  jus  gentium  est  interlectus. 

^  Draperus.  Wellingtonum  Etona  inter  suos  recenset. 

^  II.  Feilding.  Coxius. 

7  Lytteltonus.  Gulielmus  Pitt;  Chatami  comes.  Foxius. 

«  Savillius.  Oughtredus.  Aufeldus  sive  Ofellus.    H.  Jonesius;  Anni  1712. 

9  Boyleius. 
'"  Frearus;  Anni  1517;  Morellus ;  Martinus  pluresquealii. 

Dum  Registrum  Regale  verso,  credo  me  invenisse,  ad  annum  1594,  eum 
ipsum  Joannem  Miltonum  qui  maximi  iliius  Miltoni  pater  lull,  inter  Alumnos 
Etonenses    in   Collegium    liegale    Cantabrigiense    deductos.      Ipsum    lUum 
Gulielmum  Jonesmm  quodammodo  inter  suos  Etonse  licet  referre. 
*'  Fletct.eri.  Wallerus.  Westius.  Ansteius. 

"  Graius  Lyricorum  nostratflm  illnslre  decus.  Alii  plurimi,  et  plures  in 
aevum  utauguramur  perpetuofuturi,  quorum  str^nuam  pi.eriiiam,  optimisque 
auspitiis  earum  sub  lutela  incceptam  juventutem  Musat  Etonenses,  Latii 
Grseciii  que  veieris  numeris  et  voce  usae,  victuris  chartis  inseryiere.  ( ieorgius. 
Sumnerus.  Harius.  Tighii.  Pepysius.  Foxius.  Jamesius.  aliique  plurimi, 


36  Etona. 

Protulerunt,  nionitis,  curaque  fovente,  penatum  :* 
Quique  sui  similes  alios  fecere  merendo  :* 
jNec  gens  ulla  miigis  Britonum  omnem  augebit  honorem 
Istis,  quos  Etona  suos  agnovit  aluninos. 

Otia  quam  vestra  haec,  docta  et  jucunda,  renident ! 
Campatiaque  sonum,  studiis  qui  dividit  horas 
Aure  traho  :  sonus  hie,  puero  mihi  cognitus  olini, 
Quam  placet,  adniiscetque  cadendo  dulce  severo  ! 

Jamque  in  certamen  mittunt  sua  rostra  Quiritum 
Cecropidumqne  umbras ;  circumstipante  corona  70 

Insigni:  lucet  qua  plurima  juncta  venustas 
Foemineaeque  decus  formae,  matrum  atque  sororum  ; 
Natorunique  tuuni  qui  publica  munia  tractant, 
Inque  toro  clari  et  castris,  intusque  fonsque, 
Deusa  coliors,  Etona:  et,  quae  tua  maxima  laus  est, 
DoctriiKB  gravitas,  mentisque  potentia  rectrix. 

Postquain  omnem  trepidi  consessum,  oculosque  suorum 
Lustravere,  aliquis  juvenum  tunc  fanei  infit : 
Firmatisque  animis  ubi  voci  froena  soluta, 

Turn  vero  erumpens,  vibralum  pectore  pleno,  80 

Intonat  eloquium  Demosthenis  ;  aut  Ciceronis 
Plenior  hibernis  nivibus  facundia  captos 
Labitur  in  sensus  et  inundal  pectora :  vel  quae 
Mincius  in  Tliamesin  pulcherrima  carmina  vexit 
Per  maria  illa^sa  et  per  tot  volventia  saecla  ; 
Enthea  quaeve  Melesigenes  niodulamina  fudit ; 
Atque  Sophoclei  majestas  summa  cothurni : 
Anglaque  non  istis  quse  cedat  musa  Camcenis. 
Hinc  sapere  et  fari  ut  possint,  et  rebus  in  arctis 
Eloquio  pariter  patriam  factisque  juvare.  90 

f  orsitan  et  vestras^iterum  spec  tare  cohort  es 
Inque  sacrum  montem  gradientia  laeta  licebit 
Agmina  ;  pars  et  erit  nostri  quoque  sanguinis  illic  ; 
Et  tandem  /M(iam  juvenilem  iterare  videbor. 
Sed  veras  acies  et  erunt  et  saspe  fuere, 
Qui  post  banc  speciem  belli  duxere,  gravesque 
Militias  et  longos  didicerunt  ferre  labores, 
Vulneraque  et  mortem,  media  inter  pra?lia,  passi :' 


»  Smithius.  Savillius.  Wottonus.  Rousius.  Sumneri;  Heatliii;  Cookii; 
Robortsius;  Bernardus;  Fosterus;  Daviesius;  et  qui  olim  nominabuntur. 

^  Hobdrtus;  Allestreius;  Waddiiigtonus;  Reynoldus;  Hetheringtonus ; 
Burtonus;  Stoierus;  Poteus;  Daviesius.  Evepyirai.  Aiiique  plurimi  in 
omni  officioruin  humanorum  parte  optime  sentientes,  scribentes,  agentes. 

^  Inter  hos  Robertus  Manneriorura  stirpis :  qui  e  vulnere  mortuus  breveiu 


Etona,  37 

Vicit  amor  patria ;  tuaque  ilia  exempla  verenda  ! 

Et  paci  belloque  paras  :  sed  maxima  ^ace  100 

Laurea  proveniat  tibi,  quae  felicis  o/iv(B 
Veletur  foliis  :  donee  mox  aspera  tandem 
Ssecula  in  agternuni  positis  mitescere  beliis 
Et  Themis  alma  et  pacatrix  Sapientia  mundi 
Jusserit,  exsurgatque  annorum  ille  aureus  ordo. 

Quin  et  solennes  refer unt  quum  festa  Decembres 
Annua  et  ingeniis  stimulos  melioribus  addunt, 
Versibus  et  certant  pueri,  quae  Bacchica  mos  est 
Antique  insignire  modo,  carmenque  probatum, 
Cornibus  insigne  auratis  vittisque  decorum,  110 

Pro  veteri  ritu  sinuosa  volumina  pandit, 
Et  celsa  de  more  triumphal  pensile  in  aula. 
Fors  etiam, — tale  in  spatium  si  vita  feratur. 
In  decies  septemque  excurrat  labilis  annos, — 
Ilia  legam  nostri  fuerint  quae  condita  nati : 
Qui  nunc  prima  haurit  musarum  elementa,  bonisque 
Artibus  institui  discit ;  mox  fort^  docendus 
Ambrosiis  dapibus  divumque  adsuescere  mensis  : 
Ilia  legam,  tali  si  arrident  numina  voto ; 

Ad  vestrasque  redux  turres,  et  amoena  vireta  120 

Fortunatorum  neniorum  coetusque  beatos, 
Gaudebo,  et  patria  mentem  dulcedine  tangar, 
Advena  post  longum  exilium  ;  festisque  dierum 
Laetior,  hospitio  rursumque  potitus  amico. 

At  me  si  prius  abstulerit  devectior  aetas, 
Hajc  tua  spes,  uxor:  quae  nunc  felicia  prata 
Etonte,  et  ripas  mecum,  callesque  silentes, 
Multa  animo  volvens,  peragrasti :  et  pragmia  natum 
Quae  maneant,  et  quam  vigili  debentia  curae. 

Nee  tibi  pectus  iners  :  nee  quae  sit  gratia  nescis  1 30 

Linguarum  :  sive  Ausonia  tu  effata  recentis 
Seu  recolis  Gallorum  et  grandia  leutonis  orsa, 
Affine  aut  Tnsco  modulamen  gentis  Ibera. 
Et  tibi  Musa  favet,  suaque  in  penetralia  duxit, 
Et  voeem  numerosque  dedit,  socianda  lyraeque 
Verba,  et  maternos  praecordia  ad  intima  sensus  : 
Addictumque  animum  exeoluit  vero  atque  decenti. 

Qu6  magis  haee  placuere  tibi  quae  mijenia  spirant 

in  terris  vitam  immortali  gloria  mutavit.  Neque  Arlestreius  ipse  armorum 
laude  caruit.  Et  Pahnerus,  sub  primis  Etonae  auspiciis,  in  prslio  Sanctal- 
bano  pro  Fumlatore  pugnans  occubuit.  Adisis  Harwoodii  brevem  sed 
non  tenuis  laboris  neque  minimae  laudis  syllogen,  cui  titulus  "  Alumni 
Etonenses." 


38  The  various  meanings 

Eloquium,  et  mores  priscorum  ^  fonte  petitos  ; 

Et  quicquid  docto  dignum  est,  sapientCj  bonoqiie,  140 

Proponunt  imitandiim  et  toto  corde  sequendum. 

Teque  igitur  saltern  fas  sit  gaudere,  et  ovanteni 

Filioluni  amplecti,  stadii  baud  sine  laude  peracti. 

O  nos  felices,  sors  si  haec  contingat  utrique ! 

Salve,  magna  Parens  !— nimium  tu  utcunque  remota, 
Tu  mihi  semper  eris  przesens,  ubicunque,  tuisque 
Sedibus  avellent  nulla  unquam  oblivia  mentem  ! 
Hoec  domus ;  baec  puero  patria  alma ! — baud  ulla  vel  arbor 
Vel  saxum  est,  si  forte  tui  vestigia  traxit, 

Cujus  non  mihi  jucunda  obversetur  imago,  150 

Dum  memor  ipse  mei  et  Graiae  Lati^que  Camanae. 

Ergo  ego  te,  post  quinque  iterum  nunc  lustra,  reviso ! 
Ergo  meum  trado  tibi  nunc,  veneranda,  fovendum 
Filiolum  ;  ut  tibi  me  dulces,  O  diva,  parentes ! 
A  studiis  certe  vestris  non  hunc  alienum 
Progenitum  institui ;  neque  me  mea  cura  fefellit. 

Sit  felix  faustumque,  precor  !  parilique  tenore 
Decurrat  series,  et  Candida  fila  futuri ! 
Ut  tibi  sit,  patriaeque,  et,  si  licet,  utilis  orbi ; 

Et  prolem  similem  videat;  sintque  inde  nepotes  16'0 

Usque  tui  memores  et  fidi  semper  alumni.  ^ 

Augurium  maneat,  vigeatque  ea  cura  perennis  ! 

Salve,  O  Etona ! — iterum  salvete,  salicta, 
Et  nemora,  et  valles,  et  praia  virentia  rivis, 
Sacratusque,  domos  placidas  qui  preefluis,  amnis ! 
Salve,  antiqua  domus !— niteant  tua  Lilia  semper, 
Nee  desint  vigiles,  juncta  his  tutela,  Leones ! 
Vosque,  duces  studiorum,  O  vos,  salvete,  Magistri, 
Exultansque  animis,  et  spe  vernsLiite,  juvetitus  ! 
Nunc,  Etona  ferax,  et  in  ultima  saecula,  salve!  170 

C.  L.  Etonensis.     Trostnua;  tid  Fitlam  Faustinas. 

Anno  Salut.  MDCCCXIV.  XII.  A.  K.  SEPT. 


THE  VARIOUS  MEANINGS  OF  THE  WORD 

^SCH.  Prom.  V.  738.  p^|5i/x7rTouff-a  pa^lixKnv  exveguv  ^Uvx. 

*' 'Pu^'kxj   littus  scopulosum,  Etym.  M.    p.   702.  51.  nugtoog  Se 
xaj  6  7reTgc«5>jj  aiyiuhos  poi^ioi  Kuhsheii,   Suidas,  px^loir     el  'ATTtno) 


of  the   Word  hx^^'  39 

TJJV  aHTYjV,    X«J    TOV    TOTTOV    OtUTOV,    CO    TTpOtTapaTTSJ     TO    >CU/jt.«.        OoVKV^lh,; 

auToo§'  ol  8§  "/wvsj  T^v  ajM-TraJTiV,  T^v,ava;^^aijsr)0-»y  x^j  fiaXacro-*;?."     Blom- 
field.  Eustathius,  p.  1540.  1.  '27-    Etl.  Rom.   has  the  same  passage, 
which  he   quotes   more   fully,   Tag  8=  uKTug  xa)  pou^iug  ol  'ArTt-x.o\ 
xaKoUcriv,    xa)  rov  tottov  hs,  co   Tr^ocra^aTTS*  to  xvfia,  pu^luv  xlyowcrjv  cag 
fv  'PYiTOPiy.ca   sugrircii   As^ikco'   ko.)  f^a%o»  Ss   xa)   pct^iai,   TragctTiivoua-x 
xu)  Tpotysloc.  Yj'icuv   sufTiVTai   8s   xa.)  pap^o',    xu)  cnxxv^wleig  xai  Tqayiixi 
foL^loi.       Mr.  G.  Burges  has  observed,  that  as  Eustathius  quotes 
Suidas  by    name,    whenever    there    is    any   apparent     contradic- 
tion between  them  in  any  passage,  the  preference  is  to  be  given 
to     Suidas     as     the     older     grammarian.        But     with     respect 
to   this  passage  of  Eustathius,  it  is  manifest   that  he  did  not  copy 
from    Suidas,    because    Suidas    is    silent    about    the    Rhetorical 
LexicoUy    which    Eustathius   quotes,   and    that  therefore    Eusta- 
thius   ought   to    have  more  credit    than  Suidas  in  this    instance. 
Zonaras  has  p«%(«J  rag  sx   Qaka<T<rYig  Trhpag,  rj  pa%ja,  toVoj  u\I/>)Aof  : 
which    Phavorinus  also  has   (though  i  ittman  has  not  noticed   it) 
but  there  we  find  Iv  tjj  QuXoc^a-r,.     Photius,  Hesychius,  Suidas,  and 
Phavorinus    have,     pfi-^f^icSui    r)    p-^y^oclut,    ol  rovg    xaraltxavc  s'lg  rug 
hxy^iag  (SaAXovxej.      Suidas  has,  payiug  AaXiWsgoj  IttI  tcov  a8oAtcr;:^aJV, 
Trap'   ocTOv  t^,    p«%'a    auv^'/jhc  eTr/SaAAovxa  xa  xvpi-ciTU   "liopov  kizonKil. 
Again,    pu^iui,  <pgay[xo),  5j  dscriJ.ot.i  tcov  <pqxyix,uTxv,  ' HgodoTog,  where 
Kuster    says,    "  Eexicon    Herodoti,  pyjx'^^5^  fpuyix.ov,  rj  SeV/xv;?  xwv 
(PgxyiJ.u>v.^'     Toup  is  here  silent,  and  Wesseling  produces  only  four 
passages   of  Herodotus,    in   three   of  which    p>]%»>}    is   used    with 
a,a7ra)x»c,  to  which   it  is  opposed,  so  that  there  is  probably  some 
mistake  in  Suidas's  mention  of  Herodotus.  I.  Pollux  in  the  Ono- 
masticon  L.  1.  c.  9-  segm.  tts^j  xXuloovog  p.  75.  has,  xuju-a — sTrava- 
^ixivov  xctTo.   pci'xja.y  :  and    Phavorinus  has,    f>3%i'j5(rjv,  ohv   TrXriy^ugr}, 
xx)  yuP  xa)  yj  pr^'x}^,   olov  T:KY^iJ.6qu.  Tig,  ituqu  tco  '/TTTroxgaxci.      Kuster, 
on  the  passage  of  Suidas,  quoted  by  Mr.  Blomfiekl,  says,  "  Imo 
contra  potius  lones  sic  vocarunt  t^v  TrAvjja/xy^av,  sive  astum  maris : 
Galenus  in  Lex.  Hippocr.  prix}x<Ti,  oiov  TrXYnxt/.vgria-i-   xa)  ya.p  r\  pfiy^A 
clov   7rA>jjW.|xuga  rig   kdjiv  :   Herodotus  quoque  L.  viii.   p.  319-  t^v 
prjX't'^v   et  TrjV    'TrXrjfji.fJi.vpidoi    ex   7ra.gaXXrjXou  posuit,  ut  monuit  etiani 
Portus  in    Lexico  lonico  ;  hinc  miror   quo   auctore  Suidas  con- 
trarium  asserat :"  hence  it  should  seem    that  Phavorinus  took  his 
Gloss   from  Galen's  Z.ex.  Hippocr.    '''Pi^x'i^v  dixit  Hippocrates 
clov  7rA»)j(x.j«,u^av  xiva,  h.  e.  te/ati  quandarii  iitundationem,   ut   Ga- 
lenus  scribit    ev    Tulg   yX'ji7<Tixic,^'  Gorrasi   Dejinit.  Med.  p.  552. 
" 'P>);)^i>jcri,  oTov  7rA>}ju.javpr(rj,  velut  inioidationihus  exponi   Galen,  in 
EiXeg.  ap.   Hippocr.    xui  yug  i)  p^ix'^'^  o'^"  7rA>jjW,j«-u^«  rig  s(rTiv  :  nam 
et  p>)x>'>)   velut  quadam  exundatio  dicitur,  pctx^'^  ''*''''  ^*  restagnatio 
dicitur,  et  annotat  Suidas   pax^^-v  lonibus  indicare  t^v  oiiuituiTiv  xaX 
av«p^cog>]a-iv  T^j  SatAao-o-r),'."      Eoesii  (Econom.  Hippocr.     In  a  Mi. 
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hex.  Hipporr.  belonging  to  Dr.  Parr,  Galen's  words  are  quoted,  and 
it  is  added  "  Hippocrates  nuspiam."  Mr.  Blomfield  quoted  above 
has  cited  only  a  part  of  the  passage  in  the  Etvm.  Mag.  which  I 
shall  give  more  fully,  pa%i? — scrri  ^s  s;r^  Trer^aj  ku)  Itti  aw/xaTOj"  xa.) 
CTTJ  [xh  o-(JoauTOC  e'lgYjTat  Ticcgoi  to  T^ayy,  wg  EvptTn^Yig  ev'Ekuj3yj  uycav- 
toi^jfi  sTtte  tJjv  ^ap/iv,  15  7r«pa  to  kv  a'JTYj  TTPoapa.o'a'siv  Travra  ra  7rA=uga' 
Itti  Ss  tyjC  TrsTPa:,  iruoa  to  o^sa  tivu  s%='v  xa»  Tgap(^ja"  xapiM^  hi  Trug 
6  7r£Tpa)5r)j  alyia\hg,  pw^ioig  xaXsiTar  ko.)  yv}  8e  Ttg  sv  TO~tc  [/.sTocKXatg 
OUTO)  KuKovfJiivY^'  vapa.  too  2iO!pox.Xfi  pci')(ict  XeysTai  yj  tov  ogovg'  ttcx.^ 
eTsgoig  ^s  6  <7vvB-vdgBg  Tonog.  This  passage  is  important,  because  it, 
in  some  measure  from  the  Sophoclean  use  of  it,  serves  to  vindi- 
cate as  a  tragie  word  p«%/a,  of  which  Mr.  G.  Burges,  in  dis- 
cussing this  verse  of  the  Provietheus  in  the  Classical  Journal 
No.  1.  p.  34.  says,  "  Porsonus  potuit  quoque  p«;:^('aio-<v  obelo  no- 
tare,  quippe  quod — vox  pcc^ia  apud  Tragicos  maxime  infrequens." 
For  we  are  there  told  that  Sophocles  has  used  it  with  reference  to 
s.  mountain.  In  Brunck's  Index  no  mention  of  the  word  occurs. 
It  is  however  sufficient  to  know  that  Soph,  used  it,  and  that,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  it  is  a  genuine  Attic  word.  Hesychius  also  has 
with  the  Etym,  Mag.  pcay^ia,  noig  Trsr^wSrjj  alyiaXoc,  where  Alberti 
cites  Photius,  evgu^avTsg,  y^kovtsc,  pay^ag  8e  sHaXovv  Tovg  Tgct^sig 
xa»  TTocgrjxovTug  to'ttouj.  Here  I  will  remark  that  though  uktyj  may 
be  derived  from  oiyvvixi.frango  (agreeably  to  Eustathius  p.  1540.  1. 
2fj  ,  as  it  should  seem,  KVfj.ccTuiyYj  Trap" Hgo^OTCjp  rj  aytTYj  ev9«  8r]AaS^  to. 
xvfjiotra  ciynvTcii),  and  though  it  were  to  be  granted,  what  I  should 
not  be  disposed  to  concede,  that  pa^toi  is  derived  from  prjyvtjarSoci, 
as  the  Scholiasts  on  Dio  Chrysostom,  and  Thucydides  quoted  be- 
low, suppose,  or  from  paa-a-oo,  as  tlie  Etym.  Mag.  derives  it,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  uxt^  and  pu^lu  both  mean  always  simply  Me 
coast,  though  I  do  not  deny  that  pap(^/a  does  sometimes  mean  the  coast 
simply,  but  still  with  a  reference  to  its  rockj/  nature  ;  for  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  passages  cited  above  goes  to  prove,  that  poL-x^ia  is  Traj 
TTSTgcoSr]?  alyiakhc,  whereas  ukty]  is  used  in  a  milder  sense,  and  even 
the  TrgopXrjTsg  a.y.ra\  of  Homer  merely  express  projecting  head- 
lands. Alberti,  on  Hesychius,  refers  us  to  ay^o\,  potylui,  irapa.- 
6ga.6':ig,  ccTToppwysg.  Hesychius  never  w^ould  have  said,  ayixo),  uktix), 
X.  T.  X.  The  passage  of  Thucydides,  to  which  Photius  and  Suidas 
refer  above,  occurs  in  L.  iv.  c.  10,  p.  244.  Ed.  Duker,  avTovg  vuv 
[ufiva.1  Ts,  xa.1  uavvofxs'Joug  %ag'  ixutt;v  t^v  pa^luv,  (toj^hv  rj/xaj  re  avTohg 
xaj  TO  ^uoplov.  The  Schol.  has,  paylex.  Icttj  TrerpcuSj^j  toVoj,  Trepj  ov 
■KipippYjyvrjTcii  >j  6aXaa-(ya.,  x.u)  0  xXvlcav,  xa»  y;  Trig  ^aXixa-<rYjg  opjx^, 
c6=v  TO  vcaTiov  otTTcoSej,  poi^ig  kuXHtch,  cog  a'Tro  Tr,g  pa^lag  TYjg  TTSTQug. 
*'  Herod,  p.  319.  rrjv  7rA>3ju,ju,u^av  f^X'^^  vocat,  vid.  Galenum  in 
J^ex.  et  Fcesium,  de  terra  utitur  D.  Halicarn."  Wasse.  "  Cap.  9^ 
hajc  dixerat  %wg('a  p^aAsTra,  xa»  TrsTgcuSj]  Trgog  to  TrsXayog  TeTpajj.- 
fx.ev!x,    Schol.  iEsch.  Prom.   v.   712.    p^x^uig,  QoiXx<r<rloii5  Ttkqc/ng 
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[Schol.  A.  pa^iaig,  8ia  twv  focy^cav,  Schol.  B.  -rrxg  TrsTpwSvjj  aciyjaXof 
to  Trpoa-apaKTOv,  Schol.  C.  1.  TrpotragaTTSJ  to  xOjtta  with  Eustathiiis 
and  Siiidas  above],  Schol,  Morelli  in  Dion.  Chrys.  Orat.  vii. 
pcc^ioc,  6  rpa^hg  xal  X<9a)S>jj  aiyiuXog,  xct.)  (Vwj  ocno  tou  sxsI(Ts  to 
TTPoa-yiKu^ov  xv[j.a.  olovsi  prjyvva-Sai,  add.  Eustath.  ad  Homer,  Odys. 
e'.  p.  1540,  respicit  hue  Plutarch,  de  Glor.  Atheniens.  p.  6l8.  » 
wapa  TYjV  pcf^ioLV  avrrig  ri^j  UvKoit  xoigaTixTToov  Toug  'A&Y]Vxlovg  Ay{- 
^hOdUv^s"  Duker.  We  have  in  Herodotus  L.  viii.c.  130.  p.  680. 
T>J5  Tr  priy^iYis  x«t  Tr,g  7rX>5j!XjW,upj8oj,  where  Valckenaer  and  VVessel- 
ino"  have  some  excellent  observations.  Dionysius  Halic.  has  in 
Bk.  iii.  c.  44.  uvccxoTTToav  rag  TrsKctyiovc  poc^ixg  t^j  QaXocTTYjg,  which 
D.  C.  Grimm,  in  the  Index  Gracitutis  to  his  Dionysii  Hal. 
Archaoiogice,  Romanes  Synopsis,  Lipsia  1786.  8vo.  thus  interprets, 
fiuctus  in  altuni  surgens.  B.  Casteilus  in  his  Lexicon  Medicum 
Lips.  1713.  4to.  has  the  following  words,  which  the  reader  will 
please  to  compare  with  what  is  said  above  from  Gorraeus  and  Foe- 
sius.  "  Rhachia,  pax'^ot,  lonice  pv)%ir),  a  priaorM,  frango,  rumpo, 
dicitur  inandalio,  vei  restagnatio  maris,  aut  potius  ciepido  liltoris 
petrosa,  cui  alliduntur  Jiuctus.  Transfertur  ab.  Hippocrate  ad 
inundationes  humorum,  et  supernatantias  in  corpore.  Gal.  in  Kxeg. 
Diet.  Hipp." 

Dio  in  the  Roman  History  L.  xxxix.  c.  40.  Ed.  Reimar, 
p.  211.  uses  the  words  ajXTrcuTig  and  potx'^a.  in  the  Herodotean  way, 
ei-KOpnv  ju.£V  tco  tts^'Jo,  ccttopov  ^l  xai  tm  vocutixm  tyjv  7rpo<r^oXyjV,  xa» 
7rA.>j,aju-ypiov  xa)  avccppscov,  'iv  re  t^  aiXTrdoTidi  xu)  sv  t^  p^X'?  stto'isi. 
This  is  an  important  passage  for  explaining  the  Herodotean  sense 
of  the  words.  Again  in  L.  xli.  c.  49-  p-  293.  Trpog  ti^v  t^j 
pay  lag  lv(Tx^p=iav.  Again  in  L.  XLIIl.C.  7-  Trag' auTrjv  tyjv  pap^/av, 
and  in  L.  XLlx.  c.  [).  sTr'avTr^g  TYjg  pap^^i'aj  TiapsTa^aro.  ^\  e  have  in 
Diodorus  Siculus  L.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  184.  Ed.  Wesseling,  ij  jlcev 
SaXarra  7ra(Tav  t)^v  pa-)(}oi.v  e7rjxAu?o'jcra,  and  in  the  Lexicon  Poly- 
bianum,  *'  p«X'«,  impetuosa  maris  (Estaatio  ad  saxa  adlidens 
undas,  (mo  Tr\g  pa^'n^g  Trpog  ralg  (TTriXacj  xarayvojaeva  (Txa<^Yj,  1, 
37,  2.  scopidi  a  littore  in  mare  procurrentes,  saxosum  promon- 
torinm,  3,  39,  4.  n." 

1  have  expatiated  thus  copiously  upon  the  word  p«%««,  because 
its  different  meanings  have  given  some  trouble  to  Dr.  Vincent,  the 
profound  commentator  upon  the  Perip/ns  of  the  Erylhiecan  Sea, 
and  1  humbly  beg  leave  to  refer  him  for  additional  matter  to  the 
observations  contained  in  the  notice  of  Air.  Blomjield's  Prome- 
theus Desmotes,  which  was  inserted  in  the  British  Critic. 

E.  H.  BARKER. 

Thefford, 

Nov.  4th,  1814. 
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EXTRACT  FROM 

HERCULANEUM; 

A  POEM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

W  HEN  you  had  inserted  in  your  Journal  the  initial  address  of  the 
poem,  "  Herculaneum,"  to  its  great  and  royal  patron,  you  expressed 
a  wish,  that  I  would  supply  you  with  some  lines  from  other  parts 
of  that  poem  for  insertion.  That  I  was  not  able  to  do.  My  own 
manuscript  copy  had  been  left  at  Palermo,  where,  indeed,  live 
hundred  copies  had  been  printed.  Those  printed  copies  were,  in 
order  to  be  conveyed  home,  placed  on  board  one  of  His  Majesty's 
ships  of  the  line,  and,  when  that  ship  had  returned  to  England, 
could  not  be  recovered.  In  the  poem  these  lines,  which  are  now 
sent  for  insertion,  had  been  preceded  by  more  than  five  hiuidred 
lines.  They  refer  to  the  earthquake  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  &c.  as 
many  years  previous  to  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

Feb.  <lb.  181.5.  JOE^N  HAYTER. 

Veriim  ubi  flagrabant  lymphati  sceptra^  Neronis, 

Exanimesque  metu  per  terras  ultimus  ille 

Caesar  Oresteo  vexabat  cuncta  furore, 

Kelliquiisque  Tyianni  invitis  ipse  peribat 

Dulcis  amor  vitas,  nova  tum  quoque  pestis  in  Urbem  5 

Herculean!  incumbit,  tristes  minitata  ruinas, 

Majorisque  mali  praenuntia.     Quippe  perenni 

i\rdet  adhuc  odio  iiequc  sic  explebilis  ira 

Junonis,  nomen  privigni,  et  facta  perosae. 

All!  miseros  Cives  :  quid  prodest  festa  litaie  10 

Sacra  Deo  auctori  ?  vittaque  insignis  ad  aras 

Victima  ?   quid  serta,  et  cantus,  et  vota,  precesque 

Thuricremae,  et  sancto  Numen  placabile  Ritu  ? 

Louiie  ali^  magna  haec  pietatis  munera  vestrae 

Iracunda  Jovis  Conjux  mercede  rependjt !  15 

Ecce !  novo  foedum  visu  !  tremefacta  pavore 

Exultat  cceco,  et  ruptis  fugit  hostia  vinclis, 

Ingeminans  sonitus  obscenos  !  nutat  imago 

Quassa  Dei,  subitoque  in  lapsum  prona  vacillat ; 

Auratum  findit  dififormis  rima  lacunar,  20 


„     ..  P.  Marius  Celsus         >  i  a   -r*  <r« 

'  Nonis    )  Taciturn.  ^  ^^-^-^^  ^^^^^^        J  J  A.  D.  62. 

Vjuxta  Coss. 

Februarii  i  c  L-  Memmius  Reeulus  )  t  a   t-»  <;" 

^  Senecam.  p^^^j^  verginius Rufus  }  >  A.  D.  6o 
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Portarumque  jeie  et  rauco  clangore  sonantftm 

Dissiliunt  bifores  valvae  ;  spirisque  reductis, 

Dum  trepidant  raptim  instabiles,  titubantque  Columnae, 

Pulchra  inter  sese  capita  inclinata  reflectunt ; 

Marmor  humi  varium,  tessellaque  picta  dehiscit  25 

In  barathrum,  exhalatque  acri  fcetore  niephitini. 

Pallidas,  et,  frustra  projecto  thure,  Sacerdos 

Dilapsam  populi  in  communia  fata  coronam 

Admonet,  inque  adytorum  ipso  evanescit  hiatu. 

Et  jam  tota  gravi  Campania  pulsa  tremore  30 

Concutitur,  sursumque  arrecto  concita  motu 

Subvehit  iiig;enti  dorso  eluctata  per  auras 

Quaecumque  aut  spirant,  aut  vitae  exortia  crescunt ; 

Et  montes,  vallesque  inias,  pontemque  sequacem. 

Tumque  repente  coacta  suis  per  inane  referri  35 

Ponderibus  complere  locum  recidiva  priorem 

Tentat ;  sed  discors  rerum,  et  turbata  regressu 

Haeret  congeries,  nee  justo  limite  constat;  ^ 

Hinc,  reditiis  incerta,  in  partem  fluctuat  omnem, 

Pendulaque  exagitatur,  et  undique  mobilis  errat.  40 

Hinc  Titaniacam  pugnantia  corpora  rixam 

Intendunt,  aciesque  furit,  collataque  signa, 

Dissimilemque  una,  et  similem  certamine  iniquo 

Materiem  cognata  elementa,  adversaque  miscent, 

Et  temere  accendunt  brutos  sine  more  tumultus.  45 

Aspera  nimirum  cum  laevibus,  humida  siccis, 

Frigoribus  calor,  et  pragduris  mollia  bellant. 

Aha  humili.     Valles  adgesta  cacumina  toUunt 

Exertae  :  victam  submergvmt  flumina  rupem, 

Aut  liquido  mutant  dumosos  gurgite  colles.  50 

AUiso  chalybi  quam  extundit  arena,  vapores, 

Et  piceo  rutilare  igni  scintilla  bitumen 

Cogit,  et  ad  coelum  feedos  expromit  odores. 

Quin  etiam  montes  ipsi  lapithaea  minantur 

Praelia,  et  infandum,  avulsis  radicibus,  ausi  55 

Congressum  diro  properant  cerrare  duello 

Cominus.     Inteijecta  ruunt  simul  omnia  vasto 

Monstrorum  incessu  contrita  ;  ferusque  minutim 

Discerpit  conflictus,  et  interclnsa  resolvens 

Funditus  excidit.     Vestigia  nulla  supersunt.  60 

Jam  terrena  sonant  intus  penetralia,  et  altos 

Nunc  aegre  ducunt  gemitus;  nunc  murmure  surdo 

Ploranti  similis  vox  exaudita  tremiscit : 

Nunc  et  clamores  acuit :  nunc  tota  fragore, 

Mugituque  fremit  terrai  concava  fornix.  Q5 

Quaque  aditu  propiore  patent  Acheiontia  regna. 
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Et  manes,  tetruni  Hirpinus  videt  accola  fontem 

Ampsancti  cessare  lacfis.     Non  ille  protervilm 

Emicat  assueto  lusu  :  non  toxica  vivas 

Efflat ;  non  tactas  sponte  efFervescit  in  auras  ;  70 

Stat  siccata  palus,  arcano  exhausta  meatu. 

Hasc  quoque  Pompeiam  strages  populatur,  et  urbi 

Excidium  intentat,  conquassatamque  revellens 

In  praiceps  agit ;  aut  niiris  pendentia  torquet 

Omnia  vel  librata  modis,  disjunctaque  frangit.  75 

Stabat  ad  angiistas  Sarni  vastissima  fauces 

Petra  :  banc  Alcides  rupto  fornace  Vesevi 

Ejectam  statuit,  quae  rivi  limine  in  ipso 

Ostiaque,  et  portum  specula  munibat,  et  armis. 

Jam  divuisa  solo,  et  discissi  littoris  ora  80 

Cum  Divi  superimpositis  altaribus  exit 

Sede  sua  ;  et  medio  longe  natat  insula  ponto  : 

Interea  muros  divexans  submit  arcis 

HerculeiE,  sa^vitque  malum.     Ceu  navis  in  alto, 

Diversi  quoties  peimixto  turbine  venti  8o 

Bacchantur,  rapiuntque  incertam,  et  utrinque  repellunt ; 

Nee  mare,  nee  remos,  aut  vela,  auditve  magistrum, 

Sed  peritura  vagatur,  et  impete  fertur  inani ; 

Expugnata  velut  ciim  mocnia  transilit  hostis 

Nocte  latens,  pugnae  indocilem,  et  caliginis  urget  90 

Obsessum  timor  inconsultus;  ovilia  furtim 

Ut  lupus  aggreditur  quondam,  aut  vis  fulva  leonis  ; 

Et  stupet  altonitus  formidine  Pastor  inermi ; 

Hand  aliter  lota  trepidatur  in  urbe,  nee  usquam 

Certa  quies  :  spes  nulla  subest,  fuga  nulla  laborum;  9<5 

Sed  variis  pallens  terroribus  incola  captas 

Mentis  inops  discurrit,  et  hue  versatur,  et  illuc  : 

Quas  latebras  !  quam  poscat  opem  !  quo  numine  praRsens 

Devoto  capiti  demum  tutela  supersit ! 

Supplicibus  jam  nulla  altaria,  nulla  Deorum  100 

Majestas,  non  signa  manent  veneranda  catervis  : 

Non  profugus  vovet  illibata  piacula  flamen, 

Nee  pjeana  canit  luctiis  :  jam  crimina  gentis, 

Infectamque  luem  quae  pulvinaria  lustrant  ? 

Auguriis,  lituoque  tmiet  divinus  aruspex  105 

Secreta,  et  sortes  aperire  ;  sed  omine  mussat ; 

Nee  carpenda  pise  reddit  solatia  cura?. 

Gnara  mali,  quamquam  baud  ollis  prudentia  terrae 

Arcanas  prasscire  vices,  notasque  vereri ; 

Acriiis  occulto  primordia  febris  odorant  1)0 

Quadrupedantum  armenta,  et  primi  conscia  motus 
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Certatim  horrisonis  questum  clatnoribus  edunt, 

Conipedibusque  exuta  ultro  per  septa,  per  herbas,  ^ 

Diffugiunt.     Ululant  latratu  rauca  sagaci 

Ora  canum  :  spargit  glebarum  equus  enita  frusta,  1 1 » 

Vaticinaque  tuga,  et  lanientis  hinnit  acutis. 

Miratur  portu,  et  claustris  erumpere  tiuctus 

Nauta,  improvisaque  rates  affligere  syrti, 

Et  refluos  iterum  celeri  glomerarier  aestu. 

Nee  quo  more  soleiit  crispari  leniter  undae,  120 

^quora  dum  mollis  blandi  movet  aura  Favoni, 

Et  placida  zeteruo  risu  tumet  Amphitrite, 

Contorto  videt,  et  furibundo  vortice  ferri. 

Ipsa  sinu  navis  medio,  qud  littora  distant 

Longiiis,  et  latet  baud  dimensae  fundus  arenae,  125 

Terrestri  resilit  motu,  pulsaque  carina, 

Per  costas  horret,  tabulataque,  perque  rudentes. 


NOTICE  OF 
De    l'emploi  des  Conjonctions   Suhies  des  modes 
coiijonctifs  dans    la  langue  guecque.  Sw.   Pai^is ; 
Black  and  Farry^  London. 

IN  his  preface,  the  anonymous  writer  gives  a  short  account  of  the  la- 
bors of  Budaeus,  Vigerus,  Devarius,  Hoogeveen,  Zeunius,  Fischer, 
Kuster,  Dawes,  Valckenaer,  Brunck,  WolflF,  Matthise,  &c.  with  the 
causes  of  the  mistakes  of  some  of  these  celebrated  grammarians  on 
the  subject  of  his  work.  What  he  says  respecting  the  last  of  them, 
Hermann,  is  so  striking,  that  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  with  it : 

"  L'heureuse  etoile  de  I'ouvrage  de  Vigier  I'a  fait  tomber,  en 
dernier  lieu,  entre  les  mains  de  M.  Hermann,  dont  le  premier  soin 
a  ete  de  le  purger  d'une  foule  d'erreurs  de  I'auteur  et  des  precedent 
editeurs;  mais  je  trouve  dej^  ce  premier  defaut  a  son  ouvrage, 
d'avoir  laisse  dans  le  texte  des  taches  dont  on  ne  voit  le  redresse- 
ment  qu'd  la  lin  du  volume,  et  puis,  dans  I'exposition  des  principes 
philosophiques,  il  a  tout  fonde  sur  la  philosophic  de  Kant,  et  distin- 
gue tout  par  la  raison  pure  ou  a  priori  et  Tempirisme.  II  resulte 
de  cela,  un  inconvenient  tres  grave,  c'est  que,  si  on  a  affaire  d  un 
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esprit  recalcitrant  a  la  philosophic  en  question,  (et  les  systemes  de 
philosophic  nont  jamais  qu'un  temps ;)  il  revoque  en  doute,  ou 
meme  taxe  d'erreiir,  les  principes  de  la  syntaxe,  par  consequent 
la  syntaxe  m^me.  C'est  le  sort  qu'a  eu  dans  notre  langiie,  un 
excellent  livre,  devenu  inutile  par  le  renversement  de  la  philosophic 
qui  lui  servoit  de  base.  Je  veux  parler  du  traite  de  I'existence  de 
Dieu  par  M.  de  Fenelon,  dont  la  partie  metaphysique,  etant  toute 
Cartesienne,  a  eprouve  le  sort  de  Descartes.  Du  reste,  je  rends 
plus  que  personne  hommage  a  I'esprit  critique,  an  savoir  profond 
de  M.  Hermann;  je  voudrois  seulement,  qu'il  puisat  la  philoso- 
phic de  la  langue,  dans  la  langue  meme,  et  non  point  dans  Kant ; 
et  qu'au  lieu  de  nous  rendre  sans  cesse  les  reveries  de  Vigier  et  de 
Zeune,  pour  les  combattre  ensuite,  il  mit  tout  ^  fait  de  cote  le 
bon  pcre  et  ses  acolythcs,  et  nous  donnat  une  Syntaxe  qui  ne 
fftt  pas  de  pieces  et  de  morccaux." 

Of  the  work  itself  we  can  only,  at  present,,  observe  that,  however 
the  classical  reader  may  occasionally  hesitate,  and  somctmics  object, 
he  w  ill  be  pleased  with  the  originality  of  it.  We  will  go  farther 
in  its  commendation  :  he  will  find  in  it  materials  for  thought,  recol- 
lection, and  investigation  ;  and  we  shall  be.surprised  if  he  does  not 
find  his  curiosity  gratified,  and  his  knowledge  increased,  by  the 
observations,  which  it  will  suggest  to  his  own  mind. 

We  will  quote  one  passage  on  the  use  of  a  tense  in  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek ;  and  we  recommend  the  principles  of  it  to  those 

who  write  Latin.  * 

"  Lc  parfait  du  conjonctif  actuel,  TreTroiYjKM,  fecerim,  signifie  que 
jaiefait ;  c'est  le  parfait  actuel  du  conjonctif  soumis  et  poste- 
rieur  au  meme  tems  dans  I'indicatif ;  il  est  a  la  fois  futur  et  passe, 
ct  presque  identique  avec  \e  futurum  exactum  des  h-atim.  Je  dis 
presque,  parcequ'il  ne  pent  I'etre  que  sous  la  dependance  de  la 
conjonction,  au  lieu  que  le/w^M/Mm  exudum  pent  etre  affirmatif: 
faiirai  fait,  fecero ;  au  lieu  que  fecerim,  signifiant  que  faie 
ou  faurui  fait,  est  toujours  subordonne.  Cette  confusion  des 
deux  tems  est  deja  bien  remarquable  en  Latin  par  la  forme  meme, 
on  fecero  et  fecerim  n'ont  que  cette  seule  personne  qui  les  dis- 
tingue, les  autres  etant  s&mh\'d.h\^s,feceris,  fecerit,fecerimus,  fece- 
ritis,  fecerint.  Dans  I'usage  meme  on  voit  des  exemples  nom- 
breux  de  fecerim  pour  fecew.  (Voyez  Sanctius,  Minerva,  L.  i, 
c.  13.) 

'  It  Las  been  observed,  luicI  we  believe  with  some  truth,  that  thf  Latin 
tenses  have  a  greater  similarity  with  the  French,  than  with  the  English 
tenses,  and  that  conisequeutly  the  French  have  a  more  natural  facility  JU 
%vriting  Latin. 
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Cette  resseniblance,  ou  plut6t  cette  confusion  de  terns,  a  excite 
une  contestation  entre  les  Grammairiens  model  nes,  pour  deternMner 
a  quel  mode  il  faut  attiibuer  le  futurum  exact um  fecero. 
Pnsciau  et  Perizonius  en  font  un  covjonctif.  Ursinus  s'appuye 
de  I'autorite  de  Varron  pour  le  ranger  dans  rindicatif.  On  trouv© 
toute  cette  dispute  a  I'endroit  cite  de  la  M/nerve  de  Sanctius. 

En  Francois  notre  jaurai  fait  ne  pent  pas  devenir  conjonctif 
sans  se  chancer  en  f  ale  fait :  faurai  fait  cela  qudnd  vous  vien- 
drez :    ilfaut  que  faie  fait  cela  qaand  vous  viendrez. 

Mais  I'usage  de  ce  tems  est  rare  chez  les  Grecs,  parceque 
tAoriste  conJGnctif  est  la  forme  dont  ils  se  servent  plus  comnmne- 
ment  pour  exprimer  \e  futurum  exacfum  soumis  a  la  conjonction. 
On  trouve  neanmoins  des  exemples  de  I'autre  tems. 

Demosthenes   au   commencement  du  discours  veg)    ira.gx7rge<r- 

Ary9>jv  r}  o-uvrfisiotv  Tciuy  aSjxijju-aTcov  u/xjv  e[j.-^S7roiYiXYi,  oil  Ton  pourroit 
mettre  riva  si^ttoiyjit^.  Je  crains  que  le  long  temps  qui  s'est  ecoulc 
depuis  I'ambassade,  n'ait  cause  I'oubli  de  ses prevarications,  ou  n'y 
(lit  accoutume.     Ibidem  pag.  34o. 

SvvYiyopsi  ....  cug  dioi  ....  vofjiov  fijjTSiV  xa)  yga.<^Biv  /x>]5;v»  toov 
'EKXy}VMV  UfJidi  ^oriQria-siv,  og  av  [Ji,rj  TtqoTsgog  Ofuv  ^s^ovj^xcog  rj.  Son 
tonseil  ttoit  quon  portat  une  hi  pour  ne  secuurir  aucun  des  Greet 
qui  ne  nous  auroit  pas  secouru  le  premier. 

L'aoriste  du  conjonctif  est,  comme  nous  venons  de  le  dire,  I'ex- 
pression  du  futurum  exactum  soumis  a  la  conjonction. 

Les  grammairiens  modernes  lui  reconnoisseut  cette  signification 
apres  les  adverbes  de  temps  otuv,  ETrsjSav,  Ittjjv  mais  il  me  sem- 
ble  qu'ils  la  restreignent  trop,  et  que  toute  conjonction  copulative 
lui  laisse  cette  valeur.  Voici  ce  qu'en  dit  ApoUonius,  de  Syntaxif 
p.  270. 

'£av  fxoc^oo,  e\  a.v6(yun/,i  [xu^slv.  'Euv  dga-jjica,  el  a.v6(raii/.i  dpu[Ji,siv, 
fvys  ix,\v  rep,  eoiv  rgB^ai,  kuv  iv  TrugxTuasi  y^VM^j-cn  tou  rpsysiy.  Auto) 
yoip  ol  <ruv^e(r[ji.oi  to  cag  s<ro[x?vov  <7y\iJ^ot,ivov(Tiv  slg  (rvvriXsmv  rj  dg  Ttaqu- 
TUTiv  Iciv  ixuQui.  Si  faurai  appris,  si  didicero.  'Eav  Spa'ju-aj,  si 
jaurai  cotiru,  si  cucurrero ;  tandis  que  lav  Tqiyy  signifie,  si  je 
courrai.  Les  memes  conjonctions  marquent  done  ce  qui  est  futur 
soit  dans  son  accomplissement,  soit  dans  sa  duree. 

Ces  conjonctions  sont  ordinairement  alors  accompagnees  de  av 
mais  ce  n'est  pas  pour  caracteriser  le  temps  que  1'  «v  se  trouve  1^, 
c'est  par  la  propriete  du  conjo)ictif,  qui  reclame  g^neralement 
cette  particule,  emploi  que  les  gramnianiens  distinguent  sous  le 
nom  d'indetini  uooKTToXoyixog :  I'autre  s'appelle  potentiel  Suv*]tjxoV. 
"ha,  conjonction  copulative,  ne  prend  jamais  av  et  ne  retire  pas  au 
temps  sa  valeur. ' 

'  "h'a  joint  a  av,  signitie  ubi,  qui  est  sa  premiere  sigaification  comme  ad- 
verbe.    Aristophane,P/«fMj,  vers.  1151. 
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II  est  constant  que  nous  ne  pourrons  pas  toujours  en  francois 
lendre  par  le  meme  temps  I'idee  que  celui-ci  nous  offre  en  grec, 
mais  de  pareilles  nuances  peuvent  vaiier  chez  les  differens  peu- 
ples.  Les  Latins  memes,  plus  rapproches,  font  un  usage  du  futu- 
rum  exacturn  qui  nous  est  interdit,  et  que  nous  remplacons  par  le 
fiitur  simple  ou  le  present ;  Graculus  esurieiis  ad  cotlum  jusseris, 
ibit.  Ordonnet'ez-vous  a  vn  grec  d.  alter  an  del,  il  ira.  Terence 
a  dit ;  Ut  si  uide  te  exemerim  (pour  exemero)  ego  pro  te  molam. 
Sije  farrache  de  lct,je  tournerai  la  meule  a  ta  place.  Les  paroles 
de  I'Evangile  qu'on  Jit  au  canon  de  la  messe,  font  en  grec  et  en 
latin  un  usage  du  futurum  exacturn  que  nous  ne  saurions  trans- 
mettre  dans  notre  langue.  Tolutu  ocraKig  av  Troj^o-tjre,  slg  t^v  I/a^v 
avd^vt^<nv  TTOirjo-sTs.  Hac  quotiescuruque  fecerilis,  in  mei  memo- 
riamfacietis.  Nous  ne  saurions  dire  :  Toutes  les  fois  que  vous 
aurezfait  ces  chases,  vous  lesferez  ensouvenir  de  moi. 

II  semble  que  lorsque  dtenx  futurs  etoient  dans  un  rapport  corre- 
latif,  teilement  que  I'un  dftt  suivre  I'autre  ou  raccompagnerj  les 
anciens  employoient  I'un  des  deux  comme  J'uturmn  exacturn, 
pour  marquer  une  anteriority  ou  reelle  ou  fictive ;  je  dis  fictive, 
car  dans  le  dernier  exemple  la  simultaneite  est  evidente^  mais  ils 
admettoient  dans  I'action  une  anteriorite  de  raison  sur  la  commemo- 
ration, lis  auroient  pu  rendre  cette  phrase  :  Des  que  jirai  a 
Paris,  je  vous  emmenerai :  ubi  Lutetiam  profectus  ero,  te  una 
ducam,  par  la  dependance  de  votre  depart  au  mien. 

II  y  a  deux  manieres  d 'employer  \e  futurum  exacturn,  ou  apres 
la  conjonction,  de  maniere  que  I'affirmation    appartienne  au  futur 


Ilarpts  yap  ktrri  -rrdd  "iv  av  Trpdrrr)  ris  ev. 
La  patrie  est  le  lieu  ou  Von  se  trouve  bien. 
(Edipt  a  Colone,  vers.  405. 

TovTov  ^dpiv  Toivvv  (T€  TTpoffdcffdai  TreXay, 
Xwpas  beXovaC  fxrjb'  iv  dy  aavrov  Kpardis. 
C'est  done  une  erreur  de  Brunck,   d'avoir  dit  sur  le  vers.  188.  de  V(Edipe  « 
Colone,     "Iva  dr,  ws  dV,  ottws  dr,  cum  subjunctivo  passim  obvia  sunt  ut  sig- 
nificanlia.    "Iva  dv,  dans  le  vers  mentionne,  veut  dire  ubi,  le  voici : 
"Aye  viJv  ai)  fxe,  Trat,  iv'  dv  ehaefiias 
'KTrijjatvovres,  to  fiev  enTWjxev, 
To  §'  dKov(T(i)fxev, 
Kat  fir]  XP^'9  TToXe/xw/J-ev. 
Conduisfz  moi  done,  t>  mafille!  en  un  lieu  oil  nous  puissions  nous  entretenir  sam 
irr^viirence,  et  ne  resistons pas  a  la  nccessitt.    Cet  'Iva,  ubi,  tant  en  grec  qu'en 
latin,  s'emploie  comme  conjonction  pour  des  que  ;  Hac  ubi  dicta  dedit.     Ubi 
semel  qnis  pejeraverii,  ei  credi  postea  non  oportet.     C'est  de  la  meme  maniere 
qu'il  faut  e.xpliquer  V  'iva  du  vers.  1230,  des  Nuces  d'Aristophane. 
Kat  Tavr  eBekijaeis  aTro/xoaai  fxoi  tovs  deovs, 
"Iv  dv  KeXewffw  'yw  ce. 
Voudras-tu  mejurer,  des  queje  t'en  aurai  sommi. 
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simple,  quandje  serai  venu  voiis  partirez.  Alors  les  Grecs  em- 
ploient,  comnie  nous  venons  de  le  voir,  I'aoriste  du  conjonctif: 
ou  c'est  Xefutur  simple  qui  est  subordomie  et  \efuturum  exactum 
affirmatif,  qiiand  tons  viendrez,  je  serai  parti.  Les  Grecs  ne 
sauroient  alors  se  servir  du  conjojictif  qui  n'affirme  jamais  ;  ils  em- 
ploient  une  periphrase  li  la  maniere  de  nos  verbes  auxiliaires,  uttz- 

dshi^oTsg  sQ-o^sbu  :  Aristote  in  Topicis.  Ayant  montre  ce  qui  cofi- 
•vient  a  tons,  faurai  montre  ce  qui  convient  a  cliacun.  On  trouve 
dans  Demosthenes,  a  la  fin  du  discours  Trrgi  TrapocTrpsj-^slag,  un  exem- 
ple  oil  les  deux  formes  de  futurum  exactum  sout  reunies.  Tov; 
OTOuv  «y  ^jAiWw  TTOirjO-ovTug  aVYigriKOTsg  eascrSs  sk  tyjs  ttoKsmc,  av  TODTOvg 
aveAyjTg.  Fous  aurez  enleic  a  Philippe  ceux  qui  S07U  disposes  a  tout 
f aire  pour  iui,  si  vous  chassez  ceux-ci  de  la  republique^ 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Annexed  is  a  short  ghazl  or  sounet,  extracted  from  the  Divan  of 
Ahd'al  Wasea  Jebeli.  This  poet  florished  under  the  great  Sultan 
Sanjur,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  501  of  the  Mohammedan  era, 
or  Hegira,  corresponding  to  the  year  of  Christ  IIO7.  Dowlet  Shah 
in  his  Tezkerreh  or  Biographical  History,  does  not  hesitate  to  rank 
JLbd'al  Wasea  among  the  most  excellent  poets  of  his  age,  which  had 
produced  several  of  high  reputation.  He  was  originally,  as  we  learn 
from  this  work,  of  Gharjestan,  (  •  Um»=>^)  but  resided  much  at  He- 
rat and  Ghaznin.  His  compositions,  however  admired,  have  been  reck- 
oned obscure  and  difficult.  That  which  1  subjoin  is,  probably,  one 
of  the  easiest  in  his  Divan  or  Collection  of  Sonnets.  Yet  it  has  seem- 
ed necessary  to  offer  exphmations  of  a  few  passages.  Considerable 
pains  have  been  bestowed  in  ornamenting  the  manuscript  copy  of  his 
poems  now  before  me  ;  it  is  an  octavo  volume,  beautifully  written  in 
the  Taltk  hand,  e^ich  page  being  ruled  with  gold  lines,  the  title  page, 
and  every  division  between  the  numerous  poems,  richly  illuminated, 

Feb.  23d,  1815,  V.  P. 
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^l-^j      o-i|jtfj.j     ij>j     o^»-A*«    (t**^.       .111 

a.A>mI^       ^»Jlf*<t^      A,jL^       C^Aiv^^      (5^ftJ 

T  r  T 

T.  "  Yesterday  I  enjoyed  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Jemshld, 

It  might  be  said  that  I  had  ensured  the  possession  oi  perpetual 
delight." 

II.  "  I  was  exhilarated  with  pleasure  like  Naliid, 

For   I   enjoyed   the   society   of  a  fair  minstrel  charming  as 
JSahtd." 

III.  "  Before  me  stood  a  damsel  lovely  as  the  offspring  of  an  angel. 

It  might  be  asserted  that  I  possessed  the  wonderful  seal  of 
Jemshtd." 

IV.  "  In  my  banquet  the  cup  and  the  beauteous  cup-bearer ;  the 

taper  and  the  wine 
Are  to  me  as  the  Pleiades,  and  the  Moon  ;  as  Venus  and  the 
Sun." 

V.  "  My  envious  rival  was  confounded  and  became  hopeless  when 
I  obtained  the  victory. 
And  thus  possessed  every  blessing  which  I  had  desired  from 
Fortune." 

In  the  first  distich  our  poet,  as  if  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the 
intoxication  of  recent  pleasure,  declares  that  he  had  been  happy  as 
King  Jemshtd  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  glory  :  and  might  have  almost 
said  in  the  words  of  Horace  "  Persarum  vigui  rege  beatiur."  The  an- 
cient Sovereign  of  Persia,  Jemshtd  (or  JamsheedJ  is  confounded  by  the 
eastern  writers  with  King  Solomon,  in  many  respects,  and  to  both  is 
attributed  the  possession  of  a  seal  ring,  which,  by  its  marvellous  power, 
conferred  on  the  wearer  unlimited  authority  over  angels  and  dsemons, 
fairies  and  genii  of  every  description.  These  preternatural  beings  are 
said  to  have  assisted  in  the  construction  of  that  magnificent  palace  at 
Persepolis,  which,  even  in  ruins,  all  travellers  have  agreed  in  cele- 
brating as  equally  beautiful  and  stupendous,  and  which  among  othei" 
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names   bears  that   of  its   supposed  founder,  and  is  often  called  the 

Takht-i-Jemshid,  (jysiiw*^    CUds^f  or  "  King  Jenishid's  Throne." 

The  second  distich  presents  an  extraordinary  instance  of  double 
elision  in  one  word  JCjU  a  compound  formed  of  ^S  ♦  I  \\  signifying 
"  for  this  reason,"  "  because  of,"  "  on  tliis  account,"  &c.  It  ofteu 
occurs  in  Ahd'al  IVasea's  poems,  and  the  works  of  other  old  writers. 
We  find  in  this  distich,  likewise,  the  name  of  Nahld  twice  mentioned  : 
this,  or  Anahid  as  it  is  frequently  written,  (j^a^Ij'V  is  the  Persian 
Venus,  both  as  a  planet  and  a  goddess.  Hence  theN?/t0and  'Xvdirh,  or 
'AveiTLs  of  the  Greeks.  See  Plutarch,  Strabo,  Agathias,  Ac.  She  ap- 
pears also  as  the  Persian  Diana,  or  Artemis,  according  to  the  learned 
Reland  (Diss.de  Vet. Ling. Pers.)  "  VeteresGr<£ci  Numen  illud  Persicum 
Anaitidos  i.  e.  reneris,  n]od6  et  Dianam  uiod6  Venerem  dixerunt." 
But  the  illustrious  Hyde  of  Oxford  (in  his  Hist.  Ptelig.  Vet.  Pers.  cap. 
3.)  says  on  this  subject  "  Quamvis  enim  Artemis  soldra  sumta  sit 
Diana,  tanien  Artemis  Anaitis  est  Venus  :  nam  quotiescunque  Arte- 
mis menioratur  Persica,  sic  distinguenda  subintelligitur,  et  quidem 
Anahheid  seu  'Avairis  quod  est  Persicum  Artemidis  nomen  plane  Vene- 
rem significat ;  idque  est  Planet oi  Veneris  solum  et  unicum  ubique  re- 
ceptum  nomen."  The  ^Egyptian  goddess  N?/t9,  mentioned  in  the  Ti- 
mzeus  of  Plato,  corresponds  to  the  Adrji'd  (or  Minerva)  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  on  the  words  of  Plato,  as  Relanci  observes,  Hesychius  seems  to 
have  founded  his  *'  N?;i0/j,  'A9»;va  Trap  AlyvTrriois'"  "  Quid  si  dica- 
mus,"  adds  Reland,  "  Ni;(0  esse  Anaitida  ?  Nomen  certe  idem  est  et 
exprimit  Persicum  0\*^\.S  •"  But  this  subject  would  lead  far  beyond 
my  present  limits,  and  many  Antiquaries  of  profound  erudition  have 
already  devoted  to  it  several  pages  of  their  respective  works.  Still,  in 
explanation  of  Abd'al  Waseas  allusion,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  as  personified  by  the  Persians,  Naiad  (or  Zohrali)  the  pla- 
net Venus,  holds  in  her  hands  a  lute  or  harp,  with  the  melody  of 
■which  she  charms  the  celestial  spheres.  To  her  the  poet  compares  his 
fair,  but  terrestrial,  musician. 

In  the  third  couplet,  we  find  the  compound  epithet  Peri-zadeh, 
"  born  of  an  angel,"  or  rather  "  Fairy,"  for  the  word  Peri  (Syj  (which 
the  Arabians,  not  having  in  their  alphabet  the  letter  p,  write  Feri)  is 
that  gentle,  beautiful  and  benevolent  creature  of  imagination,  respect- 
ing which  Sir  William  Ouseley  has  offered  some  remarks  in  his  "  Per- 
sian Miscellanies."  The  classical  reader  will  easily  discover  this  epi- 
thet in  Parysatis,  the  name  of  several  illustrious  Persian  females,  (see 
Plutarch,  Ctesias,  &c.)  In  the  second  line  of  this  couplet  the  poet  al- 
ludes to  that  seal-ring  of  which  the  miraculous  powers  have  been 
already  noticed  in  my  observations  on  the  first  verse. 

The  planet  Veaus  ig  mentioned  in  the  fourth  distich  by  the  Arabic 
name,  Zohrah. 

v.-  P. 
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No.  II.— Vide  No.  XIX.  j7.  156. 

J_iUCIANUS  Charon,  seu  Contemp.  V.  I.  p.  336.  h  rerevru  S'  iTXi^iSaiVf 
i?  etv  u(p'  trtl^AsTE^ov  uXyimrigcv  KetrxTfia-ovf^tvoi. — £st  notum  illud  Clau- 
diani, 

Tolluntur  in  akum, 

Ut  lapsu  graviore  ruant. 

lb.  p.  338j  m  fine  oi/to?  ol  oXiyov  utto  y??  uliapovfiivog^y  ijv  x.xi  9r6r»),  «'vf'«^T< 
ftiia-iToitf  fioyii  Kcci  Toii  yiiroB-t  i^xx.ovirdivTO?  r»v  Trrai^arei, — Cicero  \1\ 
Catil.  ita  cadant,  utne  vicini  quidem  proximi  sentiant. 

Necyom.    p.    310.   x«/   et%o   t??    o-rooli    xeirec/^x^TVfiViSiVTei. — quid    hic 

faciat  Zenonis  porticus,  quum  vix  videam,  corrigere  gestio  <rKi»i  ex 
praecedentibus. 

P.  872.  V.I.  Ed.  Reitz.  lego  riiv  xdgx  ravrcvu  p.  510.  V.  II. 
uvd   crcv  7ra,>Mi  o  v   6i  6  ti  ?  uvxi  Oixxiaa-xvri';  xvtov?,  cet. 

PutO  scriptum  fuisse  antiquitus,  ■jrxXxi  cut  ihxi  ^txxtda-xvTSg  xvrwff 
cet. 

Quum  antea  ne  vita  quidem  dignos  illos  censeretis,  nunc  deorum 
habetis  numero,  eisque,  quos  velut  victimas  mactandas  putabatis, 
nunc  victimas  defertis. — Sic  quidem  locus  mihi  quidem  multo  videtur 
venustior. 

V.  I.  p.  245,  in  lepida  ilia  captorum  a  Vulcano  Martis  et  Veneris 
descriptione,  "\'ulcanu.s,  poscquam  dolosa  ilia  retia  collocaverat  u^yd^iTt 
i,viX&m  iTTt  rov  xccfAtvov,  quod  verum  vix  puto,  ac  videtur  adeo  Lucianus, 
Homerum  pro  nrore  respiciens,  scripsisse  ua-xro  x7ri>^6iTy,  simulabat  se 
abire,  quo  securos  magis  red  leret  amantes,  sic  enim  ille  Odyss.  6.  283. 

Avrxg^  at/t  "Tcanx  aoXov  Trtpl  a(i)fA,xrx  ^iviV) 
FJcrar  'i/xiv  h;  AtjMvox,    luy.Tif^iyov  TrroXiiOpov, 
H  01  yxmaiv  ttoXv  ^iXruTtt  err.v  UTrutrcjv' 
Ovo   uXxta-y-aTriyv  ti-)(jiv  %g^vc-Y,\io<;   Aft)?,   k.t.X. 

De  Dea  Syria,  p.  463.  V.  III.  miror,  nihil  monitum  ab  interpre- 
tibus,  quum  vehementer  metro  repugnet,  ut  habetur,  inscriptio 
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an  scribendum, 

Tovr,  (puXXovi  AtoyvTog  i^^yi  uiiT^'ji"  khShkx- 

HERODOTUS  IV.  9.   f^i^aTrd^kidv  Ttvx  l^t^vci*  ^  i  p  vi  a. — 
Tollendum  to  ^  i^vza  interpretamenti  loco  adscriptum,  qualla  non- 
nulla  glossemata  apud  Herodotum  supetesse,  monet  o  7r«vy  Valcken. 
ad  Eurlp.  Phoen.  1030. 

LIBANIUS,  V.  I.  p.  439.  Ed.  Reisk.  oU  viyi  tkc,  Tr^oir^oxUg.  An 
^  y  g  est  ab  oiya,  Jrango  ?  quorum  spem  fregit. 

lb.  p.  421.  Oi/K  uvxf^huv  ^^n'^fiovi  a,vuhv.  Suspectam  sibi  vocem 
ultimam  in  Au'hovod  tv  mutare  cupiebat  Reiskius.  Mihi  placebat 
eixXo6iv,  a  se  ijjso,  non  ab  aliis,  •x.^Y.a-^ovi  exspectabat  Jidianns.  V. 
sequentia. 

SOPHOCLES  CEdlp.  in  Col.  vs.  839. 

Mi  hrlrcKm  k  jttij  xgstT£7j, 
Emendo  Jv  ftM  K^xxiig  ex  Adoniaz.  vs.  90. 

PHILOSTR.  Vita  Apoll.  II.  30. — vx^a,  rov<;  cc»^^cc(,  ev?  e-ii  «g|ttj)»«?. 
Excidit,  puto,  a?,  ut  olim  fuerit  a  i  evg  a-v  u^f^Yixxg,  afi^quos  tu  tendis. 
V.  praster  alios  Ernest,  ad  Xenoph.  Memor.  ii.  7,  2. 

PAULUS  Apost.  1.  ad  Corinth,  xiii.  12.— /BAeVaftev  y«g  cl^ri  J** 
tirdTTr^ev  \v  ecmyf^xTi.  Num  respicit  vaticinandi  apud  priscos  genus  per 
iceiroTrrpoy  ?  seu  IvoTTT^ofAoivriixv  ?  de  quo  Casaubon.  ad  Spanhami 
Julian,  c.  7.  Adde  Pausan.  p.  517.  Ed.  Kuhnii,  quo  respexit  fors 
Lucianus  V.  H.  1.  T.  ii.  p.  91.  Ed.  Reitz.  de  kxtottt^m  illo  miri- 
fico  in  Luna. 

TERENTIUS  Eunuch,  in.  5.  36.— Cum  isto  a  Jove  hie  petitoex- 
emplo,  nescio  num  quis  contulerit,  qui  comparari  omnino  meretur,  ge- 
minum  germanum  Achillis  Tatii  locum  L.  i.  p.  8.  ubi  postquam 
Apollinis  in  Daphnen  amorem  cantatum  audiverit,  ita  ad  se  ipsum 

Clitophon,  i^ov  tea}  'AttoA/wv  lg«  x.a>csTvo?  Trx^divov,  Kxi  s^a<v  ovx.  xWy^vviTxi^ 
tiXXx  ^lUKii  rm  TTX^Szvov ,  <rv  al  okviT;  x.xi  xl^vi  kxi  a-Kxi^uc,  <ru(p^ovi7i  ;  jtt>i  Kgiirruv 
u  Tov  Siov.  Cum  quorum  ultimis  conf.  Aristoph.  Nub.  vs.  1076. 
atque  ibi  Bergl.  V.  et  Burm.  ad  Anth.  Lat.  i.  p.  4.  et  conf.  egregius 
Luciani  locus  in  Necyom.  non  procul  initio.  V.  et  Eurip.  Hip.  vs.  451, 
et  illic  Valcken.  recta  autem  Ion  apud  Eurip.  in  Tragoedia  cog- 
nojnine  vs.  436.  vovdimrUi  ^e  f^tt 

Oo?/3o5  X.  r.  A. 

recte  quoque  Aristoph.  in  Nubibus,  vs.  901. 

TTug  ^nrx  oijcvn  oua-m  (tfx^x  Ttls-t  Siotriv)  o  Ztus 
OvK,  xTcoXuXiv  Tov  TcxripJ  xvrov 

Cui  Aristophanis  quaestioni  respondebit  Euthyphron  apud  Platonem 
in  dialogi  cognomine  p.  11.  in  fine.  Conf.  omnino  Plato  de  Rep.  ii. 
p.  248.  V.  vi.  Ed.  Lip.  et  p.  272.  Egregie  item  poetarum  de  Deis 
fabulas  reprehendit  Plutarch,  in  Pericle  sub  finem.  sed  v.  omnino  ill. 
Grotius  de  V.  R.  C.  n.  13.  et  qui  illic  laudantur  veteres,  et  id.  ib.  iv.  4. 
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Andria  i.  3.  98.  percussit  illicQ  animum;  plane  ita  Aristoph.  in 
Ranis  vs.  53.  i^nci^vvn  ttoSci; rii*  K«^Ji£«»  e,T«T«|8. 

Adelph.  IV,  7.  21.     Sic  vita  est  hsmmiim,  quasi  cumludas  tesseris. 
Locus   plane   geminus    Platonis    est   apud    Plutarch,     jreg*  ii/Sv/^iuif 
p.  930.  ed.  Steph.  conf.  omnino  Uptonus  ad  Arriani  Diss.  ii.  5.  initio, 
et  omnino,  quern  laudat  Gatak.  ad  Anton,  vii   38. 

lb.  1.2. '^'1.     Nee  nihil,  neque  omnia  sunt  haec   quas  dicit. 

Auctor  libelli  de  eloquutione,  qui  Demetrius  Phalereus  vulgo  audit, 
p.  148.  Ed.  Glasg.      KoK  Asys<  ft,ii  n  7(ra?,  ov  ftiv  xvxv. 

LIVIUS,  XIV.  3.  3.  prcecerptam  ejus  rei  lastitiam  invenerunt. 
An  prceceptarn.  V.  Heinsius  ad  Ovid.  Herod,  xvii.  307. 

II.  3.  5. — Jam  turn,  aequato  jure  omnium,  licentiam  quasrentei, 
iibertatem  aliorum  in  suam  vertisse  servitutem,  inter  se  conquerebantur. 
Conferri  meretur  geminus  germanus  Herodiani  locus  ii.  14.  de  urba- 
nis  militibus  sub  initia  imperii  Pertinacis,  JtuXvofAivoi  y«g  «;g7r«^5<»  n  icxl 
i/3#.^jr.',  iig  n  to  iureniTov,  x,xt  Kccrf/,iov  xvctKxXovfuvciy  ro  wgaiov  x^xi  >j«£^«i> 
Tijj  ttPX^^  v/Siiy  xvruv  kxI  UTtfiietv,  x.xSxipiTtv  n  rti?  otnrav  \\ov(rix<;  vofiic,»vTiif 
T«v  T>??  oi^xiii  ovx.  i<pi^ov  iiiTx^Uv.  ubi  Xipbilini  similis  locus  in  notis  potest 
videri. 

XXII.  45.  Cum  quatuor  milltum  legifnibus  universis,  pugnari 
potuisse,  apparuisse  eo,  quod  M  Minucius,  absente  Fabio,  prospers 
pugnasset.  Ita  editur,  nullo,  ut  mihi  quiJem  videtur,  sensu.  Scri- 
bendum  arbitror  depug^iari  eadem  vi,  qua  modo  dixit  dehellari,  de  qua 
potestate  praepositionis  de  in  compositis  v.  prseter  alios  Dresenius  ad 
Josephum  Iscanum  de  B.  T.  i.  281.  et  reperitur  depugnare  hoc  sensu 
apud  ipsum  Livium  vii.  26.  8. 

VI.  19.  7.  Ut  ipse  suis  oneratus  viribus  ruat.  Hie  quum  nihil 
mutandum  doceret  Drakenb.  uti  potuisset  note  illo  Horatii,  '■Suis  et 
ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruit,' 

VIRGIL,  r.  iEn.  203.        '■forsan  et  hcpc  oUm  meminisse  juvahit.* 

Conferunt  vulgo  Homerum  Od.  O.  397.  Respexit  vero  Virgilius, 
.itque  expressit  adeo,  ut  mihi  quidem  videtur,  alium  Homeri  Od.  ft'. 
212,  ubi  Ulysses,  commemorato  itidem,  quod  a  Cyclope  subierant, 
periculo,  socios  hortaturus  addit x.ai  ttoh  -vuvhi  fzvi!i(n<!-6eci  itui 

JEn.  I.  348. — lUeSichj^um  Impius  ante  aras. 

Erat  nirnirum  Sichasus,  sive  larbas  sacerdos  Herculis.  V.  Justin.* 
XVIII.  4.  in  fine. 

IV.  324. cui  me  moribundam  deseris,  hospes  ? 

Hoc  solum  nomen  quoniam  de  conjuge  restat.  Similis  plane  locus 
est  Senecse  H  F.  A.  2.  ubi  geminum  germanum  Taciti  locum  dabit 
Gronov.  Conf.  Valcken.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  vs.  415. 

IV.   105. lUi  (sensit  enim  simulata  mente  locutam,-  • .  • ) 

Sic  contra  est  ingressa  Venus. 
Unde  pendet  illi  ?  num  Mctx.oXov&6\i  statuendum  ? 

VI.    125. Facilis   descensus  Aremi,  cet.       Conf.   .^schyl. 

p.  157.  Ed.  Victor. 

I.  319.  -  dederatque  comam  difFundere  ventis. 

Xenoph.  Eph.   i.  p.   3.  Ed.  Cocchii  Florentini  — x«ft«   Xmvfn,  »  7f*>.>.yj 
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III.  530.  V.  Notas  meas  Crit.  p.  77.  Pertinet  hue,  de  Peloro, 
Hannibalis  gubernatore,  narratio  apud  Valer.  Max.  ix.  8.  s.  3.  etc. 
Pompon.  Melam.  ii.  7. 

II.  689. 'Respice  nos,  hoc  tnntum. 

Formulam  hoc  tantum  illustrat  Claudianus.     R.  P.  iii.  297. 

supplex,  dejectaque,  vestris 

Advolvor  genibus,  liceat  cognoscere  sortem. 
Hoc  tantum. 
I.  325.  praett^r  allatamihi  in  Not.  Crit.  p.  77.  compara  Shakespearil 
locum  in  fabula  quae  Tempestas  inscribitur. 

IV.  256—8. — Novi,  cul  hi  tres  versus  spurii  videantur. 

VII.  790. Respicit  hunc  locum  Lactant.  Inst.  Div.  i.  33. 

I.  662. sub  noctem  cura  recursat. 

Commentarii  loco   sunt  hasc  iieliodori  ^Ethiop.  i.  2.    'AvKx/vayo-ijj 

K.   T.   A. 

I.  WS.— Ambrosias  comas  recte  ab  Homero  sumtas  indicat  Heynius 
h.  c. ipsum  unguentum  uf^^^o^tov  reperias  II.  4'-  186. 

IV.  85 infandum  s'l/allere  possit  amorem, 

LiUcian.  V.  i.  Ed.  Bened.  Nigrino,  p.  25,  in  fine,  iz,x7Fxru.,  dicit,  riv  voV«y. 

III.  291. -Protinus  aerias  Phasacum  abscondimus  arces. 

Prorsus  similiter  Lucianus  V.  H.  L.  ii.  p    133.  Ed.  Reitz.  V.  ii — ■ 

l^£«5'    UTT  ix.  ^v-<^u  fiiv    u,vrov>; Recte  enim  illic    vertitur  ;    *  ubi 

vero  eos  e  conspectu  amisimus.' atque  adeo  nihili  est  correctio  M, 

de  S.  qui  suspicari  se  ait  scribendum  oiTfiTt^cva-dfAn. 

II.  556. — Dii,  si  qua  est  pietas  quas  talia  curet, 

Persolvant  grates  dignas. 

Auctor  Octav.  v.  91 1.  -  Nullum  pietas  nunc  numen  habet,  nee  sunt 
superi.  Qui  quum  hunc  locum  forte  respexerit,  Pietas  majuscula 
litera  videtur  scribendum. 

Vf.  190. — Vix  ea  fatus  erat,  geminas  quum  forte  columbae  etc. 

Hinc  profecit  egregius  Veterum  imitator  M.  de  Florian,  Numa 
L.  IX.  cujus  hasc  sunt,  "  comme  fachevois  ces  mots,  deux  colombes  tra- 
versant  les  airs  vietinent  se  poser  devant  moi.  J' observe  les  oiseaux  de 
Venus,  etje  les  suis  avec  co?i/iauce.  Les  deux  colombes,  sajis  se  quitter, 
tantSt  rasent  la  terre  d'un  vol  rapide,  tantot  iarretent  sur  le  gazon,  en 
y  cherchant  leur  nourritiire.  Mais  elles  ne  s'eloignent  jamais  assez 
pour  que  mon  ceil  les  perde  un  instant,  Erifin  je  decouvre  de  loin  ta 
chaumiere.  Je  vois  les  colombes  se  poser  sur  ce  toit.  La,  elles  semblent 
se  plaindre,  roucoulent  tristement,  et  prenant  aussitot  leur  vol,  elles 
disparoissent  d  mes  yeux. 

VIII.  572.— At  vos,  O  Superi,  cet. 

Elegantissimfe  haec  expressit  disertissimus   Thomas  Jnmanville,  ch.  i, 
O  Dieu,  s'ecria-'t-elle,  arbitre  des  humains, 
Toi,  qui  du  haut  des  cieux,  gouvernes  les  destins, 
Sois  sensible  a  mes  cris,  aux  larmes  d'une  mere, 
Veille  sur  mes  enfans  dans  cet  autre  hemisphere, 
De  leurs  pas  menaces  sur  ces  bords  etrangers, 
Que  ta  main  protectrice  ecarte  les  dangers. 
Si  tu  permets  qu'un  jour  la  France  les  revoye, 
Dieu  puissant,  h.  mon  cceur  reserve  cette  joie. 
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Ne  m'ouvre  point  encor  les  portes  du  tombeau, 

De  mes  jours  presque  etelnts,  conserve  le  flambeau, 

Mais  si  le  sort  cruel,  outrageant  ma  vieillesse, 

D'un  sinistra  avenir  menace  raa  tendresse, 

O  Dieu,  que  mes  malheurs  te  puissent  attendrir. 

Que  j  'obtienne  aujourd'hui  la  faveur  de  mourir, 

Tandis  que,  jouissant  d'une  heureuse  ignorance, 

Mon  coeur  nourrit  encor  la  flatteuse  esperance, 

Tandis  qu',  O  !  mes  chcrs  fils,  je  vous  vois,  je  vous  sens, 

Que  je  vous  serre  encor  dans  mes  embrassemens. 

CICERO  ad  Att.  ix.  7.  — Mirandum  enim  in  modum  Cnaeus  noster 
Syllani  regni  similitudinem  concupivit.  tl'^aig  <ro\  >!iyu>.  Scribo  e  i  5  a  t  « 
«re<  \iyis,  quod  postulare  videntur  sequentia  <«'  nihil  ille  unquam  minus 
obscure  tulit.'' 

Tusc.  Quaest.  III.  2.  Est  enim  gloria— consentiens  laus  bonorum, 
incorrupta  vox  bene  judicantium  de  virtute.  Ea  virtuti  resonat  tanquam 
imago.  Recte  Ernestus  "vocissive  virtutis  resonantis/'  imago  enim  est 
echo,  seu  sonus  voci  respondens,  ut  Horatio  mantis  imngo,  sonus  e  monte 
repercussus.  Non  igitur  erat  quod  Ciceronem  reprehenderet,  quasi 
similitudines  naiura  dispares  hoc  loco  conjunxisset.  CI.  Meiners, 
Geschlchte  des  Verfalls  der  Sitten,  etc.  der  Romer  in  den  ersten  jahrhun- 
derten  nach  Christi  Geburt,  p.  294.  aliud  potius  metaphorae  disparis 
junctffi  excmplum  petere  potulsset  Vir  CI  ex  ii,  de  oratore  initio  c.  45. 
*'  tantum  est  flumen — verborum,  ut  mihi  non  solum  iticetidere  jud'icem, 
sed  ipse  ardere  videaris"—  Nisi  illic  Jidmen  corrigendum  cum  CI. 
Arntzenio  ad  Arat.  p.  65. — Elias  Sapient.  Sirachi  c.  48.  dicitur 
w§«<P«'t>j;  <yj    5rS§,  cujus  sermo  aj  >^di^7rcii;  IkxUto. 

Actio  I.  in  Verrem  c.  15. Rarum  est,  inquit  Ernestus,  Senatores 

etiam  extra  Senatum,  et  in  rebus  extra  Senatum  patres  conscriptos  ap- 
pellari.  Atqui  in  Senatu  et  curia  dicta  est  Catuli  sententia,  quam 
refert  Cicero. 

Pro  C.  Rabirio   c,  4. Tarquinii   superbissimi  regis  etc.     Non 

Tarquinii  sunt  ilia,  sed  Tulli  Hostihi.  V..Livium. 

Pro  Plancio  c.  5.  sub  finem ^diles  quicunque  erunt,  idem  mihi 

sunt  judices  parati Patet,  sermonem  esse  de  ludis,  unde  ludi  pro 

judices  conjiciebat  Ernestus,  quas  tamen  mutatio,  quum  difficile  intel- 
lectu  sit,  quomodo  facta  fuerit,  ego  ludiones  suspicabar  scribendum. 

Pro  Archiac.  10. Quid  noster  ille  magnus  etc.— Comparandus 

Plutarchus  Pomp.  c.  42.  Ed.  Hutteni,  qui  majus  quid  habet. 

De  Orat.  ii.  56.  sub  finem  scribendum  puto.  Sed  hoc  prseceptum 
prcetennittendarum  est  facetiarum,  quum  his  nihil  opus  sit. 

Tusc.  Quaest.  i.  43. — corrige,  durius  Diogenes,  etsi  idem  sentiens, 
sed  ut  Cynicus  etc. 

II.  4.  scribo,   "  Et  a  tali  quidem  inductus  (vel  ductus^ 

quod  malebat  Ernestus)   exordio" pro  quodam,  sub  finem  enim 

prascedentis  capitis  ipsum  se  disputationem,  ut  habita  erat,  enarraturum 
dixit 

lb.  II.  25^ "adolore  deductus  est/'-^-Bentleii  conjectura  flfecfod«« 


ad  C.  G.  Heyne,  5*/ 

blanditur  Ernesto.     Mihi  refutari  videtur  a  seq.  quaenam  eum  causa  de 
sententia  deduxisset. 

lb.  III.  3.  initio  "  At  et  morbi  perniciosiores  pluresque  sunt  anixni 
quam  corporis.  Hi  enim  ipsi  odiosi,  quod  ad  animum  pertinent, 
eumque  sollicitant."  Quum  vix  recte  satis  haec  cohaerere  videantur, 
leni  manu  emendandum  puto,  "  hique  eo  ipso  odiosi,  quod"  cet. 

lb.  III.  14.  Nimirum  haec  est  ilia  praestans  cet. — Compara  notum 
illud  Horatii, 

Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 
Solaque,  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 

lb.  c.  16,  initio "  quod  tarn  obtundat  levetque  segritudinem." 

quum   in  MSS.   duobus  sit  elevetque,  suspicari    quis   possit,   in 

eadem  similitudine  continuatum  fuisse,  atque  adeo  scriptum  hebetetque. 

lb.  c.  id.  in  fine.  "  Si  vero  aliquid  etiam,  turn  plane  luctum  omnem 
absterseris."  Torquet  admodum  eruditos  hie  locus.  Equidem  inter- 
pretor.  "  Si  vero  aliquid  etiam  addideris  (voluptatem  forte  Veneream, 
quam  eleganti  silentio  nominare  noluit)  luctum  omnem  absterseris." 
In  hanc  autem  me  opinionem  induxit  nobilis  ille  Epicuri  de  grege 
porcus  qui  scenam  suam  voluptuariam  sic  fere  instruere  solet,  ut  com- 
memoratis  reliquis  hie  nominatis  adjiciat  t>i»  e|  'A(?»|e5iT))?  vi^ovviy.  Con- 
firmari  haec  interpretandi  ratio  videtur  duobus  locis  ipsius  Ciceronis  de 
Fin.  II.  8.  et  quje  sequuntur  ilia,  quibus  detractis,  clamat  Epicurus, 
*'  nescire  se  quid  sit  bonum.''  Praecipue  vero  ejusdem  libri  c.  10. 
initio,  earn  autem  (voluptatem)  ita  persequitur,  quae  palato  per- 
cipiatur,  quje  auribus :  cetera  addit,  qua;  si  appelles,  honos  prce- 
Jandus  sit.  Adde  de  Fin.  ii.  20.  "  cetera  addebat,  quibus  demtis 
negabat  Epicurus"  cet.  Ceterum  haec  interpretatio  eo  magis  mihi 
blanditur,  quod  suo  illam  calculo  comprobabat  CI.  I.  Schraderus, 
eruditas  Frisiae  non  ita  pridem  maximum  decus,  praeceptor  mens  sesti- 
matissimus,  cui  mea  omnia  me  debere  profiteor  lubentissime.  Quem 
praestantissimum  sane  in  hoc  doctrinae  genere  virum,  et  si  quis  alius, 
modestissimum  a  Viro  quodam  clarissimo  nollem  appellatum  supkrbum 
viTiLiGATOREM  IN  EMENDATioNUM  LiBRis.  Longe  certe  aliter  de  eo 
judicabit  111.  Heynius  in  epistola  ad  me,  "Schradero,"  inquiens,  "velim, 
significes,  diligi  eum  et  amari  a  me  mirifice,  tenerique  me  maxima 
ejus  admiratione."  et  Valcken.  o  ttcIvv  in  Fragmentis  Callimacheis, 
opere  postumo  edito  a  CI.  Luzacio  (quem  fatalis  Leidae  calamitas 
abstulit)  p.  8.  ubi  haec  "Nihil  in  illo  opere  ( Emendationum  libro) 
duraturo  publici  reverens  et  posteritatis  scripsit  nostras  ille  nisi  lenta 
meditatione  saspe  retractatum :  incertis  tamen  conjecturis  periclitati 
bene  monenti  non  auscultarunt."  Sed  Vir  ille  celeberrimus,  nescio 
quare  Schradero  videtur  iniquior,  ut  et  CI.  Burmanno  Sec.  quem 
ncerbum  magis  quamjestivum  dicit  fuisse  in  Anthologia  Latina  magni 
Ruhnkenii  reprehensorem,  quum  tamen  Burmannus  nusquam  in  toto 
illo  opere  non  nisi  cum  laude  Ruhnkenii  meminerit.  Sed  hasc  Iv  Trttgo^M, 
—  redeamus  in  viam. 

lb.  c.  19. Hedrychum  incendamus,  quum  unguenti  nomen  sit 

Hedrychus  an  inimgamus  scriptum  fuit  olim  ? an  obstat  structura 

audacior  ? 

DE  DIVINAT.  I.  23.  «  Magos  (quod  genus  doctorum  habe- 
baturin  Persis)"  cet.— Parenthesis  haec  glossam  sapere  videtur  turn 
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alias  ob  caussas,  turn  quod  magi  paulo  ante  sine  ulla  Interpretationc 
jam  fuerunt  positi. 

lb.  II.  6'6.    Sub  finem Externa  somnia  in  quibus  haeret  Ernestus, 

opposita  videntur  nostris,  ipsius  videlicet  Marci,  et  Quinti  fratris. 

Pro  domo  c.  52. postemque  teneatis.    Apposita  ab  Ernesto  nota 

refellitur  Ovidii  loco  Fast.  I.  600.  et  notatis  illic  a  Neapoli. 

Philip.  II.  4. "Omne  autem  crimen  tuum  est,"  cet.    Male  me 

habet  Wind  ttium,  atque  adeo  delendum  credo. Si  quid,  inquit,  cri- 

minis  admisi  in  ea  epistola,  id  in  eo  est,  quod,  cet.  conf.  notum  illud 
Ovidianum, 

Unum  in  me  scelus  est,  quod  te,  scelerate,  recepi. 

Nisi  ita  capiendum  "  Unicum  crimen,  quod  ex  illis  literis  mihi 
objicis,  quod  in  iis  bene  de  te  existimarim,  nunc  autem  secus,  mirer- 
isque  adeo  inconstantiam." 

C.  10. initio  — "  nihil  pr^termisi — guin — avocarem."  Puto  ^mo. 

Philip.  V.  17. "  Legibus    enim    annalibus    cum    grandiorem 

setatem  ad  consulatum  constituebant,  adolescentiae  temeritatem  vere 
bantur"     Intelligi  hoce  posse  non  nego  ;  concinnius  tamen  puto  qiei 

pro  cum. ad  notata  mihi  in   N.   C.    p.   90.    addantur   haec • 

V.  CI.  Barthel.  in  Itin.   Anach.    V.   vi.    p.  6. Ed.    Bip.     Non 

igitur  mutem  vulgatum  « g «  t  s  apud  Dion.  Chrysost.  V.  I, 
p.  77.  Ed.  Reisk.  in  fine,  pro  quo  ux-nKo  a.ri  reponebat  Koeh- 
lerus,  aa-efix  ka^uv  (in  tenebris)  Lucianus  V.  iii.  p.  314.  pro  quo 
male  Iw^ov  conjicit  Solanus.  Conf.  Brunck.  ad.  Aristoph.  Ran. 
V.  815. 

Epist.  I.  105.  N.  C.  p.  91.  Sic  Tecmessa  apud  Sophocl. 
Ai.  ftxTTiy.  V.  514. 

n>i>jv  (Toi/. 

Eod.  L.  Ep.  2.  42.    N.  C.  p.  92. Eodem  sensu  ll-nui^ucrat  re- 

peritur  apud  Herodot.  i.  26.  et  yi^t^urxi  apud  Polyenum  Strateg. 
ru.  6.7. 

A.  P.  V.  408.      Natura  fuerit  laudabile  carmen  an  arte, 
Qua?situm  est, 
sumsisse  videri  potest  a  Simylo  in  Stobaeo  Grotii  p.  228.  in   fine. 
I' estus— Fat antur,  multa  fantur — forte  Jattiantur.  V.  Justin.  XLIII.8. 

C.  NEPOS    Miltiad.     c,   6. *  Nunc    autem    efFusi   atque    obw 

soleti.' — adsentior  Valcken.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  v.  157.  addita  vocula 
scribenti  atque  ea  obsoleti. 

Alcib.  c.  2.  "  Socerum  habuit  Hipponicum,  omnium  GrceccB 
itng7ite  eloquentin  ditissimum."  Lambinus  "  omnium  Grascorum 
divitissimum,"  quod  vulgata  parum  Latina,  nee  a  quoquam  Hipponici 
eloquentia  laudata  fuerit,    qui    contra    ditissimus    Plutarcho,  Lysias, 

Isocrati  audiat. Rationem  probo,  non  conjecturam,  sed  emendan- 

dum  suspicor  ad  sensum   Lambini,  "  Omnium  Gracd  lingud  loquen- 

tium  ditissimum." Grcecd  Imgud   loquentes  sunt   Graci   Cornelio 

Miltiade  iii.  2.  et  Dione  c.  i.  in  fine. 

Silius  Ital.  V.  32.  N.  C.  p.  148. Mors  cadaver  Cicer.  pro  Mil, 

c.  S2.Junus  pro  cadavere  Sulpic.  Sev,  H.  S.  ii.  49. 

VALER.  FL.  Arg.  ii,  490. 


ad  C.  G.  Hei/ne.  59 

Neque  enim  tarn  lata  vldebam  " 

Pectord,  Neptunus  nostram  quum  conderet  urbem. 

Solent  enim  Neptuno  comparari  robusti  hominis  pectora  V.  Lucian, 
quo  modo  Hist,  conscr.  T.  iii.  p  348  Ed.  Schniidii  Homer,  ji.  II.  r. 
429.  et  Theocr.  Id.  24.  78.  i,  130.  N.  C.  p  83.  Atque  adeo 
%vyKuXv-^oi(rdcci  nude  positum  notat  pudore  suffundi  apud  Philostr. 
V.  Apoll.  p.  4'4'.  sub  finem,  ubi  V.  notas,  et  ly  KxXvTrna-dot,  i  apud 
Liban.  pro  Aristoph.  p.  436.  V.  i.  Ed.  Reisk.  rvyx.(x,Xv7mTd  a  i 
apud  eumd. 

lb.  390.     Hue  etiam  pertinebit  Haman,  qui  post  honores  Mardo- 

cheo  habitOS,  vTr'is-r^v^i^  ur,  rcc  'i^tx  XvTrovf/Avoi  xcctoi  Kt(px>^iii  Esth.  VI.  12.  ubl 
operlo  capite  dat  Castellio.  Agamem.  apud  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aul. 
r.  1550.  ubi  celebrem  illam  Timanthis  tabulam  commemorat  Barnes. 

OVID.  VIIL  V.  3.  N.  C.  p.  98,  ad  Lips.  De  M.  R.  IV.  d.  v. 
p.  189. 

V.  43.  N.  C.  p.  100.  conf  quos  magno  numero  laudat  CI.  Albert, 
ad  Hesych.  in  yvuvai,  (rv)iov(j-tci,<rix,i  Sch.  Hesych.  ciyvoiocv  ex» 
ponit  xcc^xf/nTnrx,  ubi  uyviietv  corrigere  gestiunt.  frur.tra.  uyvoiuf 
enim  de  praescripta  Vestalibus  30  annorum  castitate  posuit  Plutarch. 
in  Numa  p   v,6. 

Am.  II.  4.  2.  N.  C.  p.  104.  Conf.  Sap.  Sirachi  31.  25.  26.  et 
Epist.  ad  Romanes  vii.  19. 

M  IV.  226.  N.  C.  p.  107.  Macrob.  S.  i.  p.  227.  Ed.  Zeunii  et 
ibi  Pontanus.  Dre  en.  ad  Jos.  Iscan.  B.  T.  i.  513.  Unde  "HXtti 
TT  «  »  §    g  jt  >5 «  dicitur  Tzetze  in  Homer,  v.  73. 

F.  II.  769.  N.  C.  p.  108. Egregia  descriptio  adfectus  similis, 

sed  in  Amicitia  reperitur  in  libro  Belgico  elegantissimo  Getland  p. 
247.  Conf.  Chariton  ii.    27.   in  fine  et  vi.  p.  108. — «  v«  r  vera  tJo-J*  t 

*;«<     F  u  y  pa,  ^  i^v     Tvi     ^  toe,  voice,   tov    (Avi     tt  u  ^  i  v  r  ot,     hoc    VOCarunt 

Grasci  recentiores  V.  Olearius  ad  Philost.  v.  Apoll.  iv.  15.  Plutarch,  in 
Erot.  p.  1357.  Ed.  Steph.   Xenoph.  in  Symp.  V.  iv.  p.  454.  'Ag;^«  SI 

eiVTov  (tow  Vg^yro;)  olySog  a-eisuccrti  ipy^ifUvav  lU  o(pioc,>\uov<;,  Koct  ot'  etvTun  itti 
Tt-iV  "^vvJkv  ftov.    o^ot  yxp  x,dx?iovg  «<  i^SaXfioL       Max.  Tyr.  DlSS.  XXV.  p.  J, 

vii.  et  Musjeus  de  H.  L.  v.  94. 

PROPERT.  II.  7.  25.  Sera  poena  qnxmm  erit  ?  An  dona  ab  Aga- 
memnone  A  chilli  simulcum  Briseide?Mallemequidem*t(?H^M,etinterpre- 
tari,  postquam  magna  Grascorum  strage,  quam,  ipso  non  pugnante,  acce- 
perant,  satis  pcenarum  ab  Agamemnone  cepisset  Achilles,  redditaque 
esset  ipsi  Briseis. 

III.  3.  47-  Comparent  elegantiarum  poeticarum  Studiosi  cultlssimum 
Santenium  nostrum  in  Elegia  de  Vita  Rust. 

Aut  leges,  Natura,  tuas  scrutatur,  et  alto  v 

jEtherias  animo  tentat  adire  plagas. 
Quis  Deus  hane  mundi  moderamine  temperet  arcem  ? 

Consulto,  an  casii,  fulmina  missa  tonent? 
Qu32  lex  astra  regat,  quo  Delia  luceat  igne  ? 
Currere  vel  Titan  quod  videatur  iter.  cet. 
III.  9.-59.— ContuUssejuvablt  CI.  Burm.  Sec.  in  El.  de  luxu,  cet, 
cujus  hajc  sunt : 
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Nunc  ubi  Civiles,  invictaque  dextera  magni 
Arminii,  atque  aniniis  Cariovalda  ferox  ? 

STATIUS  II.  S.  6.  90.  N.  C.  p.  110. Atque  ita  locum  accepit 

111.  Grutius,  ut  liquet  ex  imitatione,  quae  reperitur  in  Adamo  Exule 
p.  64;.  repetiti  e  itionis. 

Licet  et  hoc  fuerat  Viri, 

Superare  luctus,  nee  malis  tergum  dare. 
Nisi  Vir  Summus  in  animo  habuit  ilia  Antigones  apud  Senecam 
Phan,  V.  18H. 

Et  hoc  decebat  roboris  tanti  virum, 
Non  esse  sub  dolore,  nee  victum  malis 
Terga  dare. 
Id.  Seneca  (Ed.  v.  86. 

Hdud  est  virile,  terga  Fortunae  dare. 

Theb.   :.  303.    N.  C.  123 Comp.   Meursius  ad  Flautum  Merc, 

y.  2.  86,  et  Interpp.  ad  Curt.  viii.  9.  o27.  Athen.  p.  553. 

lb.  III.  c)6.  N.C.  p.  124 Seneca  Thyest.  v.  747. 

• abjecit  feris 

Lanianda  forsan  corpora,  atque  igne  arctiit. 
lb.  V.  454. 

.    dubium  cui  dexter  Apollo 
Oraqiie  Cyrrhaea  satiarit  largius  unda. 
Barclaius,  memorante   Barthio,  pro  oraque,  scribebat  pectorn ;  ipse 
dexter  pro  dexterior  positum  contendit,  quod  cum  vix  concoquam,  cor- 
rigere  malim, 

— dubium,  cui  pectus  Apollo,  etc. 

Potest  aliquis  ad  Apollo  adscripsisse  dexter,  atque  is  fuisse  fons  erroris, 
jam  Scholiasta  antiquioris. 

CATULLUS  Epist.  P.  et  Th.  v.  198.  N.  C.  p.  65. Veritas 

eaussce  est  apud  Ciceronem  ad  Div.  xiii.  5/ Exempla  alia  habet 

Ernesti  clavis  in  v. 

TIBULL.  II.  6.  36.     Broukh.  II.  3,  54.  Heynii 

Auratas  disposuitque  vias. 

Nescio,  numquis  notaverit  JSov?  in  eadem  re  dixisse  Pindarum  Pyth. 
Od.  IX.  clfiovi  in  lorica  memorat  Homerus  II.  A  24. 

II.  5.  125.     Exprimit  hunc  locum  Martial.  IV.  45.  4. 

APPULEIUS  M.  VI.  p.  123.  Ed.  Bip.  «  Si  quis  afuga  retrahere" 
cet.     Imitatus  videtur  elegantissimum    ilium  Moschi  'i^urei,  ^^xmrnv. 

lb.  IX.  190.     Sed  nimirum  nihil ceL  Expressa  possunt  videri 

ex  notis  illis  Virgilii 

Heu  !  nihil  invitis  fas  quemquam  fidere  Divis. 
lb.  VIII.  185.    Depictos  credas  monachos  Romanensium  mendicos. 
lb.  IX.  193.     Narrata  fabula  ansam  forte  dedit  notae  cantilena, 

Un  tonnelier  vieux  et  jaloux,  &c. 
lb  X.  225.     Heu  medicorum  ignarae  mentes !  quid,  cet. — adhacrere 
Virgilio  videtur  ^n.  IV. 

Heu  !  vatum  ignarse  mentes,  cet. 

SENECA  Here.  CEt.  v.  861. 


ad  C,  G.  Heyne.  6l 

Haec,  hasc,  renatum  prima  quae  poscit  diem, 
CEta  eligatur. 
hege  prodit,  id  est,  ostendit.  Virg.  Mn.  II.  800. 

Jamque  jugis  summae  surgebat  Lucifer  Idae, 
Ducebatque  diem. 
Ubi  V.  Heyn.  et  ad  Eel,  viii.  30. 

lb.  V.  1794? prava  interpunctione  laborat  locus,  ita  interpun- 

gendus.        \ 

Pellex  supersum,  supplicia  de  qua  exigat. 
Ne  parare  possem,  fecit  hie  gnatus  mihi 
Uterum  timendum — 
Forte  et  insuper  meum  corrigendum  est. 

lb.  V.  1884 Scribendum  PAq?^' cum  Heinsio. 

Hippol,  V.  247 cara  ubera  ;  an  data. 

Octav.  V.  21 1 nee  Junonis 

lam  timet  iras,  cujus  gener  est, 
Qui  fuit  hostis. 
Adhseret  Ovidii  illis  iii.  Trist.  5.  42. 

Junonis  gener  est,  qui  prius  hostis  erat. 
lb.  V.  463 — corrigo  invectus  pro  inultus  cum  Raphelengio. 
V.  744.     Num  emendandum 

Sic  movent  Icelum  diem 
Pulsata  palmis  pectora  et  fusas  comae. 
Ut  sensus  sit,  miraris  post  festum  adeo  et  laetum  diem  vidisse  te  dira 
adeo  somnia  ;  sed  planctus  illi  et  sparse  comae  movent  (turbant)  diei 
Istitiam.     Vulgatum  quidem  non  capio. 

V.  900 Recte  Delrium  probat  Gronovius  reticet  scribentem. 

CLAUDIANUS  Laus  Sevens  v.  89.  N.  C.  p.  140 Sallust. 

B.  C.  c.  49.  initio. 

BOETHIUS  de  consol.  Philos.  p.  123.  Ed.  Vallini,  qua  sola  utor: 
locus  est  pessime  habitus,  nee  melius  expositus  in  notis  "qua:  tamen  (ho- 
minum  facta)  ille  ab  ietemo  cuncta  prospiciens,  providentix  cernit  in- 
tuitus,  et  suis  quasque  meritis  prsedestinata  disponit,  tj  a'cr  i<po^£,  kxc  jrtivT* 

tTretfcovii ,' 

Ubi  Graeca  ilia  ad  providentiam,  seu  providentiae  intuitum  pertinent ; 
atqueadeo  in  notis  laudatur  Boethius,  qui  Deo  potius  quam  So/ztribue- 
rit  magnificum  illud  Homeri  dictum.— Atqui  nemo  non,  monitus  certe, 
videt,  Homerum  hoc  non  modo  solem  respicere,  sed  et  leviter  cor- 
rectum  ad  Anapaestica  referendum  esse,  scribendumque  adeo,  disponit. 

Purum  claro  lumine  Phoebum 

Melliflui  canit  oris  Homerus. 

Qui  tamen  etc. 
Caesar  VI.  B.  G.  sub  finem  quas  habet,  Druldarum  cKsciplinam  me- 
moriae non  chartae  mandari,  ne  discipuli  scriptis  confisi  diligentiam  in 
discendo  ac  memoriam  remittant,  cum  iis  omnino  cmf.  Plato  in  Phas- 
drop.  380.  V.  x.  Ed.  Bip. 

Nemes  III.  46.  ex  Ed.  Burm.  N.  C.  p.  85.  conf  Philostr.  V. 
Apoll.  vi.  27-  o't'h  ueTTx^ifiivoi  |wA».  X.  T  A.  Sill'jst.  B.  C  c.  59— 
Ceteri,  ut  quemque  fors  armavcrat.  cet.  Cicero  Verr.  IV.  43. 
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MAMERTINUSPaneg.  c.  10.  '' Reip.  pcenas,  cet.  HabetaCker. 
Cat.  1,2. 
Auctor  Cons  ad  Liv  v  53     an  ? 

Quidve  pudicitia  tantum  involvisse  bonoinim. 
Ultima  sit  laudes  inter  ut  ilia  tuas. 
Tot  alias  virtutes  pudicitiae  involvisse,  ei  adjunxisse. 
V.  70— an  ? 

Exigit  officium  funeris,  ecce,  soror. 
Siquidem  Octavia  non  diu  post  Agrippam  obilt.  V.  Simsonum  in 
Chronico. 

V.  103-  puto  scribendum, 

Te  queritur,  casusque  malos,  inversaqucjata, 
Turbato  fatoruni  ordine  fiiium  ante  se  mortuum.  turn  recte  subjun- 
getur  pentameter, 

Accusatqrte  annos,  ut  diuturna,  suos. 
Quin  tamen  versus  Gangraei  etiam,  nescio  unde  petitx,  lectioni  recte 
convenit. 

RUTILIUS  R.  I.  79. 

Te,  Dea,  te  celebrat  Romanus  ubique  recessus, 
Pacificoque  gerit  libera  colla  jugo. 
Puto  terit,  ut  colla  bourn  trita  apud  Ovid.  XV.  124,  126. 

MANILIUS  I.  37. 

Sent\rer\ique'Denm  gentes,  quam  maximus  esset. 

Quum  versum  hunc,  cum  plurimis  aliis,  spurium  diceret  Bentl.  no» 
erat  tamen  quod  loquendi  genus,  sentirent  Deum  quam  maximus  esset, 
ne  Latinum  quidem  judicaret ;  geminum  enim  et  germanum  est  hoc 
ipsius.   CicER.  pro  Deiotaro  c.  9.  "  quis  tuum  patrem  ante,  quis  esset^ 

quam  cujus  gener  esset,  audivit  ?" Neque  adeo  necessaria  videtur 

Stoba?i  correctio,  qua  reponentis. 

Locus  est  vexatissimus  LUCjE  Evang.  II.  2.  ubi  nihil  difEcul- 
tatis  erit,  si    verba  ilia   "  Avrvi   «   a7roy^x(pyi   "^^drti   lymro  tiyifAonvonTOi   t?? 

Hv^aci  Kt)gsjv/«w''     a  glossatore  aliquo  ad  marginem  adscripta,  deinde 
in  textum  irrepsisse,  statuas. 

Agmen  claudat  egregius  veterum  imitator,  poeta  Germanus  ele- 
gantissimus,  Alxinger,  Bliomberis  L.  S.  12. 

Bald  Wiest  du  diezer  warnung  denken, 
Doeb  dieres  bald  ist  leider  schom  zu  spat. 
Conf.  Ovid.  XVIII.  179. 

Pene  manu,  quod  amo,  tanta  est  vicinia,  tango  ; 

Saspe  sed  heu  !  lacrimas  hoc  mihi  pe)2e  movet. 
et  antique  Batavorum  candore  non  minus,  quam  eleganti  doctrina  m- 
signis  H.  noster  de  Bosch.  Diebthunde,  p.  200. 

— V,  710.  Comp.  Virgilii  illud  de  Cassandra. 

Lumina,  nam  teneras  arcebant  vincula  palmas. 
L.  VI.  5.  Adhseret  Homero  II.  j(^,  370.  seqq. 
L.  VII.  107.  Virgil. 

Me,  me,  adsum,  qui  feci,  in  me  conrertite  ferrum. 
Atque  adeo  totum  hoc  episodion  ab  Euryalo  Nisoque  %^irgillani^ 
dcjumtum  est. 
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L.  VIII.  8.  Virgil. 

O  vere  Phrygiae,  neque  enim  Phryges^  ita  per  alium,  cet. 
V.  12,  Id. 

Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et  magno  mercentur  Atridae. 
Quern  eumdem  Maronls  locum  egregie  exprlmebat  CI.  Schraderus 
in  carmine  Panegyrico  ad  Gmlielmum  V. 

Hoc  Groninga  velit,  nostro  quae  Marte  recepta 
Cladibus  a  nostris  ducere  gestit  opes. 
Et  cct.  Arentz. 

Hoc  Groninga  velit,  meritis  ut  honoribus  auctos.  etc. 
Praeiverat,  ut  semper,  omnis  verce  poeseos  pater  Homerus  II.  «'.  255. 
-5j   X.IV   y/tS^a-ect   Hptxf4,s?y    U^toif^oio   n  Traioig. 

729.  Color  sumtus  est  ab  Homero  II.  t  .  302.  conf.  H.  de  Bosch  librl 
laudati  p.  187. 

S.  26.  Est  Homericum, 

S.  34.  Virg. 

Vivite  felices,  qulbus  est  fortuna  peracta 
Jam  sua ;  nos  alia  ex  aliis  in  fata  vocamur. 

S.  38.  Eplsodion  hoc  debetur  Apollon.   Rhod.  Argon,  et  Valerio 
Flacco. 

L.  IX.  25.  Conf.  Homer.  II.  A.  80. 

L.  II.  49.  Comp.  Certamen  Sagittarum  apud  Virg.  iEn.  V. 
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Idi  versus,  qui  vulg6  habentur  pro  monostrophicis,  nunc  primum^ 
Kara  aTpofriv  re  Kal  avrictTpoip^v  vulgantur  ordinati.  Ita  quidem  dis- 
pescendos  esse  in  praelectionibus  suis  summonuit  Euripidis  Hippolyti 
Editor,  Jacobus  Henricus  Monk ;  quanquam,  si  amico  credendum  est, 
metrum  prills  subodoratus  est  Petrus  Elmsley.  Utcunque  id  sit,  pau- 
lum  htc  loci  refert :  quid  enini  probabilius  qukm  eandem  utrisque  hujus 
rei  suspicionem  incidisse  1  Litem  facile  amovebit  Blomfieldius,  clitellas 
dorse  caballi,  cujus  sint,  in  proximo  editione  hujus  fabulae,  imponendo. 
1814.  N.  A. 

Prom.  Vinct.  591.  Edit.  Blomf. 

iiro  he  KTjpoTrXacrros  OTOpsi  bova^  arpof, 

vKfocuTay  vofxov. 

(it  irOTTOl,   TTOTTOI, 

irS.  ft'  ayovaiv  vXdvai ;  595 

»  Vide  Class,  Journ.  No.  VIII.  p,  460.— Ed. 
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tI  fX,  b)  KpoVte  TTCU, 

tI  TTore,  ToiaV  evUev^as  ei/piuv 
afiaprovaav  kv  vr}fiovaiaiv ; 

€,  €. 

eltTTprjKaTf  be  helfiart  beiXniav  600 

trapiiKOTTov  wbe  T€ipeis  ;  nvpl  (pXi^pf,- 

V  irovTiois  hoLKeai  bos  f^opav,  firihi  fioi 

(pdovi)aris  evyfia.T(i)v,  ava^. 

abrjv  fx€  TroXvTrXavoi  irKdvat  605 

yeyvfivaKatriv,  ovh'  'e-)^u) 

fiaQeiv  bira  irrjfioi'hs  dXw^w. 
k\v€is  fdiy/xara  rds  (jovKepu)  irapBevov  ; 

irodev  Efxov  av  Trarpos  ovofx  dnveis  ;  dvTiffT. 

eiTri  fioi  glO 

rq,  [loyepq.,  rls  S>v, 
Tis  dpa  fjLy  w  TciXas, 
Tav  raXainiopoy  (J6' 

ervfxa  TrpocrQpoeis, 
BeoffVTOv  be  voaov  wvofiaaas,  a.  6j5 

fiapaivei  fie  -^fplovtra  Keyrpois  ; 

€,  e. 
ffKtprrjiaTwv  be  vijtTTiariv  aiKiais 
XufipoavTOs  I'lXdov  lob'  ev  eiriKoroiai 

fii'jbecTi  bufieTaa.  ^20 

ovabaijuopijjv  be  Tives,  ol\  e,  e.  oV  eyw, 
fjLoyovtnv  ;  dXXd  fxoL  TopCJs 
TeKfirjpov  o  Ti  fi  eiraixfievei 
•iTaBe~iv'  ri  /.ly^ap,  7}  ti  <p6ip- 
fiaKov  rorrov,  bel^ov,  e'lVep  oJerda'  (325 

dpoei,  ^pdi$e  re  r^  bvairXdru  TcapQevu. 
594.  Pro  tw,  I'w,  TTOTroi,  TTOTToi,  dccli  w  TToxo/,  TTUTToi,  metro  jd,  vel  tale 
aliquod,   postulante.     Perpetua  in  MStis  haruni  interjectionuin,  quas 
vocant,  confusio  est. 

395.   Editiones  ttcL  /u  dyovffi  rriXeTrXayKTOt  ttX.     Vocem  TrjXeir}  lyt'Toi 
quae  fortasse  ex  TroXinvXayKroi  m  \.  60S.  effliixit,  ejeci,  metro  respuente. 
Dedi  etiam  dyovmv  pro  dyovm,  ob  eandera  causaui. 

596.  Blonifieldius  r/  vore  jjl.  Delevi  Trore,  quod  etiam  deest  in 
Med.  K.  L.  M.  1.  Coll.  l.  2. 

598.  Qui  in  V.  617.  (j)oiTaXeoicriv  nialunt  retinere,  liic  legant,  si 
placet,  ey  Trrjjuovaltnv  rrjXeTrXdvrnfrtv  ; 

5SQ.  In  l)&c  fabul^  e.  et  ot  ubique  edidit  Blomfieldius,  barrews  sci- 
licet. In  Sept.  c.  Theb.  utramque,  in  Persia  prioreni,  scripsit  sine 
aspirato.  Sine  aspirato  semper  Pcrsonus.  Haec  san^  levi«  admodvim 
monienti  sunt.  Nou  tamen  is  suii,  qui  rredam  utrauMjue  i'ormam 
adhibuis.se  IVagicos.  Judicet  pro  se  lector.  Quod  ad  me  r'ttinet, 
plerasque  hits  interjectiones,  more  Latinorum,  a^tirato  instruxerim. 
Sic  Latinuin  hei  mihi !  nihil  aliud  est  qu^m  Grjecuin  o'i  fxoi.  In  Sept. 
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c.  Tlieb.  977-  scripserim  e,  e  pro  >/e,  rie,  iibi  ^e  semel  tantum  Aid.  Rob. 
Barocc.  notante  Blonifieldio,  Infra  in  v.  625.  dcfli  oT,  e,  e.  oV  eyw, 
tjualia,  hell !  heu  !  qnalia  es:o,  quod  nragis  eniphaticum.  In  Hecub. 
156.  prf)  o?  eyw  /^e\ta  lege  oi  'yw  /u'Xea. 

603.  Frustra  Bnrneius  et  tres  MSti  -rrovrioKriv.    Ceteri  recte  ttovtiois. 

60,5.  llecte  Aid.  Turn.  C.D.G.  TroKv~\ayoi.  Vulgo  noKv-rrKay-OL.  Mox 
in  608  niutavi  (pOiyua  in  (pdeyjuara,  quod  MStorum  est.  Metrum  est, 
queniadinoduni  suspicatus  est  Bnrneius,  Antispasticuni  Triraetrum. 
Non  video  cur  bic  versus  Cboro  tribiiatur.  Porsonus  obelo  fixit  vocem 
l3ovKepio.  Quamobrem  vero  non  ade6  perspicuum  est.  An,  quod  pro- 
babile  e^t  ex  accentu,  veteres  Gra'ci  dixere  fiovKepos,  a  veteri  nomina- 
tive Kepos  (vide  Pors.  Prjef.  ad  Hecub.  p.  ix.),  seriores  povKepws,  ideo- 
que  in  Choricis,  saltern  ^schyieis,  vetus  forma  reponcnda  est?  In 
Odyss.  f.'.  15S.  varia  lectio  v^iKepov  pra?bet  pro  vulgat^  i\pit:epwv. 
Euripides  Helen.  388.  habet  etiani  ■yjpvaoKfipbyTa,  de  cervo  itideni.  So- 
pboclis  tanien  exemplaria  babent  viliKepoj  ravpov,  Traehin.  507.  ipsius 
.itscbyli  /.leXdyicepwi'  [ravpot'],  Agam.  1129.  et  Herodoti,  in  loco,  qui 
magis  ad  rem  est,  to  yap  rfjs  "laws  ayaXfxa  eov  yvvaiKyjIov,  jiovKcpujv 
kcTTi,  icard-ep  "EXXi^res  rt)}'  'louv  ypdcjjovG-i.  Verum  banc  qussstionem 
illis,  qui  in  Graecis  literis  ex  professo  arteni  criticam  exercere  solent, 
resolvendam  relinquemus.  Nos,  quod  ad  has  minutias  attinet,  tan- 
quam  piscis  in  sicco  aginms. 

6l9-  Metrum  hie  postulat  deoavrov  pro  Qeoaavrot'.  Sic  in  v.  623. 
dedi  XappoavTOs  pro  Xafipoacvros.  Supra  289-  Kpanrrocrv-ov  primus 
correxit  Bentleius. 

620.  Vide  =upra  ad  v.  598. 

623.  Vuigata  lectio  est  Xaf^poaavros  iiXQov  e-KiKoroL  \  aiv  fii'iheaiv 
bafielaa.  Dedi  ewiKorois  et /^rtheai,  levi  mutatione ;  et  explevi  metrum 
inserendo  ex  conjecture  voces  t^b'  kv.  Supra  433.  tj'  Truroicn  hcifikvTa. 
Excidit  ev  a  versu  432.  in  D.  Vide  Blomfieldium.  Qui  wh'  probabunt, 
conferasit  vv.  447-  601.  616.  714.  qui  non,  aliter  corrigant. 

625.  Supra  599.  Vix  me  persuasum  habeo  voces  <h  i,  e,  Creticum 
efficere  posse.     Nihil  melius  habeo. 

628.  Ti  fxfl  'x^prl  Blomf.  Ti  /jip.f  yjpii  Porson,  ri  /-le  yjpi).  ri  fie 
5(pj)  Robert.  Tt  /J.01  yjpri  quidam  MSS.  Elmsleius,'  ri  firixap,  ri 
fp.  K.  T.  X.  unde  erui,  quod  metrum  adraodum  solicitat,  ti  ixT]ya.p,  Tj  ri 
^.  K.  r.  X.  TO  TTav  f^tJX'^^P  ovptos  Zevs.  iEschvl.  Supp.  609-  /3a7oV 
Tt  /J.iJx'^P  ^^  KaKo~is.  Lycophr.  Cassand,  568.  Iterum  apud  j^schylum 
occurrit  haec  vox,  teste  Auctore  Ap{)etuliois  ad  Scapuhe  Lexicon. 

630.  ^pd^e  Blomfieldius  cum  vulgatis.  (^;pdre  re  M.  1,  Seld.  Barocc. 
quod  dedi.  (ppdie  be  Aid.  quae  lectio  fiigit  Blomfieldium,  ut  et  Schiit- 
zium. 

'  Ex  hac  conjecti.ira  crediderim  Elmsleium  non  novisse  hsc  Chorica  ita 
dispone.nda  esse,  tunc  temporis  ubi  lectionem  primiim  excogitavit.  Hoc 
facit  ad  Grsecarum  Llterarum  apud  Cantabngicnses  Professorem  Regiuni. 
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66     - 
ON  THE  HEBREW  BIBLE. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    CLASSICAL    JOURNAL. 

The  article  by  T.  Y.'  on  the  Hebrew  Bible,  proposes  a  scheme 
which  possesses  au  ahiiost  equal  share  of  advantages  and  deii- 
ciencies.  Of  the  absolute  necessity  of  reading  with  the  vowel 
points,  I  never  was  convinced  :  for  Cappellus  has  demonstrated 
that  they  are  not  coeval  with  the  letters,  but  are  additions,  made  at 
a  much  later  period  :  at  the  same  time  they  eeytainly  have  their  ad- 
vantages. To  the  student  ihey  are  extremely  useful,  antJ  they  much 
assist  the  more  advanced  scholar:  perhaps,  also,  in  many  instances 
they  may  lead  as  a  clue  to  recover  the  right  reading,  and  therefore 
may  be  reckoned  as  a  separate,  though  by  no  means  an  absolute  au- 
thority, either  for  or  against  a  proposed  emendation.  If  my  me- 
mory does  not  fail  me,  this  is  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Horsley,  de- 
livered in  the  Preface  to  his  admirable  translation  of  Hosea  ;  and 
he  there  mentions,  that  an  alteration  of  the  points  frequently  affords 
a  clear  and  consistent  sense,  where  it  was  before  deficient  and  ob- 
scure. The  same  doctrine  is  also  countenanced  by  H.  C.  A.  Haen- 
lein,^  who  makes  a  very  ingenious  correction  in  Ps.  iv.  7.by  read- 
mg  "liKT  V'?;^n  Di  instead  of  ")^^^  ^J^bji/'nOJ. 

In  addition  to  the  plan  proposed  by  your  Correspondent,  might 
it  not  be  as  well  to  retain  all  the  vowel  points,  together  with  da- 
gesch :  ami  to  omit  all  the  accents  except  Athnahh  i*  The  first 
verses    of  Genesis   will  then  present   the    following    appearance : 

'irtm  inn  nn^rr  vi^rn  :riikr\  r)i^^  n'mn  r\i^  Q'libii  ^^"I2  n^i:;j<is 

T  T  ;  T       '    V  T  T    ;        '    V     T  T  "    '.  •   -  T    "  "  />  V;  T  T  •  "    . 

:dw  -^i^-b:^  i^?n-}Q  Q'iibi^.nn\Dinn  >;is-b^  ^Tl^ 

T.  Y.  has  produced  several  examples,  which  clearly  show  the 
utility  of  retaining  the  several  points  he  has  named ;  but  are  not  all 
the  vowels  of  equal  importance  in  this  pomt  of  view  ?  Thus  in 
the  first  aorist  of  the  verb  bl^\)   occidit,   we  hud   the   letters    7Dp 

pointed  three  different  ways, 

y^i^  ^      KaL 
b'i^p^  V     Piel. 
"^^i:  )      PuaL 
Again  in  W^l  aceessit,  we  find, 
^  lt':j  1     Kal. 
U}^1  J      Niphal. 

'  Class.  Jour.  vol.  viii.  p.  114  et  seq.  (No.  XV.) 
^  Observationes   Crit.  atque  exeget.  ad  loca  qusedam  Vet.  Test.  Spec 
Prun,  continens  observat.  ad  Psalni.  8vo.  Getting,  sine  anno.  p.  3.  et  seqq.  • 
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Many  other  examples  might  be  easily  collected,  e.  g.  "IDT 
putavit,  ID.!  (cimelopardalus;  D^T  sprevil,D^  indignalio ;  S]^T  ira- 
tus  fuit,  ^I'T  savKs,  ^I^j  ira ;  pT  -^enex,  pt  burba. 

The  reader  will  leiiiark  that  this  does  not  draw  after  it,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  that  the  points  were  divinely  appointed,  nor 
that  they  existed  in  the  early  and  primeval  Hebrew  ;  the  contrary 
seems  certain  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Samaritan  alphabet 
has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  destitute  of  vowel  points. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  T.  Y.  has  well  stated  it,  that  in  the 
Eastern  dialects  there  were  originally  only  three  points,  expressing 
vowels.  Hie  learned  Michaelis  has  well  argued,  that  in  the  time 
of  ^vlohammed,  when  the  Arabs  borrowed  their  characters  from 
the  Syrians,  in  Syriac  there  were  only  three  vowels.  This  appears 
from  the  circumstance,  that  in  Arabic  there  are  only  three,  fatha, 
damma,  and  kesre,  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient 
writing  called  Cirfic,  in  which  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Koran  are 
written:  and  the  Sabean,  or  Galilean,  alphabet  has  only  three 
marks,  which  are  connected  with  the  consonants,  as  in  the  Ethi- 
opic  dialect :'  the  same  also,  according  to  Fessler,^  was  the  case 
in   the    primeval    Arabic   alphabet,  used   by  the    Homerites,    and 

termed  j^j^^  :  from  these  were  derived  the  Cufic,  and  from   them 

proceeded  the  free  and  beautiful  characters  in  use  at  the  present  day. 
These  three  vowels  were  sufficient  for  Syriac  writing,  till  the 
Syriac  writers  affected  to  copy,  with  scrupulous  exactitude,  Greek 
proper  names.  The  ancient  vowels  were  merely  points,  as  T.  Y. 
conceives  the  Hebrew  to  have  originally  been,  but  about  the  fifth 
century  the  Greek  forms  were  adopted;  and  the  vowels  then  present- 
ed   the  following  appearance :  '  pethochu ;  ^  revotso  ;   ^  chevotso  ; 

0  zekofo;  ■>  etsotso.  It  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  Syriac 
vowels  were  settled  to  five  in  number,  which  have  been  since  re- 
tained. The  Syrians  of  the  Nestorian  sect  use  neither  the  Greek 
nor  the  Syriac  forms  of  the  vowels,  but  employ  instead  certain 
diacritic  points.  The  VV'estern  Syrians,  the  Monophysites,  and 
the  Maronites  use  both  forms  inditierenlly,  with  the  needless  ad- 
dition of  diacritic  points.^ 

I  shall  be  glad  if  these  few  hints  should  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  your  learned  correspondent  T.  Y.  and  your  other  learned 
readers.  1  may  then  possibly  be  animated  to  execute  a  project  which 

1  have  long  meditated ;  namely,  to  submit  to  your  notice  an  Essay 
on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Oriental  alphabets:  the  fulfilmerrt 
of  this  plan,  hov^ever,  must  depend  wholly  upon  the  degree  of  lei- 
sure 1  may  possess,   and  also  upon   my  obtaining  several  works  by 

»  Michael.  Gram.  Syr.  1784,  p.  22.  ^  Inst.  LL.  00.  Svo.  Wratislav.  1787, 

pt,  ii.  p.  66.        3  Michaelis  Grammat.  Syr.  pp.  2^—2.'). 
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the  late  Professor  Michaeiis,  wlilch  from  the  references  I  see  made 
to  them  by  Fessler,  and  similar  writers,  seem  essential  to  my  under- 
taking, but  which  1  have  never  been  able  to  procure. 

Nov.  12,  1814.  ill 


NOTICE  OF 

Fortsetzung  imd  Ergciuzungen  zu  Christian  GotUeb  Jo- 
chers  allgandnem  Gelehrten-Lexico,  IVorin  die 
Sch  rifts  feller  atler  Stcinde  nach  ihren  Vornelimstoi  Le- 
hensumstclndai  mid  Schrijten  heschrieben  JPerden. 
Angefangen  non  Johaim.  Christoph.  Adelung  und  vom 
Buchstaben  K.  fortgesetzt  von  Heinrich  TVilhelm  Ro- 
termiind,  Pastor  an  der  Domkirche  zu  Brejnen.  Drit- 
ter  undVierter  Biinde.     Bremen,  1813.  4to. 

Continuation  and  Enlargement  of  Christian  Gotlieb  Jce- 
cher's  Universal  Lexicon  of  Learned  Men,  m  herein  an 
account  is  given  of  Authors  of  all  descriptions,  with  the 
most  remarkable  Occurrences  of  their  Lives,  and  a  Ca- 
talogue of  their  Works.  Begun  by  J.  C.  Adelung, 
and  continued  from  the  letter  K  (inclusive)  by  H.  W. 
RoTERMUND,  Minister  of  the  High  Church  of  Bre- 
men. Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  containing  the  letters  K. 
L.  M. 


T.  HE  original  plan  of  this  voluminous  monument  of  literary  industry 
was  laid  many  years  ago  by  the  person  whose  name  still  appears  on  the 
title-page.  Jcecher's  "  Gelehrten  Lexicd"^  has  long  formed  a  necessary 
appendage  to  all  the  public  aiid  private  lihriiries  on  the  Continent :  it 
has  found  its  way  but  rarely  however  to  thii  country. 

Among  other  valuable  bequests,  which  will  render  the  name  of  the 
learned  and  enlightened  Adelung  venerable  in  future  times,  was  the 
share  which  he  had  in  preparing  materials  for  the  republication  of  Jce- 
cher's original  work  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan.  Adelung  com- 
menced his  task  with  that  zeal  and  industry  for  which  he  was  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  among  his  literary  contemporaries ;  at  the  period 
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of  his  death  he  had  completed  two  ponderous  quartos,  comprehending 
nine  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  universal  regret  which  the  interruption  to  the  continuation  of 
the  work  had  justly  occasioned  in  the  literary  world,  induced  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rotermund,  of  Bremen,  to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  resum- 
ing the  execution  of  Adelung's  stupendous  project.  In  a  modest  and 
well-written  preface,  he  states  his  qualifications  for  the  office  which  he 
has  assumed,  and  slightly  alludes  to  the  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles which  opposed  the  progress  of  hisAvork.  In  the  first  place,  the 
convulsed  state  of  Germany,  and,  iiideed^  of  all  Europe,  rendered  all 
literary  and  scientific  intercourse  both  tedious  and  precarious :  the 
transmission  of  materials,  therefore,  for  the  literary  biography  of  au- 
thors who  have  more  recently  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  was  next  to  im- 
possible. In  the  next  place,  while  busily  occupied  in  preparing  his 
MSS.  for  the  press,  Mr.  Rotermund  had  the  misfortune,  as  he  expresses 
it,  to  be  declared  a  French  subject,  by  Bonaparte's  impudent  annexa- 
tion of  the  Hanse  Towns  to  France.  From  this  instant  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  sending  every  sheet  of  his  MSS.  to  Paris,  to  undergo 
the  revision  of  Bonaparte's  police.  The  vexatious  delays  occasioned 
by  this  unnecessary  exercise  of  despotic  power  would  have  disheartened 
any  author  but  Mr.  Rotermund.  He  persevered,  however,  with  that 
zealous  and  patient  industry  for  which  his  countrymen  are  distinguish- 
ed ;  and  at  length  he  was  able  to  put  forth  the  two  large  quartos  now 
before  us.  These  contain  the  letters  K.  L.  and  M. ;  and  are  remark- 
able for  that  accuracy  and  precision  of  detail,  which  can  alone  render 
such  a  work  an  authoritative  record.  We  have  perused,  with  much 
pleasure,  the  notices  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  learned  English- 
men which  these  volumes  supply,  and  we  find  nothing  of  which  to 
complain.  Those  who  wish  to  satisfy  themselves  of  Mr.  Rotermund's 
laborious  and  scrupulous  accuracy,  may  turn  to  the  names  of  Lloi/d 
and  Mainwaring,  under  which  they  will  find  recorded,  in  a  concise  and 
elegant  manner,  the  biographies  of  all  the  English  worthies  of  those 
names  respectively,  to  which  are  subjoined  catalogues  of  their  works, 
indicating  the  best  editions,  &c.  The  life  of  the  Champion  of  the 
Reformation,  Martin  Luther,  also  adorns  these  volumes ;  and  exhi- 
bits a  masterly  specimen  of  the  resottrces  which  Mr,  Rcetermimd  pos- 
sesses for  the  discharge  of  the  Important  duties  of  an  impartial  bio- 
grapher. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  short  notice  of  a  very  valuable  and  useful 
work  without  recommending  it  to  the  protection  of  the  learned  of  all 
countries  ;  and  most  sincerely  do  we  wish  that  the  worthy  Editor  may 
live  not  only  to  complete  his  Herculean  task,  but  to  enjoy  many  years 
of  subsequent  literary  fame  and  honors. 
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GABRIEL  8IONITA. 

POLYGLOTT  OF  PARIS. 


Gabriel  SiONiTA,  a  learned  Maronite^  was  tlie  laborious  co- 
adjutor of  the  high-spirited  Le  Jay  in  the  publication  of  the  mag- 
nificent PoLYGLOTT  OF  Par^s.  To  him  was  assigned  the  tran- 
scription and  correction  of  the  Si/riac  and  Arabic  versions  in  that 
work,  the  translation  of  each  version  into  Latin,  and  the  difficult 
and  wearisome  task  of  affixing  the  vowel  points  to  the  text  of  those 
versions.  It  ought  not  to  excite  surprise  therefore,  if,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  engagements  requirnig  incredible  pains  and  attention,  some 
degree  of  incorrectness  should  be  discoverable.  Michaeiis,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  'New  Testament,  (Marsh's  Michaeiis,  vol.  ii. 
part  1.  sect.  2.  chap,  7.)  has  treated  him  with  merciless  severity  ; 
but  the  more  candid  scholar  will  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  milder 
sentiments  of  our  Walton  (in  Bib.  Polyglott.  Proleg.  la.)  "  Ha;c 
vero  editio  Gab.  Sionitae  licet  merito  ab  omnibus  suspicienda  sit 
(praeclaram  enim  utilissimamque  operam  virum  magnum  nauasse 
omnibus  tarn  linguarum  quam  Scripturag  studiosis,  maleuolus  et 
maxime  ingratus  esset,  qui  non  agnosceret,  imo  immortales  ipsi 
gratias  ab  omnibus  debcri  concedimus)  negari  tamen  non  potest, 
jnultos  et  graves  defectus  ac  naeuos  in  Editione  ista  occurrere,  tam 
ex  MSS.  librorum,  quibus  usus  est  Sionita,  lacunis,  quas  aliquando 
ex  proprio  ingenio,  non  ex  codice  MS.  snppleuit,  et  aliquando  vt 
inuenit  reliquit,  quam  ex  operarum  erratis  quae  nimis  frequenter  oc- 
currunt,  tum  ex  Versione  Lat.  quae  cum  Syr.  ubique  non  exacte 
quadrat." 

In  1647  Christian  Ravis  published  a  small  work,  which  he  de- 
dicated to  Archbishop  Uslier,  and  entitled  "yj?  Gen  era ll  Gram- 
MER  y'or  the  read ij  attaining  of  the  Ebreze,  Samaritan,  Calde, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  Languages."  To  this  work  he 
appended  what  he  quaintly  termed  a  "  Sesqnidecuri/,  or  a  nnmber 
of  Fifteen  Adoptive  Epistles,'^  from  various  learned  correspondents. 
Amongst  these  is  one  from  Gabriel  Sionita  respecting  the  Parisian 
Polyglott,  which  affords  some  curious  information,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  deemed  interesting  by  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Classical 
Journal.  The  following  is  a  coj3y  : 
''  Monsieur  Raw, 
"  D'autant  que  le  bruit  seme  par  quelques  pef  sonnes  mal  infor- 
mdes,  ou  mal  affectionnees,  que  la  longueur  de  fouvrage  de  la  Bi- 
ble provicnt  de  ma  negligence,  est  parvenu  a  vos  oreilles  ;  Je  vous 
supplie  lani  pour  vostre  satisfaction,  qu'  afinque  vous  preniez  ma 
defence  contra  ceux  qui  se  plaisent  a  detracter  d'autruy  sans  cog- 
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iioissance  de  cause,  aggreer  que  je  vous  informe  brievement  de  la 
peine  «-t  diflieulle  dudit  ouvrage  :  Que  quand  vous  les  aurez  bien 
considei  ees,  je  m'assure  que  ue  trouverez  pas  qu'il  y  aye  taut  de 
longueur  couinie  I'oti  s'imagine,  ou  du  moins  que  la  faute,  si  aucune 
y  en  a.  ne  ine  doii:  pas  estre  imputee, 

*'  Vous  devez  duuques  scavoir  qu'en  la  composition  dudit  ouvrage 
je  conjnience  par  Tapposition  des  accents  ou  voyelles  taut  au  Syri- 
aque  qu'  d  •'  \rabe  (car  en  ces  deux  langues  et  leurs  versions  en 
Latni  cous^^te  mon  travail)  chose  nouvelle  et  a  la  verite  fort  utile 
et  necess-aire,  sans  laquelle  il  n'y  auroit  que  les  personues  parfaite- 
iTient  intelligentes  en  ces  langues  qui  peussent  les  lire ;  mais  fort 
penible  et  beaucoup  plus  longue  que  s'il  falloit  escrire  les  textes 
mesmes. 

"  En  mettant  les  voyelles,  j'y  nietz  aussi  les  Versets,  et  ensem- 
ble regarde,  s'll  y  a  des  fautes  ou  difficultez  Et  pour  ceque  je  n' 
ay  qu'un  exemplaire  de  chasque  langue,  et  I'un  et  1  autre  sont  sou- 
ventes  fois  fautifs,  je  suis  contraint  de  les  conferer  de  mot  a  mot 
avec  I'HebreUj  le  Grec,  le  J^atiu,  et  I'un  avec  I'autre,  c'est  a  dire, 
avec  quatre  ou  cinq  differents  textes,  ce  qui  ne  se  pent  faire  sans 
beaucoup  de  peine  et  de  temps ;  d'autant  que  c'est  lire  la  Bible 
quatre  ou  cinq  fois,  et  la  trauscrire  deux  fois,  a  cause  des  voyelles 
que  j'adjouste,  comme  j'ay  dit. 

*' A|)res  avoir  mis  les  voyelles  et  les  Versets,  et  esbauche  les 
difficultez,  je  viens  a  la  version,  en  la  quelle  i!  me  faut  peser  tous 
les  mots  I'un  apres  I'autre  :  taut  pourceque  mon  travail  u'est  point 
sur  une  Histoire  prophane  Id  ou  il  suffit  rendre  le  sens  a  plus-prez 
mais  sur  la  Bible^  es  mots  de  laqueile  (comme  bien  scavez)  con- 
siste  la  plus  part  des  differents  qui  se  trouvent  parmy  la  Chrestien- 
te  :  Que  pourceque  je  travaiile  sur  des  Manuscrits,  lesquels  pour 
n'avoir  jamais  este  imprimes  et  estre  bien  souvent  fautifs,  il  les  faut 
exactement  collationner  de  mot  a.  mot  avec  tous  les  susdits  textes^ 
et  sur  les  passages  difficiles  lire  des  Coiimrentaires.  Ce  qui  ne  se 
pent  faire  sans  une  grande  longueur  et  peine  iucroyable. 

"  La  version  estant  faitte  (c'est  a  dire  apres  avoir  escrit  de  ma 
main  quatre  fois  la  Bible,  scavoir  I'Aiabe,  le  Syriaque,  et  leurs 
deux  versions,  avec  la  peine  que  je  vous  ay  expose)  Ton  vient  k 
I'impression,  la  quelle  je  corrige  deux  fois,  qui  est  lire  huict  fois 
toute  la  Bible,  a  scavoir  deux  fois  I'Arabe,  deux  fois  le  Syriaque, 
et  autant  chacune  des  deux  versions  Latines.  Et  d'autant  que  la 
lecture  doit  estre  bien  exacte  afin  d'y  corriger  les  fautes,  je  metz  d 
chaque  page  plus  de  deux  heures  pour  les  deux  corrections.  De 
sorte  qu'il  n'y  a  page  mise  au  net  de  la  facon  que  je  vous  ay  dit  et 
imprimee,  qui  ne  me  couste  du  moius  six  heures  de  temps. 

"  Or  vous  noterez.  Monsieur,  s'il  vous  piaist,  qu'il  y  a  desia  six 
gros  Volumes  de  faits,  contenant  chacun  I'un  portant  I'autre,  envi- 
ron sept  cents  pages^  et  que  tous  ces  six  Volumes  je  les  ay  escrits 
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et  composes  dans  I'espace  de  six  ans.  Car  combien  qu'il  y  ave 
huict  ans  que  j'ajr  commence,  il  en  faiit  pourtant  deduire  pour  le 
nioins  deux,  lesqulls  m'ont  esle  eniportcz  par  ies  fiequentts  mala- 
dies, ou  p;ir  la  iccture  que  j'ay  esie  ohiii^e  c!e  faiie  d:uis  !e  (  oiiej;e 
Royal,  de  laquel'e  jVvois  est6  cy  devant  dispense,  on  par  la  longue 
ct  vaine  poursuiie  de  ma  pension  iaqueile  ni'a  este  depuis  le  com- 
mencement de  I'anuee  1637;  retranchee  des  deux  tiers  et  reduite  a 
la  somme  de  mil  iivres. 

"  V  ous  noterez  aussi  que  I'  impression  de  la  grande  Bible  d'An- 
vers  n'a  este  faille  qu'en  douze  ans,  encore  qu'eiie  lie  conlieune  que 
la  moitie  de  Ci:lie-cy,  cl  n  aye  rten  dedans  qui  n'eusteste  long-temps 
devant  imprime  en  d.vers  endroits.  ParedlemeKt  en  i'eciition  du 
Pentateuche  en  Arabe  seul  et  sans  voyelles,  avec  le  Latin  de  la 
Vulgate,  imprim6  depu.s  dixhuict  rnois  a  Rome,  Ton  a  employe 
plus  de  quinze  ans  :  ei  moy  qu'il  n'y  a  que  huict  ou  plustost  six  ans 
que  j'ay  commence,  j'ay  par  la  gvace  de  Dieu  faict  toute  la  Eible, 
excepte  les  petits  prviphetes  et  deux  des  giands. 

"  JSIaintenant  je  vous  supphe,  Monsieur,  de  considerer,  et  par 
vostre  prudence  ei  equile  juger  quels  des  deux  a  plus  juste  raison  de 
se  plemdre  de  I'autre,  le  pubhc  de  moy,  ou  moy  du  public." 

"  Je  sga}  bien,  Monsieur,  quel  esi  I'origine  de  ces  faux  bruits  ; 
mais,  par  Salomon  j'appiends  estre  autant  apropos  taire  quelque 
fois  la  verite  qu'  impertment  forger  des  calomnies." 

"  Vostre  Ires-humble  serviteur, 

"  Gabriel  Sionite." 

After  experiencing  much  ill  treatment,  and  even  suffering  impri- 
sonment, this  learned  man  retired  from  Pans,  oppressed  with  n)el- 
ancholy,  and  died  in  1648.  He  was  tie  Author  of  an  Jliahic 
Grammar  in  l6l6;  and  prblished  an  edition  of  the  Geogruphia 
Nubierisis  printed  at  Pans  in  l6l9^  in4to. 

Macc/eii/ie/d,  ]Siow.22m\,  ]S\4.  J.T. 


ON  THE 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  ACCENTS, 


NO.  I. 

JriAViNG  in  some  former  papers,  on  the  lyrical  metres  of  Ana- 
creon,  considered  the  subject  of  rhythm,  the  parent  of  metre,  I 
now  propose  to  treat  of  tone,  the  parent  of  accent.  By  tone  I 
mean  the  pitch  of  voice,  or  its  place  in  the  scale  and  gamut.  As 
both  tone  and  rhythm  relate  equally  to  song  (tt^oj  mI^v)  and  are  the 
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chief  constituents  of  all  music,  so  are  they  both  comprehended  in 
the  general  term  prosody,  according  to  just  etymology;  although, 
by  a  fortune  common  to  languages,  prosody  is  usually  restricted 
by  Latin  grammarians  to  quaniity  or  metre,  and  by  Greek  gram- 
marians to  tone  or  accent.  Agreeably  to  this  idea,  that  tone  and 
rhythm  are  no  less  the  elements  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
than  those  of  music,  Dionysius  of  ILihcarnassus  says,  that  the 
science  of  common  speech  is  in  a  manner  the  science  of  music, 
and  that  the  one  differs  from  the  other  in  degree  only,  but  not  in 
quality.  Mavoixr,  yuq  rtc  y]v  ko.)  rj  7U)v  TroKirixMv  Koyanv  knio-T'fXYi,  rua 
TTOcrw  SjaXAarroucTa  rrc  h-JiZvjg  kou  ogyccvoi:.  ou y)  tpS  ttoioo.  De  Struc- 
tura  Orationis,  Upton's  Ed.  p.  Y^.  To  the  same  purpose  also 
Cicero  says,  that  there  is  a  latent  music  even  in  speaking  ;  est  in 
dicendo  etiam  quidam  cantus  obscurior.  Orator,  c.  57.  Th.e  chief 
difference  between  speaking  and  singing  is,  according  to  Euclid, 
in  the  movement  of  the  voice,  which  is  either  x'v>)a-»j  o-yvsp^rj  re 
xoc)  X-yixYj,  continued,  that  is,  waving  up  and  down  by  impercepti- 
ble degrees,  and  used  in  talking,  or  cja^-ryj/xa-j'o^  ts  xai  ja-rAM'ij^jj, 
discrete^  that  is,  proceeding  by  sensible  intervals^  and  used  in  sing- 
ing.  Introductio  Harmonica,  P.  1. 

This  being  the  case,  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed,  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  made  use  of  accents  in  their  speech,  since  tone 
as  much  as  rhythm  seems  to  have  been  interwoven  in  the  first 
texture,  and  most  early  formation  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  another 
question  whether,  making  use  of  accents  in  their  speech,  they  made 
also  use  of  signs  and  characters  for  them  in  their  writings,  and 
were  familiar  with  the  present  system  of  accentual  notation  :  in 
most  matters  the  thing  signified  has  long  preceded  the  invention 
of  the  sign.  Thus  languages  were  spoken  befoi-e  they  were  writ- 
ten ;  and,  even  after  the  introduction  of  writing,  the  division  of 
sentences  into  periods,  colons,  and  commas,  was  tauglit  and  prac- 
tised, before  the  art  of  punctuation,  which  now  succeeds  to  their 
titles  and  represents  their  office,  was  in  existence.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  practice  of  music  has  every  where  preceded  the  nota- 
tion of  it ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years,  I  believe,  that  dancing  (one 
of  the  most  early  recreations,  and  a  religious  institution  among 
many  nations,)  has  been  honored  with  a  set  of  characters,  by  which 
ballet  masters  can  express  and  perpetuate  the  figures  and  flexions 
of  this  pleasing,  and,  as  it  is  sometimes  rendered,  affecting  and 
instructive  art. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Aristotle  has  any  where  made  mention  of 
any  signs  or  characters  for  accents,  nor  do  I  think  that  in  his 
rhetoric,  where  he  makes  mention  of  tones,  he  alludes  at  all  to 
syllabic  accents  :  he  is  speaking  rather  of  the  general  tone  of  voice, 
in  reference  to  the  whole  sentence  in  delivery.  This  is  evident 
from  his  division  of  the  tones,  not  into  the  acute,  grave,  and  cir- 
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cumflex,  but  into  the  acute,  grave,  and  middle.  His  words  are,  Kca 
TTcSf  (dn  y^QT^a^c/ii  TTpoj  sKU(Trov  7ry.S'):)  toT;  rovoic,  clov  o^six,  xou  /3a&;!a, 
xou  [jA(tyi.  1.  3.  c.  1.  s.  2.  Cicero  explains  this  matter  more  fully  : 
Aliud  vocis  ^enus  iracundia  sibi  sumat,  acutum  etc. ;  aliud  metus, 
demissum  etc. ;  nam  voces,  ut  chordse,  sunt  intentas,  quae  ad 
quemque  tactum  respondent,  acuta,  gravis,  cita,  tarda,  magna, 
parva  :  quas  tamen  inter  omnes  est  suo  quseque  in  genere  mediocris. 
De  Oratore.  3.  s,  217.  I  v/ill  just  observe  that,  if  my  construction 
is  right,  the  editors  of  the  Herculanensia  have  unwarrantably 
translated  /AeVrj  in  the  sense  of  the  circumflex.  P.  111.  Indeed  the 
learned  advocate  for  accents,  Dr.  Foster,  admits  the  comparative 
novelty  of  accentual  marks,  and  proves  incontestably,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Aristotle,  that  they  must  have  been  unknown  in  his  time. 
See  Foster  on  Accents.  P.  172. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  is  almost  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  inventor  of  accentual  marks  ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  much 
more  intricacy,  to  ascertain  at  what  precise  time  these  accentual 
marks  became  generally  adopted.  It  is  probable  that  this,  like  all 
other  useful  invencions,  made  its  way  at  first  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly. It  seems  first  to  have  been  introduced  at  schools,  and 
to  have  been  applied  tliere  to  the  writings  of  Homer. 

Montfaucon  observes,  that  all  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  that 
he  has  met  with,  are  written  in  capitals,  without  accents  and  spi- 
rits ;  '  that  accents  and  spirits  were  generally  introduced  into  ma- 
nuscripts about  the  seventh  century  j "  and  that  he  never  saw  a 
manuscript,  in  the  small  character,  which  professed  to  be  older 
than  the  ninth  century.  * 

Upon  the  whole,  Montfaucon  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  accents 
and  spirits  were  introduced  into  general  use  about  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. "^  With  submission,  however,  to  so  great  an  authority,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  both  the  small  character  and  accents  and 
spirits  were  adopted  into  common  use  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  have  on  their  side  the  sanction  of  m.uch  higher  antiquity  than 
he  has  assigned  to  them.  I  have  three  reasons  for  this  dissent, 
each  of  which  appears  to  me  pretty  convincing  :— First,  Dr.  Foster 
has  shown  that  Trypho,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
that  Athenjeus,  Ammonius,  and  other  Greek  writers  of  the  first 
centuries,  frequently  vouch  the  copies  of  j$!schylus,  Sophocles, 
Eupolis,  Homer,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes  and  Xenophon,  as 
authorities  to  determine  disputes  and  doubts  in  the  matter  of 
accents.  Secondly,  St.  Jerom,  who  lived  in  the  4th  century,  says 
in  his  preface  to  the  Book  of  Job,  Habeant  qui  volunt  vetercs 
libros  vel  in  membranis  purpureis,  auro  argentoque  descriptis,  vel 
tmcialibus,   ut   vulgo   aiunt,   Uteris,   07iera    magis   exarata,    quam 

'  i'a.^ographia,  p.  184.         ^  lb.  p.  21'^,        *  lb.  p.  5^63.         *  lb.  p.  2'io. 
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codices. '  Here  we  see  that  St.  Jerom  indulges  himself  with  a 
sneer  at  gaudy  and  bulky  manuscripts  in  purple  vellum,  limned 
with  gold  and  silver  and  in  capital  letters^  and  characterizes  them 
farther  by  the  title  of  old^  a  title  which  most  assuredly  could  not 
belong  to  them,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  there  had  been  others  in 
use  of  a  different  and  more  modern  fashion.  From  this  sneer  at 
the  capitals  in  particular,  it  may  at  least  be  concluded,  that  the 
more  modern  manuscripts  then  in  use  were  exempt  from  this  spe- 
cific ground  of  reprehension. 

The  modern  manuscripts  of  his  day,  thus  contrasted  with  the 
old,  were  written  probably  in  the  present  small  character.  This 
small  character  seems  to  have  been  an  improvement,  dictated  by 
economy,  producing  a  saving  both  of  parchment  and  of  labor  to 
the  transcriber.  In  like  manner,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  in  a 
small  type  that  cheap  editions  of  printed  books  can  be  afforded. 
It  is  pro'uable,  too,  that  the  small  character  was  accompanied  with 
accentual  marks,  spirits,  and  stops ;  as,  I  believe,  there  is  not  an 
instance  of  a  manuscript  in  the  small  character  without  them. 
No  wonder  therefore  that  St.  Jerom  should  prefer  the  modern 
copies,  which  had  the  humble  but  solid  recommendation  of  supe- 
rior utility,  to  the  cost  and  splendor  of  the  old-fashioned  manu- 
scripts, and  that,  with  little  mercy  towards  antiquarian  bibliomania, 
he  should  stigmatize  these  as  lumber.  My  third  reason  of  dissent 
from  Montfctucon  is  founded  on  the  inscription  at  Resina,  which, 
if  it  be  genuine,  is  conclusive,  as  it  cannot  be  of  a  later  date  than 
the  middle  of  the  first  century.  In  this  inscription  we  find  the 
following  line  written  in  small  characters,  and  with  accents  and 
spirits : 

cuj  %'J  (70  (52c)  ^ov  /SouAsuaa  raj  tcAA^j  '^bIqci;  vr/.S..  ^ 

The  facts  stated  by  Montfaucon,  as  the  result  of  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  manuscripts,  may  be  admitted  on  his  authority ; 
but  it  appears  to  me,  that  these  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
he  has  drawn  from  them.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  because 
there  are  no  manuscripts  now  extant  in  small  characters,  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  ninth  century,  no  such  ever  existed.  In  the  same 
way  it  might  be  proved  that  no  poet  preceded  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
because  there  is  no  poem  now  extant  that  has  claim  to  prior  anti- 
quity. Perhaps  one  or  two  thousand  years  hence,  the  only  sur- 
viving monuments  of  the  press  of  the  present  century  may  be 
reprints  in  black  letter,  and  sumptuous  and  elegant  editions  in 
beautiful  types.     But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude  thence,  that 

,  *         ■       ~    '     ~     ~"         '         '  ~ 

'  '  Palsographia,  p.  5.  *  Foster  on  Accents,  p.  399. 
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the  black  letter  continued  in  common  use  till  the  present  period  j 
or  that  during  the  nineteenth  century  no  such  conveniences  were 
known  as  cheap  editions,  in  vile  paper  and  vile  types.     The  pro- 
bability is,  that  Greek  manuscripts  in  small  characters,  resembling 
our  cheap  and   trivial  ed-tions,  have  been  the  first  to  yield  to  the 
destructive  hand  of  t'.me.     These,  like  the  mass  of  common  sub- 
jects,  have  fallen  silently  and  neglected  into    dust,   while    their 
aristocratic  cotemporaries,   decorated   with  all  that  love  and  cost 
could  bestow  on  them^  are  still  preserved  in  cloisters,  halls  colleges, 
and  palaces,   and  in  the  repositories  of  the  collector,  like  kings 
and  princes  embalmed   in  mausoleums.     I  cannot  help  thinking 
also,  that  some  of  the  superb  manuscripts  now  extant  are  in  the 
nature  of  our  reprints,  and  fac-similes  of  more  ancient  copies  made 
wholly  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  many  luxurious  and  magnificent 
antiquaries  of  former  ages.     The  dcLghts  of  a  study  are  so  nume- 
rous  and  uncloying  j    they  are   such  a  resource  to  men   without 
employ   against   the  heaviness   of   vacant  hours,   and   to  men  of 
business  so  refreshing  and  tranquillizing,   that  the  race  of  book- 
lovers  has  always  been  found,  v.herever  there  has  been  found  a 
high  degree  of  civilization.     Ancient  Greece  was  renowned  for 
her  public  libraries  y  and  among  the  Romans  in  Cicero's  time  there 
were   bibliomaniacs,    or,    as  he   calls    them,    gluttons   of    books, 
helluones  librorum.     Cicero  himself  was  no  small  epicure  in  this 
way ;  and  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  shows  a  rage 
for  books,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  enthusiastic  modern  col- 
lector :  Libros  tuos  conserva,  et  noli  desperare  eos  me  meos  facere 
posse ;  quod  si  assequcr,  supero  Crassum  divitiis,  atque  omnium 
vicos  et  prata   contemno.  1.  1.  ep.  3.     At  a  later  period,  Herodes 
Atticus  carried  his  passion  for  antiquity  so  far  as  to  revive,  in  an 
inscription  on  some  columns  in  his  Triopean  v  11a,  the  letters  of 
the  old  Greek  alphabet.     This  is  a  conceit  precisely  of  the  kind, 
and  differing  only  in  degree,  which  I  suspect  has  taken  place  in 
many  manuscripts.     These  are  written,  not  indeed  in  imitation  of 
the  old  Greek  alphabet,  but  of  that  which  succeeded  it  :  they  are 
either  exact  copies  of  such  works,  as  were  composed  originally  in 
the  characters,  that  prevailed  between  the  archonship  of  Euclides, 
402  years  before  Christ,   and  the  age  of  Aristophanes  the  gram- 
marian, and  aie  therefore  faithful   and  interesting  records  of  the 
mode  of  writing  practised  during  that  interval  the  most  pregnant 
with  illustrious  authors  5  or  they  are  copies  of  such  works  as  were 
composed  subsequently  to  the  introduction  of  accents  and  of  the 
small  character,  and  are  therefore  mere  imitations  of  the  preceding 
mode,  costly  monuments  of  love  and  veneration  for  ancient  usages. 
Perhaps,  in  particular,  the  sumptuous  manuscript  of  Dioscorides, 
made  at  the  command  of  Juliana  Augusta,  as  described  by  Mont- 
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faucon, '  and  the  famous  Alexandrine  manuscript  of  the  Bible 
may  be  considered  as  examples  in  support  of  the  preceding  suppo- 
sition. It  is  this  predilection  for  ancient  orthography  that  St. 
Jerom,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  appears  to  ridicule. 

I  cannot,  however,  consider  this  passion  for  ancient  orthography 
as  altogether  useless ;  on  the  contrary,  to  adopt  the  very  mode  of 
writing  used  by  the  authors  themselves  is  often  the  best  way  to 
interpret  their  text.  The  works  of  the  Ancients,  as  they  appear 
to  us  at  present,  have  undergone  a  sort  of  translation  •,  and  a  re- 
n-anslation,  or  a  restoration  of  them  to  their  original  form,  would 
suggest  many  different  readings,  and  some  obvious  emendations. 
Dr.  Taylor  has  made  this  observation  before  me,  and  has  shown, 
by  several  happy  conjectural  readings,  to  what  purposes  it  rnay  be 
applied.  "  A  man,"  says  this  ingenious  and  learned  critic,  "  that 
sits  down  to  Homer,  must  read  him  in  his  own  alphabet,  and  not 
scrutinize  his  text  by  powers  and  characters,  by  those  helps  and 
conveniences  of  language,  which  were  introduced  after  his  age,  and 
of  which  it  is  not  possible  he  should  have  any  idea."  ^  What  he 
says  of  Homer  is  applicable,  if  not  equally,  at  least  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  every  Greek  writer  who  preceded  Aristophanes  the  gram- 
marian. This  is  a  field  which  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently 
cultivated  by  modern  critics,  although  their  attention  has  been 
called  to  it  by  one  of  the  ancient  scholiasts  on  the  Phosnissje  of 
Euripides,  v.  688  :  this  scholiast,  by  recurrence  to  ancient  ortho- 
graphy, resolves  aoi  f/.yovoi  into  crco  hxyovco.  A  single  book  of 
Homer  printed  according  to  his  own  alphabet,  is  a  desideratum 
that  has  often  been  called  for,  and  is  anxiously  expected.  When- 
ever such  a  work  is  executed,  I  should  hope  to  see  it  extended  into 
a  palsographical  compendium  by  repeating  the  text  in  tiiree 
columns,  each  column  exhibiting  a  different  alphabet.  This  would 
give  the  reader,  at  one  view,  a  complete  series  of  the  progressive 
improvements  in  Grecian  orthography  through  its  most  material 
changes,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  first  ages  to  its  final  perfection. 

There  seem  to  have  been  three  principal  seras  in  Grecian  ortho- 
graphy. The  first  may  be  called  the  Pelasgic,  or  Old  Attic,  which 
continued  in  use,  with  the  Athenians  at  least,  in  all  their  public 
acts,  till  the  archonship  of  Euclides.  This  alphabet  consisted  only 
of  sixteen  letters,  exclusive  perhaps  of  the  digamma,  a  letter  that, 
perhaps  also,  was  never  universally  adopted,  and  certainly,  at  an 
early  period,  became  obsolete  in  many  dialects.  The  lines  were 
written  in  capitals,  without  distinction  of  words,  and  without 
stops,  spirits,  or  accents.  The  second  ara  may  be  called  the 
Ionic,  and  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Euclides  to  that  of  Aristo- 


'  PalsEographia,  p.  39.  ^  ElexBents  ot  Civil  Law,  p.  555. 
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phanes  the  grammarian,  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  This 
alphabet  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  letters  as  the  present ; 
but  retained  for  the  most  part  the  characteristics  of  the  former 
alphabet,  as  to  want  of  distinction  of  words,  and  w^mt  of  stops, 
spirits,  and  accents.  I  say  for  the  most  part,  because  I  am  aware 
that  stops  were  sometimes  introduced  into  works  written  in  this 
alphabet;  and  that  Aristotle  expressly  alludes  to  some  species  of 
punctuation  used  in  his  time,  when  he  says,  that  the  close  of  a 
period  ought  to  be  rendered  sensible  to  the  reader,  not  by  the  aid 
of  a  scribe,  nor  by  punctuation,  but  by  its  own  cadence.  JsT  gi^Ar^y 
elvai  TY^v  TsAiur^v,  ij.-,)  hu  tqv  yfuliu,  [xr^di  Sia  rr/V  Tragy.yca^rjV,  uKKi 
fjicl  Tov  fv^fjioy  Riiet.  I.  3.  c.  4.  It  is  to  this  passage  probably  that 
Cicero  alludes,  when  he  says,  Veteres  illi  non  librariorum  notis,  sed 
verborum  et  sententiarum  modo  interpunctas  clausulas  in  orationi- 
bus  esse  voluerunt.  De  Oratore,  1.  3.  But  that  this  practice  was 
by  no  means  universal  may  be  concluded  from  the  omission  of 
stops,  not  only  in  ancient  inscriptions,  but  also  in  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts.  The  third  and  last  a;ra  may  be  called  the  modern : 
this  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  introduction  of  accents  and 
spirits,  and  of  a  more  exact  punctuation.  It  is  still  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  disuse  of  capitals,  whose  massy  forms  have  gra- 
dually given  way  to  the  small  running  character,  on  account  of  its 
ease  and  conveniency.  I  have  something  to  say  on  the  Homeric 
alphabet,  and  also  on  the  Homeric  language,  which  may  throw 
perhaps  some  light  on  the  projected  restoration  of  the  primitive 
text,  and  may  show,  in  some  new  particulars,  how  much  the  ori- 
ginal has  been  modernized  in  its  passage  through  successive  ages ; 
but  this,  as  foreign  to  my  present  subject,  I  must  reserve  for 
another  and  distinct  paper.. 

Before  I  enter  farther  on  the  subject  of  Greek  accents,  I  will 
make  a  digression  to  Latin  accents.  It  is  not  perhaps  entirely  to 
caprice,  that  the  different  sense,  wliich  prosody  has  in  Latin  from 
what  it  has  in  Greek  grammars,  is  imputable.  The  position  of  the 
Latin  accents  is  so  simple  and  regular  as  to  require  no  artificial 
assistance,  and  is  comprised  very  neatly  in  this  short  sentence  of 
Quintihan.  Trium  (ultimarum  syllabarum)  media  longa,  aut  acuta, 
aut  flexa  erit  •,  eodem  loco  brevis  utique  gravem  habebit  sonum, 
ideoque  positam  ante  se,  id  est,  ab  ultima  tertiam,  acuit.  Est  autem 
in  oimii  voce  utique  acuta^  sed  nunquam  plus  una,  nee  ultima  un- 
quam,  ideoque  in  dissyllabis  prior.     L.  ix.  c.  5. 

The  chief  exception  from  this  general  rule  is  in  the  case  of  the 
enclitic  particles,  que,  dem,  etc.  and  of  adverbs  and  prepositions. 
For  in  words  hke  mubaque,  hujiisce,  ibidem,  Servius  informs  us, 
contra  usum  Latinum,  syllabis  ultimis,  quibus  particulse  ifdjun- 
guntur,  accentus  tribuitur.  ^x\.\.  v.  120.  The  same  grammarian 
likewise  informs  us,  that  the  Vocatives,  Ovidi,  Domiti,  Mercuri, 
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have  their  accent  on  the  penultima,  though  short,  but  assigns  for  it 
as  a  reason,  that  they  are  put  for  the  nominatives,  Ovidius,  &c.  ; 
the  nominatives  and  vocatives  having  been  originally  similar.  JEn.  i. 
V.  455.  Aulas  Gellius  indeed  tells  us,  that  Nigidius  commanded 
the  vocative,  Valeri,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  genitive  Valeri,  by- 
placing  the  accent  in  the  first  case  on  the  first  syllable,  and  in  the 
second  case  on  the  penultima.  Noctes  Att.  p.  365.  In  other  words 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Nigidius  accented  the  vocative  according 
to  the  general  rule  of  the  Latins,  and  the  genitive  according  to  the 
Greek  fashion.  Servius  says  that  exinde  is  accented  on  the  ante- 
penultima,  although  the  penultima  is  long,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  shown,  that  it  is  altogether  but  one  word.  JEn.  vi.  v.  743. 
That  is,  the  final  word  inde  may  be  considered  as  an  enclitic,  de- 
prived of  its  own  accent,  and  throwing  it  back  on  the  preceding 
particle  ex.  Nimirum,  aliquando,  duntaxat,  deorsum,  deiiide,  ex- 
adversum,  and  other  like  words  conform  to  the  same  principle,  and 
are  to  be  accentetl  on  the  antepenultinia,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
grammarians.  See  Aulus  Gellius,  1.  7.  c.  7.  Ouintilian  observes 
1.  1.  c.  5.  that  some  grammarians  accented  circum  the  preposition, 
and  quantum  and  quale,  when  comparatives,  on  the  last  syllable,  to 
distinguish  the  preposition  from  the  substantive  circum,  and 
quantum  and  quale  from  the  same  words  used  interrogatively,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  approve  intirely  of  these  subtleties  and 
novelties. 

With  these,  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  the  general  rules  for 
Latin  accents,  as  given  above  by  Quintillan,  are  invariable.  It 
could  not  therefore  be  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  peculiar 
characters  to  denote  the  place  of  accents  :  and  having  no  occasion 
to  use  the  accentual  signs  for  this  purpose,  the  Latins  have  applied 
them  to  another,  namely  to  denote  quantity.  The  perfect  coin- 
cidence of  accent  and  quantity  on  all  long  penultimas  in  Latin 
orthoepy,  induced  probably  this  notation ;  for,  if  I  wish  to  show- 
that  the  penultima  of  Hannlbalis  is  to  be  pronounced  long,  as  in 
fhe  following  fragment  of  a  licentious  trochaic  titrameter,  preserved 
in  Aulus  Gellius_, 

—Qui  propter  Annibalis  copias  consederant, 

I  cannot  do  so  more  effectually  than  by  placing  over  it,  an  acute 
accent.  I  believe  it  may  be  roundly  asserted,  that  in  no  Latin  in- 
scriptions and  in  no  ancient  manuscripts  are  any  acute  accents  to 
be  found,  denoting  prosody  in  the  Greek  sense.  Acute  accents  in 
Latin  are  seldom,  I  believe,  characteristic  of  tone,  but  mostly  of  some 
other  quality.  The  grave,  alone  are  employed  for  the  expression 
of  oxytons  after  the  Greek  manner,  which  I  shall  explain  hereafter  j 
and  these  therefore,  but  these  alone,  are  made  subscr-vient  to  the 
notation  of  tone,  in  Latin  orthography. 
The  Pisan  inscription  of  the  Augustan  age  has  acute  accents  on 
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several  long  vowels,  but  does  not  afFord  a  single  Instance  of  a  short 
syllable  accented.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  two  Latin  inscrip- 
tions given  in  Foster  on  Accents  p.  400,  and,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, of  the  following  one  also,  taken  from  the  Oxford  Marbles 
edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Chandler. 

Although  its  age  is  uncertain,  it  appears  to  have  claims  to  anti- 
quity from  the  classical  use  of  quamvis  for  quantumvis,  and  from 
the  general  purity  and  terseness  of  the  style ;  to  save  trouble  I 
transcribe  it  in  common  characters  instead  of  capitals — 

Si  pietate  aliquem  redimi  fatale  fuisset, 

Marsirfia  stabilis  prima  redempta  forem. 
Ouam  vis  Mater  eram  natarum  prole  decora,  (sic) 

Nam  geminas  habui,  carus  eratqije  nepos, 
Septuaginta  super  messes  natalibus  egi, 

Summa  senectutis  prasmia  passa  cremor. 
Quod  si  non  cineres  Agathemeris  immatura 

Auxisset  nostrbs.  Mater  at  ipsa  foret, 
Tunc  ego  nobiilor  cunctarum  sortejuissem, 

Nominibus  multis  invidiosa  Parens. 

The  words  in  Italics  I  have  added  myself,  as  a  modern  finish  to 
a  mutilated  antique. 

The  same  inscription  may  be  found  without  accents  in  the  Mar- 
mora Oxoniensia  by  Dr.  Frideaux,  p.  143. 

It  is  observable  here  that  Agathenieris  has  an  accent  on  the  short 
syllable,  which  ought  to  have  been  placed  regularly  on  the  follow- 
ing long  syllable.  It  may  be  considered  perhaps  as  a  mistake  of  the 
original  engraver,  of  the  learned  transcriber,  or  of  the  printer.  Cella- 
rius  indeed  asserts,  that  accents  are  admissible  on  short  syllables. 
Nee  semper  longis  syllabis  adjecti  hi  apices  sunt,  sed  aliquando  etiam 
brevibus  ;  he  then  gives  us  examples  from  Gruterus,  p.  410,  8.  j 
Flavius,  sibi  et  suis,  and  p.  4 1 1,  1. ;  Tectorijm  operum  ;  Orthogra- 
phia  Latina,  p.  126.,  ed.  1768.  But  Flavius  is  made  a  dactyl  by 
Juvenal,  4.37. 

Cum  jam  semianimum  laceraret  Flavius  orbem, 

and  Is  therefore  rightly  marked.  All  the  other  instances,  being 
accented  on  the  fi7ial  syllable,  fall  under  another  predicament, 
which  will  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

It  is  observable  also,  that  only  the  syllables  long  by  nature  have 
accents  In  the  preceding  examples,  and  that  they  are  not  affixed 
to  those  long  merely  by  position;  nor  are  atrl  and  luctu  in 
the  Pisan  inscription,  nor  redempta  and  cunctarum,  in  the  in- 
scription above  given,  exceptions;  since  all  these,  though  long 
by  position,  are  long  by  nature  also,  being  derived  from  ater,  lugeo, 
redemitus,  co-junctus.  But  why  passa  is  accented,  which,  as  de- 
rived from  patior,  seems  to  have  its  penultima  long  only  by  position, 
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I  cannot  very  well  explain.     I  am  aware  however,  that  participles 
do  not  invariably  follow  the  quantity  of  their  principals.     Aulus 
Gellius  mentions  in  particular  that  actus  from  ago  is  long,  and  de- 
cides upon  this  ground,  that  actito  is  also  to  be  pronounced  with 
an  a  long.     On  the  contrary  dico,  formerly  written  deico,  makes 
dictus,  not  deictus,  whence  dictito  with  the  first  I  short  by  nature, 
not  deictito  with  a  diphthong  or  long  I.  Lib.  9.  c.  6.     These  are 
difficulties,  which  we  moderns  escape   altogether  in  our  mode  of 
pronunciation,  making,  as  we  do,  no  difference  between  vowels  long 
by  position,  and  long  by  nature.    The  object  apparently  of  the  pre- 
ceding notation  is  to  remove  these  difficulties,  and  to  inform  the 
reader,  not  only  which  among  doubtful  vowels  are  to  be  pronounced 
long,  but  also  which  among  vowels,  long  by  position,  are  long 
by  nature  also,  and  to  be  pronounced  accordingly.     It  seems  to  be 
much  more  easy  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  accents,  than  it 
is  for  their  frequent  omission.     Why,  for  instance,  in  the  preced- 
ing inscription,  has  fatale  only  one  accent,  while  natarum  has  two  ? 
Why  again  is  Mater  accented  in  the  8th  line,  but  unaccented  in  the 
third  }   Are  all  these  incongruities  to  be  considered  as  oversights 
and  omissions  of  the  engraver .''  Still,  however,  it  is  observable,  that 
the  Latin  acute  accents  in  the  preceding  examples,  although  they 
do  not  uniformly  occur,  yet,  whenever  they  do  occur,  uniformly 
denote  quantiti/)  except  sometimes  on  xhe  fi7ial  syllables,  for  a  reason 
hereafter  to  be  assigned.     Another  reason  why  prosody  with  the 
Latin  grammarians  came  to  signify  quantity  and  not  tone,  is,  that 
in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  accentus  was   used  as  a 
generic  term,  comprehending  all  marks  and  signs  whatever  that  be- 
long to    orthography.     Thus   Priscian    says   plainly,    sunt    autem 
accentus  decern,  acutus  accentus,  gravis,  circumflexus,  longa  linea, 
brevis  virgula,  hyphen,  (diastole  )  apostrophes,  dasea,  psile.     In 
Putschio,  1287.     I.  have  inserted  diastole  which  is  omitted  in  Puts- 
chius,  an  insertion  which  both  the  complement,  and  the  subsequent 
text  make  necessary.     Diomedes  too,  remarking  that  Parens  admits 
of  two  senses,  asks  this  question  j  de  quibus  quid  dici  potest,  nisi 
quod  acce?iius  fit  arbiter,  discernens  utriusque  significatus  differen- 
tiam  ?  In  Putschio,  429.     Now  in  point  of  tone  Parens  and  Parens 
are  alike,  and  are  both  accented  on  the  first  syllable.     It  is  only  in 
quantity  that  they  diffisr ;  here  therefore  again,  accent  can  signify 
nothing  but  quantity.     In  a  similar  sense  Victorinus  says,  Longus 
autem  accentus  transversa  I  litera  notatur,  vel  sic  jacenti—  j  Brevis 
sursum  spectat,  ut ".  In  Putschio,  1943.     At  last,  not  to  multiply 
authorities  needlessly,  Beda  says,  accentus  duo  sunt,  correptus,  et 
p?vductus.  In  Putschio,  2358. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  and  from  the  examples 
produced,  that  the  Romans  not  only  in  the  middle  ages,  but  at  an 
early  period,  made  use  of  accents  to  denote  quantity,  or  long  sylla- 
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bies.  If  Walchius  had  been  aware  of  this,  he  might  have  spared 
the  following  observation:  Eo  loco  notul'<£  hce  sunt  positie,utcausam, 
cur  adpareant,  nullam  videamus,  quum  neque  pronunciafioni, 
neque  intelligentix  ac  perspicuitati  possint  inservire.  Histor,  Lat. 
Ling.  p.  282.  I  will  ask  for  what  other  reason,  than  to  determine 
the  power  of  doubtful  vowels,  are  Patrbno  and  Clemens  thus  ac- 
cented in  inscriptions  ?  It  is  the  accents  here,  that  show,  that 
Patronb  is  to  he  jn'otiouticed,  as  if  it  were  written  in  Greek  letters, 
Trargwvw,  and  not  as  Trar^ovo.  If  therefore  it  is  an  error,  as  Dr. 
Foster  contends,  '  to  write  Fama  in  the  ablative  with  an  accent  on 
the  final  long  syllable,  it  is  an  error  of  long  standing,  and  as  old  as 
the  Pisan  inscription,  except  that  a  circumflex  has  been  substituted 
for  an  acute.  But  Dr.  Foster  is  not  content  to  stigmatize  this  ortho- 
graphy  as  an  error,  but  goes  farther,  and  makes  it  a  question 
whether  this  orthography  was  ever  practised,  asking  somewhat 
angrily,  whether  "  any  syllable  was  ever  by  this  acute  mark  denoted 
long  in  the  sense  of  any  scholar,  or  of  any  persons,  except  the 
blundering  carvers  and  engravers,  who  did  not  know  the  different 
application  of  the  apex  of  time,  and  accentual  character  of  tone  ?"^ 
In  a  matter  of  so  much  subtility  and  uncertainty  it  is  imprudent  to 
be  so  dogmatical,  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  in  grammatical  as  well 
as  in  some  other  differences,  the  spirit  of  controversy  seems  to  rage 
in  proportion  as  the  subject  is  worthless  or  obscure.  The  reproof 
passed  by  Quintilian  on  the  critics  of  his  time  may  be  applied  to 
many  modern  critics.  In  veteribus  libris  reperta  miitare  imperiti 
Solent,  et  dum  Ubrariorum  inscitiam  insectari  volunt,  suam  profi- 
tentur.  But  these  blundering  engravers  and  librarians  are  still  more 
deserving  of  the  Doctor's  reproach  on  another  account,  and  that  is, 
that  not  a  single  work  of  theirs  can  be  found,  in  which  the  vaunted 
apex  of  lime  makes  Its  appearance,  and  that  they  have  not  left  be- 
hind them  an  Inscription,  nor  a  manuscript,  which  can  be  vouched 
in  support  of  the  learned  Doctor's  Theory.  Next  in  order.  Cardinal 
Noris  is  arraigned  before  the  Dr.'s  tribunal,  and  is  accused  of  sadly 
perplexing  himself,  and  of  mis-quoting  Quintllian,  in  saying, 
**  Apicem  ceu  accentum  addi  solltum,"  where  Quintllian  says  only, 
"  ^/;/cedistinguItur  !"^  Now  it  happens,  that  the  learned  Doctor  is 
iiirnself  the  mis-interpreter,  in  asserting  (p.  117)  that  the  apex 
mentioned  by  Quintllian  is  a  horizontal  line.  Quintilian  says  no 
such  thing.  The  word  apex,  which  he  makes  use  of  like  the  word 
accent,  is  a  generic  term,  and  just  as  applicable  to  marks  of  tone 
as  to  those  of  time.  This  is  evident  from  Quintilian  himself,  who 
in  another  place  certainly  uses  apex  to  denote  a  contraction  or  cir- 
cumflex, where  he  represents  it  as  an  accentual  barbarism  to  con-^ 
tract  the  Latin  trisyllable  Atreus,  acuted  In  the  Latin  manner  on 
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die  antepenultima  into  the  dissyllable  Atreus,  circiimflexed  on  the 
last,  after  the  Greek  fashion.  Aut  flexa  pro  gravi  ponitur,  ut  avice 
circumducta  sequente,  quam  ex  duabus  syllabis  in  unam  cogentes, 
et  deinde  flectentes,  dupliciter  peccant.  L.  i.  c.  5.  That  is,  a  cir- 
cumflex is  misplaced  for  a  grave,  as  where  a  circumflex  is  placed 
over  the  following  or  latter  part  of  the  word,  which  those  who 
contract  from  two  syllables  into  one,  and  then  circumflect,  commit 
a  double  fault.  That  apex  by  no  means  necessarily  means  a  hori- 
zontal line,  Apuleius  also  may  convince  us,  who  describes  tlie  enig- 
matic hieroglyphic  words  contained  in  certain  sacred  volumes,  as 
being  partim  nodosis.  et  in  modum  rotss  tottuosis,  capriolatimque 
condensis  apicibus  a  curiosa  profanorum  lectione  munita.  p.  386. 
Delph.  Ed.  4to.  Nor  does  Scaurus,  whom  the  Doctor  also  vouches, 
declare,  that  the  a2:)€x  is  a  horizontal  line.  He  says  simply,  Apices 
ibi  poni  debent  ubi  eisdem  literis  alia  atque  alia  vis  designatur^  ut 
venit,  et  venit ;  aret,  et  aret  -,  legit  et  legit.  In  Putschio,  p.  2264. 
As  far  as  the  printed  books  can  be  relied  on  as  faithful  transcripts 
of  old  manuscripts,  it  appears  that  the  apex  here  introduced  is  not 
a  horizontal  line,  but  a  circumflex. 

I  do  not  deny,  that  almost  all  the  Latin  grammarians  In  Puts- 
chius  with  one  voice  acknowledge,  that  the  horizontal  line  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  long  syllable,  but  as  the  same  authors  acknow- 
ledge also  ten  marks  of  notation,  some  of  which,  as  the  Das^a  and 
Psile,  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  Latin  tongue,  we  may  conclude, 
that  In  their  enumeration  of  these  marks,  they  were  desirous  of  in- 
culcating the  whole  science  of  this  branch  of  orthography,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  prototype,  rather  than  according  to  the  method  of 
accentuation  adopted  by  the  Latins,  and  accommodated  and  confin- 
ed to  the  wants  of  their  own  language.  To  have  introduced  the 
Greek  notation  of  accents  into  a  language  so  uniform  in  its  tones 
as  the  Latin,  would  have  been  a  superfluous  care ;  and  as  all  the 
marks  in  orthography  are  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional,  the 
Latin  writers  converted  the  Greek  acute  accent  to  another  purpose, 
namely  to  denote  quantity,  and  assigned  also  to  the  horizontal  line 
a  distinct  office.  This  horizontal  line  seems  to  have  been  applied 
in  the  hemistich  of  the  preceding  inscription,  carus  eratqiie  Nepos 
instead  of  an  u^'  ev,  or  hyphen,  to  denote  that  by  force  of  the  en- 
clitic que,  eratque  is  to  be  read  as  one  word.  I  suspect  however 
that  the  original  mark  engraved  or  intended  was  this,  _  ,tlie  proper 
ancient  hyphen,  and  that  either  the  connecting  semicircle  may  have 
been  obliterated,  or  perhaps  the  elevation  of  the  t  may  have 
obstructed  the  engraver  in  the  completion  of  the  character.  Why 
the  word  decora  in  the  same  inscription  has  also  a  horizontal  line 
over  the  last  syllable,  others  must  determine,  for  I  know  not.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  horizontal  line  here,  being  over  a  short 
syllable,  is  not  (he  apex  of  time  according  to  Dr.  Foster's  position. 
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whatever  else  it  may  be;  but  more  generally,  in  later  times  at 
least,  the  horizontal  line  has  been  applied  to  denote  abbreviations, 
of  which  a  remarkable  instance  is  afforded  in  this  distich,  beinj^ 
the  conclusion  of  an  epitaph  on  Hector,  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Gais- 
ford's  Catalogus  Manuscriptorum,  p.  61'. 

Om.  raptu  pr  infelix,  auoque  repesu 
Condidit,  et  meres  accumulavit  humo. 
In  an  extended  form, 

Ouem  raptum  pater  infelix,  auroque  repensum 
Condidit,  et  mocrens  etc. 

Dr.  Foster  asks  triumphantly,  p.  86,  "  Why  then  should  we 
not  print  and  write  fama,  instead  of  fama  ?"  For  this  plain  reason, 
because  every  body  knows  that  fama  can  only  be  the  ablative  case, 
but  fama  would  represent  famam  according  to  general  usage,  and 
would  be  understood  to  represent  the  ablative  case,  by  those 
merely,  who  had  read  Dr.  Foster,  and  had  the  benefit  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  his  great  orthographical  improvement. 

As  the  Greeks  themselves  did  not  always  use  the  horizontal  line 
to  denote  quantity,  but  occasionally  to  distinguish  proper  names ;  ' 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  letters  used  to  express  numbers,  they  applied 
even  the  acute  accent  without  any  reference  to  tone,  so  the  Latin 
writers  are  equally  justifiable  in  making  similar  changes,  and  in 
adopting  the  Greek  acute  accent  as  a  mark  of  quantity.  For  this 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  accents  to  their  own  purposes,  they  are  no 
more  to  blame,  than  for  their  conversion  of  the  Greek  sign  of  in- 
terrogation into  a  semicolon ;  or  than  Dr.  Bentley  is  to  blame  for 
making  use  of  Greek  accents  to  mark  his  metrical  divisions  ox  the 
verses  of  Terence. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  little  in  common  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  accents,  (I  mean  the  accentual  marks,)  save  the  name  j 
and  if  we  give,  therefore,  to  the  Latin  accentual  marks  the  power 
of  the  Greek  accentual  marks,  we  shall  fall  into  perpetual  mistakes. 
This  retention  of  old  names,  when  in  process  of  time  they  have 
lost  their  original  import,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  affords  a 
wide  field  for  etymological  enquiries.  Thus  Harmony,  which 
among  the  Ancients  signified  only  tv.  o  or  more  notes,  bearing  I'e- 
lation  to  each  other,  in  succession,  r.ow  signifies  with  us  simul- 
taneous music,  or  music  in  parts ;  a  paragraph,  which  we  have 
seen,  in  Aristotle's  time,  signified  a  stop,  now  signifies  the  sentence 
concluded  by  it ;  and  artillery,  which  originally  signified  archery, 
now  signifies  its  tremendous  substitute,  upon  the  same  ground  of 
allusion  as  a  hand-gun  was  called   a  bow-bored,  arco-bugio,   or 

«  Montfaucon's  Palseographia,  p.  321. 
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archibuso,  whence  the  French  and  our  arquebuse.  The  longer 
the  line  of  descent,  the  fainter  ia  general  is  the  resemblance  to  the 
original  stock.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  pages  to 
trace  the  genealogy  of  Latin  accents,  and  to  show  how,  by  de- 
grees, a  word,  which  originally  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to 
the  sense  of  tone,  came  at  last  to  denote  quantity. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  that  the  Latins  had  reason  on 
their  side,  in  thus  preferring  to  note  the  quantity  of  their  syllables, 
upon  the  ground  that  a  knowledge  of  quantity  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage almost  uniformly  determined  the  seat  of  the  accent.  With 
the  Latins,  therefore,  one  notation  served  the  double  purpose  of 
determining  both  tone  and  quantity :  an  example  will  set  this  in 
a  clear  light.  The  following  sentence,  accented  according  to  tone, 
gives  us  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  quantity  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  syllables  :  — 

Quanquam  te,  Marce  fili,  annum  jam  audientem  Cratippum, 
jdque  Athenis,  abundare  opbrtet  prseceptis  institutisque  Pliilo- 
sbphiae,  propter  siimmam  et  doctoris  auctoritatem  et  urbis. 

Let  the  same  sentence  be  accented  according  to  quantity,  upon 
every  vowel  long  by  nature ^  and  we  gain  a  knowledge  not  only  of 
the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  but  of  the  regular  tones  to  each 
word,  as  these  in  Latin  are  almost  uniformly  governed  by  the 
quantity  of  the  penultimate.     Thus, 

Quanquam  Te,  Marce  Fill,  annum  jam  audientem  Cratippum, 
idque  Athenis,  abundare  oportet  prseceptis  institiitisque  Philo- 
sophiae,  propter  summam  et  doctoris  auctoritatem,  et  urbis, 

The  seat  of  tone  in  institutisque  and  propter  is  not  indeed  dis- 
coverable by  this  notation,  as  the  tone  in  these  words  is  irregular, 
and  governed  by  principles  distinct  from  quantity.  But  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  this  mode  of  notation  is,  that  it  abridges  labor, 
and  not  only  gives  double  information,  but  does  so  in  the  simplest 
manner,  and  with  much  fewer  marks.  Even  the  mark  of  a  cir- 
cumflex Is  not  required  ;  for  every  accented  penultima,  not  fol- 
lowed by  an  accented  final  syllable,  is  understood  from  its  position 
to  have  the  power  of  a  circumflex.  Accordingly,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  a  single  instance  of  a  circumflex  in  any  Latin 
inscription  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  considei'ation  will 
make  us  sensible,  that  the  dispute  among  the  Ancients  which  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  whether  certain  vowels  in  the  penultima 
of  words  were  long  by  nature  or  by  position  only,  was  not  an  idle 
frivolous  speculation.  On  the  contrary,  the  right  pronunciation 
of  a  great  portion  of  their  language  depended  wholly  on  the  deter- 
mination of  this  question.  Thus  passa,  in  the  preceding  inscrip- 
tion, having  an  a  long  by  nature  in  the  penultima,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  acute  accent,  was  pronounced  like  the  a  in  the  penultima  o£ 
Messala  (according  to  old  orthography  messaalaj)  but  if  the  a 
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in  the  penultima  of  passa  had  been  short  by  nature  and  long  only 
by  positionj  it  would  have  been  pronounced  like  a  in  ager,  that  is 
with  the  sound  of  the  single  a,  instead  of  that  of  the  ancient  diph- 
thong a  a.  In  the  first  case,  too,  Its  accent  has  the  power  of  a 
circumflex,  but  in  the  latter  it  would  have  been  only  an  acute. 
To  us  indeed  it  is  of  no  moment  to  inquire,  whether  the  vowel  in 
the  penultima  be  long  by  nature  or  by  position,  as,  in  our  indis- 
tinct mode  of  pronunciation,  we  make  little  or  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  tone  between  the  penultima  of  patris  and  that  of 
matris.  To  the  Ancients,  however,  there  was  the  greatest  differ- 
ence, not  only  in  the  power  of  the  letter  a,  but  also  in  the  tone. 
So  in  Cethegus  the  penultimate  e  is  an  eta,  and  requires  a  circum- 
flex ;  but  in  agrestis  the  penultimate  e  is  an  epsilon,  and  requires 
an  acute.  Even  the  rituals  of  the  Romish  church  that  are  gene- 
rally accented,  and  have  on  their  side  the  sanction  of  considerable 
antiquity,  are  destitute  of  this  distinction,  acknowledged  by  Ouin- 
tilian,  and  exhibit  no  other  accent  than  the  acute,  placed  not  ac- 
cording to  quantity  but  tone.  This  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  true 
pronunciation  of  Latin  has  long  ceased  to  be  heard  even  within 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 

[To  be  continiLed  m  the  next  Number. "J 
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shall  then  collect  an  account  of  the  Manuscripts  in 
the  Royal  and  Imperial  Libraries  on  the 
Continent. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.  No.  V, 
BIBLIOTHECA  MS.  HARLEIANA. 


ISOCRJTES. 

1  TO.  Oratiu  de  regno  ad  Nicockm.  [No.  £460.J 
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171.  1.  jid  Nicoclem  Oratio  cle  regno. — 2.  Nicoclesj^  neu  Soi/." 
l/.ax^^'^i-     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5609.] 

Ohss.    Codex  membranaceus  non  inelegans. 

172.  2.  Oratio  ad  Nicoc'ea,  irsfl  /S^o-jAsia;. — 3.  Ad  Demoni- 
cum,  ParcEnens. — 4.  Nicocles,  15  <Tv[xiJicixixog,  vidgo  (7UjW./3ou- 
AfyTixOj'. — 5.  liiscribitur,  rov  avrov  tte^J  TroXw^ayiJ^o^unii.  Sec. 
XV.  1^0.  0660.] 

Ohss.  Est  Plutarchi  Opus,  sic  inscriptum. 

173.  7.  Orationes  ad  Demonicum. — 8.  Ad  Nicoclea  de  Regno. 
— 9.  Nicocles  sive  de  modo  Imperandi.  [Islo.  6301.] 


LIBANWS. 

*E7rKTToXliJLaioi  ^a^uiiTT^pss.     Sec.  XIP.  [No.  5566.] 
Obss.   Codex   Chartaceus,    aqua  marina,   et   carie   corruptus.     SmyrricE 
emtus  a  Bernardo  Mould  1724.     Folia  numerantur  usque  ad  248,  sed  duo 
prima,  ab  opere  hoc  aliena,  t'ragmeiitum  exhibent  auctoris  incerti,  de  Ventis, 
Signis  Zodaici,  &c. 

174.  Epistolce  sex.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5663.] 

175.  Epistolce  midtac.     [No.  5735.] 

Obss.    Cum  scholiis  minio  interpositis.     Desunt  abrupte  juxta  fia^m  Ep. 
ad  Florentiuin  num.  354  in  Ed.  Wolfii. 

176.  EpisloU  dua  ad  Modestiim.  [N'o.  6301.] 


LUC  I  ANUS. 
177,     1.  Pro  lapsu  in  salutando  a  verbis  to  Trsc^uh^ov  t^c  7rgo(r- 
ayogsi(r£wg  in  capite  octavo,  ad  Finem.—Q,.  Apologia  de  lis 
qui  mercede  conducti  sunt. 

Ohss.  Folia  hac  carie  exesa. 

3.  Harmonide  initium  ;  scilicet  folium  vnicum  usque  ad  verha 
Tolg  ajxsjvov  xpivai  Swvajxsvojf  in  cap.  secundo. — 4.  Dialogus 
cum  Hesiodo  fere  totus.  Scilicet  a  verbis  E^svYivo^ag,  Oewv 
T£  yevEcrjv  in  capite  primo. — 5.  Sci/thius  vel  Proxenus. — 6. 
Quomodo  Historia  sit  conscribenda. — 7.  Dc  Dipsadibus. — 
8.  De  Mercede  conductis. 

Obss.  Pauca  hie  juxta  finem  mutila.       « 

9.  Anacharsis,  vel  de  Gi/mnasiis. — IQ.  De  Dea  Syria. — 11. 
De  Saltatione. — 12.  Lexiphanes. — -13.  Eunuckus. — 14.  De 
Astrologia. — 15.  Amores. — 16.  Pro  Imaginibus.- — 17-  Pseti- 
dologistes,  vel  de  Apophrade. — 18.  Hermotimus  vel  de  Hce- 
resibus. —  IQ.  Ad  dicentem,  Prometheus  es  in  verbis.    [No. 

5694.] 

Obss.  Primus  Dialogus  iujus  initium  in  hoc  codice  extat  (Apol.  Scil.) 
numeratur  ^  (go),  ultimus  65  (77);  deperditi  sunt  igitur  ex  hoc  codice 
•dialogi  58,  ad  minimum. 

Scholia  multis  in  locis  inserta  sunt  manu  minutiore  sed  perelegantij  in 
marginibus;  scriptione  scholiis  PlatonisClarkiani  similUiwa. 
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Codex  membranaceus  mutilus  quidem,  sed  quod  re<;tat,  non  levis  pretii. 
Coniinet  enim  magnam  |ariem  ex  operibus  Luciani,  manu  antigua  et 
aiquiibili  scripiam;  atraniento  nonnihil  evanido,  sed  quod  couspici  satis 
facile  potest.    Folia  habel  134. 

Liber  olim  Atitonii  Seripandi  Cardinalis  ;  postea  Jo.  Bridgesii.  Ex  rolla- 
tione  aiitem  viri  Ci.  K.  Porson  apparel  es>e  iiunc  ipsissimum  codicem  qnem 
olim  Jensio  dedi'  J<  h.  de  Wit;  cujus  dcscriptio  legi  potest  apud  Reitzium 
in  Pr;ef"atione  ad  Lucianuin,  P.  XV.  Ed-  Hf'm!«terhiis.  Sacu'o  decimo 
certissime  ascribi  potest;  nisi  fcrte,  quod  tlicile  crederem,  ad  nonum  assur- 
geret.  Scripture  forma  cum  I  latoue  Clarkiano,  et  Euclide  D'Orviiliano,  noni 
saeculi  codicibus,  mire  congriiit. 

178.  huciani  qiKzdam.  Scilicet,-~^\.  Dedamatio  que  Ti/rannicida 
appellafur. — '2.  uTTOxripvTTOtxvJcti. — 3.  Imagine:^.  —  5.  Patrice 
encomium.- — 6.  Dcmoaactis  vita.     Sec.  XIV.  \_'No.  5724.] 


LYCOPHRON. 

179.  '^Xs^avSpa  (versibus  1470.)  [\o.  1752.] 

180.  Alexandra  sen  Casmndra:  cum  Isaaci  Tzetzis  Commentariis 
et  glossis  mukis  inter linearihus.     Sec.  XIV.  [No.  5634.] 

Ohs.  Codex  Chartaceus  integer  et  notatu  dignus. 


MUSMUS. 
181.    Erotopagnion,  de  Her  one  et  Leandro.     Sec.  XIV.    [A^o. 
5659.] 


MVSO^IVS. 

182.  Epistola  unica.     Sec.  XIV.   [No.  5610.] 


MYJS. 

183.  Epistola.     Sec.  XV.  \No.  5635.'] 


NEMESIUS. 

184.  De  7iat2ira  Hoynims.     Sec.  XII   [No.  5685.] 


ORPHEUS. 

185.    TsXerai  Trgog  3/ouVa{oy.— 20.    EJj    J/«.— 21.   Elg  " Hpctv.—'^^. 

Eli  noa£toao.—2o.  El;  "Aprsfji^iv. — 24.   Elg  'AttoKXoo. — 25.   Elg 

"H(poii(TTOV.  —  26.   Elg    Aiovmov.' — 27<    Elg   'A&yivuv.  —  28.    Elg 

TiTuvcc. — 29    Elg  "AiTTgoc. — 30.   Elg  "HKiov. — 3 1 .  Elg  ^eXijvjjv. 

• — 32.  "Tfjivog   xcmg. — 33     Elg    auxj'jjv    ' A(pqo%lTYiV . — 34.  "Tfivog 

KOivcg. — 35.   Elg    T«f    Mou(rug. — 3^'.    Elg    'A(:pgoiiTy]v.—r-S7-    Elg 

"HKiov. — 38.   Elg  'A^r^vav. — 39     Elg    ovstgov. — 40.   Elg   i^wr^v  xa) 

fiavarov.  • — 41.    'Og(pix.Yj    slg   Ala.  SsoXoyla.  —  42-    'AgyovctUTtxei.. 

(versibus  tantmn  1372. J 

Ohsa.  -Adnotat  quidam  Gernianus.     Orpheus  vetustissimus  est  Poetarum 

et  aequalis  ipsorum  Deorurn  :  siquidcni  traditur  inter  Argonautas  cum  Tyn- 

daridis  et  Hercule  navigabse  Lactant,    Lib.  J,.  Divin.  Instit.  cap.  5.  p.  17. 
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43.  El;  MovG-av  ja/x,,So5  Bax^slog, — 44. ''T/xvo;  slg^'H^iov. — 45.  Elg 

O^ws.  Fur  further  remarks  on  this  MS.  we  refer  the  reader  to  No.  XVIII. 
p.  553,  of  this  Jouriiiil. 

PHALAJilS. 

386.  Epistola  ad  Athenitmes.     Sec.  XV.  [Vo.  2568.] 
187.  Epulolaramfoaa  12.     Sec.  XT   [?Vo.  4974.] 

Obss.  Neque  Integra  sunt,  neque  sine  hiatibas. 
iSS.  Evhtol(E,utferimtur,  108.     Sec.  XIV.  {^o.o5QQ.^ 

Obss.  Vid.  supra  ad  Libanuim. 
3  89.  EpistolcR.    Non  auteiii  juxta  ordinem  Edit.  JBoylxzan.     Sec. 
XV.    iNo.  5G35.'] 


PHILOSTRATUS. 

IQO.  Vitariim  Sophistarum  pars  magna.     Sec.  XF.    [No.  5663.] 
Obs.1.  Des'int  nomina  multa  in  Editionibiis  Philostratiextantia,  sed  adsur.t 
etiam  alia  in   ilii.-;  non  servata,  ut  Libanii,  &c.  neque  servatur  ordo  fol.  21. 
Tabula  nomuium  inseriturad  fiucm,  in  fol.  72. 


PHOCYLIDES.  ^* 

]91«  NovQbtixov  cum  scholiis  interlinearibiis  a  scriba  antiquo.  \No. 

5624.] 
392.  Carmina  Moralia.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5664.] 


PINDARUS. 

193.  Carmina.   [No.  218.] 

Obss.  Liber  Prophetiarum,  cui  in  prime  folio  hie  est  Titulus,  "  Hsc 
Practica  narrat  de  presenti  Anno  et  sequentibus  quam/jlurimis  annis  de 
novis,  raris  et  inauditis  rebus,  et  Gestis  qute  futura  sunt  in  hoc  mundo.  Im- 
pressus  Argentine,  A.D.  1499,  una  cum  Carminibus  Pindari  preclarissimi 
Poete." 

Codex  partim  membranaceus,  partim  Chartaceus,  partim  nianu  scriptus, 
partimquc  typis  mipressus  forma  quam  vocant  in  4to. 

194.  53.  'OA'j/XTTJovixat   cum  scholiis. — 54.  NeQtovlxai. — 55.  jYfjtts- 
ov'ixxi.  []\o.  1752.] 

Obss.  Abrupte  desinit  in  1916. 

195.  Olympia  et  Pythiorum  Quatuor  priora,  cum  Glossis  Gracis 
interiinearibns  et  marginalibus.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5733.] 

Obss.  Liber  Chartaceus,  olim  Coileg.  Agen.  transcriptus,  23rd  Oct.  A.D. 
1492. 

196.  Olympia,   Pythia^  Nemea,  Isthmica.     Sec.  XVIII.    [No. 
6315.] 

Obss.  Liber  Chartaceus,  pulcherrime,  et  mire  omnino  exaratus;  summa 
etiam,  qua  licuit,  fide  juxta  editionem  novissimam  Oxoniensem  transcriptus, 
necnon  ab  erratis  Typographi  repurgatus,  calamo  Joannis  Thomasen  Ces- 
triens.  1724.    Scriptural  excellentia  comparandus  cum  No.  2603  horum  3IS. 


PLATO. 
197.    1.  Protagoras. — 3.  De  Amicitia,  Liber, — 4.  De  FortitU" 
dincj  Liber.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5547.] 
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Obss.  Codex  membranaceus  eleganter  scriptus. 
IQS.  Episto/a  octo.     Sec.  XI T.  [No.  5610.] 
J 99.    4.  Eputola  quaclam. — 10.  Epistola,  alia.     Sec.  XV.  [No, 
bQSb.'] 


PLVTJRCHUS. 

200.  Jd  Trajanum  Epistola.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  3716.] 

201.  Tractatus,  quomodo  quis  debeat  adidatorem  ah  Arnica  dis-^ 
cernere.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5660.] 

202.  1.  (a)  De  liberornin  Ediicaiione. — 2.  (/S)  De  Virtute  et 
Vitio. — 3.  (y)  De  utiUtute  ah  inimicis  capienda. — 4.  (S) 
Quomodo  Juveiiis  poefas  inteJligere  debet. — 5.  (e)  Quomodo 
quis  Adulatorem  distingnat  ab  Amico. — 6.  h)  De  mi  Laude. 
— 7.  (?)  De  Ira  cohibenda. — 8.  (>])  De  curiositate. — 9-  (3) 
De  Animi  Tranquilitate. — 10.  (»)  De  Pitioso  Pudore. — 11. 
(<a)  De  Aniore  Fraterno. — 12,  ((/3j  De  Garrulilate. — 13. 
(ly)  De  recta  ratione  audiendi. — 14.  (iS)  De  Amicorum 
mtiUitudine. — 15.  {is)  De  Cupiditate  Divitiarum. — 16.  (jt) 
De  Superstiiione. — 17.  («0  Horegov  ■^v^i^s  rj  crco[ji.ciT05  lin^uiutcx. 

Ohss.  Tractatus  hie,  omnibus  editionibus  exulans  a  Tyrwhitto  primum 
editus  est  Anno  1773,  forma  octava,  ab  hoc  ipso  Codice  cum  I'raiiraento  se- 
qiiente.  IS'iinc  Latinitate  donatiis  a  Wyttenbachio  (ut  etiam  18)  primum 
occupat  locum  in  parte  3a  Voluminis  quinti. 

18.   (jrj)   E]  (Mspog  to  7ra5»jT<Jiov  t^c  uvdgcaTroi)  ^v^rjC,  >j  Suvajx*?. 

Obss.  Numeros  IZ  et  IH  cum  voce  \6yos  prefixa  Wyttenb.  vertit,  "  Dis- 
putatio  17  et  18;"  nihil  autem  designant  nisi  locum  in  hoc  codice.  Hiatum 
rehquit  scriba  post  ultima  hujus  iVagmenti  Verba. 

Extare  eadem  fragmenta  'i'yrwhittus  indicat  in  Bibliotheca  Med.  Laurent. 
Plut.  LVIf.  Cod.  4.  ut  didicit  ex  Catalogo  Bandinii  Codd.  MS.  Grjec. 

If).  (i9)  De  sera  Numi)iis  vindicta. — '20.  (y.)  De  Profectu  in 
Virtute. — 21.  (;ia)  De  Fort  una. — 22.  (y./3)  Animiue  an  Cor" 
poris  affectiones  siiit  pejores. — 23.  (xy)  Aquaue  an  Ignis 
sit   utilior. — 24.   {xl)    De   Fortuna    Romanorum. — 25.   (xs) 

De  Alexandri  Fortuna. — 26.  (jc?) Ao'yoj  lauTs^og. — 

27.  (x^)    De  vitando  me   alieno. — 28.  (x>))  Brut  a   ratione 

iiti. — 29.  (x9)  Terrestriane  an  Aquaiilia  animalia  sint  cal- 

lidiora. — 30.  (A)  Convivium  septem  sapienlum.  [Av>.  .S6l2.] 

Ohss.  Codex  chartaceus,  librorum  moraliuni  triginta  Plutarchi  insignis  ob 

ea  fragmenta  qua;  Tyrwhitlus  primus  edidit  et  Wyttenbachius  iterum  im- 

pressit.     Signantur  tractatus    Uteris  numeralibus  Grfficis.  Constat  Codex 

foUis  250. 

203.  1.  VitcE  octodccim,  scil.  Alexandri,  Cccsaris,  Sertorii, 
Eumenis,  Lysandri,  Sylla.,  Alcibiadis,  Coriolani,  Pelopida, 
Marcelli,  Gracchonim,  Philopamenis,  Flaminii,  Catonis, 
Ciceronis,  Demosthenis,  Galba,  Othonis. — 2.  De  Virtute 
moraliy  Libellus. — 3.  Symposia  Philosophorurn. — 4-  Pra:- 
cepta  Politica. — 5.  Regum  et  Imperatorum  apophthegmata. 
— 6.  Apophthegmata    Laconica. — 7.  Collectio  historiarum 
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-  itomanunim  el  Grfccorum  Parallelorum. — 8.  OpuscnJa  mo- 

ralia  quatnor.    Scil.  si  xxXcog  e'tfriTCii  to  K%h  (BiMa-ag;   e]  avTug~ 

^yjj  r)    Kax-la. ;    Treg)  iptXacTogyictg ;    oVi   ouSs    ?>]v   r/j^'jog   eotj   xar' 

'E7:Uovqov.     Sec.  XIV.  I'No.  5G92.] 

Ohs.  Codex  Chartaceus  elegans;  folia  habens  333,  et  quondam  Nicholai 

Cardinalis  S.  Petri  ad  Vincula,  Episcopi  Brixiensis. 

204.  Vitce   Casaris,   Jlexandri  et  Pompeii.     Sec.  XVI.    [No. 
6638.] 

205.  Vit<z  CcEsaris  Fragmentum.     Sec.  XV.  [Ni/.  5663.] 


PUISCIANUS. 

206.  Periegesis.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  2560.] 

207.  Solutiones  Physicurum  de  gnihus.  duhitavit  Chosdroe   rex 
Persarum.     Sec.  XII.  [No.  3969.] 

Obss.  Codex  membranaceus,  e  collrctione  Thoma;  Baker  qui  ha^c  in 
secundo  folio  annotavit, ''  Volumen  hoc  continet  tractatus  viginti  diversorum 
auctorum  quorum  nomina  recitaiitur  in  Indite  ad  calcem  Codicis.  Paucula 
Folia  excisa  sunt  mala  manu."  Multa  etiam  in  margine  per  totum  volumen 
annotavit  T.  Baker.  Tractatus  vero,  recte  enumerati,  sunt  viginti  duo. 


PTOLEMMUS. 

208.  Cosmographicc  libri  8.  scripti  A°  1448.  Sec.  XV.  [No. 
3290.] 

Ob&s.  Codex  prsecipue  Chartaceus  sed  cum  nonnullis  foliis  membranaceis. 

Liber  olim  Fratium  S.  Crucis,  montis  S.  Helens  prope  Welscli-Vikhj 
Trevcrensis  Dice. 


PYTHAGORAS. 

209.  Carmiua  Aurea.     Sec.  XV.  \No.  5664.] 

210.  Epistola.     Sec.  XV.  INo.  5635.^ 


SAPPHO. 

211.  Ppistola  ad  Phaoiiem,  subjectis  versibus  elegiacis  30  receu" 
tioribus.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  2499-] 


SOCRATES. 

212.  Epistola.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5635.] 


SOPHOCLES. 

213.  Trachiniidf  cum  Scholiis  marginalibus  eadem  manu. — 2. 
Philoctetes.     Sec.  (forsan)  XVI.  [No.  5743.] 

Obss.  Ad  finem  scriptum  est,  "  Librum  hunc  Tragcediarum  Sophoclis  et 
Euripidis  acquisivit  Ludovicus  Bourguetus  Nemansensis,  a  Doctore  Antonio 
de  Blanchis  Verona  d.  4  Octobris  Anno  Domini  Mill.  Septingentesimo 
secundo. 

214.  Ajax  cum  Argumejito. 

Obss.  Inscribitur  lofoKXeovs  aldi'TOs  TeKafxuyviov  (rfayri  cum  glossis  in- 
terlinearibus,  et  nonnullis  marginalibus. 
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315.  Elecira.     [No.  5744.] 

THEMISTWS. 

21 6.  Orationes  sex;  scilicei,  7,  10,  9,  5,  4,  2,  secundum  cditionei.% 
Harduifii;  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  nt  hie  numerantur.  Sec. 
XV.  [No.  5645.] 

0^)54-.  Codex  ("hartaceus  manu  non  inelegant!  scriptus. 

217.  EacraviVT>]j  %  f»XoVo4;oj.  2.  Ad  se  ipsum  interrogationcs. 
Sec.  XV.  [No.  6299.] 


THEOCRITUS. 

218.    Bucolicorum,  EidyUia  quinque  priora ;  cum  schoUis.     Sec. 
XV.  [No.  .5691.] 

Ohss.  Scholia  recenliore  manu,  super  folia  inter  textiim  inserta,  scribuntur. 
Codex  chartaceus :  olim  Coll.  Asen. 


THEOPHRASTUS. 
219.  ns§)  A\<y^<7eitic.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5635.] 


XENOFHON. 

220.  Cyropadice  Libri  octo.     Sec.  XV.  [No.  5587.] 

Obss.    Ad  fmem  'H  /3//3Xos  crcoSofjieyov  lepov.     Codex  membranaceus. 

221.  1.  JgesUaus. — 2.  Hiero  SQ  b.  sequifur  ad  f.  101  b.  frag- 
mentum  argumenti  in  Ti/rannicidam  Luciani  quod  ■perjecte 
extat  ad  p.  l68. — 3.  Socratis  ad  Indices  Apologia.  Sec. 
XIV.  [No.  5724.] 


THE  KEYS  OF  LIFE  AiVD  OF  DEATII^ 
A  Passage  in  the  Revelations  explained. 


Kcti  s^co  Taj  x.Keig  tow  aSoy  xou  tov  ^avurou.      Apoc.  C.  I.  V.  18. 

"^  J-  D  est,  Habeo  jus  summum  vitas  et  necis,  Targum  Hieros.  in 
Genes,  xxx.  22.  *  Qiiatuor  sunt  claves,  quae  in  manu  Dei  repo- 
sitffi  sunt,  et  quas  neque  Angelo  neque  Seraphino  committit,  ncmpe 
clavis  pluviae,  clavis  cibationis,  clavis  sepulcrorum,  et  clavis  mulie- 
ris  sterilis.'  Multa  similia  loca  ex  Rabbniis  habet  VVetstenius. 
Clavis  imperium  potestatemqiie  signiiicat.  Oxvarog  ,est  mors; 
«§*)?_,  status  post  mortem.     Sensus  itaque  est :    Mihi   imperium   in 
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mortuos  et  mortem  competit."     D.  J.  G.  Rosenmulleri  Scholia  in 
N.  T.  Tom.  V.  Ed".  Y^.  Norimbergae,  1794. 

J.  F.  Schleusuer's  interpretation  of  this  passage  agrees  with 
D.  J.  G.  Rosenmuller's  interpretation.  P'or  in  the  Nov.  Lex.  Gr. 
l^at.  Ed".  IV.  1814.  under  the  word  aZr^g  he  has,  Apoc.  i.  18. 
^^M  Tug  KXslg  Tou  cioov  xa»  tou  flavarou,  Iiaperio  meo  et  mors,  et 
orcus  fAuent,  and  under  xA;ij  he  again  cites  the  passage,  and  thus 
explains  it — "  Facultateni  habeo  liberandi  a  morte  et  pernicie, 
aut  dominandi  inferis/'  and  refers  to  C.  G.  Schwarzius's  tract 
*  De  Diis  clavigeris  ad  illustrandum  Apoc.  i.  18.  Alt.  1728.  4.' 
That  H.  VVilh.  Van  Marie  (Spicilegium  post  Messem,  sive  Obss. 
sacr.  in  V.  et  N.  T.  Libros,  Daventrice,  174(2,  8°.  p.  414.)  viewed 
the  passage  in  the  same  liglit,  is  apparent  from  his  translation  of 
it,  *  Et  habep  claves  inferorum  et  mortis :'  the  passage  is  trans- 
lated in  the  same  way  in  Chr.  Schoettgenius's  Nov.  Lex.  Gr.  Lat. 
in  N.  T.  ex  Ed.  M.  G.  Leberecht  Spohn,  Lips.  1790.  Bvo., '  Habeo 
potestatem  inferni  et  mortis.'  So  too  in  the  English  version  we 
have  "  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death."  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
passage  has  ever  been  interpreted  in  any  other  way.  But  for 
my  own  part  I  cannot  help  consideiing  this  interpretation  as  erro- 
neous. If  scholars  had  paid  due  attention  to  the  passages,  which 
.1.  L  Wetstein  has  quoted  from  the  rabbinical  writings,  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  discover  that,  by  the  words  %')(m  rd;  xA=if  tou  oi^ou 
xai  TOU  QavuTov,  are  to  be  understood  '  the  keys  of  life  and  of  death.' 
The  passages  are  these — 

Targum  Micros,  in  Genes,  xxx.  22.  "  Quataor  sunt  elates,  quae 
in  manu  Dei  repositie  sunt,  et  quas  neque  Angelo,  neque  Seraphino 
cornmittit,  nempe  c/«f /s  phcvice,  clavis  ribatio?iis,  clavis  sepul- 
CRORUM,  et  clavis  midieris  sterilis."  Targum  Jonatha)i  in  Dent. 
xxviii.  12.  ^'^  Quatuor  sunt  t/aies  in  manu  domini  muii^i,  quas 
non  tradidil  in  manus  cujuspiam  principis,  clavis  viTjIi:  et  se- 
PULCRORUM,  et  ciboruin  et  pluvia."  Taanith  f.  2.  1.  2.  et 
Maase  Tliora  o.  "  Dixit  K.  Jochanan,  Tres  claves  sunt  in  mauu 
Dei  S.  B.  quas  non  tradidit  in  manus  legati,  clavis  pliaiarum, 
viT,^,  ET  REsuRRECTiOMS  MoRTUORUM.  S.  D.  Pirke  Elieser 
34  Clavis  domus  sepulcui  et  clavis  thesaurorum 
ANiMARUM  est  in  manu  Dei  S.  B."  Sanhedrin  f.  1 13.  1.  "  Elias 
petiit  ut  daretur  sibi  r/ar/5  pluvirc — petiit  ut  daretur  sibi  clavis 
REsuRRccTiONis  MORTUORUM.  Dixcruut  ipsi :  Tres  claves 
in  manum  legati  non  dantur,  r/«i7.»  p<jfr/ZiS,  pluvia/um  et  resur- 
rection is  MORTUORUM."  Beresc/iitk  R.  lxxui.  3.  R. 
Thancnuma,  nomine  R.  Bibi  dixit :  Tres  claves  sunt  in  manu 
Dei,  CLAVIS  SEPULTURiE,  cluvis  pluviarum,  et  clavis  uteri. 
Clavis  sepulturaj  Ezech.  xxxvii.  13.  DebarimW.  \u.  "  Dixit 
R.  Jonathan:  Tres  claves  sunt  in  manu  Dei  S.  B.  nee  ulla  crea- 
tura  in  eas  potestatem  habet,  non  Angelas  neque  Seraphinus.     11  se 
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sunt  cLAVis  RESusciTATioNis  MORTUORUMj  clnvh  slenUum, 
et  clavis  pluvianim.  Ilia  S.  D.  Ezech.  xxxvii.  i3.  ista  Gen. 
XXIX.31.  hasc  Deut.  xxviii.  12/' 

These  expressions,  "  clavis  vitae  et  sepulcrorum,"  "  clavis  vita;  et 
resurrectionis  mortuorum/'  "  clavis  domus  sepulcri,  et  clavis  the- 
saurorum  animariim,"  correspond  to  tlie  expression  in  the  book  of 
the  "  Revelations,"  raf  xAsIj  rou  «Scu  xai  tou  fiavarou,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  writer  of  that  book  is  alluding  to  these 
Rabbinical  notions.  E.  Palairet,  in  the  Obss.  philolog.  crit.  in 
sacr.  N.  F.  LiOros  p.  522.  ( Lug.  Bat.  1 752.  8vo.)  has  well  illustrated 
the  phrase,  s^siv  rds  xAsTj  tov  oi^ov  xcc)  rou  Quvutov  :  "  Clavem  Iiabere 
dicitur,  qui  summofruitiir  imperio  :  ap.  Aristidem  Tom.  i,  p.  m. 
97.  depingitur  Serapis,  y>jf  >c«»  QuXocrrrji  xkr-i^ag  s^ovru,  '  terra3  et 
maris  claves  habens:'  similiter  Orpheus  ap.  Stob.  serm.  CLxxxiv, 
p.  m.  6 14.  exhibet  Amorem 

"TTCivrcav  y.Xrfi,lag  s-^ovtoc, 
alQsgog, — ttovtov,  ;^6:i/o'j."  He  might  have  observed  that  '  clavem 
habere'  in  Latin  denotes  authority,  and  power,  but  is  properly 
spoken  of  the  wife,  to  whom  the  husband  solemnly  delegated  the 
care  of  his  household  establishment.  "  Uxori  clavem  dare  et  adi- 
mere,  mos  inststutumque  Romanum,  de  quo  f  estus,  Claiim,  in- 
quit,  corisnetudo  erat  midieribiis  donare,  ob  sigiiijicandam  partus 
facilitatem :  sed  potius  ad  traditam  uxori  rei  familiaris  curam  per- 
tinuit;  quas  enim  initio  matrimonii  dabant  claves,  eas  divortia 
facto  adimere  solebant,  quod  significat  Cicero  Philipp.  2,  69.  c.  28. 
*  Mimam  illam  suam  suas  res  sibi  habere  jussit  ex  duodecim  tabu- 
lis,  claves  ademit,  exegit :  quam  porro  spectatus  civis,  quam  pro- 
batus,  cujus  ex  omni  vita  nihil  est  honestius,  quam  quod  cum  mima 
fecit  divortium.'  Probat  banc  lectionem  Non.  4.  132.  Victor. 
Varr.  Lectt.  ii.  2.  Muret.  Varr.  Lectt.  v.  8."  M.  Gesnei,  Thes. 
Ling.  Lat.  sub  voce  clavis.  "  Clavem  dare  est  rei  familiaris  domi- 
nium, autcustodiam  tradere,  Papinian.  Digest.  L.  xxxi.  Leg.  79. 
a  med.  et  Lib.  xviii.  tit.  1.  Leg.  74.  item  V^etus  Lap.  ap.  Do- 
nium  Class.  2.  n.  180.  Adde  Cicer.  loc.  cit.  Pro  Domo."  IE. 
Forcellini  et  L  Facciolati  Lex.  tot.  Latin,  B.  Faber  in  the  Thes. 
scholastic.  Erudit.  observes,  "  Claves  adimere  uxori  idem  est, 
ac  divortium  cum  uxore  facere,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28.,  bine  etiam 
axAs/Saj  Hesychius  a^vyoj  exponit." 

The  whole  passage  in  the  '^  Revelations"  runs  thus  :  Mr)  ipo^ou- 
lyw  slfJA  6  irpioTOc-  xct)  6  kcr^xTo;.  Kou  o  K'^v,  xal  eygvojay/V  vsKqhg,  xa» 
i8oO  ^ciy  eijttj  eij  Tovg  cthJovug  rm  ftiwvwv  «jw,^y'  xaj  eycy  raj  nhilg  tcD 
e^ov  Kui  T0~J  Savarou. 

"6  ?«;v,  i.  e.  6  ^ws^roKAJy,  quo  sensu  ponitur  et  Jo.  vi.  51."  Rosen- 
mullerus.  But  this  is  in  my  opinion  to  destroy  the  beauty  and 
torce  of  the  passage.  6  ^iv  is  opposed  to  lyevo[XYjV  vcy.goc.  The 
whole  forms  an  elegant  climax,  and  may  be  thus  translated^ — "  1 
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am  he  that  liveth,  and  yet  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  living  for  ever- 
more. Amen/'  (I  not  only  live,  but  live  for  evermore,  Amen,)  "  and 
1  have  the  keys  of  life  and  of  death" — I  not  only  live  for  ever- 
more, Amen,  but  have  the  keys  of  life  and  of  death,  that  is,  can 
raise  from  death  to  life,  and  can  snatch  from  life  to  death. 

E.  H.  BARKER. 

Thetford,Dec.l,  1814. 
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quani  et  agnoscit  Etyiiiologus  M. 
p.  532,  42.  sed  dirsipdiSov  p.  lip, 
56..  4-56,  18. 

253.  hsKOLTT,  S'  iv  yvyiTi  pro  var. 
lect. 

272.  KSAB'j^a,  et  ov  super  a. 

278.  svSa.  St'  [/J. 
.    289-  d^'KTTa^'x.og  y§.  §cl\sro. 

291.    fkrj7<riv  (sic). 

297"  Kara?.£^u)  els' supra  secun- 
dum a,  a  supra  ui. 

300.  Ttais  rj  'u.rj. 

301.  yjijjrs^ov  in  textu,  sed  in 
marg.  ovrco;  ijasre^ou.  drrMov  Ss 
TO  a-^ijua  cui  sV  hSx(TKa.Xou  : 

306".  sitia-Kii(T(r&Aro. 

309-  ^lAov  jc^f  et  supra  yp .  voS;- 
|u-a. 

311-316.  roi)^  g^  dfia-Tcc^^og 
iicTTai^si  ofj^Yi^ou  sivai. 

314.  oIkov  §a  t'  lyw. 


315    si  K. 

3 J 6.    ygvTjrai,   sed   oiro    supra 

319.  Ae^aj  et  yaKriUT/v,  sed  in 
scliol.   ad    N.  79.  A-£?£aj  et  ya- 

321.  £<7roi  nunc,  sed  ewe^  prima 
ni. 

322.  TYjv  7rs§  ex  emend,  ejus- 
deni  nianus. 

325.  y^.  Ka)  fi.ev  0* 

326.  aTrryayov  ex  emend,  et 
supra  yf   aTrr'njaav. 

330  sv-y^iu.svo;  et  ^a  supra  %«'. 
Delude  slire,  tt^o;  ov  ^syxKriioqcc 
$vy.ov.  ex  emend,  ejusdem  ma- 
nus. 

335.  d[^ipnroKoia-i  et  supra  y§. 
V  [jisyd^oicriv, 

342.  o^crso. 

344.  ndSsvSs  a  m.  pr.  xaSfJiJe 
ex  emend. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Jouknal. 

Permit  me  to  solicit, from  those  among  your  ingenious  correspondents, 
whose  intercourse  with  the  Continent  may  be  more  frequent  or  exten- 
sive than  my  own,  some  intelligence  respecting  the  continuation  or 
conclusion  of  a  rare  and  interesting  Work,  begun  several  years  ago  ; 
and  as  it  is  of  this  description,  to  offer  a  short  notice  comprising  its 
chief  outlines  to  such  of  your  readers  as  are  still  ignorant  that  such  a 
work  exists.  I  allude  to  the  "  Tmtamtn  Palaographice  Assyrio-Per- 
$ka,  sive  simplicis  compendii  adexplicandum  antiquissima  monumenta 
populorum  qui  olira  circa  mediam  Asiam  habitarunt ;  prajsertim  vero 
Cuneatas  quas  vocant  inscriptiones.  Auctore  D.  Ant.  Aug.  Ilenr.  Lich- 
lenstein,"  in  a  quarto  volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  (besides 
plates,)  printed  at  Helmstad,  in  the  year  1803.  Through  the  medium 
of  your  Journal,  I  wish  to  learn  whether  Mr.  Lichtenstein  has  fulfilled 
his  original  intention  (often  declared  in  this  work)  of  publishing  another 
part ;  without  which  the  present,  however  curious,  interesting,  and 
learned,  is  neither  complete  nor  satisfactory. 


Palaographia  Assyrio-Persica.  Q^ 

From  the  prefatory  address  to  his  reader,  we  discover  this  author's 
opinion,  that  most  Asiatic  monuments  of  antiquity,  bearing  inscriptions 
found  on  this  side  of  the  rivers  Oxui  and  Indus,  may  be  considered  as 
Semitic  works,  (executed  by  the  descendants  of  Shem)  or  of  people 
who  used  a  language  to  which  we  may  trace  those  dialects  now  called 
Oriental,  especially  the  Aramcean  and  Arabic  ;  and  that  a  diligent 
comparison  of  the  elements  which  have  contributed  to  the  alphabets  of 
all  these  lanjjuages  would  most  effectually  assist  in  explaining  the 
ancient  inscriptions ;  not  only  those  that  are  the  principal  subject  of 
this  essay,  the  extraordinary  nail-headed  or  wedge-formed  characters 
("  literas  cuneatas"  caracteres  a  clous,  arrow  headed  or  Persepolitan 
letters)  but  the  Phoenician,  and  Pahlavi,  or  writing  on  monuments  of  the 
time  when  Persia  was  governed  by  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  Most,  he  af- 
firms, or  perhaps  all,  of  the  cuneiform  characters,  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  Semitick  elements,  to  which  may  be  referred  the  writing  of  connate 
families,  younger  !)y  several  centuries;  such  as  the  Punic,  Sassanian- 
Persic,  Estrangelo-Syriac,  -c.nA  Cufic- Arabic.  A  resemblance  of  form, 
in  three  or  four  instances,  first  led  Mr.  Liclitenstein  to  a  general  and 
laborious  comparison  of  all  the  ancient  alphabets.     Jn  the  character 

*p^  found  on  Babylonian   bricks,  he  perceived  the  Estrangelo-Syriac 

y  ,  both  being  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  13.  And  in  the  Cuneiform 
alphabets  may  be  discovered  a  letter  of  which  the  principal  feature 
consists  in  three  upright  strokes  or  tt-erfg-f*  thus,  m  or  jffi:-  Mr. 
Lichtenstein  resolves  this  into  the  Hebrew  ^;  and  traces  it  in  the 
Phoenician  \l/  according  to  Pococke ;  and  in  the  old  Cufic  ^f| 
He  also  finds  in  the  ancient  Syriac  or  Hebrew  ^  beth,  the  Zendo- Medic 
character  thus  represented  ^  ;    seen  also  in  Aramaean  or  Nabathean 

inscriptions,  (published  by  Niebuhr  ;)  in  Assyrian,  (as  on  an  antique  in 
the  •'  Monuraens  Inedits"  of  Monsieur  Millin  :)  in  Palmyrene,  (as  given 
by  Wood,)  on  Babylonian  bricks  and  other  monuments  of  indisputable 
antiquity. 

In  the  third  section,  (Cap.  1.  De  patria  Scripfura?  cuneatse,  p.  14) 
our  ingenious  author  positively  asserts  that  the  arrow-headed  or  Per- 
sepolitan letters  owe  their  origin  to  Middle  Asia,  the  region  inhabited 
by  the  immediate  posterity  of  Shem.  All  the  monunients,  inscribed 
with  such  characters,  have  been  found  (as  far  as  he  could  ascertain) 
in  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  (about  the  territory  of  Babylon)  a  few,  perhaps, 
in  Caelosyria,  and  some,  certainly,  in  Egypt.  These,  however,  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  works  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  but  oi  the 
Persians,  who  invaded  their  country  under  Cambyses.' 


'  To  a  similar  invasion  of  Greece,  we  may  ascribe  the  extraordinary  and 
highly  valuable  engraved  gems  lately  brought  from  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
by  Sir  William  Gell,  and  perfectly  resembling  others  found  at  Perseplis  by 
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Mr.  Lichtenstein  proceeds  to  state  (page  17)  that  three  great  nations 
or  fiiniilies  principally  florished  at  the  time  when  Chilminar  or  the 
palace  of  Porsepolis,  and  the  royal  tond>s  in  its  vicinity  were  constructed. 
Those  niilions  were,  probably,  he  says,  the  Persians,  Medes,  and  Ara- 
inseans  ;  these  latter  comprehending  the  Assyrians  and  Elamites ; 
while  the  Bactrians,  a  powerful  and  numerous  people,  may  have  been 
confounded  with  the  Medes.  Hence  that  variation  of  dialect  which 
occasioned  the  triple  alphabet  oi  Cuneiform  letters,  observable  anioag 
the  sculptures  of  Persepolis  and  on  other  monuments  ;  the  Persic  cor- 
respondiiiii  to  the  Pahlavi ;  the  Medic  or  character  of  the  sacred  idiom, 
equivalent  to  the  Zend  of  Anquetil  du  Perron  ;  and  the  Aramaean,  (or 
ISabathean)  of  which  an  alphabet  is  compiled  from  the  inscriptions 
given  by  Niebuhr. 

Some  ingenious  remarks  are  then  offered  respecting  the  crroM'-forraed 
stroke,  which  constitutes  the  element  of  these  alphabets,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  our  author  to  have  been  considered,  among  people  famous 
for  skill  in  archery,  as  a  sacred  emblem  of  Mars,  (the  planet  or  its  pre- 
siding divinity  ;)  and  this  Mirr'tkh  (j^jye)  as  Mr.  L.  styles  it,  may  be 

traced,  he  thinks,  in  the  mysterious  Lingam  of  the  Indian  Brahmins. 
The  triangular  form  under  which,  also,  this  appears  in  the  oldest  Baby- 
lonian writings,  seems  derived  from  the  sacred  triangle  of  the  Sabasans, 
considered  as  the  Venus  Urania,  Auaitis,  Queen  of  Heaven,  a  Chief 
Divinity  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  and  now  called  loni,  by  the 
Brahmans,  in  whose  religious  worship  it  is  sometimes  combined  with 
the  masculine  sign  of  Mars,  or  rather  of  Jupiter  Genitor. 

In  the  sixth  section,  (chap.  1)  an  analysis  of  every  letter  is  given, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  order  of  alphabetical  succession.  Here  we 
learn  that  the  simple  upright  wedge  or  arrow-head  is,  in  power,  equi- 
valent to  the  alif,  or  first  letter  of  the  Arabians,  w  hich  in  form  also  it 
resembles.  The  shorter  and  more  obtuse  wedge,  described  in  general 
with  a  diagonal  inclination,  represents  the  Hebrew  *>  iod.  The  seventh 
section  treats  of  those  characters  which  may  be  denominated  auxiliary 
or  secondary  :  the  eighth,  of  that  point  which  separates  words ,  the 
ninth,  of  the  direction  in  which  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  are  to  be 
read  ;  and  on  this  subject,  Mr.  L.  differs  from  many  other  learned 
antiquaries,  and  declares  as  his  opinion  that  they  are  written,  like 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  from  the  right  hand  towards  the  left. 

In  the  second  chapter,  («ect.  1.)  our  author  offers  some  remarks  on 
inscription>3  found  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  which  he  considers  as 
monuments  exceeded  or  equalled  only  by  those  of  Upper  Egypt.  The 
three  alphabets  before  mentioned,  Persic,  Medic,  and  Babylonian,  or 
Arauvcean,  all  cuneiform,  are  discovered  on  the  marbles  of  the  Persepo- 
litan  temple  or  palace,  which,  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  must  have 
been  erected  before  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus,  but  not  before  the 


Sir  William  Ouseley,  exhibiting  human  figures,  arrow-headed  characters, 
and  other  devices,  as  appears  by  a  short  notice  m  the  Classicul  Journal,  l>io. 
XVII.  p.  196. 
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time  of  Cyrus;  whilst  the  Oriental  writers  describe  it  as  of  an  origin 
much  more  ancient,  attributing  its  foundation  to  a  king  named  Jemshtd. 
After  some  etymological  observations,  Mr.  Lichtenstein  proceeds  to 
explain  the  inscriptions  markl^d  B.  and  G.  in  Niebuhr's  Travels,  (Vol. 
II.  tab.  24.)  sculptured  in  the  Zeud  or  Medic  character,  and  resolved 
into  the  Aramaean,  by  our  author,  who  expresses  their  powers  in  equiva- 
lent Syriac  letters,  and  finally  annexes  a  literal  translation  in  Latin  : 
this,  probably,  the  readers  of  the  Classical  Journal  will  be  desirous  of 
seeing  ;  and,  perhaps,  having  seen  it,  will  be  rather  disappointed  than 
satisfied.  The  Version  of  Niebuhr's  inscription  marked  B,  is  here 
offere<l,  according  to  Mr.  L.  (p.  ^0.)  "  Reveremiui  Darium  anacho- 
retara  raagnificum  :  glorietur  robore  animi  tnteia  magnifica!  revereniini 
Darium  tutelam  magnificorum  !  Prodit  interniinatio:  reverenjini  Darium 
tutelam  magnificorum!  Increjmt  te— extollite  Darium,  vexillum  Cyri  Se- 
nis(vel  herois)  O  turba  metite  perfectiouem  (i.e.  fruamini  opere  perfecto.) 
Increpat  fe  atrium  Cyri  Sapientis:  Revereniini  quos  congregat  magnifi- 
centia  Cyri.  Laetatur  senex  (heros  ?  Hom  ?)  gloriatur  Cyrus  instaurator, 
(sculptor?)  Protegit  Magus  (an  Magos?)  tuetur  et  providet.  Prodit  inter- 
minatio:  reveremini  Darium  tutelam  magnificam  (vel  anachoretam  mag- 
uificum)  qui  seorsini  habitat  in  aspreto(loco  confragoso)  iiiagnifico  !  Ex- 
tollite  Darium  anachon  tarn  magnificum.  Revereniini  Darium  anachore- 
tam magnificum  !  Vivat  Darius  anachorela  magnificus!  Gloriatur  Cyrus 
lobore  animi !  Increpat  te :  reveremini  quos  congregat  magnificentia 
Cyri !  Beneficus  est  senex  (heros)  principeni  se  gerit  Cyrus  providendo." 
An  inscription  given  by  Le  Bruyn,  and  found  on  an  alabaster  antique 
in  the  collection  of  Count  Caylus,  our  author  pronounces  to  be  of  the 
second  cuneiform  class,  corresponding  to  the  Pehlvi,  (or  Pahlavi,  as 
Sir  William  Jones  writes  the  word).  Of  this  two  readings  are  offered — 
thus  expressed  in  corresponding  Arabic  letters:  the  one. 

La!)     L«      *-^     (J*»?»      Lw*«i      ?f^ 
signifying  "  Depugnat  dcemonem  arais  Huma  dei ;"     the  other, 

L^l\       Lo      y^\       IXgJi       \.*MMi        -SVaw 

*'  Depugnat  dcemonem  deus  noster  Anhuma  deus" 

This  Huma  or  Homa,  Mr.  L.  observes,  was  the  founder  of  Magism, 
which  is  the  reformed  Sabean  religion  ;  Anhuma,  he  says,  is  Oromasdes. 
Of  the  third  arrow-headed  alphabet  which  Mr.  L.  denominates  the  Ba- 
bylonian or  Aramaean,  a  specimen  is  given  from  that  most  extraordinary 
sculptured  stone,  procured  at  the  ruins  called  Tak-i-Kesra,  (near  the 
ancient  Ctesiphon)  brought  to  France  by  Citizen  Michaux,  and  pub- 
lished with  many  ingenious  remarks  and  conjectures  by  the  learned 
Millin,  id  his  "  Monuraens  Antiques  Inedits,"  (Tome  1.)  Babylonian 
bricks  and  inscriptions  in  Le  Brnyn's  and  Niebuhr's  Travels,  furnish 
other  examples  of  this  character.  But  the  principal  is  that  from  the 
Taki-Kesra  Stone,  of  which  the  inscription  is  printed  in  arrow-headed 
types,  cut  purposely  for  this  work,  and  in  corresponding  Hebrew  letters 
with  a  Latin  transfation.  Its  subject,  according  to  Mr.  L.  is  a  Nania, 
w  funeral  dirge,  recited  on  solemn  occasions,  or  addressed  by  the  chief 
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priest  to  those  Sabean  or  Persian  women  who  assemhled  at  certam  times 
of  |)ublic  iiiouniing  to  lament  their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  or 
otix  r  friends  deceased.  Of  this  it  will  be  sutKcient  to  transcribe  the 
first  part,  (from  p.  112.) 

"  Edictiun  nieirn  ad  vos,  filiaj  cipporum  (pareijtatrices) 
Observatur  infcr^'juium,   pungit  cogit;'tio  foveae  adapertiones  periodi- 

cas  (cippovum) 
Imo  tempus  raenuivissionis  (sunt^  disces?us  nostri  ad  patres  nostros.. 
Quando  ad  ni-tiusiones  tirmas  fmC'it  sepuicra  nostra. 
Vis  exercituuni  pr.tentiuni,  generationii  aetemorum, 
Delemur  bora  Atzaphath,'  niatris  liakem,^ 
Patris  reliqui  exercitus  potentiiim: 
Vivifitabiraur  per  voces  resurrectionis,  ' 

Qu£e  euiancipabit  nos  in  niar.siontin  non  circumscriptam ; 
Prorul  a  terroribus  noxze  dilatae, 
Fiocu"  ab  ira  Deoruni, 

A  tartaro  Oni,  i orvo  ad^peotu  conterentis  te. 
Infecit  te  Deus  horroribus  pra?posteris, 
Doiore  reminisceuti2e,  fonte  clanioiura. 
Exacuit  terrores  in  adversis  rebus  nostris. 
Adspergens  acetum  dispensat  uiedieinam, 
Exercitus  potentium  separat. 
lideu!  profecto  quoqiie  resuscitant  vitani  nostram. 
Quin  inv.nittit  visitationeni  jacturarum  mortalibus,  , 

Edam  muir  epitouien  epicediorum,  leges  sinijulatim." 

Of  tv.((  short  inscriptions,  copied  at  Persej*"  i<s,  by  Niebuhr,  (Vol.  ii. 
tab  24.)  Mr.  L.  offers  the  following  translwtions  :  "  Rex  quoque  sos- 
pitat  Aranijeos  fratres  nostros  :  consilia  ejus  firma  sunt,  ut  ferramentum 
lapidis.  Syria  in  tempus  senipiternum  ore  lauduni  celebrabit  ilium; 
(or  according  to  a  reading  of  Le  Bi  .j>n)intentio  cura^  ejus  '  igjlat:  pro- 
tegil  ut  ferramenlU'tt  lapi'Jem,  Sj riant  in  tempus  sempiternUm :  Profecto 
tutela  tua  perennaLit."  In  the  other  we  read,  "  Euge  palatium  quod 
oslendif  opes  et  testatur  ;  rex  quoque  sospitat  Aiamjeos  fratres  nos- 
tros in  icat  (hoc;  atrium  arcus  magnifice  (i.  e.  magnifice  fornicatum)" 
(p.  108.) 

In  the  sixth  section,  (chap.  2.)  we  find  some  observations  on  magical 
cvliuders,  exhibiting  characters  of  the  arrow-headed  alphabets:  some 
of  those  have  been  discovered  in  Asia,  and  a  few  in  Egypt,  where  pro- 
ba!>r>  they  were  made  by  native  artists  during  the  Persian  supremacy 
in  that  country,  as  we  are  authorised  to  suppose,  from  the  inaccurate 


'  A  Goddess  of  the  Aramaeans,  called  lUaf  <jtw^  by  the  Coreish  Arabs 

(See  Gol'.i  Levicon,  p.  101.;  The  C'hald  :  KS^i^  or  J<3^ir,  moeror,  dolor,  &c. 
Hence  the  Venus  Libilina,  or  Goddess  of  Dealh  was  named  ^^J^^2J^i■ 

^  Hakem  appears  to  be  Harpocrates,  Vishnu,  Hermes  and  Mercury; 
tlie  tulelary  divinity  of  the  platjet  Mercury,  and,  not  improbably,  the 
Deiiyofrhe  Druses,  has  hence  derived  his  name.  But  this  must  not  by 
any  means  be  confounded  with  the  Egyptian  Prince  or  Khalif,  called  Hakem. 
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forms  of  several  letters.  Mr.  L.  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  for  an  impression  or  drawing  of  an  Asiatic  cylindrical 
antique  peculiarly  interesting,  which,  he  says,  once  belonged  to  the 
Florentine  Museum,  and,  as  he  asserts,  proves  most  indisputably  that  the 
arrow-headed  inscriptions  are  to  be  read  from  right  to  left.  This 
amulet,  talisman,  or  magic  cylinder,  of  which  an  engraved  representa- 
tion is  annexed,  displays,  it  must  be  confessed,  three  very  extraordinary 
figures,  constituting,  (if  Mr.  L.  be  not  wrong  in  hia  conjectures)  the  triad 
of  Divinities,  worshipped  by  the  aucient  Saba^ans,  or  the  Trimurti,  still 
adored  by  the  Indian  Brahmans — One  is  the  Goddess  called  Zoharah 
OjJ>\  by  the  Arabs ;  the  D'^Dlt^n  DS'^D  of  the  Hebrews,  or  Queen  of 
Heaven;  (Jeremiah,  chap,  vii,  and  xliv.)  the  Venus  Urania  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  tutelary  Deity  of  the  moon  and  planet  Venus. 
The  next  figure  is  her  husband  Ash ;  and  the  third  Haktm  (before 
mentioned)  wrho  is  conspicuous  with  a  bird's  legs,  and  a  scorpion's  tail. 
The  inscription  on  this  cylinder,  Mr.  Lichtenstein  thus  reduces  into 
Arabic  letters,  (p.  146'.) 

and  offers  this  translation  of  it :  "  Concludinius  ilium  Ash  pattern 
IJakemi  !  Occtdtate  ilium  Silentio  !"  As  a  specimen  of  the  cuneiform 
writing,  the  two  proper  names  that  here  occur,  with  the  intennediate 
word,  are  given  in  the  original  and  the  corresponding  Arabic  characters. 

The  third  chapter  begins  with  some  observations  on  Phoenician  in- 
scriptions which,  according  to  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  may  be  illustrated  by 
means  of  the  arrow-headed  alphabets.  Pococke  (Descript.  of  the  East, 
Vol.  II.  pi.  xxxiii.)  and  Barthelemy  (Lettre  k  Olivieri,  pi.  iii)  furnish 
him  with  subjects  for  interpretation:  one  he  thus  translates,  (p.  J 36.) 
*'  Equidem  pulvis  est  reconditorium  meum,  et  in  pulverem  etfodietis  se- 
pulcrum  meum  ;  (est)  festinatio  mea  ad  revertendum  a  mari  suspicionum 
supra  lectum  meum.  Quies  haec  est  in  aeternurn  :  Confidit  deside- 
rium  meum  Spei :  quod  condar  in  hospitium  niatris  meae.  Vel  pulveri 
rex  (consulit !)" 

Our  author  next  devotes  a  section  (p.  l6o.)  to  the  Pahlavi  writing 
found  on  medals  and  other  remains  of  the  Sassaniaus,  who  governed 
Persia  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  century.  But  in  decyphering  these, 
Mr.  Lichtenstein  differs,  respecting  two  or  three  letters,  from  Monsieur 
de  Sacy  and  Sir  William  Ouseley,  who  several  years  ago  published 
their  explanations  of  various  gems  and  coins  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 
In  closing  this  notice,  it  must  be  observed  that,  on  the  subject  of  long 
inscriptions  written  in  cuneiform  characters,  respecting  w  hich  the  most 
learned  men  have  hitherto  not  determined  whether  they  should  be  read 
from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right ;  of  which  the  age,  and  even  the 
language,  has  not  hitherto  been  ascertained  ;   Mr.  Lichtenstein's  bold 
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conjectures,  and  still  bolder  translations,  seem  to  require  in  every  line, 
almost  in  every  word,  \\\o^e  proofs  which  he  reserves  for  another  volume 
— apparently  convinced  of  their  sufliciency.  Without  these  proofs,  the 
present  work,  although  it  evinces  considerable  learning,  ingenuity,  re- 
search, and  modesty,  must  be  considered,  as  I  before  observed,  unsatis- 
factory and  incomplete.  In  the  opinion,  however,  of  an  antiquary  who 
lately  perused  it,  and  who  has  studied  during  many  years  the  ancient 
languages  of  Asia,  and  examined  with  attention  all  that  Dr.  Hager  and 
others  (unsuccessfully,  as  he  thinks)  have  already  attempted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cuneiform  alphabets,  this  "  Tintamen  PaleBOjsraphice"  may 
serve  not  only  as  a  very  useful  guide  in  the  labyrinth  of  Persepolitan 
and  Babylonian  mysteries,  but  prove,  perhaps,  a  key  in  the  hands  of 
others,  if  not  of  the  author  himself,  to  unlock  the  recesses  contain- 
uig  their  most  recondite  treasures. 

Ff*.  18,  1815.  V,D.P. 
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NO.    I. 

J.  N  common  with  many  of  your  readers,  I  have  derived  much  in- 
struction from  the  communications  of  your  Correspondents  on 
Biblical  subjects;  my  improvement,  hoviever,  would  have  been  grea- 
ter, but  for  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  irrelevant  matter,  sometimes 
introduced  into  the  discussions.  In  truth,  some  of  the  disputants 
in  their  contest  for  victory  have  occasionally  lost  sight  of  the 
question,  been  backward  to  admit  points  when  proved,  and  wil- 
ling, at  times,  to  impute  to  the  words  of  an  opponent  a  sense 
different  from  that  in  which  he  used  them.  On  subjects  of  mere 
wit,  the  indulgence  of  this  propensity  may  be  excusable,  because 
the  intention  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  or  if  it  should,  the  embarrass- 
ment only  excites  mirth  ;  but  it  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be 
guarded  against  in  discussions  respecting  the  sense  of  the  word  of 
God. 

In  the  present  communication,  I  mean  to  confine  myself  prin- 
cipally to  a  subject  which  has  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
your  pages,  and  which  was  brought  into  discussion  by  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy "s  critical  reniarks  on  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Bible;  or  rather  by  the 
Doctor's  assertion,  that  DTT/hi  is  a  plural  noun.     But  previously, 

1  shall  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  the  controversy  between  Dr.  G. 
S.  Clarke  and  Mr.    Bellamy. 

Mr.  Bellamy  (No.  ill.  p.  62a.)  protests  against  the  Doctor's 
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exclusion   of  the  £rst  ^^'H^  from  the  text  of  Gen.  49-  13,  "  as 

a  gloss  ;"  and  shows  that  the  word  does  not  mean  haven,  but  coast 
or  shore.  Of  course  the  Doctor's  "  tricoion  of  synthetic  paral- 
lels, each  line  having  seven  syllables  in  three  words,"  fell  to  the 
groitnd. 

The  author  of  "  Hebrem  Criticism  and  Poefri/'  (No.  vi. 
p.  153)  himself  produces  authority  (Judges  v.  17)  for  Mr.  B.'s 
version,  and  concedes  the  point  to  the  "  objector."  This  is  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  critical  disquiyitions,  and  had  the  Doctor  rested 
here,  he  would  have  merited  praise,  and  some  of  his  slips  would 
probably  have  escaped  detection  or  been  forgotten ;  but  his  per- 
tinacity in  pursuing  a  contest,  on  the  threshold  of  which  he  owns 
a  defeat,  could  not  fail  to  induce  a  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  many 
of  your  readers.  In  the  very  sentence,  by  which  he  had  gained  on 
the  lovers  of  candor,  he  destroys  the  effect,  by  introducing  irre- 
levant matter — matter,  of  the  trudi  of  which  he  could  not  be  cer- 
tain ;  for,  having  conceded  the  point  "  to  the  objector,"  he  adds — 
'^  who  appears  unacquainted  with  Bishop  Lowth's  Prielections  on 
Isaiah,"  &,c.  If  so,  what  is  that  to  the  purpose.''  The  contest 
did  not  relate  to  the  Bishop's  book,  but  to  the  Bible  and  the 
Doctor's  book.  The  Dr.  then  says  (p.  254)  "  Not  therefore, 
'  such  a  bigut  is  this  gentleman  to  his  [not]  Favorite  metre.'  " — I 
read  this  with  pleasure  as  a  frank  abandonment  of  the  metrical 
structure,  which  he  had  been  rearing,  and  was  inclined  to  forget 
the  introduction  of  "  Bishop  Lowth's  Praelections,"  (though  he 
had  no  right  to  try  to  pull  down  the  Bishop  along  with  himself) ; 
but  I  was  speedily  convinced,  that  either  I  had  misunderstood 
him,  or  that  the  point  at  issue  had  not  been  conceded  with  grace, 
but  wrung  from  him  by  "  the  objector ;"  for  he  begins  his  next 
sentence  with  a  formidable  "  Bitt." — "^  But  they  [the  Doctor  and 
the  objector]  must  not  part  in  the  harbour  without  the  asser- 
tion that  MANY  WORDS,  bolh  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New,  have  by  the  most  or- 
thodox, as  well  as  the  best  persons,  long  been  esteemed 
GLOSSES  AND  INTERPOLATIONS." — I  shall  not  stop  to  enquire 
the  precise  force  of  the  "  ^Mf,"  in  this  place  ;  but  I  did  ask  my- 
self, what  he  meant  by  introducing  "  the  assertion,"  that  many 
persons  have  esteemed  a  number  of  words  in  the  present  text  to 
be  interpolations  1^  Had  any  one  denied  that  there  were  such 
persons  ?  Certainly  not  Mr.  B.  On  the  contrary,  that  gentleman 
has  made  the  same  assertion  more  than  once,  and  his  complaint 
has  been,  that  those,  who  harbour  that  suspicion  on  many  words  of 
the  text,  have,  like  the  Doctor,  attempted  to  mutilate  the  Bible 
by  their  exclusion.  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  which  has 
struck  me  and  many  of  your  readers,  against  this  singular  sentence. 
What  does  the  writer  mean  by  applying  the  epithets  *^  most  ortho- 
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dox"  and  "  best  persons"  to  those  who  esteem  many  words  in  the 
text  to  be  interpolations  ?  He  cannot  surely  believe  that  the  rea- 
ders of  the  Classical  Journal  are  of  that  description,  which  will 
attach  importance  to  epithets — or  that  the  use  of  such  terms  will 
pass  with  them  for  arguments  :  nor  can  he  intend  to  say,  that  ihose 
who  object  to  the  exclusion  of  words  from  the  text,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  are  glosses,  are  the  most  heterodox  and  the  worst 
persons.  Such  a  meaiiing  I  will  not  impute  to  any  gentleman, 
and  must,  therefore,  coidVs**  that  I  ciuinot  understand  him. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Clarke  (p.  255)  remarks,  that  Mr.  Bellamy's  "  middle 
paragraph,  p.  630,  may  be  equally  applicable  to  almost  any  li- 
terary endeavour  [as  to  his  own],  tends  to  countenance  idleness 
and  supineness,  and  will  be  justly  appreciated  by  all  liberal  rea- 
ders." In  the  paragraph  alluded  to,  Mr.  15  says,  *■'  Had  he  (Dr. 
C),  without  rejecting  any  part  of  the  original,  shown,  that  those 
parts  in  the  translation  [meaning  the  common  version],  which  im- 
peach the  moral  justice  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  as  well  as  others, 
which  seem  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  deism,  are  rendered  wrong. 
Christians  of  all  denominations  would  have  thanked  him."  Does 
the  Doctor  mean  to  say,  that  to  recommend  to  scholars  a  careful 
revision  and  correction  of  the  mis-translated  passages  in  the  re- 
ceived version  is  "  to  countenance  idleness  :"  or^  that  "  every  li- 
terary endeavour"  deserves  equal  reprehension  with  attempts  to 
add  to  or  take  from  the  words  of  Scripture  .?  Such  a  mode  of 
defence  "  will  indeed  be  justly  appreciated  by  all  liberal  readers." 

But  1  shall  leave  such  trifles  to  offer  a  remark  on  a  matter  of 
more  importance — the  Doctor's  comment  on  Isai.  7-  14.  "  Behold 
a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  [Heb.  and  she  shall  bear']  a  son, 
and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel."  This  "  author,  probably  of 
equal  age  and  graduation  to  the  translators,"  of  the  received  ver- 
sion **  with  the  advantage  of  improvement  in  learning,  accruing  in 
two  hundred  years," — "humbly  apprehends!  that  the  young  wo- 
man usually  called  the  virgin  is  the  same  with  the  prophetess,  eh. 
VI II.  3."     He  has  been  well  answered  by  Mr.  Bellamy. 

To  what  the  latter  has  advanced  I  add,  that  the  lxx.  both  here 
and  in  Gen.  xxiv.43,  render  nQTyn  by  wafSe'voj — the  very  word 
used  by  Matthew  (i.  23)  for  virgin.  That  the  Greek  writers  em- 
ployed this  word  in  the  same  sense,  must  be  known  to  all  your 
classical  readers. 

Allow  me  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  in  the  quotation  by  Mat- 
thew, one  of  those  untranslated  Hebrew  words,  which  may  legiti- 
mately be  employed  as  evidence  on  one  of  the  questions  at  issue, 
between  Mr.  B.  and  his  opponents,  7Nt  IJQ^  is,  both  by  the  lxx 

and  Matthew,  put  into  the  Greek  character  thus  'EfjiixavovrjA. 
]Njow,  whether  we  believe  with  Mr.  B.  that  the  two  trans- 
lations are    perfectly    independent  of  each    other,  or   with    his 
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opponents,  that  Matthew  quoted  from  the  lxx,  the  effect  will 
be  the  same  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  have  noticed  it.  In 
the  Greek,  the  vowels  inserted  to  give  voice  to  the  con- 
sonants are  precisely  those  which  the  Hebrew  exhibits,  and 
the  dagesh'd  Q  is  expressed  by  doubling  the  Greek  ju, :  thus  the  }} 

oin,  Mith  Hhiric,  is  expressed  by  the  t  psiion,  the  D  by  jttju,,  fol- 
lowed by  «    for  the    Kametz;    the  2   by    v,  the  1  by  oo  ;  the   ij^, 

by  the  Greek  »j.     But  to  return — 

If  credit  can  accrue  to  any  one  for  questioning  the  authority  of 
the  Evangelists,  let  the  Doctor  have  that  credit,  but  here  he  is  not 
original.  If,  however,  he  understood  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  in 
this  passage,  he  would  not  grieve  that  he  was  not  the  originator  of 
so  strange  an  interpretation.  Long  before  the  Doctor  wrote,  it 
was  alleged  that  all  that  was  meant  in  Isaiah  was  simply  this  : — 
The  woman  that  is  now  a  virgin  shall  be  a  wife,  and  have  a  son, 
Sec.  A  curious  mode  indeed  of  teliing  the  king,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  invaders  would  be  expelled.  The  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew cannot  be  mistaken,  even  in  the  English  version.  The 
words  in  the  original  import,  that  at  the  time  of  her  conception, 
and  at  the  period  of  her  delivery,  the  woman  alluded  to  should  be 
a  virgin :  or  thus,  whi/e  yel  a  virgin  she  shall  conceive,  and 
while  yet  a  virgin  she  shall  bear  a  son — a  fact,  not  more  surpris- 
ing to  the  learned  writer,  than  it  appeared  to  Mary,  "wwj  ecrrai 
rouTo,  Ittej  uyh^a.  ou  yivMo-iiuiJ^  But,  blessed  was  she  that  be- 
lieved :  for  there  teas  a  performance  of  those  things  zcliich  were 
told  her  from  the  Lo r d. 

Tlie  Hebrew  is  remarkably  precise.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that 
the  pronoun  "  she^  is  put  neither  for  wo/uan  nor  for  wife,  but  for 
virgin.  The  text,  therefore,  may  be  truly  read  thus  ;  '*  Behold  a 
virgin  shall  conceive,  yea  a  virgin  shall  bear  a  son  /" — I  might 
enlarge  on  this,  but  it  cannot  be  necessary,  and  I  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  principal  question  1  had  in  view  in  the  present  com- 
munication, 

Whether  is  DN^a^  a  singular  or  a  plural  noun  ? 

This  question  is  one  of  much  greater  importance,  than  some 
of  your  correspondents  seem  to  view  it,  if  I  may  judge  from  their 
manner,  the  carelessness  with  which  mis-statements  of  facts  have 
been  not  only  given  but  repeated,  and  from  the  irrelevant  matter 
that  has  been  pressed  into  the  discussion.  Those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  question,  and  I  hope  they  are  many,  will  not,  I 
am  persuaded,  think  the  time  mis-spent,  that  may  be  employed  in 
sweeping  away  some  of  the  rubbish,  under  which  the  real  question 
has  been  attempted  to  be  buried.  I  mean  no  personal  offence  to 
ariy  of  the  parties,  but  truth  ought  never  to  be  compromised  or 
frittered  away  in  compliments. 
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W.  N.  (Number  ix.  60,)  asks,  "  How  happens  it,  that  there 
are  yet  those  among  the  learned,  who  perhaps  will  not  object  to 
an  alteration  in  the  Greek  original  of  the  one  Testament,  on  the 
authority  of  versions  and  MSS.  yet  would  show  themselves  indig- 
nant at  even  the  supposition  of  a  fault  in  the  printed  Hebrew 
copy  of  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  same  volume  ?" — And 
speaking  of  Mr.  B.  he  says,  "  I  am  sorry  that  his  pages  should 
have  been  stained  with  uncandid,  and,  1  fear  I  may  say,  abusive 
treatment  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi. — Is  it,  Sir,  just  or  honor- 
able, in  your  correspondent  to  place  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott on  a  level,  and  represent  them  as  pursuing  the  same  plan 
*  substituting  one  leiter  for  another,'  '  one  word  for  another,'" — 
*'  supported  by  no  versions  or  various  readings  :  will  Mr.  B.  say 
that  Dr.  Kennicott's  publication  consists  of  corrections  simihirto 
these?" — 'I  his  is  follov.ed  by  instances  to  prove,  that  the  printed 
Hebrew  text  is  at  variance  with  Mr.  Bellamy, — with  quotations  in 
the  New  Testament, — in  opposition  to  MSS.  and  opposed  to 
itself! 

From  those  who  thus  express  themselves,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect something  new  at  least.  But  from  VV.  N,  we  have  nothing 
but  what  has  been  often  stated, and  as  often  answered,  as  the  greater 
part  of  your  readers  must  know.  His  quotations  are  Gen.  iv.  8. 
*'  Cain  said  to  Abet  his  hiother" — "  what  did  he  say"  &c.  Psal. 
xl.  7.  "  my  ears  hast  thou  opened"  compared  with  Heb.  x.  5. — 
Isai.  liii.  8.  "for  the  transgression  of  my  people  zeas  he  smitten ;" 
followed  by  Kennicott's  story  from  Origen,  to  prove  that  after 
"  smitten'  we  should  add  the  lxx  gloss,  "  to  death'' — The  song 
of  David,  Sam.  xii.  and  Psal.  xviii. — 2  Sam.  xxii.  U,  "^  he  zcas 
seen  on  the  wings  of  the  ziund"  compared  with  Psal.  xviii.  10, 
**  he  did  fy,"  &c.  And  the  enumeration  of  David's  mighty 
men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  compared  with  [W . 'S .  in  copying  omits  it] 
1  Chion.  xi. 

This  is  an  easy  way  of  displaying  learning,  but  it  is  not  fair 
that  such  a  tax  should  be  laid  on  the  time  of  your  readers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  value  of  your  pages.  This  writer  can  scarcely  be 
ignorant,  that  Dr.  K.  was  the  author  of  more  publications  than 
one.  What  does  he  mean  then  by  "  Dr.  K.'s  pubhcation  ?" — Dr. 
K.'s  collection  of  Various  Headings  does  not  place  him  on  a  level 
with  Dr.  G.  S.  Clarke;  :)ut  his  "  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew 
Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered,"  does  place  him  on  the 
same  level.  It  may  not  be  known  to  W.  N.  but  few  of  the  rea- 
ders of  the  Classical  Journal  can  be  ignorant,  that  Dr.  K.  had  set 
Dr.  C.  the  example  of  ''substituting  one  letter  for  another" — 
'*  one  word  for  another," — of  adding  words  to,  and  rejecting  words 
from  the  text — ''  supported  by  no  versions  or  various  readings.' 
His   quotations  must  have  been  taken   at  second  hand^  for  the 
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vrreater  part  of  them  are  Kennicott's ;  but  if  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal work,  how  came  he  to  stain  your  pages  ''  with  uncandid, 
and  I  fear  I  may  say,  abusive  treatment  of  "  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Bellamy,  when  he  must  have  seen  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  B. 
staring  him  in  the  face  r — I  venture  to  sav,  that  the  next  time  this 
writer  encroaches  on  the  time  of  your  readers,  he  will  not  attempt 
to  deny  that  Dr.  Kennicott  has  proposed  many  alterations  not  sup- 
ported by  any  MS.;  nor  even  by  any  version,  which  however 
would  be  no  authority,  were  it  the  case.  What !  improve  the  He- 
brew by  the  versions  of  ignorant  fallible  men  ?  Let  us  first  see  a 
correct  translation  from  the  text  as  it  stands. 

With  great  pleasure  have  many  readers  of  the  Classical  Jour- 
nal seen  in  the  last  Number,  Proposals  for  publishing  by  Sub- 
jicrlption  a  New  Translation  of  the  Scriptures.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  can  at  the  expense  of  truth  cry  up  the  authorised  ver- 
sion as  approaching  nearly  to  perfection,  it  is  perhaps  as  good 
as  could  have  been  made  at  the  time  it  was  published  ;  but  in 
many  parts,  the  sense  of  the  original  is  not  only  hidden,  but  di- 
rectly contradicted  in  the  common  version,  as  well  as  in  its  parent 
the  Vulgate.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  from  any  indivi- 
dual, a  perfect  translation  of  a  book,  which  has  for  ages  been 
"  clothed  in  sackcloth  ;"  but  if  Mr.  B.  only  succeeds  in  removing 
a  portion  of  the  blemishes  which  disfigure  all  the  versions,  he  will 
render  an  essential  service  to  the  cause  maintained  by  Christians. 
Of  his  ability  to  do  this  I  enttrtain  no  doubt,  from  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Classical  Journal.  He  has  elucidated  some  passages 
in  every  one  of  his  communications,  and  I  hope  that  in  an  under- 
taking of  such  magnitude  and  importance  he  will  meet  with  sup- 
port. 

It  is  but  an  ineffectual  way  of  cloaking  indolence,  or  coverino- 
ignorance,  to  take  for  granted  that  our  common  version  is  a  cor- 
rect translation  of  the  origmal.  It  may  be  convenient  for  some 
men  that  this  should  be  the  popular  belief.  It  is  much  easier  to 
charge  the  original  with  the  objectionable  matter  exhibited  m  the 
versions,  than  to  investigate  the  true  sense.  I  thought  that  the 
period  for  idle  compliments  to  the  translators,  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  had  passed  away  ;  but  I  was  in  a  mistake.  Your  corre- 
spondent T.  Y.  [No.  IX,  p.  89]  tells  us,  "  the  truth  is,  that  this 
objectionable  matter  is  as  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew,  as 
it  is  in  the  English — without  new  modelling  the  original  itself,  no 
man  can,  without  false  translations,  make  it  speak  any  language 
but  what  appears  to  our  author  [Mr.  Bellamy]  so  liable  to  objec- 
tions." Would  T.  Y.  wish  us  to  believe  that  God  is  the  author  of 
evil — that  the  evil  done  in  the  city  is  done  by  Jehovah!  Or 
would  any  one  expect,  after  hearing  him  speak  as  above,  that  he 
himself  should  instantly  be  found  "  new  modelling  the  original?" 
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"  The  only  cbanges"  he  proposfs  on  v.  13,  of  the  31st  chapter  of 
Job,  *'  are  the  introduction  of  j-^in  the  place  of  j  in  the  third  word; 
and  the  omission  of  j  in  the  last." — Yes,  Sir  :  this  assailant  of 
Mr.  Bellamy  proposes  to  change  only  two  words  in  a  verse  con- 
sisting of  no  less  than  seven ! 

1  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  differ  in  any  thing  from  the  opinions 
of  one  of  your  learned  correspondents,  to  whom  I  confess  myself 
indebted  for  some  information  received  through  the  medium  of 
your  miscellany.  I  am  aware  of  the  respect  due  to  so  profound  a 
Hebrew  scholar  as  Mr.  Hails,  especially  considering  the  modesty 
with  which  he  speaks  of  himself — *'  it  is  an  honor"  (says  he)  ''  to 
which  I  could  scarcely  have  aspired,  to  be  classed  with  the  Eng- 
lish translators,  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  &c.  and  it  is,  perhaps,  an 
honor  to  which  I  have  no  just  claim.  1  certainly  consider  myself 
much  inferior  to  them ;  but  if  MY  knowledge  of  Hebrezv  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  Mr.  B.'s  1  would  not  have  had  the  teme- 
rity to  trouble  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal  with  my  re- 
marks." (No.  xviii.  p.  250).  I  am  aware  with  what  diffidence  a 
person  who  has  no  pretensions  to  Mr.  B.'s  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
should  venture,  in  the  smallest  point,  to  dissent  from  the  dicta  of 
so  much  greater  a  master ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  claim  from  his 
conscious  superiority  a  little  indulgence  ;  and  from  the  great  tem- 
per and  moderation  displayed  by  this  writer,  I  am  under  but  little 
apprehension  of  experiencing  any  bad  effects  from  his  displeasure. 
1  ought  however  to  bespeak  his  "  patience ;"  for  I  mean  not  only 
to  question  the  fairness  of  some  of  his  statements  in  his  contest 
with  Mr.  B.  but,  convinced  with  the  latter,  and  with  Sir  William 
Drummond,  that  D>^T'?^<  Elhoim  is  a  noun  singular,  I  must  presume 
to  oppose,  generally,  his  arguments,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  in 
favor  of  a  plural  signification. 

This  writer,  [No.  x.  p.  250],  like  your  correspondent  W.  N., 
speaks  *'  of  Mr.  B.'s  modesty  in  charging  Dr.  Kennicott  with  ig- 
norance of  the  Hebrew,  and  with  adding  to,  or  taking  from,  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Clarke." 
Is  Mr.  H.  really  as  uninformed  as  VV.  N.  respecting  the  bold  at- 
tempts of  Dr.  K.  and  has  he  yet  to  learn  that  many  of  the  alter- 
ations proposed  by  him,  betrayed  "  ignorance"  of  the  structure 
and  idioms  of  the  language,  in  those  points  on  which  he  com- 
mitted himself .? 

Heartily  as  I  agree  with  Mr.  H.  in  the  censure  he  levels  at  Dr. 
Clarke,  for  daring  to  alter  the  text,  I  cannot  join  him  and  others 
in  their  effort  to  employ  Dr.  C.  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  high  merits 
of  Dr.  K.  Let  justice  be  done  to  both.  The  "  mariner,"  which 
Mr.  H.  censures,  was  not  "proposed  by  Dr  G.  S.  Clarke."  It 
was  proposed  and  largely  exemplified  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  sixty  years 
ago,  and  Dr.  C.  only  followed  the  example  set  him  by  that  learned 
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Hebraist ;— for  learned  1  allow  him  to  have  been,  notwithstanding 
the  presumption  of  which  he  stands  convicted,  in  having  dared  to 
add  to,  and  take  from,  the  Hebrew,  often  without  ihe  countenance 
of  a  single  MS.  and  notwithstanding  the  ignorance  exhibited  in 
manv  of  his  critiques  on  the  text. 

From  the  language  employed  by  Mr.  Hails,  I  am,  in  charity,  bound 
to  believe,  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  Kennicott's 
Dissertations;'  and  that  he  has  seen  none  of  the  volumes  that  were 
called  forth  at  the  time  by  the  appearance  of  this  publication.  As 
it  is  possible  also  that  some  of  your  readers  may  not  yet  know 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  emendations  proposed  by  Dr.  K.  had 
no  better  authority  than  his  ow;i  fancy,  1  shall  give  two  examples, 
out  of  some  hundreds  selected,  not  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
boldness,  but  because  their  futility  has  been  established  on  an  au- 
thority exactly  equal  to  that  which  proposed  their  adoption. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  before  giving  the  first,  that  though 
Dr.  K.  admits  [Dissert,  p.  24]  that  two  sacred  historians,  record- 
ing the  same  fact,  were  not  bound  to  express  the  sense  in  "  the 
same  words,"  the  greater  part  of  his  volume  is  filled  with  exam- 
ples of  their  statements  of  the  same  facts  in  different  words  ;  from 
which  he  infers  one  or  other  of  them  to  have  been  corrupted  ! ! 
— Comparing  1  Chron.  vii.  9-  with  2  Sam.  v.  10,  in  the  former  he 
finds  "  Lord  of  hosts,"— -in  the  latter  "  Lord  God  of  hosts."— 
"  But"  (says  the  Dr.)  *^as  the  former  phrase  occurs  above  ^OOtimes^ 
and  the  latter  not  perhaps  above  20 — it  seems  right  to  prefer  the 
phrase  in  Chronicles ;  especially  as  the  word  >n^j>i  is  (1  believe) 
no  where  found  in  this  sacred  name  through  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  but  in  this  place."  [p.  60..']  Compare  this  with  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  As  to  the  phrases  mj^^^i  \lVj^  Hin^  [Lord  God  of 
Hosts]  and  mi^lli  mn^[Lord  of  Hosts]  I  now  suspect  that  "^Plbi^ 
always  preceded  J1T2^22  originally,  when  applied  to  God.'' — The 
author  of  the  foriner  opinion  is  Kennicott ;  but  who  is  he  who 
"  now  suspects'  the  second  to  be  the  fact  ?  The  same  Kennicott ! ! 
[p.  525.]  So  much  for  the  infallibility  of  this  improver  of  the  He- 
brew Text. 

Again  [Dissert,  p.  409.]  ''  the  word  i^-)^  non  is  very  remarkable. 
It  occurs  35  times  in  this  form ;  but  is  in  other  places  more  regu- 
larly [notice  the  phrase]  expressed  <^^.  'Tis  somewhat  strange, 
that  so  common  a  particle  should  so  frequently  be  expressed  im- 
properly ;  because,  if  a  transcriber  knew  any  one  word  in  the  lau- 

»  He  who  is  convinced  that,  "  to  indulge  in  conjecture  till  after  every  le- 
gitimate method  of  interpretation   has  been  tried,  without  success,  is   cri- 
^mmal  m  a  critic"  [No.  xiii.  p.  68]  could  not  be  desirous  lo  be  found  asso- 
ciated with   Dr.  K.  as  "  an  honor,"  were    he  acquainted   with  all  his 
writings. 
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guage,  lie  must  be  supposed  to  know  tlds^  If  so,  how  came  Ur. 
K.  to  believe  that  thej  have  made  such  mistakes,  and  that  of 
two  words  between  which  there  is  no  greater  difference  than 
between  NAY  and  NO  in  English,  the  one  is  regular  and 
the  other  improper'^  But  the  Dr.  gives  "  the  true  reason  of  our 
finding  this  short  word,  which  occurs  so  many  hundred  times,  ex- 
pressed so  often  uith  a  van.  The  words  ^  non  and  -^  ei,  being 
the  same  in  sound,  have  been  written  frequently  for  one  another. 
Some  transcribers,  finding  the  copies  differ,  wrote  the  one  reading 
in  the  text  and  the  other  on  the  margin  ;  while  other  transcribers, 
of  less  judgment,  resolving  to  have  the  true  reading  in  the  text,  ex- 
pressed both  in  the  compound  word  i^"^" — Now  this  "  true  rea- 
son^' he  afterwards  [p.  550]  tells  us  is  not  true :  "  for  as  this  ne- 
gative particle  always  has  the  sound  of  the  1,  'tis  probable,  that  it 
■was  at  first  written  t^"^^'  But  resolved  that  the  text  shall  still  be 
wrong  he  gives  another  probability — "  that  the  1  has  been  gene- 
rally omitted,  since  the  invention  and  addition  of  the  vowel- 
points  !  !"  I  need  not  enlarge  on  circumstances  which,  till  1  pe- 
rused the  pages  in  question,  i  thought  were  known  to  every  Bib- 
lical scholar.  T. 
In  your  next  I  hope  to  resume  the  subject. 


ANSWER 

To  Mr.  Bellamy's  Essay  on  the  Hebrew  Points,  and  on 
the  Integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Text. 

NO.    II. 

{Continued from  No.  XX.  p.  275.] 

«  Quid  facit  cum  Psalterio  Horatius  ?  cum  EvangeUis  Maro  ?  cum 
Apostolis  Cicero  ?"  were  questions  asked  by  St.  Jerome  •,  and  si- 
milar queries  might  be  proposed  to  your  correspondent.  Mr.  B.  ima- 
gines that  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Text  may  be  illustrated  by 
comparing  with  it  the  state  of  the  Text  of  Greek  Writers  ;  and 
for  this  end  he  has  indulged  your  readers  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
writings  of  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Enclid.  He  says,  "  I  might  ask, 
as  I  have  in  another  place,  what  peculiar  circumstances  have  pre- 
served the  writings  of  Hesiod,  Homer  and  Euclid  for  3,000  years  ? 
are  they  not  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  those  wri- 
ters ?  *  the  casualties  of  copyists  and  the  corrosions  of  time'  have 
not  affected  them  !  there  has  not  been  any  alteration  in  the  origi- 
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nal  text  of  those  writers."'  If  by  this  Mr,  B.  means  to  say 
that  the  text  of  those  writers  is  entirely  free  from  corruptions,  I  re- 
ply that  his  assertion  is  false  in  point  of  fact.  Homer  and  Hesiod 
certainly  are  not  so  much  corrupted  as  are  the  remains  of  the  Tra- 
gedians and  other  scenic  Poets  :  but  Mr.  B.  must  know  that  the 
common  text  contains  passages  which  are  neither  Greek  nor  sense, 
and  which  consequently  need  the  correcting  hand  of  Criticism. 
In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  a  number  of  learned  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  correct  the  writings  of  Homer.  The  first  of  these  was 
Zenodotus,  I^ibrarian  to  the  first  Ptolemy  :  but,  according  to  Suidas, 
Aristarchus,  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  was  dissatisfied  with 
this  edition,  and  also  with  that  by  Aristophanes,  and  therefore  he 
determined  to  make  another.  In  order  to  execute  this,  he  restored 
to  many  verses  their  genuine  and  ancient  readings  :  he  rejected 
others,  which  he  noted  with  an  obelus  to  show  that  he  believed 
them  spurious  9  and  upon  the  whole  he  produced  an  edition  so  ac»- 
curate  that  he  acquired  the  greatest  reputation  in  the  literary 
world.  This  account  will  sufficiently  show  that  the  text  of  Ho- 
mer has  undergone  several  alterations  :  and  if  Mr.  B.  should  still 
remain  unconvinced,  I  must  refer  him  to  the  valuable  and  classi- 
cally elegant  "  Prolegomena  in  Homerum"  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight, 
which  have  lately  been  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal.  Mr.  B. 
should  remember  also  that  there  are  twenty  other  works  attributed 
to  Homer,  besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  Hymns  and  Epi- 
grams :  he  may  find  a  Catalogue  of  these  in  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Knight's  work.^ 

With  regard  to  Hesiod,  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  to  speak  :  but 
arguing  from  analogy,  I  believe  that  in  Hesiod  there  are  many  pas* 
sages  which  in  the  printed  Text  are  corrupt.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  we  do  not  possess  all  that  Hesiod  wrote  : 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  'A(r7r)g  'HgxKXsoug  or  Scutum 
Herculis  is  part  of  a  larger  poem,  of  which  the  remainder  is  lost : 
and  if  this  be  the  fact,  we  have  a  very  complete  refutation  of  Mr. 
B.'s  triumphant  assertion  that  the  text  of  Hesiod,  as  we  now  have  it, 
is  precisely  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  during  the  life  of  the 
author. 

Euclid  is  the  next  writer  to  be  considered  :  and  if  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Simpson  his  learned  translator  be  admitted  as  evidence,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  unfortunate  than  Mr.  B.'s 
assertion.  Dr.  Simpson,  after  remarking  that  different  opinions 
have  been  entertained  respecting  Euclid  by  different  authors,  pro- 
ceeds as  follows  :  "  Peter  Ramus  ascribes  the   Propositions,   as 
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well  as  their  Demonstrations,  to  Theon  ;  others  think  the  Proposi- 
tions to  be  Euclid's,  but  that  the  Demonstrations  are  Theon's  ;  and 
others  maintain  that  all  the  Propositions  and  their  Demonstrations 
are  Euclid's  own.  John  Buteo  and  Sir  Henry  Saville  are  the  au- 
thors of  greatest  note  who  assert  this  last  j  and  the  greater  part  of 
Geometers  have  ever  since  been  of  this  opinion,  as  they  thought  it 
the  most  probable.  Sir  Henry  Savile,  after  the  several  arguments 
he  brings  to  prove  it,  makes  this  conclusion,  (p.  13.  Prelect.) 
That,  "  excepting  a  very  few  interpolationsy  explications  and  addi" 
tions,  Theon  altered  nothing  in  Euclid/'  But,  by  often  considering 
and  comparing  together  the  Definitions  and  Demonstrations  as  they 
are  in  the  Greek  editions  we  now  have,  I  found  that  Theon,  of 
whoever  was  the  editor  of  the  present  Greek  text,  bj/  addijig  some 
things,  suppressing  others,  and  naxing  his  {yicn  with  Euclid^s  De^ 
raonstrations,  had  cha?iged  more  things  for  the  worse  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  and  those  not  of  small  moment^  especially  in  the 
fifth  and  eleventh  hooks  of  the  Elemerits,  which  this  Editor  has 
GREATLY  VITIATED;  for  instance,  by  substituting  a  shorter,  but 
insufficientj  Demonstration  of  the  18th  Proposition  of  the  5th 
book,  in  place  of  the  legitimate  one  which  Euclid  had  given  ;  and 
by  taking  out  oj  this  book,  besides  other  things,  the  good  definition 
which  Eudoxus  or  Euclid  had  given  of  compound  ratio,  and  giving 
an  absurd  one  in  place  of  it  zVz  the  5th  Definition  of  the  6th  book, 
which  neither  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  nor  any  Geome- 
ter before  Theon's  time,  ever  made  use  of,  and  of  which  there  is 
not  to  be  found  the  least  appearance  in  any  of  their  writings."'  He 
then  goes  on  to  give  several  examples,  and  afterwards  proceeds  as 
follows  :  "  all  these  Propositions  have  been  insufficiently  demon- 
strated since  Theon's  time  hitherto.  Besides,  there  are  several 
other  things  which  have  nothing  of  Euclid's  accuracy)  and  which 
plainly  show,  that  his  Elements  have  been  much  corrupted  by  un- 
skilful Geometers,  and,  though  these  were  not  so  gross  as  the 
others  now  mentioned,  they  ought  by  no  means  to  remain  uncor- 
rected." He  then  concludes  by  mentioning  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  restore  the  accuracy  of  Euclid's  Elements  '*  by  taking 
away  the  inaccurate  and  false  reasojiings  which  wiskiliul  Editors 
have  flit  into  the  place  of  some  of  the  genuine  Demonstrations  of 
Euclid,  and  by  7'estori7ig  to  him  those  things  which  Theon  or  othei'S 
have  suppressed)  and  which  have  these  many  ages  been  buried  in  ob- 
livion." 

-  On  these  facts  I  do  not  make  a  single  reflection  :  and  I  leave 
your  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  what  credit  can  be  given  to 
Mr.  B.'s  declaration  "  that  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  ori- 


'  Simpson''s  Preface  to  Euclid;  pp.  v.  vi.  8vo.  Edin.  1812. 
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g'lnal  text  of  these  writers — because  the  eye  of  the  learned  world 
was  upon  them  in  all  ages,  which  would  soon  have  detected  any 
attempt  of  the  kind,  and  have  ruined  the  character  of  the  interpo- 
lator.'" I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  if  the  cases 
have  any  analogy,  it  will  only  furnish  a  fresii  argument  against  the 
absolute  integrity  of  the  Heb*  Text. 

Mr.  B.'s  dissertation  on  the  Classical  writers  is  followed  by  an  en- 
deavour to  support  the  integrity  of  the  Text  by  abstract  disquisitions 
on  the  particular  Providence  of  God.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  no 
Christian  can  deny ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  in  the  present  case. 
The  Almighty  certainly  delivered  His  word  to  man  in  an  entirely 
pure  and  perfect  state  :  but  it  still  must  be  the  work  of  man  to  pre- 
serve it  pure  and  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  received.  God 
gives  us  talents  according  to  His  good  pleasure,  which  it  is  our 
business  to  improve,  and  our  duty  to  employ  :  but  it  is  still  optional 
with  ourselves  whether  we  will  profit  by  them,  or  whether  we  v/ill 
forgo  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  a  proper  use  of  the 
advantages  committed  to  our  charge.  In  almost  every  part  of  the 
Divine  Dispensations,  something  remains  to  be  achieved  by  the 
agency  of  man,  as  a  trial  of  his  obedience,  or  a  test  of  his  faith  : 
and  this  may  be  true  in  the  present  case.  At  any  rate  Mr.  B.'s 
argument  is  supported  only  by  his  own  view  of  the  propriety  of  the 
Divine  interference  :  and  this  notion  opens  a  door  to  great  errors. 
Men  are  too  apt  to  argue  from  their  own  ideas  of  what  should  be 
done  by  the  Providence  of  God ;  and  consequently  they  conclude 
that  He  should  manifest  His  power  on  every  occasion  which  they 
may  think  requires  such  an  exertion  of  it ;  forgetting  all  the  while, 
that  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  finite,  while  those  of  God 
are  infinite  ;  that  human  knowledge  and  foresight  is  bounded  and 
confined,  while  that  of  God  has  no  limits  ;  and  that  all  human 
judgment  is  weak  and  imperfect,  while  God  is  omniscient  and  all- 
wise. 

Mr.  B.  also  says,  that  if  the  Hebrew  Text  <«  had  been  contami- 
nated by  the  additions  of  men,  it  would  cease  to  be  sacred,  it  would 
cease  to  be  the  word  of  God."^  This  is  an  assertion  which  cannot 
be  regularly  deduced  from  sure  grounds  of  argument.  To  borrow 
an  illustration  from  the  profane  writers,  Hesiod  and  Euclid,  to 
v/hose  works  Mr.  B.  loves  to  allude,  will  it  follow,  because  part 
of  Hesiod's  'A(r7i)i ' HqayiKsoui;  is  lost,  that  the  remainder  is  spurious  ? 
or  because  Theon  altered  and  added  many  things  in  Euclid,  will  it 
therefore  be  certain  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Elements  cannot  be 
Euclid's  own  ? 

Being  sensible  that  something   must  be  done  to  destroy  the  au- 

»  Class.  Journ.  Vol.  ix.  p.  406.  (No.  xviii.) 

-  lb.  Vol,  viii.  p.  383.  (No,  xvi.) 
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thority  of  the  various  readings  collected  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  Mr.  B, 
begins  at  last  to  consider  that  part  of  the  subject  :  and  in  so  doing 
he  hazards  two  assertions,  neither  of  which  is  correct,  as  will 
shortly  appear.  He  says,  "  It  has  often  been  asked  how  have  we 
various  readings  ?  The  reason  is  obvious  j  after  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews,  Christians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  began  to  pro- 
duce copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language,  as  appears  in  their  writings,  produced 
spurious  copies."  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  to  what  purpose  did  they  busy  themselves  in  writing 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  of  which  they  could  not  make 
any  use  ?  It  will  be  very  plain  that  they  could  not  have  disposed 
of  them  to  the  Jews,  because  the  Jews  have  always  held  the  Chris- 
tians in  abhorrence  and  contempt,  and  consequently  would  never 
have  made  use  of  copies  produced  by  such  unhallowed  scribes. 
Neither  would  these  copies  have  been  useful  to  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  because,  according  to  Mr.  B.'s  own  account,  the 
Hebrew  language  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  only.  If  Mr.  B., 
therefore,  were  right,  we  should  be  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
early  Christians  passed  their  time  in  very  frivolous  pursuits,  useless 
both  to  themselves  and  others. 

Mr.  B.  in  his  zeal  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Kennicott's 
work,  has  here  given  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  various  readings, 
which  in  its  operation  must  annul  the  argument  adduced  in  the 
paragraph  immediately  preceding.  If  God  must  of  necessity  mi- 
raculously govern  the  hand  of  every  Jewish  transcriber,  why  should 
He  permit  "  spurious  copies"  to  be  produced  by  ignorant  Chris- 
tians ?  is  there  any  consistency  in  such  a  conduct  ?  and  if  these  in- 
correct copies  must  produce  the  tragical  effect  of  leading  millions 
into  error,  so  gravely  and  pathetically  set  forth  by  Mr.  B.  in  ano- 
ther part  of  his  article ;  what  must  he  think  of  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  the  Almighty  in  permitting  such  error-causing  copies 
to  go  abroad  ?  He  will  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  this,  even 
should  we  allow  him  the  free  use  of  his  Anomoean  notion,  that 
we  are  competent  judges  of  the  manner  in  which  God  ought  to 
preserve  his  word  inviolably  pure.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  however, 
that  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  rid  of  one  difficulty,  he  is  obliged 
to  make  use  of  an  expedient,  which  destroys  his  whole  argument. 

This  assertion,  however,  supposing  it  true,  will  still  prove 
very  little  in  the  present  case  ;  for  the  question  is  not  by 
whom  were  the  MSS.  written  which  were  in  use  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Christian  Church  •,  but,  by  whom  were  the  MSS. 
written  which  we  have  at  this  day,  and  which  are  employed  in  Dr. 
Kennicott's  collation  ?     Mr.  B.,  it  is  very  evident,  cannot  be  con- 
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versant  with  that  collation,  and  still  less  so  with  the  Dissertatio 
Generalis  in  which  the  collated  copies  are  described.  His  asser- 
tion, to  have  any  weight,  must  extend  to  the  MSS.  in  question,  in 
which  case  it  is  false  in  point  of  fact.  Kennicott's  Cod.  2.  is  cer- 
tainly a  Jewish  and  not  a  Christian  copy  :  in  his  description  of  it, 
he  says,  «  In  fine,  inserta  fuit  Italice  codicis  hujus  laudatio, 
a  Jo.  Leone  Modend ;  qui  affirniat,  eum  fuisse  scriptum  an.  5064, 
seu  an.  Christi,  1304.  Hebraice  quoque  describitur  hie  codex; 
quasi  exaratus  (saltern  Dan.  et  Ezra)  in  urbe  ^}mtt^,  a  Sam^  ben 
Bab.  Jacob  Sarugial."  '  This  copy  also  contains,  ab  eddem  manut 
the  commentary  of  JarcJii.  The  Italian  "  laudatio"  of  R.  Mode- 
na  as  translated  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  is  as  follows  :  "  This  MS. 
Bible  hath  been  carefully  examined  by  me,  and  found  faithfully 
transcribed ;  written  with  all  care,  as  well  in  the  points  as  in  the 
accents,  in  the  5064  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world  ; — and  in 
every  doubt  of  the  printed  books  recourse  may  be  had  to  this, 
which,  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  accuracy,  is  most  true  and 
good."  Let  us  now  examine  the  readings  of  this  MS.  and  see 
whether  they  agree  with  the  printed  Text. 

Vender  Hooghfs  Text,  Kennicott's  Cod.  2. 

printed  1705. 

Daniel  i.  1. 

D^'?ll^n^  Dbli^T)^   (43    other  authorities : 

among  which  are  the  edit, 
''W  nniD  and  the  Keri.) 

V.  2.  >jih<  mn> 

V.    4.  Q^S^l^tDI  D^'PO'i^QI 

byn2  byr\n 

V.  10.  DdV:ID  DD'pJD  (  six  authorities  DD7^:!2) 

V.  12.  D'^i^lTd  D"!yT"TrT  (the  word    is    read  in 

other  copies  four  different 
ways.) 

V.  16.  DJ2n5  Q^^  -^3  (one  copy  for  ]"'"'T  0^2/13 

reads  "f^DH  J2n3  evidently 
taken  into  the  Text  from  the 
end  of  V.  15.) 

V.  19.  "liJilDn^  nUiWlDinJ    (the  word   is  read 

seven  different  ways  in  other 
copies ;  not  to  mention  an  eighth  reading  which  introduces 


*  Dissertatio  General,  p.  72.  fol.  Oxon.  1780. 

^  First  Dissertation  on  the  Heb.  Text.  p.  323.  8vo.  Oxford,  1753, 
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one  word  from  the  19th  verse,  and   adds  another  which  has 

no  existence  even  there.) 
Having  thus  noticed  ev.-ry  reading  in  the  first  chapter,  and  given 
a  general  idea  o:  the  MS.,  I  shJl  pursue  the  collation  somewha; 
further,  noticing  only  the  more  remarkable  deviations. 


Vander  Hoofrht's  Text, 


Dan. 


■V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 

v, 

V. 


3.  carsni    • 

4.  Nin^ 

5.  j>^T^^  >:d  nn^D 

6.  iinrrji 

7.  n"i'^9i 
9.  r\in 


V. 


10.  b^ 


V.  20. 
V.  25. 
V.  38. 
V.  39. 


P 


V.  43.  n 
V.  45.  D^m 


KefinkoU's   Cod.   2. 

desunt. 

Nin 

K/T'nti'l.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  remark  here,  once  for  all, 
that  the  substitution  of  J«i  for 
n  is  a  very  common  variation 
in  this  MS.  at  the  end  of 
words  5  as  is  also  the  insertion 
of  the  "  matres  lectionis" 

O  a  prima  maim ;  but  since  al- 
tered. 

deest. 

repeated  the  first  Hni^  twice  f 

2)rimd  manu,    and  has  since 

been  corrected. 

l^JT'Tn,  and  omits  the  first  D>^. 


Besides  these,  there  are  innumerable  other  variations  from  Van- 
der  Hooght's  Text,  consisting  of  the  permutation  of  H  and  K,  or  S< 
and  n  ;  the  matres  lectionis  occur  much  more  frequently  than  they 
do  in  the  Text  of  Vander  Hooght  \  and  transpositions  of  letters  are 
extremely  common  :  had  I  noticed  all  these  in  the  collation  of 
chapter  ii,  I  might  have  made  my  list  four  times  greater  than  it  is. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  copy  revised  and  recommended  by  a  Rabbi, 
and  originally  written  by  a  Jew,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  frequently 
opposes  the  Masora,  and  contains  readings,  different  from  those 
found  in  the  printed  Text.  M* 

{Jo  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.'] 
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AN  INQUIRY 

Into  the  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  Imitative  Versiftcation, 
Ancient  and  Moaern. 


"  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows,  and  the  bad  are  no  worse  if  ima- 
gination amend  them.'' 

Midsum.  Night's  Dream. 


No.  I. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  treatise,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
Extent  of  the  means  by  which  the  sound  can  be  adapted  to  the  sense, 
and  into  the  usage  of  those  means  by  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
Poets.  Under  the  fori;;er  head,  the  power  of  single  words,  the  joint 
effect  of  many,  and  the  cadence  of  verse,  are  comprehended :  under 
the  latter,  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  versification  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  was  intended  to  be  imitative  ;  and  this  being  established,  the 
proofs  that  they,  together  with  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  'by  vvhoni 
this  species  of  imitation  was  avowedly  attempted)  were  successful  in 
their  endeavours. 

The  subject  will  be  discussed  with  particular  reference  to  these 
Poets,  and  it  is  hoped  that  sutiicient  scope  will  be  thus  allowed,  while 
the  diffusiveness,  which  would  arise  from  a  wider  range,  will  be  avoided^ 

There  are,  in  fact,  but  two  systems  of  metre ;  the  one,  regulated  by 
quantity,  and  the  other,  by  accent.  Our  own  language  will  supply  us 
with  all  that  we  can  desire  in  the  accentual  system  ;  and  the  power  and 
character  of  the  dactyle  and  spondee  will  be  best  exemplified  by  the 
hexameters  of  Homer  and  V^irgil, 

The  beauty  and  co))iou6ness  of  the  Greek  language  have  always 
been  celebrated:  tlie  Latin  possesses  great,  though  inferior,  claims  toad- 
ipiration :  and  among  the  modern  languages,  the  English,  notwithstand- 
ing the  corruptions  of  some,  and  the  injudicious  refinements  of  others, 
has  in  itself  so  many  excellencies  and  so  few  deficiencies,  that  pro- 
priety permits  the  preference,  which  originated  in  convenience. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  an  historian  and  critic  of  high  renown, 
has  written  more  fully  and  accurately  than  other  critics  on  this  subject; 
and  as  he  has  illustrated  his  observations  by  the  corresponding  passages 
in  Homer,  the  first  in  merit,  as  in  time  of  our  five  poets,  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  his  esseutiiil  assistance,  and  comuience  by  selecting  the  ap- 
propriate parts  ol  his  treatise  on  Literary  Composition  It  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  regretted,  that  he  has  confined  himself  to  the  language  and 
poetry  of  his  countrymen  j  but  it  will  be  fiAuid,  that  many  of  his  re- 
marks are  of  general  application,  and  that  others  raav  easily  be  adapted 
tQ  a  different  language. 
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A,'  when  len^tlien'  f),  is  the  most  sonorous  of  the  vowels;  77,  w,  t,  v, 
follow,  if  ningefl  accor.iing  to  their  sound,  in  their  present  order.  Of 
the  short  ^owel--,  none  is  musical;  but  o  is  the  least  inharmonious.  Of 
the  elyiit  semivowc!-.,  A  is  by  far  the  pleasantest ;  p  causes  roughness, 
and  ;>«»5sesses  the  iireutest  power  ,  fi  and  v  are  nasal,  aad  somewhat  re- 
semble the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  a  is  unpleasant,  and,  if  frecjuently 
used,  very  offensive.  Of  thetiuee  remaining,  5  is  most  grateful  to  the 
ear.  Of  the  mutes,  tt,  k,  r,  are  smooth ;  ^,  %,  Q,  rough  ;  and  /3,  7,  h, 
intermediate. 

Quantity*  is  susceptible  of  considerable  variations  ;  for  neither  the 
length  nor  the  shortness  of  syllables  is  uniform  ;  but  among  the 
long,  some  are  longer,  and  among  the  short,  some  are  shorter,  than 
others. 

In  'Ohm,  'P.lSos,  TpoTTos,  ^rpo^os,  the  first  syllable  is  short,  but  not 
eqUcfUy  so,  in  all;  fur  wii  ii  the  o  is  preceded  by  one,  two,  or  three  conso- 
nants, the  distinct  articulation  of  thes."^  requires  proj>ortionate  ti'.iie  :  and 
althougli  the  syliable  remains  short,  its  length  is  gradually  increased. 
So  likewise  jj,  which  is  in  itself  long,  is  rendered  still  longer  by  the 
addition  of  consonant.--,  as  in  XttX?'/;'.  If  this  process  is  reversed,  and 
the  consonants  are  taken  away  one  by  one,  the  length  of  the  syllable 
will  be  diminished  in  the  same  degree  as  it  was  increased  at  first.  As, 
therefore,  the  letters  differ  greatly,  not  only  in  their  souud,  but  in 
their  quantity  ;  so  it  necessarily  happens,  that  the  syllables  retain  the 
individual  power  of  each  of  their  component  letters,  and  also  possess 
the  common  power  arising  from  their  conjunction  and  position. 
Hence,  words  are  smooth,  or  harsh,  pleasing,  or  unpleasing,  and  excite 
all  the  infinite  variety  of  natural  emotions. 

The  most  elegant  poets  and  historians,  being  sensible  of  this,  coin  for 
themselves  word^,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  letters,  and  skilfully 
adapt  the  syllables  to  the  different  descriptions.  Homer  does  this  fre- 
quently ;  for  i'litance,  where  he  represents  the  incessant  roar  of  the 
waves  b>  the  extension  of  the  syllables. 

H'/dres  jjoowaiv,   epevy o/uevrjs  aXos  e'i'w.  Iliad,  p.  265. 

And  distant  rocks  rebellow  to  the  roar.^ 
And  the  great  anguish  of  the  blinded  Polyphemus,  and  his  slowly 
groping  with  iiis  hands  for  the  entrance  of  his  cave. 

}LvK\(i}\p  be  aTeviiyji}v  re  kcu  wbifwv  6bvvr](n 
yiepcri  xp7]\a(pc(ijy.  Od.  v.   41 6. 

Meantime  the  Cyclop,  raging  with  his  wound. 
Spreads  his  wide  arms,  and  searches  round  and  round. 
And  in  another  place,  the  earnest  vehemence  of  inlreaty  : 
OvS"  e'i   Kep  yudXa  TroXXct   ircidoL  emepyos  'AttoXXwj' 
TipOTrpoKvXu'boixeios  Trarpos  Atos  alyi6)(Oio.  Iliad,  \.  20, 

Rolled  at  the  fieet  of  unrelenting  Jove. 


»  Tfirjfia.    tb'.     p.  95.  Upton.  ^  Tpifia  le.       p.  105.  Upton. 

3  I  have  subjoined  Pope's  translation,  whenever  the  original  has  been  exe- 
cuted with  sufftcient  faithfulness. 
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Every  body  must  discover  miiiiberless  passages  in  this  Poet,  which 
exhibit  duration  of  time,  bulk  of  body,  stiibiess  of  position,  and  the 
like,  by  no  otlier  means  than  the  disposition  of  syllables  ;  and  also  the 
reverse  of  these,  as  shortness,  swiftness,  haste,  &c.  as 

' Afipk/jbr]!'  yoowfra  fierd  TpuifiTtv  eenrev.  Iliad,  ^.  47^« 

and  'Hj'/o^ot  6'  eKirXrjyev,  tret  'ihijv   cLKufxaToy  Trvp.  a.  225. 

Aghast  they  see  the  living  iightninijs  play. 
For  in  the  first,  the  pantinj;  of  the  breath,  and  hesitation  of  the  voice; 
and  in  the  last,  ment«!  aijitation,  and  tiio  sudden  effect  of  the  object, 
are  represented  by  the  diminution  of  the  syllables  and  letters. 

Tlie  poets,'   moreover,  and  prose  writers,  with  a  due  re<^ard  to  the 
subject,  not  only  compose  suitable  and  illustrative  words,  as  was  men- 
tioned, but  also  use  many  of  a  former  aire,  which  are  very  imitative  ;  as 
'Po)^9et   yap  yutyct  Ki'i/.ia  ttoti  ^epoj'  ijireipow.  Od.  e.  502. 

Amidst  the  rocks,  he  hea>-3  a  hollow  roar 
Of  murmuring  surges  breaking  on  the  shore.  5l6. 

A.vt6s  8e  KXdyi'as  Trerero  7iv(,Lr]rj    dii^oio.  II.  jx,  207- 

Floats  on  the  wmds,  and  rends  the  heavens  with  cries.     238. 
AlyidXu)  jieyiikw  (Ipefxerai,   af-iapayei  be  re  irovTOs  II.  p.  210- 

The  groaning  banks  are  burst  with  bellowmg  sound, 
The  rocks  reraurmur,  and  the  deeps  rebound. 

i,/:t7rrcr'  o'icrTtov  ~e  pol^ov,   cat  hairov  ukovtwv.  II.  t.  3()0. 

Observed  the  storm  of  darts  the  Grecians  pour, 
And  on  his  buckler  caught  the  ringing  shower. 

Observed  the  singing  shaft  and  whizzing  spear.  Wakefield. 
Nature  is  the  great  original  and  teacher  of  this  ;  as  she  makes  us 
mimics,  and  imposers  of  representative  names,  by  means  of  certain  re- 
semblances which  are  rational  and  excite  the  faculties,  by  v.hich  we 
are  taught  to  exhibit  the  sounds  of  bulls,  horses,  and  goats,  and  likewise 
of  the  winds  and  cables,  and  an  abundance  of  similar  things  ;  the  voice 
being  imitated  by  some  words,  the  shape,  action,  passion,  motion,  or  any 
thing  whatever  by  others.  Many  ancient  writers  have  treated  largely  of 
thissubject;  but  the  chief  praise  is  due  to  Plato,  who  frequently  in  other 
places,  but  especially  in  his  Cratylus,  has  traced  language  to  its  ety- 
mology. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  is,  that  from  the  combination  of  let- 
ters the  variety  of  syllables  arises ;  that  these  produce  the  various 
nature  of  words,  from  the  arrangement  of  which  the  many  kinds  of 
language  take  their  origin. 

Hence  it  necessarily  happens,  that  a  discourse  is  beautiful  in  which 
there  are  beautiful  words  ;  that  the  causes  of  these  are  beautiful  letters 
and  syllables  ;  that  a  pleasing  dialect  is  formed  by  what  pleases  the  ear; 
and  that  the  several  differences  of  words,  syllables,  and  letters,  (by 
which  differences,  the  manners,  passions,  and  dispositions,  are  de- 
scribed,) arise  from  the  primary  collocation  of  the  letters. 

This  shall  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  When  Homer,  who  ex- 
cels  all  poets  in  variety  of  expression,  describes  what  is  beautiful  or 

'    Ti/J^fXa    KTT,  p.  113. 
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pleasing,  he  uses  tlie  most  sonorous  vowels,'  and  the  softest  semivowels. 
He  does  not  condense  the  syllables  with  njutes,  nor  shorten  the  sounds 
by  joining  those  of  difficult  utterance  together,  but  arranges  the  letters 
in  an  agreeable  and  liarti!Oi)ious  manner;  as 

'H  5'  tev  CK  OaXcifxoio  Treij/^pwj^  Tlrji^eXoTreia 
'Aprefxibi  li:eXri   t'je  Xfivc7]  'Afpohirij.  Odyssey,  r.  53. 

Swift  from  above  descends  the  royal  fair. 
Her  beauteous  cheeks  the  blush  of  Venus  wear, 
Chasten'd  with  coy  Diana's  pensive  air. 
and        Aj'/Xw  bi'jTrore  toigv  'AttoXXwvos  irapa  (iojfiw 

^oivLKOs  veov  epvos  dvepy^o/.ieroi'  ei^orjaa.  Od.  5.  l6o. 

Tlius  seems  the  palm  with  stately  honors  crown'd 
By  Phoebus'  altars  ;  thus  o'erlooks  the  ground  ; 
The  pride  of  Delos. 
and        Kat  WdipLv  elbov  wepiKaXKea,  ti)v  ttote  ^rjXevs 

Tfji-iey  eov  bid  k6.XXos,  eTvel  nope  fivpia  ehva.  Od.  X.  280. 

And  now  the  beauteous  Chloris  I  descry, 
A  lovely  shade,  Amphion's  youngest  joy  ! 
With  gifts  unnumber'd,  Neleus  souglit  her  arms. 
But  when  he  introduces  a  pitiable,  terrible,  or  awful,  iraase,  he  no 
longer  uses  the  most  sonorous  vowels,  but  chooses  the  most  dithcult  of 
utterance  among  the  harsh  letters  or  the  nmtes,  and  conr;enses  the  syl- 
lables with  them,  as  in  the  following  descriptions: 

^fxephaXeos  6'  avrfjffi  (pavr)  K€i:aKW/uevos  aXfirj.  Od.  5,  ISJ. 

No  less  a  tenor,  from  the  neighb'ring  groves, 
(Rough  from  the  tossing  surg<^)  Ulysses  moves. 
Tj}   l>    eVt  fiev  Vopyb)  fiXoavpCjiris  ecrreipdvuy-o. 
Act  vol'  bepKOfxe.  rj,   Ttepi  he  Ael/mos  re  <I>d/JOS  re.  II.  X.  35. 

Tremendous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  its  tield. 
And  circling  terrors  filffl  th'  expressive  shield. 
Again;  when  lie  wishes  to  imitate  the  conflux  of  rivers,  and  the 
ijoise   of  their  intermmgliug   waves,  he  no  longer  uses  smooth,  but 
strong  and  clashmg  syllables. 

'[Is  b    lire  j^el/j.appui  Trora/joi  kot    vpe(7(j)i  peovres 
'Es  pKjydyyeiay  crv/iftuXXeTOi'  vpjipi^iov  vbtvp.  II.  5.  4o2. 

As  torrents  roll,  increas'd  by  nunieious  rdls. 
With  rage  impetuous  down  their  echoing  hills. 
Thecft'orts  of  Achilles  struggling  in  his  armour  against  the  current  of 
a  river,  sometimes  resisting,  sometimes  yielding,  may  be  perceived  in  the 
elisions  of  the  syllables,  the  slow^  succession  of  the  feet,  and  the  strength 
of  the  consonants. 


'  (p(orT]ePT(ov  Tols  Kparltxrois.  optimis  vocalium.  Upton.  The  softest 
vowels.     Nole  on  Fope's  Odyssei/,  Vol.  3,  247. 

'  drajSoXds  yj)6vi>}v.  Ttie  translaiion  is  here  taken  from  the  Rambler, 
No.  92.  The  te.Kt  seems  corrupt  in  some  places,  and  in  others  is  obscure.  I  have 
followed  Upton  m  general,  but  he  is  not  alwavs  to  be  depended  upon. 

[We  refer  our  Correspondent  to  Schffil'er  s  caition,  1808.    Edit.J 
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"ildei  0    ev  aaKzi  TttTZTtiiy  pf>os,  ovhs  Trobecrffiv 
E^^^e   rrrrjpiPaadai.  II.  ^.  2'iO. 

"  When  lloiiier  describes  the  crush  of  men   dashed  against  a  rock 
he  collects  ihe  most  ui»!)leasing  and  harsh  sounds  ;"  as 
^vy  be  buio  /idfi\l/a$,   wirre   trtcoXciKas,   ttoti  yntrj 
Korr'"   €f:  b'  eyKCipukos  ■)^a/j.ubis  pee,   be^e  be  yaJiav.     Od.  c,  289« 

His  bloody  hand 

Snatch'd  two,  unhappy  !  of  my  martial  band. 
And  dash'd  like  dogs  against  the  stony  tioor  ; 
The  pavement  swims  with  brains  and  mingled  gore. 


The  power  of  words  has  hitherto  bi  en  considered  without  particular 
reference  to  metre  ;  but  as  the  eflect  of  the  next  imitative  passage  is 
partly  ascribed  to  it-N  nieti  ical  arrangement,  I  shall  insert  the  characters, 
which  Dioriysins  has  attributed  to  the  diderent  feet. 

The  Pyrrhich'  is  neither  magnificent  nor  mnje^tic  ;  the  Spondee  is 
both:  the  Trochee  is  softer  and  more  ignoble  rhan  the  Iambic  ■'  the 
Tribrach,  or  Ch;)reus,  is  low,  void  of  maiesty  aad  nobleness,  and  fit  for 
nothing  grand:  the  Amphibrachys  possesses  much  effeminacy  and 
meanness  :  but  the  Anapaest  is  very  majestic,  and  well  suited  to  sub- 
lime and  pathetic  descripti<  ns.  The  Dactvie  is  aitogether  grand,  and 
contributes  very  niucii  to  excellence  of  harmony,  and  greatly  adorns 
the  heroic  measure.  The  writers  up'::;  metre  atfirm,  that  the  long 
syllable  of  this  f.iot  is  deficient  in  quantity  ;  but  not  being  able  to  slate 
the  amount  of  this  d(  ficiency,  they  call  it  undefinable.'  The  Cretic  is 
not  mean ;  the  Bacchius,  and  Hypobacchius,  possess  dignity  and 
gracefulness. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


'  Tfirifia  lef.  p.  125. 

^  Of  the  Iam')ic  he  says,  owK  eVni'  ovk  dyevr/s.  The  text,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  note  of  Upton,  is  disputed :  "  Priorem  necativam  codices 
et  reg.  1.  etColb.  non  agnoscunt,  quorum  fidem  siquis  probaverit,  idem  cum 
Vossio  sentiat  necesseest;  nosque  mutata  versione  pedeni  in  primisgenerosum 
oportet  interpreteinur.  Sedaliterde  lambo  judicare  videtur  Dionysius,  dum 
bis  sequent!  Sectione,  ut  et  aliis  in  locis,  inter  fractos.  nuliiusque  aut  pon- 
(Jeris  aut  dignitatis  pedes  recenset.  Nee  doctos  latet,  Aristotelem  in  tertio 
Rhet.  Xe^iv  tQv  ttoWwv,  dicere;  et  heroo,  cui  opponitur,  inferiorem  judi-< 
care,    [See  Schtefer,  whu,  with  Reiske,  omits  the  first  ovk.     Edit.] 

^  aXoyoy,  irrationalem.        Upton. 
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VINDICATION 
OF  J.   A.   ERIS  ESTI 

FROM  THE  CHARGES  BROUGHT  AGAINST  HIM  BY 
D.  WYTTFNBACH, 

J.N  the  6th  and  7th  Nos.  of  the  Class.  Joitrn.  we  Inserted  the  ob- 
servations of  Ruhnken  and  Yalckenaer  upon  the  MeniGrabiiia  of 
Xenophon,  and  we  prefaced  the  article  by  a  quotation  from  D. 
W}  ttenbach's  Life  of  Ruhnken,  in  which  an  odious  charge  is 
brought  against  Ernesti,  respecting  the  observations  of  Valckenaer. 
As  vve  have  repeated  the  charge,  we  deem  ourselves  bound  in  com- 
mon justice  to  insert  the  very  able  and  satisfactory  reply,  which  has 
lately  appeared  from  the  pen  of  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann.  Concerned 
are  we  to  find  in  that  reply  such  a  severe  censure  on  a  scholar  so 
eminently  gifted  with  talents,  and  so  distinguished  by  learning,  as 
D.  V\'yttenbach,  and  most  gladly  should  we  open  our  pages  to  any 
vinaicatiaii,  which  may  be  offered  on  the  part  of  D.  Wyttenbach. 
Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  our  anxiety  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  Dr.  Bentley  from  the  aspersions,  which  were  thrown 
out  agauist  him,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  the  public 
that  we  shall  be  always  happy  to  afford  to  scholars  the  means  of 
vindicating  themselves  from  unfouufied  statements  and  calumnious 
charges.  In  the  Reply  of  Profe-isor  Tittmann,  the  reader  will  see 
many  interesting  p^irticulars  respecting  the  hfe  and  character  of  J. 
A.  Ernesti.  This  vindication  is  contained  in  the  following  work> 
of  which  we  shall,  at  a  future  time,  take  some  further  notice  : — 

Dav.  Ruhnkenii,  L.  C.  Valckenaerii,  et  aliorum  ad  J.  A.  Ernesti 
Epistola?.  Accedunt  D.  Ridmkeuii  Obss.  in  Caliimachum,  L.  C. 
Valckenaerii  Adnotatt.  in  Tliom.  Mag.  et  J.  A.  Ernesti  Aoroasis  in- 
edita.  Ex  Autographis  edidit  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann,  Prof.  Lips> 
1812.  Bvo.  pp.  204. 

V.  Cel.  et  Doct.  CHRISTIANO  GOTTLOB  HEYNE, 

JOH.  AUGUSTUS  IIENR.  TITTMANNUS, 

S.P.D. 

DuAS  maximc  causas  habui,  Vir  Celebenime,  cur  hasce  reliquias,  vcl- 
uti  e  cinere    servatas,    ineoque    studio    editas,    Tuo   uomini   inscri- 
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berem.  Nam  quiim  rludum  cxoptassem,  ut  pietatcm  gratumque 
animum  meum  Tibi  publice  dcclarare  possem,  circuinspicienti  mihi, 
ad  quem  summorum  virorum  epistolas  primum  omnium  mittercm, 
nuUius  nomcn  prius  mihi  in  mentcm  venire  quam  Tuum  potuit. 
Scicbam  eniin,  Te  loh.  Augusti  Ernesti,  quem,  dum  viveret,  praeccp- 
torem,  et  fautorem  habuisses,  inenioiiam  sancte  semper  coluisse,  et 
severiorem  litorarum  illam  disciplinam  constanter  tenuisse,  cujus  ille 
auctor  cxstitisset  eo  tempore,  quo  parum  abesset,  quin  literarum  hu- 
maniorum  studium  in  Germania  aut  inutile  ad  pietatem  iiabcrctur, 
aut  jpjunae  tantum  librorum  sacrorum  interpretationi  servire  cogc- 
retur.  Praevidebam  igitur,  non  ingratum  Tibi  hoc  munusculum  fore, 
tamquam  magnorum  virorum,  de  Ernesti  cruditione  et  ingenio,  judicii 
honorificum  monumentum,  pra^sertim  quum  plerique  earn  spernere 
.didiceriiit  a-tatc  nostra,  multique,  quem  vivum  adulati  fuerant,  mor- 
tuum  Icicessere  consueverint,  parumque  absit,  quin  Ernesti  Graecas 
literas  ignorasse  vcl  pueris  videatur.  Sed  illo  quidom  tempore,  ab  iis, 
quos  Batavi  et  Angli  principes  philologos  habucrunt,  ipse  Ernesti  inter 
principes  habebatur,  eiimque  omncs  literarum  fautores,  tamquam  ve- 
rae  eruditionis  apud  nos  statorem,  unice  colebant.  Et  meministi  Tu 
optime,  V.  C,  quanta  per  totam  Germaniam  auctoritate  vir  ille  florue- 
rit,  non  munerum  tunc  quidcm  splendore,  operosisve  voluminibus 
editis  comparata  :  nctor  cnini  schoke  Thomana;,  Gesneri  dignissimus 
successor,  primum  inclaruit;  neque  propter  dissertationes  et  prolusiones 
scholasticas,  quas  vocant,  quidquam  ediderat,  quum  omnium  oculi 
dudum  essent  in  eum  conversi.  Scilicet  intelligebant  omnes,  ilium 
non  tantum  vera?  eruditionis,  linguarum  studio  quserenda?,  fontes  sibi 
aperuisse,  sed  ei  inesse  etiam  ingenium  simplex  et  liberale,  ad  pris- 
corum  hominum  sapientium  exenipla  formatum,  quo  et  ipse  veterum 
monumenta  recte  intelligeret,  et  ad  ca  intelligenda  atquc  imitanda 
adolescentium  animos  unice  cxcoleret  et  excitarct.  Est  enim  vox  com- 
munis onuiium,  qui  (jus  disciplina  usi  sunt,  Ernesti  institutionem  non 
tarn  insignis  eruditionis,  qua  minimc  carebat,  in  scholis  ambitiosius 
ostensiE  copiis  temere  effusis,  quam  summa  magnorum  magistrorum 
arte  conspicuam  fuisse,  qua  juvenum  animi,  ad  ingenii  humani  pra;- 
stantibsinia  monumenta  recte  intelligenda  formati,  vero  literarum  amore 
incenderentur,  adeociuo  non  tantum  ad  grsecos  latinosque  libros  ex- 
plicandos  edendosque,  sed  etiam  ad  quodcunque  doctrinarum  genus 
recte  et  liberaliter  tractandum  aptissimi  redderentur.  Nam  subtiliori 
ilia  linguarum  scientia,  non  sine  multa  lectione  diligeniique  et  diu- 
turna  observatione  comparanda,  quamquam  qui  philologus  haberi  cu- 
pit,  carere  nuUo  pacto  potest,  ea  tamen,  si  ilia  arte  destituatur,  neque 
ad  adolescenies  erudiendos  quidquam  prodest,  neque  ad  literas  ipsas  au- 
gendas  excolendasque  sufficit.  Sed  desiderat  hsec  ars  tale  ingenium,  quale 
in  ilemsterhusio  et  liuhnkenio  fuisse  compertum  est,  quale  t^rnesti  nostri 
fuisse  discipuli  ejusgrati  omnes  profitentur.  Verum  base  ipsa  causa 
fuit,  cur  Ernesti  eruditio  postea  non  ita,  ut  par  erat,  a^stumaretur.  So- 
lebat  enim,  non  tantum  in  scholis,  sed  etiain  in  libris  edendis,  ea  par- 
slmonia  uti,  qua?  quum  ab  omni  ambitione  alienissima  esset,  parum  «. 
paupertate  abesse  videretur  his,  qui  magistri  eruditionera  vel  dictatis 
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copiosissimis  vol   notarum  immensa  farraginc   motiuntur.     Fuit  autem 
Ernesti    ex    illorum    numero,    qui    eorurn,    quae    Icgerunt,    obscrvarunt 
sciuiitquc,     JTiiiiirnam    partem   scripiis   ostcnduut,     sed   suj-   fruditionis 
fructus   maturos   offerrc,    aliisque   viam    modumque     mnnstiasse    satis 
habent,  ideoque  Hon  nia2;ni  hubentur,    quoniam,    quunto  labore  et  ihtc- 
nio  ilia  vcluti  singjilaria  lumina   parta  sint,   iion  nisi  eriiditissimi  intel- 
ligunt.     Inio  loiigi  eruditiort'S  plerurnquc   luibi^ntur,    qui  aut  qua;  ipsi 
modo   didicrint  et  conquisiverint   statim  iu  notas  conjiciunt,   aut  uni- 
versal eru<''tionis  sua*  copiastam  iarga  manu  profuudunt,  ut  nihil  coruin, 
quae  per  tntam  vitam  cognita  et  obsrrvnla   habucnint,    rcscrvasse   vidc- 
antur      Quaniobrcm   illud  quidem  ncin  magnopere  niirandum  est,   fuis- 
se  hand    paucos,   qui  Ernesti  editioiies  contcmnorent,   quod    notas    ad- 
spergerepotius,  ut  ipse  in  titulo  Humeri  dixit,  quani  affundcreplerurnque 
solitus   esset.      Negari    eniin    non    potest,    librorum    veterum    edilioncs, 
quas  ille  curavit,  fere  omnrs  ilia  notarum   abunuantia  carcre,  qu^  nihil 
incerti  aut  obscuri  relinquerc  ipsosque  Icctores  acrioriscogitationis  labore 
liberare  videtur.     Scilicet  non  erat  hoc  viro  magno  in  ejusmodi  libris 
edcndis  consilium,  ut  aut  aliorum  scriniis  expilatis,  aut  suis  adversaries 
omnibus  excussis,  vel  suam  eruditionem  ostentaret,  vel   lectoribus  plane 
ineptis  magistrisve  indoctis  succurreret;  imo,  ut  in  prasfatione  ad  editio- 
liem  quintam  Xcnophontis  Memorabilium  dixit,  hoc  maxime  spcctabat, 
ut  juventus,  literarum  gra?carum  et  doctrina;  libcralis  et  oleganlis  amore 
incensa,  ipsique  magistii,  minus  a  libris  instructi,  librorum  veterum  emcn- 
datiora  exenipla  haberent,  quibus  sine  magna  oftensione  uti  posscnt.     Et 
talcs  quidem  magistros   in   mente  habuisse  videtur,  qualem   ipse   oliin 
juvenis  habuerat  in  schola  Portensi,  cruditos  quidem  et  vere  philoIo'n)s 
sed    qui  juvencs  quoque  liberalioris  doctrinaj  amore  imbuere  atque    ad 
veram   antiquitatis    scientiam   erudire    possent;    non   autem    ejusmodi 
magistris  prodesse  voluit,  qui  quum  ipsi  literas  graecas  latinasque  leviter 
tantum  attigerint,  antcquam  ad  munus  sacrum  admoventur,  pueris  libros 
graecos  ct  latinos  cxplicare  instituunt,  ideoque  editiones  notarum  farra- 
gine  superfluentcs  mirifice  amarc  consueverunt.     Quorum  hominum  in- 
ertia,  institutionis  privataj  vcluti   domcsticum   malum,   quum   ccrte  a 
publicisscholis  arceri  possit,  non  vitupcrari,  sed  laudari  Ernesti  consilium 
debcbat,  quod  in  libris  cdendis  ilia  parsimonia  uteretur,  qua;  ignavis  et 
indoctis  magistris  ingrata  accidcret.     Ncque  vereb.itur,  ne  a  viris  doctis 
notulas  ejus  Icgcntibus,  minus  ipse  doctus  habeictur.     Sciebant  omncs 
enim,  eum,  si  voluissei,  plura  dare   potuisse,   quod  de  eo  summorum 
philologorum,  Valckcna^rii  ct  Ruhnkcnii,  judicium   fuisse,  ex  his  ipsis 
epistolis  constat.     Quamquam  fuerunt  etiani,  qui,  nihil  amplius  euru 
dare  potuisse,   aut  ipsi  credercnt,   aut  certe  aliis  pcrsuadere  cupercnt, 
ideoque  viruin  magnum  aut  subtiliori  literarum  grtecaruin  scientia,  aut 
observationum,  multa  iectione  conquisitarum,  parata  copia  destitutum 
fuisse  dicerent.     Sed  horum  quidem  opiniont   minuenda  tanto   ma^^is 
supersedemus,  quo  facilius  omncs  homines  vere  eruditos  concessuros  esse 
arbitramur,  subtilitatem  scientia;  cujuscunque  uon  in  eo  constare,  quod 
omnia  aliquis  aut   memoria  tencat,  aut  in   adversariis  servata,  quavis 
occasione  effundcre  possit,  sed  quod  rcrum,  quas  sciat,  causas  fincsque 
accurate  cognitos  habeafc:  ncque  spernendum  hominem  doctura  aut  pro 
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iiidocto  habendum  esse,  qui  literarum  incrementis,  post  quinquawinta 
annos  allatis,  uti  tunc  quideir.  non  potucrit.  Quo  magis  atcusanda  est 
eoruni  temeritas,  qui  subtilioris  scientiae  defectum,  quein  in  summo  viro 
ilk)  deprc'ht'ndisse  sibi  vidcntur,  tnunerc  thfolngic-i,  quod  summa  cum 
iaude  f;essit,  ipsoquc  thcoiogiae  studio,  cui  maxima  incrcmcnta  attuHt, 
satis  scilicet  iuimaniter  excusare  sclent.  Nam  quod  ipsum  studium 
theologian  ad  veram  phitologiam  obesse  existiniant,  quasi  theologus, 
systemati  suo  intcntus,cani  ingenii  libertatem  amittat,  qua?  hoinini  critico 
unice  sit  necessaiia, ea  quidem  tani  stulta  opinio  est,  ut  nulla  refutatione 
opus  habeat.  Et  potest  ipsius  Krnesti  exemplo  refutari,  qui  si  non  omnia 
vincula  abjecit,  quorum  impatienlissiina  est  a^tas  nostra,  cevte  non  illi- 
bcrali  studio  impeditus  est,  quo  niinus  in  rebus  omnibus  critici  munere 
strenue  fungeretur,  id  est  verum  a  taiso  certa  rationo  sejungere  doceret. 
Sed  viro  niagno,  gravissiinis  muneribus  ornato,  homiriumque,  qui  cum 
aut  prfcsentes  consulerent,  aut  ab  absente  de  rebus  scholasticis  et  sacris 
consiiia  peterent,  salutdtionibus  literisque  occupatissimo  otium,  solis 
Uteris  gra'cis  et  lalinis  dicandum,  defuisse,  neque  mirabitur  quisquam, 
neque  vitio  ei  vertet,  quod,  qnum  literarum  studiis  in  patria  instaurandis- 
et  incendendis,  quantum  posset,  prodesse  cuperet,  subtiliorcs  disquisi- 
tiones,  a  quibus  i|)se  minime  abhorreret,  cum  viris  diictis  communi- 
candas,  iis,  quibus  otium  esset,  rcliquerit.  Quod  si  multa  ignorasse  ilium 
putant,  quorum  vel  inventione,  vel  accuratiori  cogniiione  nu)ic  baud 
pauci  e;loriantur,  fruantur  illi  quidem  suis  bonis  eaque  aliis  larga  manu 
impertiant,  modo  ne  ilium  contemiiant,  cujus  et  tempos  et  consilium  ab 
illis  rebus  alienum  fuit.  Et  velim  omnes  Tuam,  V.  C,  moderationem 
jmitatos  esse,  qua  Tu  usus  es  in  judicio  de  Homeri  editione  ferendo,  de 
qua  tam  iniquos  judices  Ernesti  habuit,  ut  ctiam  pueris  vix  Hagenanai 
praestare  videretur.  Scilicet  quum  et  notas  adspersisset  tantum,  neque 
varias  Codicis  Lipsiensis  Lectiones  omnes  notasset,  nihil  eorum  fecisse 
videbatur,  quibus  nova  editio  commendari  posset,  quanquam  a  perfecta 
Homericorum  carminum  editione  paranda,  cujus  Tu  perfectam  iniaginera 
ipse  descripsisti,  animus,  vita  et  consilium  ejus  abhorrebant.  Sed  alia 
est  accusatio,  quam  contra  ilium  proferre  solent,  eaque  tanto  speciosror, 
quo  quisquc  ex  grege  philologorum  ad  invidiam  ipse  pronior  est.  Dicunt 
nimirum,  virum  ilium  aliorum  doctissimorum  hominum  copiis,  quibus 
ipse  careret,  uti  potuisse,  sed  eas  aut  ultro  oblatas  repudiasse,  aut  in 
scriniis  suis  retentas  aliis  invidisse,  aut  etiam  petere  ab  aliis  noluisse,  ne 
ipsius  paupertas  illorum  hominum  divitiis  obscuraretur.  Quai  accu- 
satio a  nemine  atrocius,  quam  a  NV'yttenbachio.  prolata  est  in  vita 
Ruhiikenii,  cuius  summa  familiaritate  usus  esse  vidctur.  Scripsit  enim 
[pag.  \b5  sq.],  ad  Xenophontis  Memorabilium  editionem  quintam 
Ernesto  ab  lluhnkenio  varias  codicum  scriptorum  lectiones,  ipsiusque 
animadversiones  missas  esse,  eundemque  Valckenajrio  persuasisse,  ut  et 
ipse  suas  annotationes  adjungeret.  Sed  quoniam  Valckena^rius,  dum 
Xenophontis  locos  atlingeret,  simul  Erncstium  candide  et  simpliciter  re- 
prehendisset,  eaque  censura  huic  minus  grata  accidisset,  parum  abfuisse, 
quin  totam  Valckena;rii  opefam  ab  instituta  editione  excluderet;  Ruhn- 
kenii  tamen  arbitrio  factum  esse,  ut  partis,  qua  ipse  corrigcretur,  rationem 
haberet,  quantam  ipse  vellet,  omissa  Valckenjerii  mentioned  at  sub 
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hujiisnovninc  adderet  reliquas  annotationrs,  quae  ad  ipsum  Xenophontem 
rcferrciUur ;  atnue  ab  illo  tempore  Valckencerium  inter  rt  Ernestium, 
quamquam  nee  anlca  tiiissct  amoris  ardor,  magis  etiani  trigus  ct  su?pi- 
ciononi  fiiisse.  Sed  huic  narrationi  c|uanta  fides  habenda  sit,  alia 
acciisatio  ostcndet,  quam  de  Calliiriacho  adversus  Erncstium  protulit. 
In  hac  enim  cd'tione  paranda  et  adornanda  ita  fere  Erncshum  cum 
Ruhnkenio  et  Valckenssrio  Ci^issc  scripsit  [p.  79  sq.],  ut  soleist  superbus 
discipuhis  cum  doctiorj  niagistro,  non  autem  amicus  cum  amico,  vir 
doctus  cum  viro  docto  agere.  Nam  non  solum  Ruhnkenii  aliorumque 
facultatem,  quam  sibi  decsse  sentiret,  argutando  tlevare  ilium  studuisso 
in  prsfatione  ad  Calliraachum,sed  ipsius  Ernesti  notulas,  lluhnkenio  et 
Hemsterhusio  monentibus,  locupletatas  qiiidcm,  sed  ad  illurum  virorum 
rationem  incenio  et  doctrinal  ubertatc  nihil  fuisse,  neque  a  Valckena?rio 
quid  adjumenti,  non  quod  hie  nollet  dare,  sed  quod  ille  noUet  rogare  in- 
telligcns,  suas  copinlas  in  tantis  auxiliis  obrutum  iri.  Sed  quanta  injurid 
Wyttenbachius  hire  ad  Ernesti  nomen  post  mortem  ejus  minuendum 
narraverit,  facile  cogno«ci  potist,  et  Ruhnkenii  et  Valckenaerii  epistola^ 
de  hoc  toto  negolio  luculentissime  ostendent.  Prinium  enim  verba  ilia 
in  prcefatione  ad  Callimachum  non  nisi  callidissimus  obtrectator  isto 
sensu  dicta  putare  potest,  quum  nihil  magis  a  vero,  imoab  recta  rationc 
abhorreat,  quam  Ernestium  eo  ipso  loco,  quo  Ruhnkenii  de  fragmentis 
Callimacheis  merita  celebraret,  facultatem  illam,  qua  merita  ilia  maxime 
constarent,  elevare  voluisse.  Neque  parva  ilia  vocavit,  ut  Wyttenbachius 
calumniatus  est,  sine  quibus  maxima  neminem  consequi  posse,  ipse 
Ernesti  probe  intellexit,  et  in  elegantissima  oratione  de  doctrinse  accu- 
ratae  et  promptas  laudibus  luculenter  demonstravit ;  imo  excusare  sf» 
tantum  vel  ingenio,  vel  tempore  suo  voluit,  quod  a  vetcrum  et  rarioruni 
verborum  foetoribus  eruendis  et  tractandis  abhorrent.  Ac  nescio  sane, 
an  vituperandus  sit,  qui  hac  in  re  aliorum  studiis  uti  malit,  ipse  vero, 
gravissimis  muneribus  occupatus,  libris  veierum  scriptorum  integris 
legendis  et  suum  et  aliorum  ingenium  ad  copiam  rerum  et  verborum 
alere,  et  ad  elegantiam  cogitandi  ac  diccndi  acuere  et  polire  consueverit. 
Sed  notas,  quibus  Ernesti  Callimachum  ornavit,  Ruhnkenio  et  Hemster- 
husio  ne  tunc  quidem  probatas  fuisse,  postquam  eas  illorum  virorum 
auctoritate  locupletasset,  quam  verum  sit,  ipsa?  Ruhnkenii  epistolaj  de- 
monstrant,  ex  quibus  omnia,  quaj  de  Callimacho  inter  illos  Triumviros 
gesta  sunt,  cognosci  possunt.  Sunt  enim  nota?  illa^,  si  ubertatem  veluti 
prono  alveo  sese  profundentcm  spectes,  dissimiles  quidem  his,  quas  in 
Elegiarum  Callimachi  Fragmenta  ipse  Valckencerius  conscripsit,  sed 
konorificentius  tamen  Ruhnkenium  et  Hemstcrhusium  de  iis  judicasse, 
ex  illius  Epistolis  [Ep.  XII.]  hibenter  cognoscent,  qui  hominem  Gcr- 
manum  ab  Ruhnkenio  magni  habitum  fuisse,  sine  invidia  ferre  possunt. 
Gravior  autem  Ernesti  de  Callimacho  restat  accusatio,  quae  si  probari 
posset,  parum  abcsset,  quin  puerilis  invidia  et  superbiae  reus  ille  vir 
magnus  videretur.  Scilicet  potuisset  a  Valckena?rio  adjumentum  re- 
ferre,  sed  nihil  retulit,  non  quod  hie  nollet  dare,  sed  quod  Ernesti  nollet 
rogare:  nolebat  autem,  quoniam  intelligebat,  suas  copiolas  in  tantis 
auxiliis  obrutum  iri.  Sed  quum  Valckena?rii  epistolas  legerint  ingcnui 
homines,  statim  et  Ernesti  nomen  ab  ilia  turpi  suspicionc  libcrabunt,  et 
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illius  viii  audaciam  mirabuntur,  qui  quum  ex  Ruhnkcnio  meliora  scire 
posset,  quae  falsissima  sunt,  in  horainis  integerrimi  opprobrium  projecit. 
Fateturenim  Valckenaerius,  se  ab  illo  rogatum,  negat,  se  multa  daturum. 
Quid  facerct  Ernesli?  an  hominem  doctissimum,  quern  plura  dare  posse, 
sed  nolle  dare,  ex  ipso  Pvuhnkenio  compertum  habcret,  precibus  impor- 
tunis  compelleret  ?  an  Callimachi  editioneni,  quam  ipse  iluhnkenius 
urgebat,  difforret,  donee  aliquid  amplius  ab  illo  acccpissei  ?  Fecit  tamen 
quodpotuit:  non  semel  Valckena^rium  rogavit ;  sed  unum  tarttum  re- 
sponsum  tulit,  praestantissimis  in  Callimachea  refertum  observatiunibus, 
quibus  quum  lubentissime,  ut  debebat,  usus  fuerit,  quis  dubitet  euni 
centenas  alias  dcsiderasse,  et,  si  missce  fuissent,  in  Callimachi  editioneni 
inserturum  fuisse?  Num  igitur  noluit  rogarc?  Rogavit  vero ;  sed  nihil 
amplius  accepit  tunc  quidem  ;  ne  spes  quidem  a  Valckencerio  facta. 
Quis  igitur  hoc  ei  exprobraverit,  quod  non  institerit  precando,  donee 
plura  ex  illo  extorsisset ;  praescrtim  si  vere  Wyttenbachius  scripsit,  inter 
utrumque  nullum  •amoris  ardorern  fuisse.  Quin  potius  Valckenaerio 
hoc  exprobran  possit,  quod  a  viro,  Ruhnkonii  amantissimo,  et  peripsuni 
Ruhnkenium  rogatus,  auxilia  sua  paratissima  non  statini  miserit,  sed 
singulis  precibus  a  se  peti  volucrit.  Certe  si  utramque  Valckena-rii 
epistolam  comparamus,  vix  intcliigi  potest,  quo  modo  excuscmus  ea, 
quae  a  Valckeucerio  scripta  leguntur  in  observationibus  ad  Callimachi 
Elegiarum  fragmenta  a  Luzacio  editis  p.  210.  "  Callimachea  quum  sub 
auspiciis  Ernesti  renova,rentur,  hie  meas  secum  ut  coiijecitiras  communi- 
carem  rogavit :  unas  ad  ipsum  dedi  litcras,  quibus  priora  tantum  car- 
Jninum  fragmina  sumseram'  tractanda,  hujus  generis  centena  daturus,  si 
fuissent  desiderata :  sed  ad  istam  epistolam  responsum  demum  accepi, 
nee  sane  mirabar,  quum  Callimacheis  jam  recentatis  donarer."  Er^o 
rogavit  Ernesti ;  sed  missa  sunt  tantum  paucissima  ;  exspectavit  Val- 
ckenzerius,  ut  ille  denuo  rogaret  et  tcrtium,  et  deinceps,  donee  singula 
centena  extorsisset.  Non  fecit  Ernesti ;  qui  enim  faceret,  quum  huma- 
nissime  roganti  prima  statim  epistola  fuisset  negatum  ?  Habent  nunc  ia 
manibus  epistolam  illam  aequi  judices;  videant,  uter  superbius  egerit, 
ValckenEerius,  qui  non  nisi  saepius  rogatus  bona  sua  impertire  Ruhukenii 
amico  voluerit,  an  Ernesti,  qui,  ne  saepius  rogando  instaret,  ipsa,  quam 
in  eo  maximam  fuisse  scimus,  verecundia  impeditus  potest  vidcri. 
Dabimus,  utrumque  humani  quid  passum  esse,  Ernestiuin,  quod,  repulsa 
offensus,  denuo  rogare  noluerit,  Valckcncerium  autem,  quod  rogatus 
primum  negavrrit,  effeceritque,  ut  ille  dare  hunc  nolle  crederet,  quod 
vel  ex  amico  communi  sciret,  plurima  dare  eum  posse ;  conceeiemus 
quoque,  succensuisse  Ernestio  ValckenasriuiTi,non  quod  ille  hujus  divitiis 
uti  noluisset,  sed  quod  non  statim  secundis  literis  datis  denuo  rogasset ; 
sed  quamquam  et  hoc  concedamus,  Ernestium  literarum  causa  non 
prius  desistere  rogando  debuisse,  quam  centena  ilia  accepisset,  et  accep- 
turum  quoque  fuisse  ab  homine  ditficiliori ;  tamen  negare  nemo  poterit, 
candem  ob  causam,  id  est,  literarum  causa,  Valckena^rium  roganti 
primum  omnia  quae  promta  haberet,  deinde  ultro  non  denuo  roganti 
mittere  debuisse,  quod  Ruhnkenium  humanissimum  fecisse  non  posset 
ignorare.  Hoc  autem  omnes* intelligent,  quam  vere  scripserit  Wytten- 
bachius, Callimacho  nihil  a  Valckenaerio  adjumenti  accessisse,  quod 
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Ernesti  noluisset  rogare.  Et  quum,  rogasse  turn,  nunc  constet,  non  opus 
est,  ut  turpirisimam,  quam  ilie  excogitavit,  causani,  cur  Ernesti  noluerit 
rogare,  retutcinus;  arbitramur  poiius,  oninrs,  turn  Germanos,  turn 
Batavos,  intoUecturos,  aiiversus  huminem  nuiruium,  quern  amarot  et  co- 
leret  Iluhnkenius,  nihil  iniquius  ab  oo  dici  potuisse,  qui  vivum  amplis- 
sima  revercntiae  significalione  auulatus  (.-ssel.  Sed  quis  nunc  credat,  de 
Valckpiiasrii  ad  Xmk  phonteni  observatiouibus  vereoiriniaW^  ttenbachiuin 
Tianasbe?  cui  non  incidat  gravis  h.us)(icii>,  magnam  certt  illins  narrationis 
partem  Frnestiiii  noniiins  (Icprinnndi  btudio  adornalHm  ess'  ?  Num  enim 
credibile  est,  honnn(  ni  ingcnuuni,  qusm  candidissima  ununa,  Ruhn- 
kenius,  amari  t,  tarn  pusillum  et  lUibtralcm  animuni  habuiss;  ,iit  primum 
totaiu  V'alckenaM'ii  <<pi  ram  ab  ilia  editions  excludcrc,  quuni  candidam 
et  simplict  m  rcpn  hensionem  ierre  maluerit  deindi  cum  ilio  de  censura 
minus  grata  di^siniulanda  vtluti  pactus  luirit  ?  Qiun  h  mu  supirbus, 
qui  ri-prehensiunein  quantumvis  simplicem  aegn  ferret,  nuu'juam  hoc  a 
se  impt  trare  potuisset.  Quid  vtro  ?  num  cndi  potest,  Valckinagriam, 
a  quo,  dum  res  inti  gra  esset,  inipetrare  Ruhnkcnius  non  potetat,  ut 
Erni'stio  suas  in  Callimachum  ubservationes  rogaiiti.mitteret,  nunc  jam, 
quod  Ernesti  non  rogassct  ardentius,  uflVnsum,  hoc  concessurum  i'uii^se, 
ut  cum  suis  ad  Xenophontem  obst  rvationibus  pro  arbitno  ille  ageret? 
Sed  faciamus,  id  conccssisse  Valckenarium  :  num  inde  stquitur,  lilum, 
nisi  id  Valckc-najrius  concessisset,  totam  ejus  operam  abjicturum  fuisse? 
Non  credamus,  nisi  id  ex  cpistolis  ad  Ruhnkenium  \\ytt(nbaehius  de- 
inonstra\erit.  Ego  quidem  nuUas  Ruhnkenii  literas,  illo  tempore  scrip- 
tas,  reperire  potui,  sed  facile  auguror,  si  Ernesti  epistolae  detegantur,  iu 
iis  nihil  aliiid  fortasse  repertuni  iri,  quam  amici  ad  amicum  querelanx 
de  acerbiori  censura;  constat  enim,  Valckenarium  in  aliorum  erroribus 
castigandis  simplicitate  qtiidem,  sed  non  semper  hunianis  verbis  usum 
esse.  Quod  si  Ruhnkenius,  postquam  acerbam  Valckencerii  censuram 
amico  accidisse  intellcxisset,  ultro  egerit  cum  Valckenaerio,  utriusque 
humanitas  quidem  laudanda,  non  autem  Ernesti  ignavia  accusanda  est, 
quasi  totam  Valckenaerii  operam  ab  editione  suaexcludere  potius,  quam 
observationes,  in  quibus  ipse  candide  et  sirapliciter  reprehenderctur,  in- 
tegras  adjicere  voluisset.  Pncterea  Valckcnaerius  observationes  suas  ad 
editioncm  quartam  scripserat,  in  qua  si  plurima  ei  reprehendenda  visa 
fuissent,  tanto  minus  id  Ernestium  a;gre  laturum  fuisse  existimamus, 
quum  in  prsefatione  ad  editionem  quintam  ipse  concesscrit,  priores 
editiones  ad  virorum  doctorum  judicium  et  usum  minus  paratas  fuisse. 
Omuino  mihi  quidem,  nescio  an  ob  Theologia;  sludium,  quod  cum  Uteris 
liuraanioribus  non  nisi  infausto  successu  conjungi  posse  Wyttenbachius 
existimat,  ab  omni  humanitate  alienum  videtur,  hominis  mortui,  quern 
vivum  adulatus  fueris,  famam  incertis  scrmonum  familiarium  narra- 
tionibus  minuere,  et  amicorum  suorum  gloriam  iliorum  virorum,  quos 
hi  ipsi,  dum  viverent,  inter  principes  habuissent,  iniquissimis  crimina- 
tionibus  augere.  In  qua  quidem  turpi  obtrectatione  nescio  an  plus 
superbiae  et  simulationis  quam  invidiae  insit;  hoc  autem  scio,  Wytten- 
bachium  hac  nanatione,  sive  vera,  sive  falsa  fuerit,  pessimam  apud 
Ruhnkenium  gratiam  initurura  esse,  si  is,  homo  integernmus  et  amicorum 
suorum  studiosissimus,  rescire  possit,  quam  inique  ille  amici  nomen 
carissimum  stringere,  quin  exscindere  studeat. 

[This  Article  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  No.] 
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BENTLEII  EMENDATIONES  INEDIT^ 
IN  ARISTOPHANEM. 

NO.    I. 

Inter  libros,  in  Musaeo    Britannico  asservatos,  exstat  Aristo- 

phanis   editionis   Frobenianaj    exemplar,    cujus   margini  Ricardus 

Bentleius  emendationes   allevit   suas.      Has   nobis   in   animo  est 

describere,   et  publici  juris  facere.     Et  licet   partem   nonuullam 

evulgaverit  Elmsleius  in  editione  fabulae  Aristophanis   Acharnen- 

sium,  qu£e  prodiit  Oxoniae  A.  S.  MDCCCIX,  tamen,  quum  fas- 

sus  sit  ipse  V.  D.  se  non  omnes  Bentleii  emendationes  protulisse, 

nihil  impedit,  quo  minus  haec  sylloge  pro  novo  thesauro  et  vere 

aureohaberi  debeat ;  et  hoc  quidem  eo  majore  dici  jure  potest,  quod 

Porsonus,  cum  certior  factus  esset  de  illis  eximiis  emendationibus, 

prae    gaudio    collacrymasse   fertur,    utpote   sexcenties   a   summo 

Bentleio  praereptus  in  loca  ea   corrigendo,  propter  quae  Viri  Doc- 

tissimi  plurimo  labore  sudaverunt  neque  tamen  hilum  profecerunt. 

Verum    non    Porsono   tantum  conjecturae   praeripiuntur  suze,  sed 

Tyrwhittus  quoque  *  poterat  eodem  jure  sibi  gratulari  propter  con- 

sensum  plane  mirandum  :  neque  injuria  Bentleius  ipse  gaudio  ex- 

sultasset,  si  cognovisset  se  lectiones  fere  omnes,  quas  Brunckius  e 

MSS.  eruit,  diu  arte  propria  conjecisse.     Utrum  vero  fuerit  Daw- 

esius  adeo   generosi  pectoris,  ut,  si  harum  emendationum   copiam 

habuisset  et  vidisset  talem  Bentleii  cum   suis  consensum,  iniquam 

istam  de  Bentleio  sententiam,  utpote  nil  nisi  indicum  ope  proferenti 

et  vix  Clerico  ipso  minus  centies  erranti,  rejecisset,  ipse  delinire 

nequeo.     Certe  hodie  si  quis  excipiat  ex  nuniero  emendationum 

Davvesii  omnes  illas,   in  quas   Bentleius  incidit,  vix  unam  atque 

alteram  praetendit    Dawesius,  unde  vel  laureolam  sibi   comparare 

potuerit.     Neque  hoc  dictum  velim  quasi  ut  Dawesii  Manibus   in- 

sultem   aut    ingenium  ejus   vilipendam,    verum   ut  hac  occasione 

moneam,  quam  facile  honiinum  sententiag  a  vero  deflecti  soleant  et 

dirigi  animi  aflfectibus  pravis  licet,   ab  homine  tamen  non  penitns 

alienis.     Atqui  inter  adversaries,  quos  Bentleius  nactus  est,  in  max- 


*  lUius  Critici  emendationes  in  Aristophanem  olim  cum  Bnuickio  sunt 
communicatas,  et,  nisi  inter  Brunckii  feliciores  conjecturas  exstant,  ohlivioni 
sunt  traditae,  exigua  tamen  parte  excepta,  quam  servat  exemplar  editionis 
Kusterianse  in  Museo  Britannico  servatum,  unde  Tyrwhittiana  sunt  hausta. 
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imam  partem  sibi  miaime  comparandos,  unus  fuit  Dawesius  adeo 
similis,  iit,  qiiamvis  ipse  cum  hoste  societatem  nullam  iiiire  visus 
sit,  Critici  tamen  posteri  nomina  Ricardi  Bentleii  et  Ricardi  Dawesii 
conjungere  soleaut  in  exempla  hominum,  quibus  interior  cognitio 
Literarum  Graecarum  fuit  omnis  perspecta.  In  eo  quidem  dissi- 
miles  fuerunt,  ut  alter  multum,  alter  multa  legeret :  at  similium  li- 
neamenta  satis  raonstrabant  ingenii  celeritas  et  confidentia  ;  quibus 
dotibus  uterque  prae  ceteris  eruditis  eximie  pollebat.  Et  ne  cui 
hoc  temere  dictum  videatur,  et  ut  emendationibus  Bentleii  sua  laus 
illibata  maneat,  quoties  aut  liber  MS.  aut  Critici  sententioe  conjec- 
turas  Bentleianas  contirmaverint,  toties  consensus  ille  diiigenter  satis 
commemorabitur.  Fieri  tamen  potest,  si  forte  quis  incuriam 
nostram  suspectam  habeat,  ut  describentis  oculos  manus  et  animus 
Bentleii  aliquando  effugiant.  Ille  enim  notas  nunc  margini  supe- 
riori,  nunc  inferiori,  nunc  inter  lineas,  nunc  ad  latus  adscripsit,  prout 
spatium  charta  pura  praebebat.  Signa  quoque  usurpavit,  quee  pro- 
pria sunt  iis,  qui  chartas,  prelo  madidas,  legere  solent,  ut  typorum 
errata  corrigant.  Et  quoniam  nullos  numeros  Arabicos  versibus 
appictos  habet  editio  Frobeniana,  necesse  fuit,  ut  Bentleius,  dum 
loca  similia  allegare  voluit,  paginarum  numerum  scriberet;  neque 
mirum  est  si,  numero  perperam  scripto,  plurimum  laboris  consum- 
tum  esset,  in  re  inutiliter  indaganda,  quani  alii,  quibus  otium  fuerit, 
fortasse  invenire  poterunt. 

Quod  ad  emendationes  in  Piutum  et  Nubes  attinet,  eaa  dudum 
in  partem  maximam  cum  Kustero  communicatae  sunt.  Sed  quo- 
niam est  jucundum  initia  cogitationum  videre,  quas  Viri  Maximi 
postea  ad  finem  perduxerunt,  notas  in  duas  priores  fabulas  exscri- 
bentur,  prout  exstant  in  editione  Frobeniana  et  Kusteriana.  Et 
profecto  nisi  id  fieret,  intelligi  satis  non  potuissent  Excerpta  ex 
Addendis  Epistolis  Prioribus  (iis  fortasse  Kustero  datis)  quae  hodic 
exstant  ad  calcem  editionis  Frobenianag. 

Ut  charta?  et  tempori  parceretur,  loca  similia  a  Bentleio  juxta 
paginas  citata  hie  ad  numeros  editionis  Kusterianae  sunt  allegata. 

Monendus  es,  lector,  Bentleium  plurima  errata  Typographi  cor- 
rexisse,  et  praecipue  inter  Scholia,  quomodo  et  hodie  exstant  apud 
Kusterum :  saepe  quoque  Suidam  citavit,  quod  et  Kusterus  fecit ; 
at  loca  istiusmodi  hie  memoratu  sunt  indigna,  nisi  variam  lectio- 
nem  preebeant. 
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[In  Prolegomenis  Graecis  tt?^*  KcafjLcp^iag  legitur  ^Harav  8=  ol  Trsg) 
Sotyvupi'Mva.,  sed  corrigendum  Ttsqi  Sovcraqlxva..  Ibidem  in  'AgKTTO- 
poLVOvg  jSi'a;  legitur  rrjv  yvvaua.  S'  ala-^vvoixat  &c.  quod  sic  constitu- 
endura— — T^v  yvvainix.  Ss  Alcr^vvoixai  tm  t  ov  (Pqovovvts  7ra»S»a;.  Ib- 
idem inter  Dramata  Aristophanis  controversa  niemorantur  7roi'»)(r»j 
Nocuuyog'  quod  mendosum  est.  Corrigendum  enim  sine  dubio  IloXsig, 
A)g  NoLuayog.  De  UoKbo-i  controversiam  olim  fuisse  testatur  Athe- 
naeus  ni.  p.  86.  ubi  inquit  <Pi\6x\iog  r,  4>fi6viy^oi  yj  'ApKrvo^xyr^g  h 
TloXeiTi  et  alibi  iv.  p. 140.  'ApKTTO:pa.VYig  r,  <PiXvXKiog  ev  raig  UoXstyt. 
Posterioiem  fabulam  citat  Pollux  x.  33.  sed  nomine  leviter  cor- 
rupto  Jiovavuyco  Quin  enim  Kuhnius  recte  emendaverit  J)g  Nolw 
ayco,  vel  hie  locus  dubitare  nos  non  sinit,  ubi,  cum  olim  recte  scrip- 
turn  esset  lloXsig,  A\g  Navayoc,  librarii  aliud  egentes  faciJi  lapsu 
inde  formarunt  TIolYjcng  Navayog.  Nosti  proverbium,  Improbe 
Neptunum  accusal,  qui  bis  naufragiumfacit.  Inde  argumentum 
huic  fabulae  Bis  NauJ'rago.  Ibidem  paulo  inferius  tts^)  xMi^adiocg 
legitur  'AficTTrxpuvYjg  <Pi\l7nroi),  'A^Yjvaiog  f/,ax.goKoycjuTarog  'A^rivaioov 
xai  sv^vix  TravTccg  UTnguipoov.  Quid,  malum,  ixaxpohoyaorarog,  quod 
orationis  vitium  est  putidissimum  ^  Qui  fieri  potest,  ut  idem  sit 
sufvea-TOLTog  ?  Sed  corrigendum  {x,aKp'M  Xoyi'MTarog,  i.  e.  longe  cele- 
berrimus,  disertissimus.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

NoTJE  ET  Emend,  in  Plutum. 

17-  Koi)  TOiVT  ocTTOxpiyoiJjevoit  TO  TToipUTrav  ouSe  yg6'  fo.  airoxptvopisvog  : 
[et  sic  edidit  Br.  et  comprobavit  Tyrwh.] 

[Hie  ne  dicam  to  uTroxpivoi^ivou  durius  et  obtorto  collo  cum  tu- 
^Xou  conjungi,  utpote  plena  sententia  interveniente,  illud  potius 
dixero  sententiam  ipsam  clamitare,  sic  esse  corrigendum  :  xa)  t«ut 
ciTToxpivofJisvog  &c.  Chremylus  sc.  Carioni.  Patet  e  v.  19  et  24. 
Chremylum  a  servo  interrogatum  nihil  respondisse  ;  hoc  ille  indig- 
nutur.  Plutum  vero  nondum  fuisse  interrogatum  v.  60  ostendit  et 
d2.]     E  Kust.  ed. 

S4.  lxT£To^eu<r9a<  jSi'ov :    leg.    /3jov   arcum :  immo    leg.   IxtstoXu- 

[Cothurno,  ut  vides,  incedere  affectat  Comicus ;  sed  metaplioram 
pravam  adhibet,  si  quid  ego  judico.  Quomodo  enim  vita  Ixtst(>- 
Isura*  ?  an  ludit  ambiguitate  verbi  (3log  vita  et  jSioj  arcus?  sed  ne- 
que  jSjof  nee  /3joj  sktsto^svtch  :  sed  sagitta  tantum.  Scio  et  Scho- 
liastam  et  Suidam  agnoscere  banc  lectionem.  Tamen  illis  invitis, 
sic  olim  scripsisse  puto  Comicum,''HSr)  vofxi^Mv  IxTsroXyTrsucrfiaj  /S/ov, 
translatione  aptissima :  quam  omnium  gentium  sermo  usurpat. 
Nostrates,  mi/  life  almost  spun  out.  Illud  alterum  Schol.  inter- 
pretatur  TiTsXeiuxrQai.  atqui  hoc  ipsum  est,  quod  emendatio  nostra 
melius  significat.  Hesych.  'ExToXuTrsu'craj,  rsXsiaxTag.  Illud  quoque 
quam  apte  tov  TixKunruiQOv  jS/ov  sKTSToXuTriva-Qai  :  naju  TaXenTraiglu  ilia 
in  ipsa  oietaphora  pulcherrime  exprimitur.     Idem  Hesjch.  To  Ay- 
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■jrrjciv,  TxXdiiTVMpslv,  p-o^^iivf  &.C.  Huc  adUe  illiid  cr^ihov,  qitod 
lectioni  nosticE  coiivenit,  aiteri  repugnat  plane.  ' EycTSTO^svrsit  enim 
sa^itta,  semel  uno  impetu;  ubi  to  (t^s^ov  locum  non  habet :  at  lana 
suTSTO^^'jTrevTai  paullatim  et  longa  mora.]      E  Kust.  ed. 

38.  [In  Scholiis  iegituixxaj  uWu^ov  "laysv  a.(noi(n  ha.  Tg«7roScoy 
IfiT/jO-cov  qui  est  versus  ipsiu>  Ansiophaais  in  Equit.  1013.  Sed 
iibi  legitur  "/«/sv  1^  uIvtoio  liu,  &ic.  Inde  igitur  locum  hunc  corri- 
ges.]  E  Kust.ed.  Similiter  in  Addend.  Epist.  Prior.  "  Kou  aXXayov 
Corrige  Kv.XKi^f.u'xpu.  male,  hoc  exstat  in  Eq.  ]013.  Vid.  Schol. 
ad  Achar.  278-  ubi  xixXXiix§  pro  xa)  a.X\w§." 

43.  n-lQsiv  S'  IjaauTu;  ^vvaxoXovhh :  "  Aid.  efjLa'jTOV.  leg.  S'  eju.'  tx.6- 
rov  :  Vid,  Kan.  402."  Ita  m  margine.  Ad  calcem  libri  in  Ad- 
dend. Epist.  Prior,  ita  :  "  legerim  potius  vslSeiv  S'  I'/x'  avrov  ^vvaxo- 
X&oSsjy  sine  casu  seqiiente,  ut  in  Ran,  402.  dsvpo  o-uvajcoXo'JSsj." 

o6.  Aye  S^  to  tt  gins  gov  rraurov,  ojri;  el,  foxa-ov.  Vid.  Vesp.  1413. 
[ubi  legit  Bentl.  ^eugr  Tiorepov  vice  TrgoregovJ. 

[Quid,  amabo,  est  illud  vgoTSfov  f  quam  otiosum  et  ineptum  ! 
deinde  cur  ita  inclementer  Cliremylus  Xsyeiv  ygij  tayh  wavv,  qui 
tamen  mox  v,  5Q  Carionem  castigate  quod  erxaiws  et  ^ciXenw;  Piu- 
turn  allocutus  sit.     Tu  vero  sic  emenda : 

KA.  aye  S^  cru,  Trorspov  craurov,  octij  si,  'pgaaeig  ^ 
Yj  tutt)  TOUTOig  hpco  ;  Xsysiv  ygij  rayv  ttuvj. 
Totum  ex  persona  Carionis.]  E  Kust.  ed, 

69'   xara  Xittuqv  :   leg,  xa»  vel  xaraXiTraJV  : 

[lego  xuTCiXiTToov  ex  lege  versus.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

[119-  jt^uJ^'  ej"-',  e»  n6doiT,  av  eTriTpii'eisv.  Sic  interpungendus 

est  hie  locus.  Nam  quam  prefers  lectionem  ju-wp'  Ittji  est  ex  Italo 
Scholiaste  non  antique.]  E  Kust.  ed.  Et  sic  ui  Froben.  inter- 
punxit  Bentl. 

147'   Aid.  ixixpov.     VuigO  (r[xixp6v. 

150.  7ry;pwv  leg.  TTsipuiv  :  vid.  iO(J8. 

159-  Scholia  citant  Fragmentum  Aristoplianis  e  Tkesmopli,  se- 
cundis,  quod  sic  legit  Bentl.  '^Og  ^v  inplegyog  Tai(Ti  twv  fogYijxocTcuv 
"Ocrcti  T»  TzegmiTTOvcnv  avTotg  Trgoo'QiTOig- 

164.  'O  oe  )(^gv<royoe't  ygucrtov:  Insere  vel  y=  vel  n;  collato  1182 
(et  sic  edidit  kust.)  vei  to  ante  ygva-iov. 

[Inseris  particulam  Tig  post  yjpMucyjiii  \  recte  quidem.  Nos  tamen 
in  libri  nostri  ora  sic  emendaveramus  :  t»  y^pucriov  irupa.  trov  Xa/3cov. 
Ita  rcigyvgiov  passim.  Hoc,  ni  fallor,  elegantius.  Parum  tamen 
aut  nihil  interest.  Litem  dirimet  Codex  aliquis  MS.  nam  Flo- 
rentinonun  ye,  ut  cetera  ibi  omnia,  ex  conjectura  est.]  E 
Kust.  ed. 

165,  6.  Personas  disposuit,  ut  monuit  disponendas  esse  in  nota 
apud  Kusterum  ad  o79- 

168.  (re  TTOu  7rapaT»XAcT«i  :  leg.  ere  y  ov  Trap-  [ct  sic  Valck.  ad 
Hippol.  415.] 
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174.  [Platonis  Coniici  locus  ex  Ampliiarao,  qtiSm  laudat  Scho- 
iiastes,  sic  videtur  constiiuendus  Kcc)  v^  Ai',  si  tov  ndix'^iKov  y-  ^ai'jji,- 
KKstttbiv  ra.jcoiva,  ^a,^ot.  fju-x.ofuvT£iv\   £  Kust.  ed. 

176.   Scaliger  'Ayucptoi. 

178.  ov^) :  leg.  ou  :  [et  sic  Kust.  edidit.] 

178.  In  Scliol.  pro  Miyu^a.t,oi  legit  Bentl.  Miyu^u^o.^,  collato 
Av.  484,  Mox  ^v  xapixm-  leg.  vxKoigixov  Hoist,  [et  sic  Meurs.  in 
Spiciieg.]  E  paguia  ad  calrem  libri. 

179-  In  Schol.  tpjAuXAjoj  Salnias.  Holstein.  mox /l«/iaD  Casaubon. 
[ad  Athen.  ii    c.  xxvii.] 

Ibid.  Pro  EopvXo^co  Plutarch,  in 'E^wtjjccw  p.  1367-  H.  Steph. 
767.  F.  'iTTTToAop^a;. 

179-  [Fragujenta  de  Philonide  sic  reponenda  sunt.  Nixo^apYjf 
r<x\cir=ioi — "" H  ^YiT  aTTUt'^evroTBpoc  si  |  0iA«JV(Sou  tov  MsXiTscog  |  ttspj 
Ss  ToD  [xsysQovg  fpiKuKKtog  '^r^criv.  "//tjj  x<x[/,yiXo;  stsxs  tov  <^jAwviJr]v  •xu) 
UXoiTctiV  Ss  Aottu)  (prjajv — ou^  ogag  ot«  |  'PiXoovllriv  izov  tstoxsv  y)  jW.jjTija 
ovo§  Tov  MsXiTsu,  xoux  STraSsv  ovoh — xu)  ©rOTroju-Troj  'A^godia-'ioig  A. 
Ovog  fjLsv  oyxa.'i'  0  MsXiTshg  4>iAc<;vi'S>]j"  B.''Ovoj  ixtyst(rYic  ixriT^og  sjiXaaTS 
TV]  TToXsi  ]    E  Kust.  ed. 

196.  xoiv  Tocn  avucrij :  Adde  xa*  :  [rectius  Dawes  oIvvo-yitui  ] 

197.  oux  elvai  ^icarov  uvtcu  :  Dele  vel  s»v«<  [ut  Kuster]  vel  lege 
tvx  slvui  jSioorov  TOV  ^lov  :  collato  970.  'A^Iwtov — slvui  tov  filov. 

204.  dU(5uXX" :  lege  S<=/3«A'  [et  sic  MS.  Arund.  teste  Kust.] 

22.5.  ^I<Tov  :  lege  iVov  [et  sic  Br.] 

227.  xpsaliov:  lege  A=|3^tjov  [e  Schol.  pro  var.  lect.] 

237-  e»?  (fsjSwAov :  lege  «jj  (^cjSwAov  [et  sic  ed.  Fl.]  et  mox  simi- 
liter in  242.  [Corrigis  s\g  (pei5«jAou  :  Attice,  fateor  ;  sed  nume- 
rorum  suavitateni  toUis.  Sana  lectio  est  (feiScoAov,  ut  onrohc-ig  sen- 
tentiae  probat  v.  242.  */fv  8'  sl§  vagocKXriy  uvSgooTrov  :  An  et  ibi 
repones  7ruga7rXr,yoi  i  lege  ergo  cJog  ^eiScoAov,  ut  tu  mox  eleganter 
oj;  TrocgciTrXYiy  :]   E  Kust.  ed. 

246.  TTwg  £</*'  :  leg.  ttw?  eT/x,' :   sine  accentu. 

256.  TTugovTug  a^uvsw :  lege  Trapovx  [sic  e  Kust.  in  Not.  MSS. 
€t  Bos  Anunadvers.  p.  5.  edidit  Hemst.] 

[Posterior  versus  mendi  manifestus  est,  dactylus  enim  in  penul- 
timo  pede  non  habet  locum,  sed  trocha?us  aut  tribrachys.  Corrigo 
ergo  »j  SsT  TrapauT  afi^vsiv.  Hesych.  TlugavTO.,  -KCtgcf^griiux,  suH'Mg 
TragavTlxa.']  E  Kust.  ed. 

262.  Hie  et  alibi  lectiones  Aldinas  adnotavit,  quas  exhibet  ed. 
Kust. 

287.  Mldag:  legeM/Sajj:  [et  sic  Kust.] 

296.  ^r)T)j(ra;jw,sv  :  Aid.  ^>]T^(rojW.sv  :  lege  ^>)Awcroj«,£v. 

[Obsecro  te,  quid  hie  facit  ^y]T^(rojw.gv  ?  lego  ^rjAcitro/x-ev  :  Imita- 
hiniiir ;  Patet  hoc  tarn  ex  prioribus  tov  KuxXoottx  [ji,if^ov[xsvog,  &c. 
quam  ex  sequentibus,  'Eyco  de  Trjv  KlpxY)v — /Aj/x-rjo-oju-aj.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

297.  -nsivwvTX  :  lege  Tri'vovra ;  mox  dele  x«».  [et  sic  Br.] 
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[Primo  castigijmdum  est  S^ocrs^a  xg«j7raAwvTa  9'  ex  lege  versus. 
l)eincle  quomodo,  sodes,  idem  :reiya  qui  ^qonTtuXci.  et  xaralixq^oLvu  I 
Hoc  absiirdum.  Lege  Trlvavrct  pro  Tretvcovra.  Nota  est  historia  de 
Polyphemo.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

oOl  (T^-^xla-Kov  :  inimo  lego  o"4;»jv/o-xov.  Nam  quod  de  7ipy\x'KTx.o\i 
comniiniscentur  Grammatici,  ex  hoc  solo  loco  petitqm  est. 

[Sprjxlaxov,  ait  Scholiastes,  est  lignum  acutum,  ita  dictum  a 
forma  Pespts.  Eandem  cantilenara  canuut  Suidas,  Hesychius, 
Eustatliius  [I\  M.  p.  897=855.]  Sed  non  ego  credulus  illis. 
Primo  enim  non  in  extremo  sed  in  medio  corpore  graciles  sunt 
Vespae,  adeo  ut  sudes  (^<^1^Kosl^g  inepta  fuerit  huic  negotio  :  De- 
lude cum  ipsa  cr<^yj^  sit  annual  quovis  ligneo  instrlimento  minus, 
incongruum  foret  instrumentum  minutissimum,  quodvis  ar(prjKl(Txov 
xcspulam  vocare.  Equidem  vix  dubito  quin  ilia  Grammaticorum 
enarratio  ex  solo  hoc  loco  defluxerit^  et  quidem  mendoso,  ut  puto. 
Legp  enim  o-ipjjvjVxoy  curieum.  MoyKov  adhibent  Homerus  et  Eu- 
ripides ad  Cyclopem  occa;candum  :  ju-op/Aoj  autem  et  cnp^v  sunt  in- 
strumenta  fabrilia,  aeque  ad  banc  rem  idonea.  Quemadmodum  a 
[xo^Kot;^  lxoy>A(TKog  dixit  Aristophanes  teste  Polluce,  ita  et  a  o-ipjjv, 
cr^rjvliyx.rj;.']    £  Kust.  ed. 

303.   In  Schol.  lege  Ni>cD)(^apYi§,  ut  supr.  179. 

306.  TTOivTct  rpoTTOV  :   Aid.  Travraj  TgoVouj. 

33 1 .  'Ttapsirjv  tw  Xot(3ftv ;  lege  xw  [et  sic  Tyrwhittus.] 

358.  TTupa.  Tou  ^£00  :  fo.  t*]?  [scil.  Minervie  :  cf.  v.  1194.] 

381.  kvaXMCTuc  ys :  dele  ys  [et  sic  Hemst.  e  MSS.] 

400.  01)  TOO  f/,sTahuvai :  lege  tcu  [et  sic  Hotibius  Lect.  Aristoph, 
p.  15.] 

402.  w(T7rsg  :   lege  cjog. 

[Lege,  ut  mensura  postulat  u>s  to  TrpoTsgov.']  E  Kust.  ed.. 

408.   ouSev  s(TT  :   lege  ovhsv   sarr. 

453.  avccarTtjcruiTO  :  lege  av  crr^craJTo  et  sic  Suid.  V.  Tgonuiov. 
[Correxi  olim  rpoTtalov .  av  crrjcrajTO.  Sane  to  av  necessarium  est : 
et  praiterea  numerus  ct  phrasis  elegantior.  Postea  idem  apud 
Suidam  reperi.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

4f)0.  wop(^rjj«,ei/  ayaSov  ;   lege  ccyaQov  7rog!^oy.sv. 

462  Ti  S'  av  y  v[x;~ig  ayaflov  h^svgoi^'  j  "O,  t<  ;  lege  Ti  dr,T  av  viJt,si5 
vel  4>sgs  Ti  V  av  vel  Ti  V  av  ttoS'  uju^stj  [et  sic  MS.  Dorvill.J 

[In  priore  versu  inconcinni  sunt  numeri,  etsi  scansio  constet:  in 
posieriore  etiam  scansio  vacillat.  Lege  E\  vaa-iv  av^pcoTroig  aya&ov 
(vel  aya^a.  ut  versus  fiat  numerosior)  7ropi'^oju.;v  Tl  S^x'  av  u/Aeij 
kyabov  :   mox  in  4G4  adde  ys  et  lege  xj  y  av  voju-i^srov.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

476.  '/2  TUfjiTrava  Ka\  Kufcavsg  :  lege  vel  'i2  xuj«.7r«v'  to  Kufwvsg  vel 
TVTrava  xal. 

[Won  soUicito.  Nam  et  Suidas  sic  laudat.  Suavius  taniea 
esset'il  xuju,7rav'  co  KO'^covsi.'} 

Ibid.   Inter  Schol.  xaAiov.  lege  xoXAagjov  cum  Bocharto. 

499.  Olim  voluit  Ou8e)j  ur  eyv)  t»utou  fj^agru;'  i,et  sic  Hemsterh. 
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probante  Elmsleio  ad  Heracl.  649]  mox  addit  "  immo  ex  editioue 
Aldina  Outjj  eyco  (toi  touto'j  fj^xgrug." 

50.T.   Nihil  hie  adnotatur  excepto  qukovv  pro  ouxoSv. 

[Haeret  sententia  ;  et  quidem  jam  oiini  hie  tuibatum  esse  fatetur 
Scholiasles.  Seribe  et  distingue.  Omovv  slvui  (pijjw,*  (19  TrauTsi  tuut" 
r,  &c.)  'Oiov,  r}VTiv  iwv,  &c.  Ouxovv,  negativum  :  ovxovv,  affirmati- 
vum.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

510.  lege  S<av£i'jxe*ev  t  Tcrov  uvtov.  [sic  Poison.  Suppl.  Praef.  Hec. 
p.  lix.  ed.  Lips.  2.  et  Hotibius.] 

514.  <rxuTo8e4'£"' lege  crxuXo&ei|/e»v.  [et  sic  Kust.j 

528.  ours  TaTTijo-jv  :  lege  ovt  Iv  8«7rjcrjy.  Vid.  Schol.  Vesp.  674, 
fqui  banc  var.  lect.  conimemorat]  et  Suid.  in  ^aTTJ^aj. 

53Q.  lege  ypu'i^lMV  xo\oa-vgToij : 

[Reete  quidem  reponis  xoAocrugrov,  ut  nos  olim.  At  cum  versu 
seq.  etiam  ccgtBt/.ou  substituis,  non  probo  factum.  Sic  enim  distin- 
guo  xa)  ygailliov  xoAo(7ugToi»*  ^PSit^m  t  apiSi^hv  xu)  xcovMTroiv  x«» 
■<^vX\u>v  ovll   Xsyoi  aoi  'Tvo  roii  ■jrXrjhvs,  8cc.]   K  Kust.  ed. 

544.  <^u\\'  'KT-xyoyj :  Olim  Bentl.  addidit  tmv  :  mox  citat  Schol. 
ad  Achar.  468.  qui  e  Pluto  allegat  <p6xXei   W^vmv.  [et  sic  Kust.] 

547.  lege  a'niov  ovcav: 

[Legendum  est  u'Itiov  ovtrctv.  Versus  hoc  efflagitat.  Saepe  au- 
tem  occurrit  f;  aTrioj.  Delude  in  vers.  seq.  scribe  cum  Aldina 
Edit.  Tov  T«5v  TTTUi^ct^v,  &c.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

56().  jS on  est  versus.  Est  interpolatus.  Suidas  tamen  in /fAsV- 
T>jj  agnoscit,  et  legit  wwc  ou  x6<Jit,ioy.  [Cum  Beutleio  consentit  Por- 
sonus  in  Advers.  p.  34.] 

[Stolidissimi  cujusdam  homuncionis  emblema :  quod,  unde  ma- 
lum pedem  intulit,  eo  est  ablegandum,  Ne  vestigium  quidem 
metri  ullum,  nuUus  sensus.  Quomodo  xoVjonoy,  quod  latet  i  quid 
hie  sibi  vult  WiKa^uv.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

580.  TayT>]v.  Insere  hie  BA. 

[Sudat  Scholiastes,  dum  expiscari  vult  cur  Chremylus  Peniam 
alloquens  TaJxjjv  dicat  pro  (re  ,*  sed  frustra  laborat.  Sic  enim  Per- 
sonae  ordinandae  sunt.  XP.  Tov  Ala.  fYjo-Bis  a.g  oux  ogSiJoi  hayiyma-xuv 
TO  xQa.Tt(7TQv  ;  Kuy.Blvog  yxg  tov  UXoutov  lp^=»  (male  Kuster  tov  inse- 
ruit).  BA.  TxuTrjv  8'  fyjaTv  a7ro7r5jM,7r=»*  Chremylus  hie  Peniam  allo- 
quitur,  Blepsidemus  Chremylum  :  recte  igitur  Tayrrjv,  et  mirum 
quantum  urbanitatis  huic  loco  accedat ;  longe  sane  plus,  quam  si 
Chremylus  totum  hoc  loquatur,  etiamsi  (ts  dixisset.  Atque  hoc  in 
memoriam  mihi  revocat  locum  Comici  nostri  supra  v.  l62.  ubi 
invenuste,  me  judice,  longa  narratio  uni  Chremylo  adsignatur,  quae 
sic  partienda  est.  XP.  '0  jw.sv  yoip  wjTaiv—KA.  "ETsgog  8= — XP.  'O  §s 
yqx)<TO')(oi\  ti§,  ypv(jtov — KA.  'O  8e  AcottoSwtsT — XP.  'O  8g  xvoifsuei  tij. 
KA.  6  85  TrXuvei — XP.  'O  8e  fiupa-ods^st — KA.  'O  8*  dXovg — 8ia  (TE 
TTCu — Vides  omnia  vernilia  scuniliaque  dicta  Carioni  Servo  hie 
tribui  plane  ut  infra  v.  I90.     XP,  "Eocotos,  KA.  etgrm.  XP,  j«.ou(r4- 
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XYji.  KA.  Tgayrii^oiTaiv.  XP.  TiiJi,rig.  KA.  ttXoixouvtoov.  XP.  Mlqaya." 
^Ixg.  KA.  icrp^aSajv.  XP.  0<Xot<jw,/«j.  KA.  ]t>t«?»)j.  XP.  (TTparyjyi'aj. 
KA.  fciXTig  ]  E  Kust.  ed. 

581.  yva)/j(.«j.c,  yg.  Xrjf^ixig  [scil.  teste  Schol.] 

582.  Aid.  TOUTO  y=  drj  :   lege  Trsvsra*  xavrog'  to  ys  ^yj  : 

[In  priore  versa  to  yvaj/xajj  agnoscit  Suidas :  placet  tamen  lectio 
altera  quam  Scholiastes  profert,  'AW'  m  Kqovi-nulg  X^jaaij,  Vide 
proverbiiini  Kgovixu)  KTjfxai  apud  Hesych.  Diogeniaiuim  et  Suidam  : 
porro  Aij/xaif  Av;ju.5v  est  Atticum  ;  sed  Xrjjxav  yvuj[x,aig  durissima  me- 
taphora  est  iiec  laciie  admiitenda.  /1>)ju.covt£  numero  duali,  quod  et 
ill  Suidam  irrepsit,  metro  repugnat,  unde  ex  edit.  Aldma  reponen- 
dum  X>],a«;vT=c  In  posteriore  versa  caesura  exit  in  mediam  vocem 
xa»  ToO — TO  yt  crj  :  quod  ut  evilarent,  opnior,  Florentim  econjectura 
sic  dederunt  xa»  tout'  ^Srj.  Sed  et  hoc  exemplo  constat  eos  MSS. 
Codicum  opem  non  adhibuisse.  Altius  quippe  mendum  subest. 
Quale  enim  illud,  o  Zfuc  ^7^ov  TrevsTaj  ?  Nonne  jejunum  quid  et 
Kvacfigo'SjTov  [)rae  se  fert  ?  Scribe  igitur  locum  integrum  ex  Aldinae 
Edit,  vestigiis  'O  Zsbg  S^ttou  ttevbtui  xauTog'  to  yz  8^  (puve^iug  ere  Si- 
lu^cu.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

oSS.  Olim  voluit  E'»  jusv  yap  IttXoutej  Truig  amog  ttojouv  :  postea 
scrjpsit  "  vel  potuis  £»  |W,£V  litkovTSi  nwc  av  ttoiwv  ocuTog  tov  '0AyjU,7ri* 
uyaovcc."  et  in  Addend.  Epist.  Prior,  ita.  "Schol.  ad  Acharn.  201. 
Msvocv^Qog  Tgaycphlg'  ^ Hv  oiyciov  Aiovva-ix."  [et  comprobavit  Tyrwh.] 

[Hunc  versuni  recte  mendi  manifestum  tenes :  quern  sic  olini 
cmendaveram  El  yug  sttXovtsi  ttwj  av  Troiwv  avTog  Tov'Ox6[/,7n'  aymci. 
Nimiruni  non  solum  dicitur  ayxJv  ^ O'hMjX'uiy.og  vel  'OXv^TnxKog,  sed 
etiam  uyaiv  'OXvixTrta  per  appositionem,  ut  Grammatici  ioquuntur. 
Hinc  in  Reines.  Inscript.  p.  ii65.  legas  NiKvjcrag  ayuivocg  '0Au/x.7n«, 
JluSia,  8cc.  Et  Menander  apud  Schol.  ad  Acharn.  201.  Tgocyui- 
lolg  Yjv  ay  coy  Jiovutria.  Genus  autem  hoc  loquendi,  cum  esset  mi- 
nus vulgare,  ansam  videtur  dedisse  librariis  hunc  locum  iuterpo- 
landi]  £  Kust.  ed. 

589-  >^y}goig  avalaiv  Parodia  pro  Xetgloig.  Vid.  Eustath.  IX.  A, 
[p.  125=94.] 

594.  Lucianum  citat  in  Dialog.   Mort,  p.  263.  et  Cataplo,  p. 

427" 

596-  8-»7rvov  xuTa  a.i]vo(.  7rp07re'/^7r£«v.  Aid.  7rgo(raysiy.  lege  Trgoa-a^siv 
vel  ju,v]v'  a7ro7rejW.7r£<v.  [et  aTroTrejiATreJv  habet  Suidas  in'£x«T»!i'.  et  MSS. 
duo  teste  Br.  at  Tvrwhittus  T^gca-aysiv  kuto.  ju,>iv«.] 

[prgoa-ayiiv  edit.  Aldina.  Sed  to  'Trgoa-ayay  metro  repugnat.  Cu- 
jus  pioinde  loco  rescribo  irgo^ra^siy.  Certe  terapus  futurum  hie 
longe  aptius.  Narrat  enim  Hecate  sibi  coenam  quot  mensibus  aU 
latinos  fore  divites,  ni  pauperes  earn  raperent,  priusquani  pone- 
retur :  proinde  coena  ad  Hecaten  non  devenit ;  quare  Trgocra^sfV 
dixit  non  -n-goa-ayeiv,  quia  nunquam  coena  potitur.  Florentina  edi- 
tio  habet  h«t«  jWrijva  Trfme^Kiniv,  quod  metro  quidem  congruit,  sed 
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lion  sensui.  Scribendum  enim  potius  esset  kxto.  [xyjv'  a7ro7reja7rs»v,]  E 

6'27.  {J^'l^trTvXYii/,ivot.      Aid.  f/.si/,OKrriXYju.svoi,  lege  jU,SjU,ucrTiA>j/;t,£'vojo 

[Editio  Ajd.  in  textu  {j.Bi^otrTiXriix'-mi,  '*  pro  y  posito,  ut  fieri  so- 
let.  At  iu  NoUs  recte  |xejay(rT»X>jjW.s)'o*,  n  [/^vo-tIXyj.  Ita  scribunt 
Hesycliius,  Suidas.  Pollux  Etymulogus,  &c.  Quae  hie  in  Scholiis 
habev'tur  de  fxiTrvKYj,  axh  tcu  jU,=jov  sunt  omnia  TcovT^pov  KOpificiTo;,  ne- 
que  habentur  in  edit.  A!  '.J   E  Kiist.  ed. 

640.  <p<xvog.  Aid.  i$;syy:x,  ret  te,  cf.  Eqult.  1316.  <psy"yog  ' A^rjvsiig 
et  Oraculum  de  Glycoiie  Fseiul-/  sclepio  ap'  1  Lucin-i.  ui  Pstudo- 
Mant.  T. IT.  p.  247.  -Eljai  FXvkmv  rgirov  alj-ax.  Aiog  •^py.o;  uy^gcaTroiO-i. 
Versus  non  sunt  Anapaeslici. 

[Fro  fcivog,  quod  in  edit.  Florent.  primum  comparuit,  ex  edit. 
Aldina  et  Codd.  tuis  MSS.  reponenduni  est  psyyog.  Nam  to 
favog  ubi  legitur  ?  Pra^terea  versus  ipse  requirit  (^syyog,  cujus 
pedes  sic  meticndi. 

Meya  ^goTOior — /  (psyyog  ' Acr.iX — ijTriov. 
iisdem  numeris  constat  etiam  versus  praecedens 

' Ava^rja — (rofx-di  rov  sv — TraiSa  x«*.]    E  Kllst.  ed. 

653.  ri  TvgayiJi.'xTa,  i.e.  res  si\e pudenda,  sic  Lvsistr.  23.  t;  to 
'Trpoty^tci — [x^^yci—xaiTra^v.  Lucianus  Eunucho,  T.  II.  p.  3o9-  '«*» 
ccvdp'Xsrai  to.  ttoXXo.  xoci  S<a  X-'go?  £%-*  to  Trgoiyi^x  vel  to.  7rpay/x«Tat 
mo  k'. Silas. 

660.  TrprMfLXTci.  Scliol.  pro  var.  lect.  QvXYj(xoiTa.  Vide  Pac. 
1040.  et  ibi  Scbol. 

674.  Hie  et  alibi  semper  scripsit  ypu^iov  et  similia,  metro  jii- 
bente. 

6'n6.  lege  -Ksi/.moi.Ta  :  sed  vide  Av.  8^4.  [ubi  exstat  a-Tipt^ixixTct.'] 

6y3.   Vid.  Achar.  2J4. 

701.  in  Schol  Amphiaiai  fragnientum  sic  emendat '^XX'  m  Qu- 
yuTsp  hXe^aixriv  <Toi  TTgsu/Xrvi^?  vel  sXs^x  rale  (to\  7rgsu[ASVYjg.  Vuigo  sXs^ae. 
ro)  7rg. 

707.  (TuvexaX'j^/a^ayjv  :  lege  evsxaX'j\|/ajar]v  [et  sic  Dawes,  p.  209-] 

717.  Vide  Theo'crit.  Idyll,  xi.  2. 

718.  In  Scbol.   Lege  Tijvoj  S^  y   rj  TtoXXnhg  [Vulgo  Ty]vog  S'  uvtyi] 
[Fragmentum  Eupolidis  ex  IloXsa-i  citatum  ad  senarium  reducere 

licet  hoc  modo,  Trjve?  8?  y  ^  TroXXovg  s^ov(ra.  o-JcopTr/oyj.]  E   Kust.  ed. 

746.  0T« :  leg.  6t»^  [Fortasse  ha^rebat  Bentl.  de  j  producto  ante 
fix.  vid.  ad  Nub.  58.  ille  quidem  nietus  manis  est:  at  certe  Comi- 
cum  est  QTiYj :  et  saepe  depravatuni  :  vid.  ad  949-] 

773.  Steph.  Byz.  in  'A^rjvcm;  babel  kXsivyjv  ttoXiv. 

779-  «AX'  atixa  TTOLVTa  TraAjv  :   lege  aO  ra. 

[ayxa  hie  otiosum  est :  lego  proinde  aXX'  «u  xa — rraXiv  &c.  No- 
tum  au  TTuXtv  et  inxXiv  au.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

785.  £voe(jcvyju.=voi  sKoc.<rTog :  lege  IvSejxvyjW-svoj  [et  sic  Porson.  ad 
Phoen.  1£63.  ex  codd.  et  Suid.  V.    *A«v.]  vel  lv5s(xvu/*svo/  y  excto-- 
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Tog :  vid.  Ran.  1423.  X«/3oj«,eva) — kxuTsgog.  [plura  dat  Elinsleius 
Edinburgh  Rev.  N.  34.  p.  492.] 

800.  lege  6  8e  ^svciKog  outoctj.  Sed  recte  MS.  Arund.  cuj  Ze^tvi- 
xos  :  vel  scribe  op^Xoj  hs  ^evixog  :  vid.  Eq.  vers.  ult.  et  Ach.  504. 
[In  hanc  conjectiiram  fortasse  involasset  Dawesius,  et  risisset  me- 
tricum  Bentieium  cum  dactylo  suo  in  4ta  sede.  Vide  Porsonum 
versus  Hermannuin  ad  Med.  675.] 

[Placet  quod  ex  MS.  prefers  ooc  h^iviKog :  tamen  scabrities  quaidam 
aures  adhuc  offendit  cos  oivIcttixQ'  wj  a^-ira.TOfx.svog.  Ego  sic  tentaveram 
Eu  7r«vu  kiysir  o  8e  Ssvoixog  oOroa-i :  lit  Ssvoiaog  sit  viri  nomen  :  vel 
sic,  quod  fortasse  omnium  verissimum  est.  £y  Travu  Ksycig.  lyKog  8e 
^e'vijioj  oOto(tI  :  &c.  Peregrnii  sc.  spectatores^  urbanitatis  Atticae  ig- 
nari,  serio  rem  agi  credentes  surrexerant  ad  rapiendas  caricas.  Ivii- 
mirum  plerisque  festis  Atheniensium  frequentes  aderant  exteri,  et 
praecipue  Dionysiis  vernis  ad  ludos  spectandos  :  quod  tuni  aliunde 
constat  tuin  etiam  ex  Scholiaste  ad  Achar.  503,  4.  ubi  Comicus 
mquit  outt)  Ai^valco  r  ayoDV  Kovttco  ^evoi  TzagsKriv :  quo  etiam  facit 
illud  Comici  in  Eq.  vers.  ult.  "iv  jSwcriv  uutov,  ovg  eAajj3a6',  ol  ^£vo<.] 
E  Kust.  ed. 

806.  Versus  spurius. 

\^Fersns  adiuvoriTog,  inquit  Scholiastes,  aut  refer  ad  superior  a  ilia 
noLi  rcdiTu  /x>jS;v  h^svsyKovT  o'tHoQsv.  Floreutini  hie  pessime  verba 
luxarunt.  Nam  voluit,  opinor,  Scholiastes  hoc  loco  versiculum 
ilium  sine  sensu  esse,  commodius  autem  collocari  posse  post  actus 
liujus  vers.  2dum.  Meo  quidem  judicio  ejiciendus  est  potius : 
nam  in  utrovis  loco  importunam  parenthesin  facit  el  currentem  sen- 
tentiam  sufflaminat.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

8 1 6.  'O  8'  hvog  ijiuv  l^aTrjvtjc  IXsi^aVTivoc.  Imo  legendum  Inog 
vel  SiTTog  ex  PoUuce  x.  155.  (xuuyga,.  'Agia-To^avyjg  he  ev  <Poiv(<T(Ta.ig 
xe^priTUi  Tea  ovofjictTt,  ev  8=  FIXovtm  e'lnoov  (leg.  hIttov  ex  MSS.  Voss.) 
rrjv  jxwayf  av  xaX:»,  xai  KocKXlixu^og  8=  ?(p»}  EIttov  t  avl'ntTifjv  Tf  jtz-aA' 
slSoVa  [j,iXKpov  d\e<xQai.  wg  xoci  tov  avS/;cT>jv  ovtcx,  eiooj  fj^vxygag/ 

[Correxi  jam  ohm  ad  Callimach.  Fragm.  233.  6  S'Ittoj  ^/xTv,  &c. 
cujus  sentential  me  necdum  poenitet.  Nam  ut  taceam  ea  quae  ibi 
jam  dicta  sunt,  hie  tantuni  addam  perire  onmino  usum  row  Jttvou  si 
sit  lA6(pavT<voj,  cum  ebur  ferre  ignem  nequeat,  sed  cum  teterrimo 
nidore  comburatur.  At  Ivog  eburneus,  res  est  ridiculaE;  quidem  ele- 
gantiae,  ad  usum  tamen  non  ineptae.  Quare  nt  haec  lectio  urbani- 
tatem  Atticam  sapit,  ita  ilia  altera  est  ysXcoroj  (popTixou.]  E  Kust. 
ed.  Quibus  adjuugi  possunt  ex  Addend.  Epist.  Prior.  *'  Adde 
hvog  prnnam  corripere  ut  Vesp.  139-  Av.  436.  Pac.  535.  Sed  in 
Vesp.  833.  producitur  nisi  legeris  a<paQ7ra(Ttx.g."     [Ex  hoc  loco  nec- 

*  This  important  passage  from  Pollux,  where  see  the  Commentators,  has 
been  overlooked  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Barker  in  his  Dissert,  on  Ittovv,  in  Claiskal 
Journal,  No,  xvii.  p,  ill.     Ed. 
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non  observationibus  ad  Nub,  867.  patet  Bentleio  suboluisse  cano- 
na  Dawesianunij  de  quo  plene  disceptatur  in  Misc.  Crit  ] 

8*1.  htXaiog.  Olim  voluit  Bentl.  hlhaxpoc.  Postea  nil  mu- 
tat.  [Recte.  Cf.  Vesp.  40.] 

871.  ofjiuuv  QvUvog:  Seal,  oiiol  sv.  [Tynvhitt.  Ma  Ji"  ouSev  ouv  pro 
W]t/.5  vouy.] 

874.  lege  Tax^oog  laov  :  vulgo  Icuv  TX)(^ia}g. 

ibid,  [locus  ille  Scholiastae  ov  dinalooi  ToyvOjW,«,&c.  qui  prosam  ora- 
tioneni  simulat,  sex  constat  seuariis,  et  ex  AtheiiiKO,  iii.  p.  74.  hue 
traductus  est :  quern  editio  Aldi  non  agnoscit.  Verba  autem  sunt 
Alexidis  in  Dramate  UoiriTri  ut  Athenzeus  dicto  loco  testatur.]  E 
Kust.  ed. 

887.  '^oXXij  TuvT  eiTi:  lege  TaS"  [de  tuvtu  et  rah  permutatis 
vid.  Person,  ad  PJKjen.  1597.] 
906.  lege  tb^vyjv  tiv   sfxa^ig. 

917.  lege  oujcouv xaS/a-rrjo-Jv  ;  [e  Schol.] 

936.  oijaoi  [xaX'  avStg.     Clytajmnestra-in  Euripidis  Electra. 
947.  lege  TouTOV  Toy  W^vgov  Ssov.  Cf.  Ran.  737.  tovtois  to7j  :  et 
vid.  Acharn.  591.  [ubi  Icrx^gog  secundam  producit,] 

[Vocabulum  lux'^gos  mediam  syllabam  producit :  ergo  quarto 
pede  non  potest  consistere.  Lege  igitur  ordine  inverse  toutov  tov 
i<ryvqov  Ssov.'\   E  Kust.  ed. 

949.  0T< :  lege  oti^.  [Vid.  ad  746.] 
963.  Xo.  lege  Xp. 

[Hoc  non  loquitur  Xo.  i.  e.  Chorus ;  sed  Xg.  i.  e.  Chremylus,  et 
sic  corrigendum.  Xogoit  non  indicat  Chorum  hie  loqui,  sed  Chori 
cantica  ibi  olim  fuisse,  nunc  deficere.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

1000.  Etymol.  in'y4jw,^j  habet''/ljar)T«  7r§o(ra7r£7r5j«,\I/£v  recte. 
1012.  lege  NT^TTapiov  «v  xa*  (pamov  :  sic  vr,TTug  xai  (paTxa^  in  Pac. 
1004. 

iNitarion  appellabat  aut  Batium  suum.  Nempe  si  credimus 
Symmacho,  Grammatico  passim  a  Scholiaste  laudato,  Nitarus  qui- 
dam  et  Batus  erant  mollitie  infames.  Ergo  airo  Nntxpou,  Nnagtov, 
uTTo  BuToVf  BoiTioy.  Atqui,  ut  condonemus  ei  cinoedos  suos,  quos 
nemo  alius  memorat,  quique  a  Symmacho  ficti  videntur,  ne  nihil 
dicendo  ignorantiam  suam  fateretur,  qut,  sodes,  fieri  potest,  ut  no- 
minum  virilium  diminutiva  tribuantur  mulieri  ?  XaiKgcnihov  est  di- 
minutivurn  Socratis,  at  nullius  alterius  ;  sic  iV»Ta^»ov  sohus  jNitari 
fuerit  ,•  BariQv  solius  Bati.  Sed  cum  haec  interpretatio  plane  sit 
absurda,  aliam  iuiit :  x«»  rag  fxixguc  8e  fijjXsj'aj,  (SuruXovg  sXsyov.  Quae 
primo  corrigenda  erunt,  deinde  expendenda.  Suidas  habet  \ii-KpoLz 
xai  QriKslcii :  unde  sic  lego  kcu  rovg  jonxooyj  y.a)  SYjXsa;  /SaraAoyj  eAsyov. 
Viros  pumilos  et  effceminatos  Bafa/os  vocahant.  Vide  BaruXog 
apud  Hesych.  Harpocrat.  Suid.  Etymolog.  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  De^ 
mosth.  [T.  i.  p.  847.  E.J  cui  ob  mollitieni  cognomen  Batalus  ad- 
haesit.  Certa  est  haec  emendatio  :  et  fortassis  hisuper  legendum 
f St  TQVi  fASihoiKQUi  pro  [JAKgovi ;  etsi  et  hoc  tolerari  potest.    Jam 
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vero  quid  EaraXoj  facit  ad  /Sariov  ?  quibus  fidiculis  extorqueliant,  \\i 
ex  Batalo  Batiou  diminutiviun  pr(xleat  r  A  jSaraAos  cei  te  ^ara- 
Xiov  fuerit  noii  /Soctjov.  'I'amen  et  alter  Stholiastes  significare  ait 
^araXov,  t^v  elqixv,  itctz  o  xat  /3aT»cv.  Bafalwn  soil,  esse  sedem^ 
pod,ce.)n.  a  qua  voce  /Sariov  venire.  Et  quidem  /SaraAov  notare 
-TtQaoKTov  testantur  Plutarch.  Etvmol.  Harpocrat.  sed  iude  /3aT<ov  de- 
diicere  ineptum  est.  Ergo  alius,  sed  nihilo  sanientior,  vnaqm  et 
^txTiov  ait  esse  plautarum  nomina,  et  interpretatur  vjrsKogtKsTO  vna- 
giov  x«»  /Baxiov :  quasi  diseril  cioc  «vfi*j  p.;  sl^sv  Jtonim  loco  me  ha- 
buit.  Bellorum  n)ehercle  llorum!  cum  ^arog  non  rosam,  non 
lilium,  sed  sentem,  spinani  signiiicet :  vtrot^iov  autcru  de  Hore  vel 
planla  dici  sit  inauditum  et  falsuiii  At  faiidetn,  0',iuor,  ad  rem 
ipsam  devenimus.  Nam  i^yroc,  ail  jiter,  est  piscic  !i  senus,  unde 
mollis  et  luxuriosus.  quails  iste  est  pisciculus,  /Sar/ov  dici  potest. 
BuTos  quidem  piscis  est,  hoc  vere  :  sed  satius  fuerit  pisce  mutiorem 
esse,  qi  isni  tarn  lepidum  (nroKopKriMa  nobis  obtrudere.  Restat  ad- 
huc  I/idynuis  qui  viTagiof-^xponit  vsottiov  olovs)  xopxriov,  sed  cum 
nemo  omnium  Grammaticorum  hoc  memoret,  eras  ei  credemus, 
hodie  nihil ;  utpote  qui  hoc  conlingere  potius  voluerit,  quam  igno- 
rantiam  suam  candide  fateri.  Qui!  ergo  ?  Ipsa  certe  to<:  inter- 
pretationum  varietas  satis  per  se  ostendit  qnautani  ad  d'^ao-'iav  et 
aixYiyavixv  redacli  fucrint  miselli  Scholiasfee.  Nobis  autem,  si 
locum  a  multis  jam  seculis  in  mendo  cubantem  et  ab  ipsis  Graecis 
magislris  frustra  lentatum,  certa  conjecfura  restituere  poierimus, 
et  extra  omnem  duhitationis  aleam  ponere;  ecquid  erit  pretii, 
7rpoa-fiKs(rTUT£  Kustere  ?  Grr.tiam,  sat  scio,  a  te  raagnam  inibimus 
et  ab  omnibus  <pi\upKrTO(poi\>i<ji^  qui  tui  opera  id  olim  possunt  res- 
ciscere.  Facitfuius  igitur  penculum  :  et  pvin.o  iUud  p«;rcommode 
accidit,  quod  apud  Suidam  ista  nou  ina  cusn  duplice  raw  efferuntur, 
viTTapJov  et /SaxTiov  :  cui  scriptujae  adstipulatur  Scholiastes  ille  ad 
locum  qui  jSaraAov  ait  x^v  s^guv,  Trap'  o  xa)  to  iSxTKiV  to  8e  crvvsaTixX- 
^ivcug  civciyivu)(Ty.srj,  uvoyitov.  Hoc  estj  stidium  est  correpie  verhum 
illud  provmiclare.  Scripsit  ergo  iste  syllaba  per  geminaiu  con- 
sonantem  producta  |8aTT«Aoc  et  jSaTT«ov :  ut  prolecto  apud  Etymo- 
logum  hodie  habetur  BaxTaAoj  et  >  tXTaA^siv.  .jom  igitur  sic  lo- 
cum refingo  minima  mutaiionc  A'jjTTa^jov  ai  xal  (^ccttiov  virBKopi^sTo. 
Non  dubitaveram  consueta  cuaedam  vTroKoglcrijLara.  amutoria  sub 
mendosis  illis  delitescere  ;  et  promde  teiitar.Li  quidciaii.  ejus  gene- 
ris ex  iis  extundere  statim  successit.  A  vr,rraci  Attice  vr,-Ta.  dimi- 
nutiva  exstant  v/yXTJov  et  vr^TTo^eiov  :  a  (^«crcr«,  daxTa,  est  ^mttjov. 
Onomasticum  Latino-Graecum  Labbasi  Pcuun/Oefif  <paTT«'  Pa- 
lumbuluy  <potTTiov.  Porro  inter  bi;<nditia>  amantinm  oiionccUis  pa- 
lumhulas  sive  quod  i'em  est  columbulas  (  am  palunibe-  esi  g.  nus 
coiumbae)  vel  primum  locum  obtiscre  ex  noiissimo  Plauti  Iko 
constat  Asinar.  in.  3.  Die  igittn  me  ai.cf'f villain  colutnbaloni 
cateilutn  Hirundnteni  monedulam  putii  urn  pi,  "n/tut".  .Mc  tor- 
ri;^tnda  sunt  ista,  iiaui  in  editis  niendose  habeiuur  contra  legem 
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metri.  Sed  et  ilia  ibidem  sic  scribe  :  Die  igifur  me  pusserculum, 
ga/linam,  colurnicem,  Agitellum,  hcedillum  me  luum  die  esse  vel, 
viteUiim.]  Y.  Kiist.  ed.  [huic  coiijecturae  obstani  canones  Dawesi- 
aui,  bis  iieglec  ti.] 

1045.  Olim  emendavit  Bl.  u^^log :  collatis  Nub.  107  I .  et  Vesp. 
1£73.  j>ost  nil  mutavit.  [Veium  in  iis  genuinam  lorniani  -soj  repo- 
suerunt  Brunck  et  Flmsleius  in  Edinburgh  liev.  N.  37-  p.  86.  in 
utroque  Bentleius  lonicani  reposuit  -<o^] 

10()!5.  Ktymol.  in  ' H-TrsponsuTrj?  habet  xaru  toov  m^lcov  :  leg.  xai 
7uiv  [et  sic  edidit  Kiist.]  Vid.  Achain.  1  IQB.  Pac.  863.  vel  xa.Ta. 
TtT&iaiv  :  vid.  Ran.  415.  At  in  Addendis  Epist.  Prior,  ita  "  A'aj 
Twv  Tixflfcuv  niagis  placet :  vide  locum  et  Thesm.  J  50.  et  698.  sed 
vide  Lys.  83."  [i.bi  delet  Bentl.  twv.] 

[Versus  gratia  lege  xa»  twv  t»t6»«;v  :  aut  quod  verius  est  xArot 
TiT$tMv,  sine  articulc]   E  Kust.  ed. 

1089-  Ovxovv  rgvyomog  :  Suidas  inserit  6  :  niox  [apud  eundem 
exstat]  Tra^wSsj  t:^v  TraQoitxluv  "^Ag'  6  rguyYjTog  tuvtsc  Travr*  lucrsTat : 
sed  editio  princeps  habet  rpvyotTrog  ex  hoc  loco  in  v.  'O  rguyoiTroc. 

1129-  ij'v  :  an  ^j :  ut  rnox  in  v.  1131.  [et  sic  Hemsterh.  e  Cod. 
Dorvill.  et  sententia  Casauboni,] 

["jF/v  quoque  habetur  apud  Athen.  ix.  p.  368.  e  Pluto  Secundo 
videtur  nihilominus  legendum  rjg  syo)  Karrjo-Qiov :  quod  'ArTixoiTSPov 
«sl.     Sic  mox  ^TrKxyy^voiv  ts  Qsgjxwv  cov  eyu)  KCiTYjcrQiov.']   E  Kust.  ed. 

]  130.  Inter  Schoi.  post  xaTCifipiovTiv  addit  Bentl.  sx  xs\s6(r[/.oiTog 
e  Suid.  V.  'AcrxooXtoi^siv.  [ubi  quulem  legitur  utto  xsAeycr/xaroj  :  de 
qua  locutione  vide  Porson.  Advers.  p.  47.] 

[Locus  Eubuli,  qui  in  Scholiis  legitur  sic  restituendus  est.  Ka) 
TTfiog  ye  rovTOig  a.(TXOv  ug  ixeffov  ^afxai  KaTuQevTsg  elca^AscrSs  xtx)  xocy- 
yaX^iTE  'Ettj  tojj  xaTaf)f)iOU(Tiv.'\  E  Kust.  ed. 

1171.  diaxovixog  slva't  [jiot  doxrjg :  Sit  diaxovixog  est  secunda  longa. 
vid.  Av.  74.  et  839.  An  didxTopog  ?  Sed  in  Addend.  Epist.  Prior. 
''  forte  lioixovog"  [et  sic  Hemsterh.  et  Sclimid.  ad  Matth.  4.  11.] 

1195.  Bis  inter  Schol.  legit  4>i\6KXiov  et  4>i\uX\lou. 

[Tb  be  continued  in  the  next  No.} 


REMARKS  ON 

POTTER^S   ARCH.EOLOGIA    GR.^CA. 


I-  HERE  are  some  passages  in  Potter's  Archaeologia  Grzeca,  to 
which  I  would  willingly  call  the  attention  of  your  readers,  as  being 
executed  in  a  careless,  diffuse,  and  unmteresting  manner;  in- 
somuch that  I  am  struck  with  astonishment,  when  I  considei  how 
long  the  Archbishop's  work  has  retained  its  place  in  our  schools 
aiid  colleges.     For  to  say  nothing  of  his  tedious  style,  with  which 
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you  are  pestered  in  every  page,  the  facts  which  he  has  collected 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  compressed  into  one  small  volume- 
Add  to  this  that  ''our  Author"  has  never  once  attempted  to 
distinguish  the  manners  of  one  age  from  those  of  another  ;  and 
that  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  authority  of  every  ancient 
writer  was  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  value.  Does  he  meet  with  a 
custom  in  some  obscure  scholiast — he  recommends  it  to  the  notice 
of  his  reader  with  the  same  gravity  as  if  it  were  founded  on  the 
mention  of  Thucydides  ;  and  Plutarch,  whose  testimony  has  been 
so  frequently  and  so  justly  invalidated  by  the  penetrating  mind,  and 
the  acute  investigation  of  Mitford,  is  always  preferred  to  any  other 
author  whatsoever.  Besides  the  many  points  which  he  has  treated 
ill,  there  are  many  others,  and  those  of  importance,  on  which  he 
has  not  given  us  the  slightest  information.  Since  his  time,  classical 
literature  has  advanced  with  such  rapid  steps  to  its  present  acme, 
that  the  gleanings  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Archaeologia, 
not  already  communicated  to  the  w  orld,  are  meagre  and  scanty  in- 
deed. All  that  is  left  to  the  modern  scholar  is,  to  place  in  a  new 
and  better  light  the  observations  of  his  predecessors.  To  any  per- 
son, therefore,  who  would  strike  out  from  Potter's  work  all  the  un- 
interesting detail  which  he  is  ever  and  anon  introducing  ;  and  who, 
in  lieu  of  that  unshapen  and  chaotic  mass,  would  substitute  the 
investigations  of  modern  times,  to  such  a  person  the  literary  woHd 
would  owe  great  obligation.  To  perform  such  a  task,  which  we 
must  all  allow  to  be  rather  of  the  Herculean  order,  is  neither  with- 
in the  power  nor  inclination  of  the  writer  of  this  article.  It  is  one 
thing  to  hint,  and  another  to  execute. 

Should,  Mr.  Editor,  the  following  remarks  seem  worthy  of  your 
attention,  they  are  at  your  service,  as  also  some  others  which  are  at 
present  sleeping  in  the  writer's  portfolio.  1  hey  are  intended  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  the  young  scholar,  and  do  not  lay  an\  claim 
to  originality.  Industrious  compilation,  from  both  the  ancient  and 
modern  sources  of  information,  is  all  the  merit  of  which  the  au- 
thor can  boast.  He  thinks,  however,  that  some  advantage  might 
accrue  to  the  republic  of  letters,  if  other  scholars  would  add  their 
mite  to  his  remarks,  which  may  serve  as  the  first  number  of  "Mis- 
cellanea QU^DAM   GrAMMATICA  ET  ArCH^O  lOGlCA." 

St.  John's  Coll.  Camb.  G.  T.  X. 


I.  On  the  Use  and  Usages  of  the  Greek  Article. 

The  article  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  speech  in  the  infancy  of  a  lan- 
guage, as  we  do  not  find  it  in  Homer,  or  in  the  most  ancient  dialect  of 
the  Greek,  the  Latin  :  it  is  used  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  indiscriminately 
as  an  article  or  a  relative  pronoun.  The  appropriation  of  it,  there/ore, 
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as  an  article,  as  in  Attic  writers,  is  purely  a  refinement  of  later  times. 

(  I.)  The  article  is  applied  to  both  nouns  proper  and  appellative,  as 
0  'Zux.^drvii  and  o  ocvB^&iTro?,  though  both  must  be  the  name  of  substances 
of  one  kind  or  another :  for  the  use  of  the  article  is  to  single  out  and 
distinguish  substances  from  each  other.  Thus  (A)  o  Sw^^Jtw;,  if  it 
has  occurred  before,  signifies  the  hefore-mentioned  Socrates ;  but  if  it 
has  not,  the  celebrated  Socrates.  Thus  o  ct-oojt^?  sc.  Homer  ;  o  p5t»^, 
sc.  Demosthenes.  But  in  case  the  name  had  not  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, and  was  not  of  some  famous  person,  tlie  article  would  be  impro- 
per ;  they  would  in  such  a  case  say  'Euc-ixX^^  rn;  xctXov^A'iti;,  or  Hua-iy.T^Yig 
T(;  ovoiAot..  Now  in  case  (A)  ovroi  and  iKitvoi  would  be  Avrong  ;  for  the 
first  of  these  words  points  out  with  peculiar  emphasis — the  latter, 
though  it  does  mark  reference,  does  it  in  contradistinction  to  the  pro- 
r.oun  just  now  cited,  cyraj. 

(2.)  The  article  is  to  be  applied,  when  a  person  is  vacre  distinguish- 
ed by  his  country,  profession,  aut  tale  aliquid  istius  modi,  than  by  his 
name.  In  that  case,  the  article  is  added  to  the  adjective  denoting  tlie 
quality,  and  not  to  the  name,  as  'A.Tcoh>.(,^S^o<;  o  Kv^nvxTo^,  Sec.  Sec.  For 
there  is   a  great  difference  between  e  TiToMftxTog  yvf^vizirice^^tig  Irti^yJ-.^y 

and  IlToXifixl^Ci    0    yVfAVCtCTM^X.^g    £r«|fc4>jCj). 

(3.)  The  article  distinguishes  the  unity  of  the  species  from  the  mul-. 
titude  of  individuals  under  it,  and  the  species  itself  from  any  unde- 
termined individuals  of  it.  Thus  o  u'^S^aTrog  l<rri  tuov,  "  The  species 
of  man  is  an  animal."  This  use  is  found  most  frequently  in  Aristotle 
and  the  Greek  metaphysicians.  Aristotle  himself  sho\^'s  that  it  is  not 
the  same  thing  to  say  xy,v  nhor/iv  uvm  KyxC-lv,  "  Pleasure  is  a  good  thing," 
as  to  say  "  tkv  ^Soviv  eimt  to  uyx6ov,"  Pleasure  is  goodness  itself;  yet  we 
have  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  v.  805,  a  /^iog  kMii>g  «i5/3«W.' 

(4.)  The  article  distinguishes  between  subject  and  predicate.  Thus 
in  ii6g  vii  h  /a'ya?,  we  know  from  the  article,  that  o  Ao'ys;  is  the  subject, 
and  flw?  the  predicate. 

(5.)  The  article  refers  to  an  object  also,  without  particular  emphasis, 
and  connects  together  the  subjects  of  discourse,  by  referring  them  to 
one  another. 

Such  are  the  uses  of  the  article  ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  its  usages  thus 
placed  : — 

1.  With  substantives. 

2.  With  adjectives,  both  before  and  after  their  substantives. 

3.  With  pronouns  as  o  «vto5,  o  'hiivx,  &c.  &c.  as  in  Demosthenes 

o  oiiix  T«y  "^tiitg  Tov  oihcK,  iio-tjyyiiXiv. 

4.  Witli  the  infinitive  of  verbs,  to  which  it  gives  a  substantive 
meaning. 

5.  With  participles,  as  o  cc^x^f,  o  /SouAo^Evej. 

6.  With  indeclinable  particles,  as  o  TeXwio'i.,  sc.  w»,  o  7rg/v  Xoyeg, 

11.   On  the  advantage  of  ike  Greek  above  the  Latin 

Language. 
1st.  From  want  of  an  article,  the  Latin  language  cannot  distinguish 

'  fiios  akridtos  6  jS/os,  is  the  reading  of  the  Flor.  MS.  See  Valck.  Phceniss. 
y.  1168.     It  is  adapted  by  Gaisford  in  the  Oxf.  Edition  of  Alcestis.    Edit. 
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between  subject  and  predicate.  Thus  in  Juvenal's  Eighth  Satire,  v. 
20  :  "  Nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus,"  we  have  nothing  but  the 
context  to  inform  us,  whetlier  the  English  is  "  Nobility  is  the  only  true 
virtue,"  or  "  Virtue  is  the  only  true  nobility."  You  may  assert  that 
the  sense  here  makes  the  passage  to  be  self-evident.  Allow  the  argu- 
ment to  be  good  ;  yet  what  is  the  case  in  these  lines  of  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry  ?  v.  47,  "  Dixeris  egregie  notum  si  callida  verbum  Reddide- 
rit  junctura  novum."  Concerning  this  passage,  which  the  Greeks  would 
have  made  clear  by  using  the  article,  Grammatici  certant  et  adhuc 
sub  judice  lis  est.  From  this  defect,  the  Latin  language  is  not  fitted 
for  a  philosophical  language.  Lucretius  almost  confesses  this  in  the 
First  Book  of  his  De  Natura  Rerum,  v.  137— 14'2;  and  Seneca  in  his 
57th  Epistle. 

2.  It  cannot  refer  to  an  object  without  particular  emphasis :  the 
words  «  hid"  and  "  ille"  are  both  emphatic.  Cf.  Virg.  jEn.  VI.  791  : 
*'  Hie  vir,  hie  est,  tibi  quern  promltti  ssepius  audis." 

3.  The  Latin  language  cannot  connect  together  the  subjects  of  the 
discourse,  by  referring  them  to  one  another  by  the  article,  but  leaves 
the  reader  to  guess  whether  they  be  the  same  or  no. 

4.  The  Greek  language  has  in  the  gerundive  use  of  the  article  and 
infinitive  mood  a  power  which  the  Latin  language  has  not ;  for  the 
Greeks  can  insert  the  pronoun  or  agent.  Thus  '♦  h  rS  A  y^dipnv ;"  the 
Latins  can  only  say  inter  scribendum,  which  may  refer  to  B's  being  in 
the  act  of  writh^g,  as  much  as  to  A. 

5.  The  Latin  language  wants  an  active  past  participle ;  and  hence 
the  ambiguity  of  the  ablative  absolute.  Thus  "  Brutus,  interfeeto  Cx- 
sare,  in  Graeciam  profectus  est,"  we  are  here  left  in  doubt  whether 
Brutus  or  somebody  else  killed  Csesar. 

6.  The  Latin  Language  wants  also  a  present  passive  participle ;  for 
rvTs-ri^svog  must  either  be  translated  "  verberatus"  or  "  dum  verberat,'' 
both  of  which  are  incorrect.  Virgil  in  Ceorg.  I.  206,  "  Ventosa  per 
sequora  vecti"  means  Tro^ivefnioi,  "  in  the  act  of  being  conveyed  across 
the  seas ;"  and  when  he  says,  jEn.  VIII.  261,  •' Angit  inhserens  Eli- 
sos  oculos,"  if  he  had  had  a  present  participle  passive,  such  as  the 
Greeks  have,  he  would  have  said  "  Elidomenos  oculos,"  "  eyes  in  the 
act  of  being  thrust  out.''* 

7.  The  Latin  language  wants  a  future  passive  participle  ;  for  how 
could  you  translate  by  one  word,  rv(ph<rey.i'ii';  ? 

8.  In  the  following  use  of  the  participle,  the  Greeks  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  Latins.  In  "  Ir.crcei  oiyi"  the  direction  is  clear,  sc. 
«*  bind  him  first,  and  do  it  personally,  then  bring  him  ;"  but  in  "  vinc- 
tum  agas,"  you  are  left  in  doubt  on  this  point,  whether  you  are  your- 
self to  bind  him,  or  to  do  it  by  means  of  some  agent. 

III.  On  Absolute  Cases,  a?id  how  manij  the  Greeks  admit. 

By  an  absolute  case  we  understand  the  participle  or  verbal  noun 
with  its  substantive,  which  seems  independent  in  discourse,  though  it  i5 
governed  by  a  preposition  understood. 

Thus,  because  the  Greeks  have  prepositions  of  three  dliFerent  go- 
vernments, they  have  therefore  three  absolute  cases,  to  which  some 
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Tv^itSrs,  and  in  my  opinion  justly,  add  a  fourth,  the  nominative  abso- 
lute of  the  following  nature.  Hipp.  22.  to.  7reA>is«  ^>i  UdXai  Tr^axi-^aa-*, 
ov  TTBVCv  Tre^Aov  |i*s  od.  CEd.  Tyr.  59  :  iv  v«g  do  oTi  Noc-SiVs  TraKTS?,  xxi 
vDcrouvTiq,  ag  lyai,  O-jx.  ittiv  vuuv  'oa-ni  i%  'iim  iotril,  where  the  instances  ad- 
duced by  Elmsley  and  Monk  respectively  are  deserving  of  attention. 
Huntingford  asserts  that  such  expressions  are  purely  elliptical ;  and 
that  either  by  inserting  some  part  of  the  verb  ilul,  or  by  resolving  a 
participle  into  its  verb,  with  on,  oi-i,  or  'otx)>  ;  or  by  supplying  a  word 
from  the  context,  with  w^hich  the  nominative  may  be  put  in  apposi- 
tion, such  apparent  nominatives  absolute  may  be  explained,  and  an 
account  be  given  of  them.  See  p.  95,  of  his  introduction  to  the  writ- 
ing of  Greek. 

The  most  usual  of  the  other  three  cases,  generally  called  absolute, 
is  the  genitive,  where  Itti  may  be  considered  as  understood,  as  in  Soph. 

Elect.  V.  698,  KiTvog  yoc^  oi>^Mi  Yttc'cpo!.?,  «^'  it^ttikuv  Hv,  viXlov  rsAAovTa?, 
6)xv7ravi  uya))i,  Eic^A^t,  where  vihiov  riKXonoi;  IS  for  e^r'  «A<«f  *;.  t.  A. 

Next  is  the  dative,  where  iv  may  be  considered  as  understood,  as 
Bai^Uvri  TM  ivixvru  (pciivovct  ttxXiv  (p^av^uv :  sometimes  it  appears  resolv- 
able into  h  t5  iiv ;  as  in  Longinus'  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  Sect. 
XXIV  (from  Herodot.  Erato  XXI.)  <P(^v\ilx,f  ^i^a^xvn. 

The  accusative  absolute  is  governed  of  KaTcc,  or  yAru  understood,  and 
occurs  most  frequently  in  Attic  writers  ;  it  is  met  sometimes  with  par- 
ticiples of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  as  in  Polyaenus  —  "K^ar^e- 
cKOTTovi  r^iii  Ku^x.^'^ovlovi  a-v)\Mi(pB-ivrcig ;"  but  more  generally  with  neu- 
ter participles,  a«  ^tov,  i^ov,  tt^oo-kkov.  This  remark,  however,  only  ap- 
plies when  w?  is  not  expressed  ;  when  a?  precedes  the  accusative  abso- 
lute, the  participle  may  be  used  in  any  gender  indiscriminately.  Some 
writers  govern  the  accusatives  neuter  absolute  cihv,  &c.  (whose  geni- 
tives, used  absolutely,  seldom  if  ever  occur)  by  those  useful  particles 
a?  and  uctti.  In  some  eases  this  may  be  true,  but  they  cannot  precede 
the  participle  before  verbs  of  motion.  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal,  in 
So|«v  Ttfsi/T*,  would,  besides  the  preposition,  understand  the  article  and 
infinitive  mood  of  the  same  verb  ;  e.  g.  do^Mv  TxZra,,  when  written 
fully,  is  for  fiiTo.  to  ^o|«v  '^cx-ilv  tuZtx.  Show  me  in  any  author  such  a 
syntax — et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo. 

Mr.  Elmsley,  in  his  Addenda  to  notes  on  the  HeraclidcE,  v.  693, 
draws  a  very  just  distinction  between  the  genitive  and  accusative  ab- 
solute. He  asserts  that  the  genitive  expresses  the  fact  Itself,  the  accu- 
sative some  person's  opinion  regarding  it.     iilschines  in  Tlmarchum, 

p.  4S,  ed.  Reisk — 'Atto  <raj(p^oc-v\iYii  -Tveuioi  '^j|a:To  o  vof^oB-irn?,  <>)i  «Vo«  7rXi!c-Tr) 

ivKotTfAicc  iTTi,  rxvT'Av  cc^nrroe.  t>i»  woA/v  oly.rtTOf^iiA'',  where  the  words  «5 
o/x*j5-of«sv)i»  signify  a<;  6SKyia-i:;6xi  ^oxaiv,  where  he  produces  other  instances 
of  a  similar  nature. 

I  shall  nov/  mention  some  incongruity  of  government  in  the  abso- 
lute cases. 

1  St.  In  the  same  sentence,  and  where  the  same  persons  are  the  agents, 
a  change  sometimes  takes  place  from  the  nominative  to  the  genitive 
absolute,  as  in  Lysias,  p. -812,  edit.  Reisk.,  ua-n  oix.  ht,  uv  evrot  xAe^r- 

Tove-«y,   o^yl^icrSi,    «AA'  wv  uvtoi  Xuy./Sunri,    %ciPtv  JWs,  fciVwfg  v^iii;  tu  Ttix/To)^ 
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2nd.  Since  the  particles  cog  and  iV/r«g  take  either  a  nominative  abso- 
lute of  the  subject  to  the  verb,  or  an  accusative  absolute  of  any  other 
person,  we  must  not  be  surprised,  if  we  sometimes  meet  both  in  the 
same  sentence.  As  this  government  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been 
noticed  by  any  other  writer,  I  may  be  allowed  to  produce  a  couple  of 
instances.  The  first  is  from  the  Hippol.  995  — 6 :  U^^utctV  a^^ofiui 
>^^ytiv" O^i-j  ft'  vtJi'A^s;  T^ft/Tov,  »?  2ix(fii^(dv,  Kovk.  uvriM^evrct,  which  may  be 
Englislied  thus — "  And  I  will  first  begin  to  answer  to  the  charge  with 
which  thou  first  assailedst  me,  as  if  thou  wouldst  destroy  m.e,  and  as  if 
/  should  not  answer  again."  The  other  is  from  Demosthenes'  Ora- 
tion in  defence  of  Ctesiphon,  Sect.  ^i^.  ad  med.  :  "'EirnTx  c-v,  TotaZric 
r^rotcov,  Mynij  u  ^£<  tta osrsTves;  tu  2vii^ortx.S,  Ztrvip  awpiuvrei  ix-oidux-coi  kxto.  cvy- 
'•/pci(p/iv,  UT  ov^  ly^cvrci-,  a,  ■;: patr-A.y.V)  in.  t>;j  o-vyy^«(pijj,  y.ti^i(^o^iv6<;'  ti  Myta  rcvc. 
^/li^ioriKoi/s,  a.X'K  ov  to7;  Tr^ci'/f^xcnv  v.va  roT'-,  7S'o}urivf/..XG-i  yiyvc>)cKOf.<,ivavi  ;  Angi. 

*'  Do  you,  then,  acting  this  part,  tell  us  what  properties  ought  to  be- 
long to  a  patriot,  as  if  you  had  ordered  a  statue  by  description,  and 
then  received  it  not  having  the  properties  v/hich  it  ought  to  have  had 
by  description  ;  or  as  if  patriots  w  ere  determined  by  words,  and  not  by 
their  actions  and  political  measures  ?" 

IV.  Hare  the  Greeks  an  Ablative  Case  ? 

Sanctius,  Scloppius,  Frisclilinus,  and  Messieurs  de  Port-royal  assert 
that  they  have  ;  and  the  reasons  of  their  opinion  may  be  safely  reduced 
to  three.  They  all  agree  with  Sanctius  in  calling  it  "  casus  prsspo- 
sitionis." 

1.  Priscian,  in  his  5th  Book,  tells  us,  that  the  Latins  borrowed  their 
ablatives  ex  vetustissimis  G^-cecorum  Grammaiicis,  who  gave  the  name 
of  ablative  to  these  words,  ov^xvoh^),  ii^iku,  and  the  like  ;  which,  as  they 
say,  had  evidently  the  force  of  an  ablative,  being  sometimes  joined 
with  prepositions,  as  in  Homer  s|  luihv. 

2.  Quinctilian,  Lib.  I.  Sect.  5 :  "  Quserat  [sc.  grammaticus]  sitne 
apud  Grsecos  vis  qu^edam  sexti  casus,  et  apud  nos  quoque  septimi. 
Nam  cum  dico  "  hast d  per ciissd"  non  utor  ablativi  natura,  nee  si  idem 
Grsc^  dicam,  dativi  t«  oog/,"  Where  it  is  past  dispute  that  he  admits 
of  a  case  different  from  the  dative  in  this  expression,  whether  we  call 
it  a  sixth  or  a  seventh. 

3.  If  there  was  no  ablative  case  in  the  Greek  language,  Cicero  was 
guilty  of  a  solecism,  when  he  joins  a  Latin  adjective  in  the  ablative 
case  with  a  Greek  dative,  as  "  Nunquani  in  majore  utto^ix.  fui ;"  and 
this  argument  is  still  stronger,  when  apriied  to  instances  where  neither 
the  Greek  nor  the  Latin  admit  of  a  daii ,  e  case,  as  Cicero,  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother  Quintus,  "«5ra^tiT«g/itf  nihil  alsius,"  "nothing  can  be 
cooler  than  the  anti-chamber  of  the  Bath." 

The  usage  of  the  Latin  ablative  is  however  supplied  in  Greek,  some- 
times by  the  genitive,  sometimes  by  the  dative,  but  by  neither  alone. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not  how  the  Greek  wants  it,  but  how  the 
Latin  has  it. 
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V.  On  the  p-riropsg  of  the  Athenians. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  Potter  is  very  defective  ;  the  fol- 
lowing account  will  be  found  more  circumstantial.  The  p^To^s;  were 
originally  ten  in  number,  elected  by  lots,  to  plead  public  causes  in  the 
senate-house,  and  were  entitled  to  a  fee  out  of  the  public  exchequer, 
called  TO  truviiyogiscov,  and  amounting  to  a  drachm.  No  man  was  origi- 
nally admitted  to  this  office  till  he  was  Jvrty  years  of  age ;  but  this  rule 
was  abrogated  so  early  as  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  if 
not  before.  For  in  the  Acharnensians  of  Aristophanes,  which  was 
acted  in  that  year  (cf.  Ach.  v.  264  et  889),  we  find  this  complaint  at 
V.  679,  niade  of  the  Athenians — yi^ovrxg  ccv^^xg  lii^xXovnz  Is  7go«(pi«5  'Ttto 
viUHs-KMv  IxTi  y.arayiXclcrSxi  fnTo^Mv.  In  process  of  time  these  orators 
were  elevated  above  the  Archons,  and  armed  with  a  virtual  control 
over  the  legislative  department  of  the  state,  as  we  learn  from  the  se- 
cond Olynthiac  oration  of  Demosthenes,  Sect.  8  :  to  f^lv  tt^utov  o  ^'^f^eg 
oiiTTroTyif  TMv  TTtXtrivofAivav  '/jv  X.XI  x.v^io<;  ctvroi  ccTrciyruv  rcov  kyu^cov  '  n)^  o\  rov- 
vxvriov,  x,vpio(  f^lv  TCiiv  uyot,$ui'j  oi  TToXiTivo^ivoi,  ( SC.  citropii)  xai  oix  rovrav  uTfuvroi 
TrgxTTiTxi,  They  were  frequently  promoted  to  some  regular  official  rank, 
as  presidents  over  the  exchequer,  and  ambassadors  to  foreign  powers. 
Their  characters  always  labored,  and  generally  with  justice,  under  the 
most  shameful  imputations :  Aristophanes,  in  his  Plutus,  v.  30,  ranks 
them  with  sacrilegious  robbers,  false  informers,  and  public  malefactors. 
There  was  generally  a  league  between  the  <rT§«T»y«/  and  ^r'uVo^H?,  that 
the  measures,  concerted  by  both,  should  be  executed  by  the  one,  and 
defended  by  the  other.     In  the  First  Olynthiac,  Demosthenes   says, 

F/iTiup  v^yif/.av    \y,xri^cav,   x.xi    c-r^arriyog   vtto  Tovraif    k.xi  ot  /2o/]Sri(rof/.ivoi  oi  r^ix- 

MiTKn.  The  venal  orator,  and  the  plundering  general,  joined  as  natu- 
i-ally  together  as  the  lion  and  the  jackall :  hence  their  wealth  was  fre- 
quently enormous.  Demosthenes,  himself  a  /^Twg,  thus  violently  at- 
tacks them,  Olyn.  II.  :  '  m  «<  uId  he  Trruy^Sv  ttMvfioi  ysyoyx(riv,  ct  d'  i^ 
aao^iJVf  ivrifioi'  ivtoi  oi  t«j  io.c«?  o'ta-^xg  retiti  O7]fioriojv  olKooof,iriU.xrMV  (nt/,vn7ipx<; 
iisri  x.xrij)tivxa-yAvoi'    o<ra)    tii    rx   rtii  7ro?5«;  £A«tt&*   ysycvs,  roFovrai  tx  tcvtmv 

w^DTxi.     Aristophanes  also  attacks   them  in  the  Plutus,  v.  568  : — 

'S.y-hpxi  raivvy  h  t«?;  TroXia-tv  lovi  fKre^Xi,  a?  otfotxv  (aiv  'ilsr;  ttsv/JTS?,  yr'.^i  rh> 
^ijwsv  Kxi  T^v  TToAiv  iWi  6ix.ciioi'  nx<ivr^<rx'JTii  d'  xtto  roJv  koivmv,  Trsi^xy^^.u,' 
oiOiKoi  yiyivy^vrxt.   x.,  t.  A, 

VI.  On  the  Council  of  the  Amphictyons. 

The  ac'count  and  history,  v/hich  I  here  offer  to  the  public,  is  extract' 
ed  from  two  dissertations  of  M.  de  Valois  upon  the  Amphictyons,  in 
Memoires  de  I'Academie,  torn.  III.  p.  191 — 228;  torn.  V.  p. 
405-415  ;  tom.  VII.  p.  201—239;  tom.  IX.  p.  97—113  ;  and  torn. 
XII.  p.  177—204  ;  and  from  a  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Leland's  life 
of  Philip,  and  from  Mitford's  History  of  Greece. 

The  Amphictyonic  council  was  tliat  civil  and  religious  bond  of 
union  in  the  Hellenic  body,  which  for  some  ages  rendered  it  invincible. 
Its  first  institution  may  safely  be  placed  in  remote  antiquity.     At  a 
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very  early  period,  Thessaly  was  governed  by  princes  more  informed 
than  those  of.  the  Southern  Greeks.  Deucahon  was  ranked  among  its 
most  powerful  sovereigns  :  on  his  death,  he  divided  his  dominions  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  giving  the  country  North  of  Thermopylas  to  Hel- 
ien ;  and  the  regions  on  the  South  of  that  mountainous  ridge  to  Am- 
phictyon.  From  Hellen  originated  the  title  of  the  Grecian  commu- 
nity, 'ekxyi'jh  :  from  Amphictyon,  the  council  of  which  we  are  now 
treating. 

In  very  early  times,  under  the  title  of  Amphictyons,  an  assembly 
of  deputies  of  countries  North  and  South  of  Mount  CEta,  had  met  at 
a  temple  of  Ceres,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Asopus,  near  the  straits 
of  Thermopyls. '  Strabo  asserts,  that  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos, 
formed  the  regulations  of  this  assembly :  yet  he,  according  to  the  com- 
monly-received chronology,  did  not  exist  till  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Ampliictyon.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  indeed,  deems  them  co- 
temporary  ;  and  if  we  admit  his  supposition,  the  idea  of  a  league  of 
the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  North  with  those  of  the  South  of 
Greece  does  not  appear  improbable :  nor  is  it  easy  otherwise  to  ac- 
count for  the  interference  of  a  king  of  Argos  in  an  assembly  of  states 
at  Thermopylae,  even  though  we  see  from  the  Iliad,  that  the  kings  of 
Aro-os  had  obtained  an  authority  in  the  utmost  bounds  of  Thessaly. 
The  view  of  the  founders  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  appears  to 
have  been  this — to  bring  all  disputes  between  Amphictyonic  states  to 
one  tribunal,  and  iotally  to  stop  bloodshed  among  them,  or  to  punish 
it  as  private  war  and  rebellion.  To  this  end  it  was  never  equal,  ow- 
ing to  various  revolutions,  and  the  jealous  claim  of  every  Grecian  city 
to  absolute  independence.  From  Homer  we  receive  no  intelligence  of 
its  existence :  possibly,  and  even  probably,  it  may  have  been  the  po- 
licy of  the  Pelopid  princes  to  repress  its  power,  which  had  been  fa- 
vored by  the  Perseid  line  whom  they  expelled  ;  and  so  in  Homer's 
time  it  may  have  been  insignificant  and  obscure,  and  limited  only  to 
the  plains  of  Thessaly.  The  Dorians,  however,  who  under  the  Hera- 
clids  expelled  the  Pelopidas  from  the  Peloponnese,  carried  with  them 
into  their  new  settlements  the  claim  of  being  an  Amphictyonic  people; 
but  owing  to  the  different  parties  into  which  they  afterwards  divided, 
the  principal  influence  still  remained  in  Thessaly. 

The  constitution  of  this  famous  assembly,  obscure  in  its  origin, 
through  extreme  antiquity,  is  not  accurately  known  to  us,  even  in  those 
ages  from  which  we  might  expect  accurate  information.  We  find, 
however,  that  every  state  sent  originalli/  one  representative,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Pylagore.  Each  member  had  an  equal  vote  on  every  oc- 
casion in  which  the  authority  of  the  Council  was  exerted,  and  no  Am- 
phictyon derived  any  legal  privilege,  or  authority,  from  the  rank  or 
estimation  which  his  constituents  held  among  the  Grecian  states,  but 


•  Cf.  SophocJ.  Trachin.  (i33  :~€l  vxvXo^x  x.xt  -Tcn^tiutt,  Gi^f^ci  >.ov7^a.,  xcti 
Xuvuv  uyo^eit  nvXcin^ts  xuXmrett.   k.  t.  X, 
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ill  were  properly  peers.  The  form  of  the  Amphictyonlc  oath  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  ^schines,  in  his  oration  wjg<  Tra^^T^js-^s/W?,  and 
runs  thus,  "  I  swear,  that  I  will  never  subvert  any  Amphictyonic  city  : 
I  will  never  stop  the  courses  of  their  water,  either  in  war  or  peace.  If 
any  such  outrages  be  attempted,  I  will  oppose  them  by  force  of  arms, 
and  destroy  those  cities  which  are  guilty  of  such  attempt.  If  any  de- 
vastations be  committed  in  the  territory  of  the  God,  if  any  shall  be 
privy  to  such  oiFence,  or  entertain  any  design  against  the  temple,  I 
will  use  my  hands,  my  feet,  my  whole  force,  to  bring  the  offending 
party  to  condign  punishment.  If  any  shall  violate  any  part  of  this 
engagement,  whether  city,  private  person,  or  nation,  may  such  vio- 
lators be  obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and 
Minerva^  the  Provident:  may  their  land  produce  no  fruit,  their  wives 
no  children  of  the  same  nature  with  their  parents,  but  offspring  un- 
natural and  monstrous ;  may  defeat  betide  them  in  war,  in  judicial 
controversies,  and  all  civil  transactions,  and  may  they,  their  families, 
and  their  race,  be  utterly  destroyed :  may  they  never  sacrifice  with 
success  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva  the  Provident,  and 
may  those  deities  never  receive  a  sacrifice  at  their  hands."  ^  Of  the  sub- 
sequent changes  in  its  constitution,  I  shall  offer  more  anon. 

The  great  concourse  of  occasional  visitors  to  Delphi  occasioned  de- 
mands which  its  rugged  territory  could  not  supply.  Hence  Crissa 
and  Cyrrha,  small  sea-ports  on  the  verge  of  a  rich  and  neighbouring 
plain,  greatly  florished.  War,  however,  having  ar  sen  from  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  between  them,  Crissa  utterly  destroyed  Cyrrha,  but  used 
i^s  victory  with  such  a  want  of  moderation  that  it  became,  from  the 
exorbitance  of  its  exactions,  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Greeks,  and  of 

AS-T/j'tls  Ylpovoias.  I  must  here  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  deem  this 
reading  faulty,  and  instead  of  it  would  re;id,  with  the  shghtest  change  iina«- 
ginable  'A^ryias  Ylpovalas,  a  change  which  I  find  to  have  been  already 
fviggested  by  the  admirable  Stanley,  in  Eumen.  51.  rinXXas  npovtila  6'  ky 
\6yois  Trpeal^everai,  where  he  gives  the  following  note:  "  Dtlphis  Pronjpam 
luisse  Palladem,  quod  ante  teniplum  Apollinis  ipsa  esset  roliocata,  et  huic 
patet  et  ex  hoc  Cailimachi  versu  a  Scholiaste  allato,  XV;  HaXXas,  AeX(jfcot 
*'iv  i)^'  'thpuovTO  ■KpovaiTjv.  Et  erat  a^des  ei  sacra,  ut  Fausanias  in  Pliocicis 
c.  8.  O  Terapros  vaos  'j\.Br]vds  lari  Ylpnroias,  lege  Tlpoialas.  Ejusdem 
cognominis  Minerva  et  ad  Thebas.  Pausanias  in  Boeoticis,  c.  10-  Tlporra  ^ev 
tr/Xtdov  KciTcc  Tt)i'  €i(7ob6v  ctTTii'^AflriyTi  kciI  'Eip/xTis'  dvofJLa^ojih'Oi  Wporaoi. 
Sed  videndusomnino  dc  har  re  JNIeursius  in  Lectionibus  Atticis  ad  p.  87." 
In  Stanley's  manuscript  notes,  wiiich  were  first  edited  in  Butler's  iE-schylus, 
he  adds  the  following  confirmation  of  what  he  bad  above  stated,  "  Etymo- 
logici  M.  auctor,  Wpoitda  'A?/;j d  ayaKj.iaTos  ovojia'  ijroi  bia  to  Trpo  rod 
t'aov  €v  ^e\(j)oTs  effrdvai.  Testis  est  et  Herodotus  VIII.  37.  ubi  ipor  r//s 
npoj'a«'>;s'AOr/j'i(/»(s,  plus  semel  memorat.  Item  Ilesyc.  ITpoiWas  'Ad-qvds 
rifievos  hv  AeX</)o79,  ubi  frustra  sunt,  qui  legere  contendunt  Upovoias.^^ 

^  The  similarity  of  this  curse  with  that  which  (Edipus  makes  in  the  CEd. 
Ilex  of  Sophocles,  must  occur  immediately  to  the  recollection  of  the  clas- 
sical scholar,  ifnd  especially  the  lines  towards  the  conclusion  of  that  awful 
imprecation,  v.  269.  Ka<  tuvtu  toIs  /i))  bpujaiv  ev)(^Qfj.cu  S^eovs  fn'jT  liporov 
avrols  yrjr  dyievai  rii/a,  M»yr'  ovv  yvva.iKwv  iraihasi  tiXXci  rw  TroTfuia  Tw  vvv 
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general  complaint  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  then'  holding  their 
assemblies  at  Thermopylae  onl!j.  The  Amphictyons,  therefore,  took 
up  arms,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Thessalian  Eurylochus,  de- 
stroyed Crissa.  Eurylochus  then  committed  the  superintendance  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi  to  the  Amphictyons,  whence  their  vernal  session 
was  aflerxjoards  held  at  Delphi.  Cyrrha  was  then  rebuilt,  again  became 
a  florishing  town,  and  again  a  subject  of  complaint :  and  as  the  Am- 
phictyons threatened  them  with  vengeance,  they  attacked  the  temple 
of  Delphi  itself.  Of  the  numerous  states  then,  interested  in  the  tem^ 
pie  and  its  treasury,  none  was  more  powerful,  none  was  more  respected, 
than  Atliens,  at  that  time  tinder  the  influence  of  Solon.  In  conse- 
quence, therefore,  of  the  interference  of  Athens,  he  was  elected  general 
of  the  army  of  the  God,  which,  under  his  command,  proved  successful. 

Solon  was  then  appointed  to  legi'late  for  this  bod}^  I  have  before 
■stated,  that  originally  every  Amphictyonic  city  sent  only  one'  repre- 
sentative, with  the  title  of  Pylagore,  charged  with  the  civil  interest  of 
his  republic;  Solon  added  another  representative  for  each  city,  under 
the  title  of  Hieromjiemon,'  having  priority  of  rank,  and  commissioned 
to  take  care  of  the  religious  concerns  of  the  community  :  so  that  from 
a  political  body  the  Amphictyons  were  now  reduced  to  an  assembly 
appointed  for  the  care  of  religion. 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  established  their  ascendancy  in 
Greece,  (which  was  about  the  time  of  Solon)  they  found  the  matters, 
over  which  the  Amphictyonic  body  presided,  highly  interesting  to 
them.selves,  but  the  council,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  Thes- 
salian votes,  not  within  their  influence.  They  therefore  avoided  such 
disturbance  as  was  likely  to  bring  the  society  into  notice.  They  took, 
however,  the  Delphians  under  their  peculiar  protection,  declaring  them 
a  sacred  people,  dedicated  to  the  God,  and  therefore  independent  of 
the  Council  of  Phocis.  Thus  the  treasury  and  temple  v/ere  brought 
under  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyons  in 
a  large  degree  superseded.  Hence,  from  that  time  to  the  period  of 
Demosthenes,  it  was  so  little  known  that  iEschines  was  obliged  to  ex- 
plain its  constitution  to  his  countrymen.  He  informed  them,  that  the 
right  of  representation  was  in  twelve  nations,  of  whom  he  mentions 
eleven,  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhsebians,  Mag- 
netes,  Locrians,  jEtolians,  Pfhiots,  Malians,  and  Phocians,  and  that  the 
votes  of  all  these  were  equal. 

The  circumstances  which  then  brought  it  into  notice  are  as  follow  : 
The  interest  of  the  Thebans,  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  had  greatly 
declined :  wishing   to  increase  it  by  the  conquest  of  Phocis,  and  by 

'  From  the  following  passage  of  Aristophanes,  it  seems  probable  that 
Athens  sent  more  than  one  Pylagore.  In  a  fragment  of  the  Qetrfiofopia- 
Sovtrai  Aeurepai,  XIII.  td.  Brunei:,  we  have  this—ayciBci  yueyaXar/;  TroXei 
"MKeiy  (fApovTua  <^aa\  t ov sTivXay 6 pas  koX  roy'lepofivijiiova. 

'  The  Hieromiiemon  was  chosen  by  lot  as  we  learn  from  Nubes,  624. — 
avS'  wi'  \a-)^ioy  'T7rep/3oXoj- Tj/res  lepofivrjfioveli',  KciTreiff  iKj)  fjpivu  rQv  ^eiov 
Tov  CT ef  av 0  V  a<j>}jpeOr},  which  lints  disclose  also  an  important  fact. 
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the  occupation  of  Delphi  and  its  treasury,  which  were  in  the  territory 
of  Phocis,  they  made  a  complaint  to  the  Amphictyons  that  the  Pho- 
cians  had  tilled  the  execrated  (;.ltiyicrT6v)  land.  This  was  in  the  year 
B.  C.  355.  A  decree  was  in  consequence  passed  that,  as  the  Cirrhsean 
land  had  been  devoted,  the  Phocians  must  immediately  cease  to  use  it, 
and  pay  a  fine  to  the  community,  as  a  partial  expiation  of  their  of- 
fence. Treatment  like  this  was  not  to  be  endured  ;  on  their  resisting 
the  decree,  a  crusade  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  was  proclaimed 
an-ainst  them  :  in  consequence  of  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Philo- 
ynelus,  they  seized  on  Delphi,  and  erased  the  decrees  against  Phocis 
and  Lacedccmon,  B.  C.  355.  Philomelus  then  fortified  Delphi, 
ravaged  Locris,  and  obtained  a  response  from  the  Pythoness, 
favorable  to  his  designs,  B.  C.  354.  He  defeated  also  the  Ozc- 
lian  Locrians,  v/ho  in  consequence  applied  to  Thebes  for  assistance: 
he  then  increased  the  number  of  his  mercenaries,  whom  he  again  car- 
ried into  Locris,  where  he  twice  defeated  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians, 
but  in  his  retreat  received  a  mortal  wound.  On  his  death  Onomarchus 
was  elected  general  autocrator.  This  hero  (B.  C.  353.)  having  drawn 
Athens,  Lacedsemon  and  Lycophron  Tagus  of  Fheras,  into  alliance 
with  liimself,  takes  Thronium  and  Amphissa,  plunders  Doris,  and 
seizes  on  Orchomenus,  makes  himself  master  of  the  treasury  at  Delphi, 
defeats  Philip  in  two  battles,  and  reduces  Thessaly,  which  is  however 
lost  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  at  Pagasas,  where  Onomarchus  is 
defeated  and  slain  by  Philip.  Phayllus,  a  third  of  this  trio  of  bro- 
thers, succeeds  to  the  command,  but  dies  of  a  consumption,  B.  C.  352, 
Phalscus,  son  of  Onomarchus,  succeeds  ;  his  countrymen  give  him 
Mnaseas  to  direct  his  inexperience,  who  soon  after  loses  his  lite  in  ac- 
tion. Phalsecus,  B.  C.  351,  invades  Bceotia,  but  shortly  after,  owing  to 
the  intrigues  of  Chares  the  Athenian,  is  deposed,  and  a  triumvirate 
elected,  during  which  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the  dilapidation  of  the 
Delphian  treasury.  The  triumviral  army  is  defeated  at  Plyampolis  ; 
the  result  of  this  battle  is,  that  Phalcecus  is  restored  to  command,  B.  C. 
348,  and  in  347  defeats  the  Thebans  in  several  battles.  Owing  to  these 
successive  defeats,  in  B.  C.  346,  the  Thebans  send  an  embassy  to  Phi-^ 
lip  desiring  his  assistance,  who  therefore  marches  to  the  straits  of 
Thermopylas  to  adjust  the  affair.  On  his  appearance  Phalascus  mi- 
grates, the  other  Phocians  surrender,  and  the  Amphictyonic  lav/  is 
carried  into  execution.  Three  of  the  Phocian  towns  are  dismantled 
of  fortifications,  and  the  rest  destroyed  :  their  double  vote  in  the  coun- 
cil is  also  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  is  given  to  Philip  and  his  pos- 
terity. From  the  time  of  Philip's  admission  into  this  body,  its  com- 
plete decline,  and  also  that  of  Greece,  may  be  dated  ;  its  subsequent 
changes  were  unimportant  and  uninteresting.  It  is  true  that  the  Pho- 
cians recovered  the  seat  which  they  had  lost,  by  their  defence  of  Del- 
phi against  the  Gauls  under  Brennus ;  yet  their  re-admission  gave  no 
supply  of  health  to  this  decaying  establishment.  The  details  of  its 
history  from  this  period  to  that  of  Augustus  are  little  known.  He,  on 
building  Nicopolis  in  honor  of  his  victory  at  Actium,  ordered  that  this 
new  city  should  be  admitted,  and  should  enjoy  the  vote  of  the  Mag- 
netes,  Malians,  ./Enians,  and  Pthiots,   who,  together  with  Thessaly, 
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were  joined  Into  one  Amphictyonic  state.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
there  were  thirty  of  these  confederated  cities,  of  which  Athens,  Del- 
phi, and  NicopoHs,  were  the  only  ones  which  sent  deputies  regularly. 
The  decree  of  Constantine,  which  suppressed  idolatrous  worship,  en- 
tirely destroyed  this  once  renowned  assembly. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  state  that  one  of  the  Hieromnemons  presided 
in  the  Council,  that  his  name,  together  with  his  title,  (which  was  that 
of  high  priest  of  Apollo)  was  prefixed  to  every  decree,  and  that  each 
state  enjoyed  this  honor  in  rotation. 

There  are  also  two  other  terms,  o-vn^^tov  'Afi(pi>crvivm  and  ix.KM<rli>i 
'AfApiKTvovi^v,  which  we  frequently  meet  in  iEschines  y.xru,  KTii«(pw»To?, 
that  have  not  yet  been  explained.  The  diiference  between  the  two  ap- 
pears to  be  this,  that  a-wi^^tov  'A/^cptxrvovm  means  a  regular  assembly  of 
those  deputies  only,  who  had  arightto  vote  at  the  stated  times;  and  that 
hixXwici  'Ay^^ix-rvovui  signifies  an  assembly  when  not  only  the  ordinary 
deputies  met,  but  when  the  ^iug^ol  attended,  Some  suppose  these 
^iifjg^Qi  to  have  been  called  to  koivcv  t2v  'AfcipiKTvovuv. 

Individuals,  with  the  exception  of  Ephialtes,  were  never  called  be- 
fore this  tribunal,  but  cities  were  frequently,  of  which  I  shall  only 
give  the  two  following  notorious  instances,  lest  this  article,  already  long, 
should  be  swollen  to  too  extensive  a  bulk  ;  1st.  When  the  Greeks  of- 
fered a  golden  tripod  to  Apollo  for  their  successes  against  the  Persians, 
and  Pausanias  had  placed  on  it  this  inscription, 

EaXkvojv  a.^yjfr/o'it  iTTit  o-rpoiTov  uXi<ri  Mvtaav 
Ylxva-civixg,  (pot/Sco  f/.vy,f,i'  KVidriKi  rooi. 

On  the  complaint  of  the  Plataeans,  the  Council  fined  the  Lacedemo- 
nians in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  talents.  2nd.  In  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Delians  concerning  the  patronage  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  they  settled  the  dispute.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  108th  Olympiad,  when  the  Delians  brought  a  charge  of  injustice 
against  the  Athenians.  Hyperides,  by  the  interposition  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, was  chosen,  instead  of  ^schines,  avv^acoi  on  the  occasion. 


REMARKS 
"  0?i  an  Error  in  the  Periplus  J' 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal, 

In  reading  Dr.  Vincent's  paper  "  On  an  Error  in  the  Periphis,'* 
1  perceive  the  Dean,  from  not  being  a  conchologist,  has  fallen 
into  an  error,  p.  324,  1.  'i9,  calling  tt/wo*  of  Procopius  ^'  pearl 
oysters."  The  siiell-iish  of  the  Ancients  so  called  in  Cireek,  and 
pinna  by  Latin  authors,  is  Xhe  pi}nia  pectinata,  or  rather  piningens 
of  Linnaeus ;  a  species  which  spins  a  line  silky  glossy  lock  of  fibres^ 
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for  the  purpose  of  affixing  itself  to  the  rock.  This  is  the  substance 
of  which  garments  have  been  made  formerly,  and  in  modern  limes. 
They  are  very  plentiful  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  have  been  found 
in  Devonshire.  The  gonis  phma  occurs  in  Lister,  and  all  concho- 
logists,  in  Colonel  Montagu's  Testacea  Britannica,  and  in  Dr. 
Llaton,  &c.  in  the  Linn.  Transactions.  The  reading  of  splov 
vfiTui  is  excellent ;  but  I  would  prefer  to  Dr.  Vincent's  amend- 
ment, in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  p.  3Q5,  the  following 
Trag*  axTJjv  TJ^j  ^ HTtiodoupou,  to  Xeyo[J.evov  TTtwiKov  (sc.  s^tov,  Slipr,) 
If  the  word  cvXXiyQix.zvov  is  retained,  it  involves  the  contradiction 
that  the  Iplov  was  spun  before  it  was  colhcted. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Xlvlovsg  MoigyagiTidsg  of 
antiquity  might  have  obtained  that  name,  not  only  IVoni  their 
shining^  texture,  but,  being  the  product  of  the  silky  tib res  of  the 
pinna,  they  might  likewise  be  appropriately  studded  with  pearls. 
If  Dr.  V.  or  any  other  of  your  readers  should  be  desirous  of  seeing 
this  silky  byssus^  as  it  has  been  called  by  some,  they  may  be  gra- 
tified by  a  visit  to  the  British  Museum.  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  fine  lock  of  it. 

Bath,  March  7,  181.5.  J.  STACKHOUSE. 
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No.  IV.— See  No.  XX.  p.  205. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Remarks  upon  Dr.  Bentlet/'s  Fragments 
of  Callimachus. 

Remark  III. 

Upon  proof  8,  P,  (to  return  at  last  to  our  Vindicator  himself)  you  are 
pleased,  Sir,  thus  to  express  yourself,  [p.  35.]  His  two  quotations  out 
of  Servius  upon  Virgil  are  transcribed  from  Mr.  Stanley,  verbatim. 

»  MapyajjTi'Jj;,  splendentes,  instar  Margaritarum, 
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»" 


Upon  which,  I  cannot  but  remark  to  you,  that  your  stile  is  somewhat 
too  positive  and  emphatic.  Arc  transcribed  from  Mr.  Stanley:  nay, 
•verbalim  transcribed  from  Mr.  Stanley  !  [Mr.  B.  p.  209.]  I  remember  I 
have  some  where  or  other  met  with  an  hard,  and  indeed  (when  rightly 
placed)  just  censure  past  upon  such  writers,  with  whom  positively  to 
aver,  and  assume  the  thing  in  question,  is  to  prone  it.  [Id.  p,  6?.] 
You  nuist  give  me  leave,  Sir,  upon  this  occasion,  to  ask  you,  I  will  not 
say  an  insulti?>g  question  or  two,  though  I  know  who  has  been  asked 
a  great  many  such  ;  but  that  would  be  an  iinmannerly  thing  in  such 
an  one  as  I  am,  to  ask  you  an  insulting  question  :  a  modest  question 
or  two,  I  hope  I  may  without  oftence  put  to  you.  Did  you  sec  Dr. 
Bentley  transcribe  these  two  quotations  out  of  Servius  upon  Virgil 
from  Mr.  Stanley?  Had  you  a  peep-hole  into  the  Dr.'s  study?  Or 
did  you  hang  your  head  over  his  shoulder  when  he  transcribed  these 
tjvo  quotations  ?  May  he  not  have  transcribed  them  out  of  Servius 
upon  Virgil  himself?  Or  are  the  Dr.'s  shelves,  or  is  the  King's  library 
unprovided  of  a  Servius  upon  Virgil?  Let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  to  be  thus 
positive  upon  uncertainties,  is,  even  in  the  most  trifling  and  indifferent 
matters,  foolish  and  ridiculous ;  but  in  such  cases,  where  my  neigh- 
bour's good  name  is  concerned,  highly  criminal.  And  yet  this,  with 
little  variation,  is  the  stile  of  your  whole  indictment :  this,  and  that, 
and  t'other  number  or  quotation,  is  transcribed  from,  or  taken  from, 
or  (with  a  transcribed,  or  taken  subintellect)  from  Mr.  Stanley  ;  which 
the  Dr.  makes  his  awn  ;  [p.  46,  64.]  which  the  Dr.  claims  for  his  own  ; 
v/hich  Dr.  Bentley,  without  naming  his  Benefactor,  has  conjidently 
made  his  own.  Yes,  conjiderttly.  Sir.  But  there  I  shall  meet  you 
again  by  and  by.  And  then  will  it  be  seen  who  is  the  ccnjldent 
man. 

I  had  also  designed  to  have  made  something  of  remark  upon  your 
proof  4.  The  quotation  out  of  Clemens  Alexaudrinus,  n.  Q.  you  posi- 
tively aver  is  in  Mr.  Stanley's  Collection.  Bat  that  quotation  out  of 
Clemens  I  verily  believe  is  not  in  ?;Ir.  Stanley.  That  quotation  begins 
with  tiiese  words,  }Lwjjopt(i)}>  yop  6  TroiriTi)s,  Sec.  Now  [  desire  the  reader  to 
collate  the  MS.  Is  the  word  IBIS!  in  Mr.  Stanley  ?  If  not :  tlsen  are 
you  taken  positively  averring  lUit  only  an  uncertainty,  l)ut  an  untruth. 
For  if  that  quotation  be  not  there  the  same,  as  it  is  in  Dr.  Bentley,  'tis 
(as  to  our  present  argument)  the  same  thing  as  if  it  were  not  there  at  all. 
If  the  Dr.  both  produces  it  from  a  new  authority,  neither  in  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, nor  referred  to  by  him ;  and  with  a  Lection  materially  different 
both  from  Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  and  from  all  the  printed  copies  of  Clemens 
Alex. ;  the  consequences  from  thence  are  plaiti ;  ergo,  1.  I'he  Dr.  did 
not  transcribe  it  from  Rlr.  Stanley;  and  ergo,  jou  are  a  false  accuser. 
2.  The  Dr.  did  not  fetch  it  from  the  Index  ;  since  he  gives  it  dift'erently 
from  all  the  printed  copies  to  which  alone  the  Index  could  have  re- 
ferred him.  3.  Though  this  passage  had  escaped  both  Mr.  Stanley 
and  all  the  other  Collectors,  yet  the  Dr.  would  have  had  it,  since  he 
produces  it  fn  m  an  authority  which  none,  as  far  as  I  can  iind,  ever  so 
much  as  thought  of  besides  himself.  And  therefore  this  quotation  also 
out  of  Clemens  Alexaiidr.  n.  2.  must  be  added  to  those  two  others 
from  the  same  Author,  n.  87,  133.  Sup.  p.  60.  and  what  is  said  upon 
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them  be  repeated  upon  this  ;  vvliieh  the  Dr.  would  have  had,  though 
he  had  never  had  the  sight  of  a  printed  Clemeus  Alex.  vid.  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's  Collection,  p.  345.  Thus  have  you  again  alleged  against  the  Dr. 
as  an  undeniable  proof  of  his  plagiarism  from  Mr.  Stanley,  an  instance, 
which  undeniably  proves  the  contrary,  and  verifies  what  I  have  before 
observed  upon  the  writings  against  Dr.  Benlley,  that  the  more  is  al- 
leged against  him,  the  more  (to  any  man  that  will  be  at  the  paias  of 
examining  into  the  matter,  and  is  capable  of  doing  it)  is  proved  for 
him.  I  have  read,  Sir,  your  page  85.  but  that  is  so  far  from  helping 
yoii  out,  that  it  doth  but  sink  you  the  deeper  in  the  mire,  and  afford 
still  fresh  demonstration  against  you  :  as  perhaps,  if  I  can  tind  paper- 
room  for  it  (for  I  have  almost  exceeded  my  bomids  already)  I  may  par- 
ticularly shew  you  in  a  place  by  itself. 

I  shall  detain  the  reader  no  longer  upon  this  Decad  the  first,  nor 
trouble  him  with  any  more  of  these  tedious  remarks.  1  nsay  now  leave 
it  to  himself,  to  imagine  what  work  might  have  been  made  with  the 
Vindicator's  nndeniables,  should  I  have  examined  every  particular  as 
specially  as  I  have  done  these  few.  And  there  are  abundance  more 
of  the  same  kind.  I  shall  now  just  cast  up  the  accounts,  and  see  how 
the  case  stands  between  the  Dr.  and  Mr.  Stanley  upon  this  Decad  the 
first,  and  then  dispatch  the  remainder  of  my  work  with  all  the  expe- 
dition imaginable. 

The  Accounts  of  Decad  the  First. 

Within  the  compass  of  Decad  the  First,  there  are  in  all,  quotations 
l6.  Of  which  in  Mr.  Stanley  J.  For  that  quotation  just  now  uani^d 
from  Clemens  Alexand.  n.  2.  and  those  two  from  Didynuis  upon 
Homer,  n.  5,  6.  for  the  reasons  before  given,  I  shall  make  bold  to 
bring  over  to  the  Dr.'s  side.  Of  these  ?•  in  Mr.  Stanley,  every  one 
(but  that  from  Suidas,)  n.  1.  Indexed  :  sc.  5.  of  them  in  the  Books 
from  whence  they  are  taken ;  and  the  other,  viz.  Martial's  Epigram  in 
Parrhasius,  by  Gruter  to  his  Fax  Artium,  ut  supra. 

In  Dr.  Bentley,  quotations  9.  not  one  of  them,  that  I  know  of,  so 
indexed.  Corrections  5.  (his  right  accenting  the  word"At:ria  I  ac- 
count for  one)  not  in  Mr.  Stanley.  [In  Mr.  St.  and  Suid.  'Akticl.]  So 
that  though  the  Dr.'s  some  additions  rise  up  but  very  thin  here  in 
comparison  of  what  they  do  in  the  following  part  of  his  collection,  yet 
they  are  even  here  two  to  one  for  what  is  in  Mr.  Stanley ;  to  which  the 
consideration  of  indexed  and  not  indexed  added  will  give  a  farther 
advantage.  Nota  speciatim,  n.  4.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  not  indexed ; 
in  Dr.  Bentley  :  not  in  Mr.  Stanley,  vid.  supr.  p.  54.  55. 

The  Second  Decad  of  Proofs. 

V.  A  quotation  out  of  the  Etymologicon,  n.  12. — Pr.  11. 

W.  A  Lexicographer,  Exc.  1.     Index,  Exc.  2.  in  Spanheirn,  Exc.  5. 

V.  Out  of  Stephan.  Byzant.  n.  13.  Pr.  12. 

W.  Just  as  before,  Exc.  1,  2,  5. 

V.  Another  of  the  same,  n.  14. — Pr.  13. 

W.  Index. 

V.  Out  of  the  Etymologicon^  n.  17. — Pr.  14. 
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W.  As  Proofs  11,  12.     Exc.  1,  2,  5. 
"V.  Out  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  n.  18. — Pr.  15. 
W.  Gruter's  Index,  Exc,  2.  vid.  &  sup.  p.  54,  S5. 
V.  Out  of  the  Etyuiologicoii,  n.  19. — Pr.  16. 
W.  Indexed  and  in  Vulcanius,  Exc.  1,2,  3. 
V.  A  quotation  from  Didynius  upon  Homer,  n.  20. — Pr.  \J. 
W.  N.  B.     No  proof.     Not  in   Mr.   Stanley,  vide  supr.   Dec.  1. 
Rem.  1.  p.  26,  &c. 

V.  Out  of  tlie  Scholiast  upon  Sophocles,  n.  21. — Pr.  18. 

W.  A  Scholiast,  Exc.   1.  in  Spanheim,  Exc.  5-  vide  &  supr.  p.  35. 

V.  Out  of  Priscian,  or  Hephaistion,  n.  27. — Pr.  19. 

W.  Index,  Exc.  2.  Spanheim,  Exc.  5. 

V.  Out  of  the  Etymologicon,  n.  28.— Pr.  20. 

W.  As  proofs,  1  ],  12,  14,  Exc.  1,  2,  5. 

The  Accounts  of  Decad  the  Second. 

In  Dr.  Bentley,  quotations  23  :  in  Mr.  Stanley  10.  or  (perhaps)  1  f , 
In  the  Dr.  corrections  and  explications  14.  not  in  Mr.  Stanley;  though 
indeed  several  of  these  corrections  being  but  the  same  emendation  re- 
peated (sc.  AlriCiv  into  \l-mv)  I  am  content  to  discount  half  the 
number. 

N.  B.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  n.  13,  14.  indexed;  in  Mr.  Stanley. 
N.  15,  16,  23,  24,  not  indexed;  in  Dr.  Beutley  :  not  in  Mr.  Stanley. 

The  Third  Decad  of  Proofs. 

V.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  n.  29-  -Pr.  21. 

W.  Index. 

V.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  n.  32.— Pr.  22. 

W.  Index. 

V.  Hephtestion,  n.  36.— Pr.  23. 

W.  Index.  Exc.  2.  Spanheim,  Exc.  5. 

V.  Athenaeus,  11.  37.— Pr.  24. 

W.  Index,  in  Vulcanius,  Dacier,  and  Spanheim,  Exc.  2,  3,  5. 

V.  Another  of  the  same,  n.  38. — Pr.  25. 

W.  Answer  the  same,  Exc.  2,  3,  5. 

V.  Etymologicon,  u.  40.— Pr.  26. 

\V.  Index,  Spanheim,  as  proofs  11,  &c.  Exc.  1,  2,  5, 

V.  Petronius  Arbiter,  ibid.— Pr.  27. 

W.  Dacier,  inter  Testimonia  Veterum,  Exc.  3. 

V.  Suidas,  11.  41.— Pr.  28. 

W.  Suidas. 

V.  Suidas,  n.  42.— Pr.  29. 

W.  Suidas. 

V.  Suidas,  n.  43.— Pr.  30. 

W.  Suidas. 

The  Accounts  of  Decad  the  Third. 

Quotations  in  Dr.  Bentley  between  30  and  40.  in  Mr.  Stanley  10. 
Emendations  and  explications  (direct  and  incidental)  in  Dr.  Bentley 
about  a  dozen,  of  which,  I  presume,  iu  Mr.  Stanley  none. 


I 
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N.  B.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  n.  29,  32,  indexed,  in  Mr.  Stanley. 
N.  30,  31,  33.  not  indexed  ;  in  Dr,  Benlley  :  not  in  Mr.  Stanley. 

The  Fourth  Decad  of  Proofs. 

V.  Suidas,  n.  44.— Pr.  31. 

W.  Suidas. 

V.  Suidas,  n.  4(5.— Pr.  32. 

\V.  Suidas. 

V.  A  quotation  out  of  Suidas,  with  a    reference   to  the  Scholiast 
upon  Apollonius,  n.  49. — Pr.  3.?. 

W.  Of  Suidas  enough  already.     As  for  the  reference  to  the  Scho- 
liast upon  Apollonius  Rliodius,  vid.  supr.  p.  35. 

V.  A  Fragment  out  of  Athenieus,  (I  suppose)  n.  50.  (Q.  is  it  out  of 
Suidas  too  t  vid.  supr.  p.  45.  53.) — Pr.  34. 

W.  Index  to  Athenaeus,  Exc.  2.  in  Spanheim,  Exc.  5. 

V.  Etymologicon,  n.  51. — Pr.  35. 

W.  Index,  in  Vulcanius,  Exc.  1,2,  3. 

V.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  n.  51.  (repetito.) — Pr.36. 

W.  Index. 

V.  A  Fragment  from  Olympiodorus,  n.  52. — Pr.  3}\ 

W.  In  Vulcanius,  and  Dacier,  Exc.  3. 

V.  Etymologicon,  n.  53. — Pr.  38. 

W.  Index,  Vulcanius,  Exc.  1,2,  3. 

V.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  n.  54. — Pr.  39. 

W.  Index. 

V.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  n.  55. — Pr.  40. 

W.  Index. 

The  Accounts  of  Decad  the  Fourth. 

Quotations  in  Dr.  Bentley  between  30  and  40.  in  Mr.  Stanley  10. 
(or  perhaps  one  or  two  references  more,)  emendations  in  Dr.  Bentley 
more  than  a  dozen,  of  which  there  are  three  in  Mr.  Stanley,  sc. 
those  two  n.  49,  52.  mentioned  above,  p.  22.  marg.  and  a  third  of 
fiods  Gwoi  into  (iuvaaoo'i,  n.  46".  which  is  also  in  Mr.  Spanheim,  p.  275. 
(vid.  Exc.  5.)  confirmed  by'Mr.  Spanheim,with  one  quotation  from  the 
Scholiast  upon  Homer,  by  Dr.  Bentley  with  two  from  the  same  Scho- 
liast, vide  et  Except.  7 .  In  Dr.  Bentley,  explications  several,  of  which 
in  Mr.  Stanley,  I  presume,  none. 

These  four  Decads  have  taken  in  more  than  half  of  our  vindicator's 
proofs.  The  remaiuder  of  them  I  promised  to  dispatch  by  whole- 
sale. 

V.  Num.  57,  58,  59 >  60,  65,  o(?,  67,  68,  69,  71,  72,  7^,  7f, 
79,  82,  84,  86,  87,  92,  93,  96,— from  Mr.  Stanley. 

W.  N.  57.  Stephanus  Byz.  Index,  58.  Hesychius,  the  very  store- 
house of  .the  Dr.'s  alphabetical  learning. — Supr.  p.  9- 

2.  Vide  et  Mr.  B.  p.  1 97.  and  Dr.  B/s  answer,  Pref.  p.  80.  &  Epist. 
ad  fin.  Malel.  ciim  passim,  tvim  maxime  p.  33,  34.  &  seqq.  'Tis  in- 
dexed, n.  59.  Suidas.  60.  Nicandri  Scholiastes,  'Exc.  1.  vide  et  supn 
p.  56.  n.  <d5.  Scholiast  on  Callimachus,  Exc.  1.  But  who'd  have 
thought  it  ?    The  Dr.  so  busy  in  collecting  the  Fragments  of  Calli- 
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inaclius,  and  making  bis  observations  upon  him  ;  and  yet  not  read  tlie 
Scholiast  on  Calliinachus  ?  Prodisy  !  N.()6.  Suidas,  Vulcanius.  Da- 
cier,  Spauheins.  67.  Etymolofjicoii,  indexed.  6S.  Suidas  and  j>rinted 
in  all  the  editions  of  Callinuichus.  09-  Athena?us  ;  indexed,  Vulca- 
nius, Dacier.  71.  Suidas.  72.  Athenieus,  Index,  Spanlieim.  75-  S(e- 
phanus  Byz.  indexed,  '(J.  Scholiast  upon  Pindar,  indexed,  Dacier. 
79-  Zenobius,  a  known  Parasraiographer,  and  the  Dr.  is  a  great 
dealer  in  proverbs  of  all  languages,  especially  Greek,  Mr.  B.  p.  285. 
supr.  Concess.  1.  p.  7.  n.  S2.  Steph.  Byzant.  indexed,  Spanheim,  S4. 
Suidas.  So.  Etymologicon,  indexed,  Vulcanius,  Dacier,  Spanheim,  (all 
with  the  correction  izpij).  87.  Clemens  Alex,  indexed,  Spanheim,  vid. 
et  supr.  p.  60.  n.  ^-1.  Suidas.  ^3.  Amnionius  irepl  Xp|.  a  little  alpha- 
betical piece  of  about  an  hour's  reading  and  culling,  printed  at  the  end 
of  Scapula's  Lexicon,  Exc.  i.  vide  supr.  p.  56'.  n.  §6.  Etymologicon, 
indexed,  Vulcanius. 

The  Dr.'s  some  additions  in  this  part  of  his  collection,  sc.  from  n, 
b7 .  p.  321.  to  n.  103.  p.  3o5.  are  so  numerous,  and  so  very  unpro- 
portioned  to  those  iew  things  in  Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  that  there's  no  stat- 
ing accounts  between  them.  And  yet  as  I  have  (after  our  vindicator's 
method)  drawn  up  the  numbers,  n.  37,  58,  59,  &c.  they  make  an  hand- 
some shew  against  him.  But  as  for  that,  let  the  reader  see  what  hath 
been  said  before,  p.  33.  and  let  the  collator  turn  to  n.  66,  and  consult 
Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  p.  35.  There  he  will  find  a  little  scrap  of  a  Frag- 
ment from  out  of  Suidas,  But  the  putting  this  Fragment  into  its  pro- 
j)er  measures,  the  correcting  the  Etymologicon,  the  reducing  it  to  its 
proper  place,  the  confirming  it  from  Tzetzes,  and  from  that  place  in 
Plutarch,  from  whence  Tzetzes  produces  it ;  this  is  all  the  Dr.'s  own. 
From  all  which  it  appears  that  this  Fragment  would  have  been  in  Dr. 
Bentley,  though  it  had  scaped  all  the  other  collectors,  ut  supr. 
Then  follows  in  the  Dr.  about  a  page  and  half  of  quotations,  correc- 
tions, and  explications,  of  which  but  one  line,  and  that  from  the  Ety- 
mologicon, indexed,  in  Mr.  Stanley  ;  at  least  but  that  one  line  in  this 
place.  For  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  all  the  four  verses  of  this  Frag- 
ment, n.  67.  as  from  Stobieus,  may  be  in  Mr.  Stanley,  but  misplaced, 
sc.  among  the  epigrams.  Then  three  quotations  in  Mr.  Stanley,  sc. 
68.  out  of  Suidas,  printed  with  all  the  editions  of  Callimachus,  69. 
Athenaeus,  index'd,  n.  71-  ^^  Fragment  out  of  Suidas,  corrected  indeed 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  but  crudely,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  sufficiently 
shews  how  hastily  and  incuriously  he  drew  up  this  imperfect  draught. 
For  these  three  quotations  in  Mr.  Stanley,  about  as  many  pages  in 
Dr.  Beutley.  N.  75.  in  Mr.  Stanley,  one  quotatioii  out  of  Steph.  By- 
zantinus,  indexed,  in  Dr.  Bentley  two  out  of  the  same  Lexicographer, 
not  indexed.  Then  in  Dr.  Bentley  about  9  or  10  pages,  small  letter 
and  close  print ;  for  which  only  a  little  marginal  relisrence  (by  and  by 
to  be  considered)  in  Mr.  Stanley.  From  thence  n.  76.  p.  337.  to  n. 
100.  p.  345.  He  will  Hud  the  Dr.'s  some  additions  bearing  much  the 
same  proportion  as  before  under  the  several  Decads.  After  n.  ^6.  p. 
344.  to  n.  l03.  p.  355.  The  Dr.'s  some  additions  do  so  drown  the 
some  quotations  in  ISlr.  Stanley's  MS.  that  one  must  look  very  hard 
to  get  now  and  then  a   sight  of  one  of  them,  saving  some  of  the  large 
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rapitals,  that  is,  the  titles  of  some  of  Callimachus  his  tvorks  from 
Suidas  and  Athena^us,  in  Mr.  Stanley,  and  in  Dr.  Bentley,  and  in  Vul- 
cauius,  and  in  Dacier,  and  very  few  of  them  not  in  every  editioir  of 
Callimachus,  that  hath  yet  come  from  the  press,  and  yet,  saith  our 
Vindicator,  transcribed  from  Mr.  Stanley ;  yes,  transcribed  from  Mr. 
Stanley,  in  whom  had  not  the  Doctor  met  them,  in  vain  had  they  been 
in  every  printed  Callimachus. 

Tiius  have  1  gone  through  all  those  proofs  of  our  Vindicator,  which 
lie  in  the  direct  line,  and  examined  them  one  by  one.  I  have  consi- 
dered them  all  with  great  fairness,  I  am  sure,  and,  I  fear,  with  more 
exactness  than  they  will  be  thought  to  deserve.  And  now,  without 
mincing  the  matter,  I  dare  boldly  pronounce  my  self  victor  in  this 
cause.  No  reader,  I  am  sure,  that  understands  any  thing  of  the  sub- 
ject we  are  upon,  can  think  anyone  of  all  these  proofs  against  the  Dr. 
undeniable.  And  as  for  him  that  understands  nothing  of  it ;  let  him 
hold  his  peace,  and  not  run  on  (as  has  been  of  late  the  humour  of  the 
town)  clamouring  upon  Dr.  Bentley  for  he  knows  not  what.  Only 
because  Mr.  B.  hath  the  talent  of  telling  a  story  very  prettily,  there- 
fore Dr.  B.  is  a  dunce,  a  clown,  a  pedant,  and  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  B.'s 
Book. 

But  one  demonstrative  argument  you  have  against  the  Dr.  not  as  yet 
so  much  as  once  touched  upon  by  me :  and  that  is  the  method  in 
which  his  collection  is  digested.  The  Dr.'s  Fragments  and  quotations 
are  a  great  part  of  them  printed  in  the  very  self  same  order  and  me- 
thod in  which  they  stand  in  Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  And  though  two  men 
might  light  upon  the  same  quotations,  yet  how  should  they  hit  upon  it 
to  set  them  down  in  the  same  order,  without  having  written  the  oi>e 
after  the  other?  Ihis  indeed  to  a  man  that  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter  bears  the  appearance  of  an  argument,  and  you  seem  to  lay  a 
great  stress  upon  it. 

I  shall  prove,  say  you,  that  Mr.  Stanley's  locks  were  picked,  and  his 
trunks  rifled;  [P.  3 '2.]  and  that  (among  other  things)  Dr.  Bentley's 
method,  in  marshalling  his  Fragments,  was  taken  from  that  very  learned 
gentleman.  And  in  the  next  page,  But  it's  remarkable,  that  to  manage 
the  affair  dextrously.  Dr.  Bentley  has" in  some  places  (it  may  be  be- 
lieved wilfully,  and  to  conceal  the  fraud)  inverted  the  order  of  the  MS. 
And  much  to  the  same  purpose,  but  somewhat  more  satirically,  do 
you  deliver  yourself,  p.  78. 

Now  what  is  this  method?  what  deep  contrivance  was  therein  it, 
that  Dr.  Bentley  could  not  have  reached  it  himself?  This  method  is 
purely  alphabetical ;  that  is,  the  several  titles  of  the  lost  pieces  of 
Callimachus  are  set  down  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  as,  A.  ireol 
'Ayd'i'wu.  B.  Bpdy^os.  T.  TaXareUi,  &c.  and  under  these  titles  are 
placed  the  several  Fragments  or  quotations  properly  belonging  to  them. 
But  there  being  many  Fragments  bearing  no  title,  nor  carrying  in  them 
any  plain  indication  to  what  tracts  of  that  author  they  belonged,  these 
are  thrown  together  promiscuously  at  the  end  of  the  other,  under  the 
common  character  of  Fragmenta  incerti  loci.  This  is  that  method 
which  our  Vindicator  makes  so  strong  an  argument  aganst  the  Dr.  thav. 
which  a  more  obvious  thought  could  not  have  entered  into  any  man's 
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head,  than  to  put  things  which  have  no  dependance  one  upon  the  other 
into  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  In  this  alphabetical  order,  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Stanley  drew  up  his  impertVct  draught,  were  collected  and  di- 
gested the  Fragments  of  Aristophanes,  .-^ischylus,  Sophocles,  Euri- 
pides, Thcophrastus,  Varro,  Nigidius  Figulus,  Lucilius,  and  several 
others.  So  that  the  Dr.  how  natural  soever  it  may  be  to  him  to  trans- 
gress the  rules  of  method,  when  he  is  solely  under  his  own  govern- 
ment, yet  had  here  precedents  enough  before  him  besides  Mr. 
Stanley's  MS.  to  have  given  him  this  lucky  hint.  And  this  I  think 
may  sullice  for  that  mighty  argument  of  your's,  the  regular  digestion  of 
his  Fragments. 

But  it's  very  remarkable,  that  to  manage  the  affair  dextrously,  Dr. 
Bentley  has  in  some  places  (it  may  be  believed  wilfully,  and  to  conceal 
the  fraud)  inverted  the  order  of  the  MS.  But  this,  you  say,  will  be 
remembered  in  due  time  and  place. 

In  the  plain,  unafl'ected  stile.  Sir,  nothing  in  tire  world  could  have 
been  more  nonsensically  suggested.  Dr.  Bentley  (to  conceal  the 
fraud)  takes  the  directest  course  in  the  world  (had  there  been  any 
fraud  in  the  matter)  to  have  discovered  it.  For  could  he  have  laid 
himself  more  open  to  a  discovery,  than  by  transcribing  Mr.  Stanley's 
method  ?  and  setting  down  his  quotations  in  such  order,  that  every  one 
that  was  so  minded,  might,  without  being  at  more  pains  for  it,  than 
just  to  turn  over  the  leaves  one  by  one,  trace  him  line  by  line  ?  Dex- 
trous management !  Besides,  what  need  at  that  time  had  the  Dr.  of 
such  precautioji  ?  I  presume,  when  that  MS.  was,  in  so  friendly  a 
manner,  put  into  his  hands,  he  had  little  apprehension  of  its  being 
likely  ever  to  be  given  in  as  evidence  against  him. 

But  he  hath  in  some  places  inverted  the  order  of  the  MS. 
Yes,  Sir,  in  some  places ;  and  you  have  been  pleased  to  mark  them 
out:  and  such  they  are,  as  will  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  shew  both 
what  a  precious  Vindicator  Mr.  Stanley's  Manes  have  met  with,  and 
how  hastily  that  very  learned  gentleman  (as  the  wisest  men  may  do) 
committed  his  first  thoughts  to  his  private  papers.  But  the  name  of 
Mr  Stanley  is  too  well  known  to  suffer  any  thing  by  such  a  vindica- 
tion. 

Your  instances  are  these  that  follow. 

V.  That  citation  out  of  Stobaeus,  A(V.  d,  which  Mr.  Stanley  hath 
given  under  the  head  "Er/;. 

W.  But  Mr.  Stanley  would  never  have  printed  it  so  as  you  have 
done  it  for  him.     That  citation  begins, 
Yr]pa(TK€i  5'   6   ytjOo;v  Keivos  eXa(pp6repoy. 

"Ett//  are  Hexameters,  this  is  Eleiiiac.  The  Dr.'s  correction  of  ejrwy 
into  A/r/wv  is  certain  ;  your  learned  story  of  the  two  Trincavells,  p. 
48.  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

To  this  class  of  the  Dr.'s  wilful  variations  from  Mr.  Stanley's  MS. 
on  purpose  to  conceal  the  fraud  belongs  also  that  omission  of  the  Tit. 
'Apyovs  OiKKT/iioi,  'ApKctbia,  omitted  (say  you)  by  the  Dr.  for  what 
reason  I  know  not. 

The  case,  I  presume,  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  Tit.  rXavKos, 
sup. 
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V.  BAPBAPIKA  No//£^<a,  vind.  p.  40.  So  Suidas  gives  the  title 
aqreeable  lo  Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  (Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  you  mean,  agree- 
able to  Suidas).  But  Dr.  Bentley  having  made  the  citation  his  own, 
p.  349.  hath  inverted  the  order  of  the  words,  for  what  reason  himself 
best  knows. 

W.  I  fansie  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  his  reason,  sc.  because  such 
quotations  standing  as  titles,  whether  in  indexes  or  elsewhere,  must 
stand  with  the  leading  word  (which  is  generally  the  substantive)  fore- 
most. Mausacus  in  his  Dissert.  Critic,  in  Harpocrat.  cites  this  Title 
at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  always  with  the  word  No//(/xa  standing  first. 
So  dofh  A.  Schottus  in  his  Adagia,  p.  l()4.  not.  in  loc.  CaUimachus 
in  Noniimis  Barbaricis,  What  fraud  were  these  two  critics  interested 
to  conceal  ? 

You  have  another  of  them,  p.  43,  44.  which  happily  afforded  you 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  in  that  most  prodigiously  learned  paren- 
thesis of  near  a  page  long.  I  pass  it  over ;  leaving  Casaubon  and  Dr. 
Bentley  to  maintain  their  ground  against  yourself  and  Natalis  Conies. 

Dr.  B.'s  n.  192.  is  placed  by  Mr.  Stanley  under  Tit.  'EXeyeJa,  pro- 
bably, you  say.  But  there's  no  other  guessing  at  a  probability  here,  than 
that  Hepbsestion  mentions  it  as  an  eXeyeloi',  that  is,  as  his  design  there 
plainly  implies,  Numero  elegiaco.  It  may  have  belonged  to  his  Epi- 
grams or  any  other  piece  of  CaUimachus,  written  in  long  and  short 
verse,  as  well  as  to  his  Book  of  Elegies  properly  so  called  :  and  there- 
fore Dr.  B.  had  reason  to  fling  it  amongst  his  Fragm.  inc.  loci, 

V.  The  quotation  out  of  Steph.  de  Urbib.  (vind.  p.  52.)  which  Dr. 
Bentley  hath  omitted,  but  inserted  in  his  notes  on  the  entire  Epi- 
grams. 

W.  And  to  them  it  belonged,  vid.  Indicem  in  Stephan.  v.  CaUi- 
machus. 

V.  Ibid.  Dr.  B.  n.  103.  The  Fragment  beginning  Kal  fjikv  'AX>}r. 
of  which  Mr.  Stanley  saith,  Cogitandum  an  non  ad  A'trm  heec  perti- 
neant,  an  ad  librum  irepi  'XywvtDV. 

W.  It  being  but  a  cogitandura  an  non,  it  is  still  an  incertum,  and 
tlierefore  properly  placed  by  the  Dr.  amongst  the  Fr.  incerti  loci. 

There  is  anotiier  of  them  also,  p.  51.  sc.  Dr.  B.'s  n.  142.  But  upon 
that  Fragment  you  having  bestowed  some  observations  of  your  own, 
at  present  I  pass  it  by. 

Dr.  B.'s  n.  299.  of  which  you  say,  p.  bS.  under  this  head  (sc  of 
"lAMEOI  &  XwXia/ujSoi)  Mr.  Stanley  Viiiiks  Num.  299.  in  Dr.  Bentley's 
collection,  ad  Choliambos  istha^c  refero.  Certainly,  Sir,  you  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  transcribing  your  MS.  Mr.  Stanley  could  never  have 
held  the  pen  in  his  hand  in  so  dreaming  a  condition,  as  to  have  written 
what  you  print  upon  him.  Put  on  your  critical  spectacles,  and  look 
on  your  MS.  again.  Is  it  not  ad  lambos  istheec  refero  ?  That  Frag- 
ment is  only  these  three  words,  To  b'  e'^w  aelias,  which  is  manifestly  the 
end  of  an  lambick.  A  Choliamblck,  sir,  always  ends  in  two  long  syl- 
lables. And  yet  thus  it  stands  in  your  second  edition.  No  body 
takes  any  care  of  you. 

P.  59.  you  have  these  words.  Why  so  plain  a  passage  should   be 
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transported  (transposed  another  man  would  have  said,  but  metaphors 
are  elegant)  let  the  reader  judge. 

Innuendo,  to  conceal  the  I'rciud.  This  so  plain  a  passage,  (a  passage 
so  plainly  belonging  to  the  Tit.  Trepi  oprfwy,  you  mean)  is  in  Dr.  B.  n. 
321.  Aiyt?os  a/x([)iyvii€is,  which  Mr.  Stanley  with  great  jtidgnient 
(say  you)  hatli  placed  uiuier  the  foresaid  Tit.  de  Avibus.  In  great 
haste  would  another  man  have  said.  For  Callimachus  his  book  of 
birds  was  manifestly  (as  any  ojie  may  collect  from  the  quotations  re- 
ferring to  it  pruduced  by  Dr.  B.  p.  34f),  350.)  written  in  prose,  and 
this  Fragment  is  as  manifestly  the  end  of  an  Hexameter,  as  appears 
both  fiom  the  feet  and  the  epithet  'A/.irj>iY.  which  is  purely  poetical. 
So  that  this  passage  plainly  appearing  not  to  belong  to  the  Tit.  Trept 
opj'twr;  ai]d  it  not  appearing  lo  what  ether  piece  it  might  belong,  Dr. 
Jientley  had  good  reason  to  throw  it  among  the  Fr.  incerti  loci. 

An  instance  or  two  more  of  this  kind  perhaps  I  may  have  over- 
looked :  but  these  already  produced  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  reader,  that  the  Dr.  nught  have  some  other  reason  for  inverting 
(if  he  did  invert,  or  so  much  as  took  any  notice  of  it)  the  order  of 
your  MS.  Nor  need  I  say  more  to  this  mighty  argument:  the  Dr.'s 
collection  stands  in  the  same  order  as  Mr.  Stanley's.  Being  both 
drawn  up  alphabetically,  it  must  be  so,  as  far  as  that  alphabetical  me- 
thod holds,  and  saving  in  some  few  places,  where  Mr.  Stanley  had  not 
so  properly  disposed  his  collections :  and  there  we  find  the  Dr.  hath 
inverted  the  order  of  the  MS. 

I  was  speaking  e'en  now  of  a  confident  man,  and  promised  you  a 
meeting  again  upon  that  point.  Though  I  am  somewhat  in  haste,  I 
am  unwilling  to  balk  your  expectation.  Let  the  reader  look  over 
once  again  this  list  of  numbers. 

Num.  11,  ip,  34,  37,  38,  40,  41,  42,  4>6,  51,  52,  53,  66,  67, 
68,  72,  77,  S6,  87,  92,  96". 

These  numbers  make  up  at  least  one  third  part  of  your  direct  num- 
ber-proofs against  the  Dr.  now  let  the  reader  turn  to  p.  20.  Exc.  3. 
Let  him  cast  his  eyes  over  the  several  Decads,  and  that  list  of  num- 
bers at  the  end  of  them,  and  observe  how  often  he  will  find  there  the 
name  of  Vulcanius  and  Dacier.  All  and  every  one  of  these  nunibers 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  printed  collections : 
and  this  methinks  is  somewhat  confidently  done  of  the  Vindicator  to 
charge  them  all  upon  the  Dr.  as  stole  from  Mr.  Stanley,  vid.  supr.  p. 
72.  One  or  two  of  them.  Sir,  to  explain  my  meaning  by,  I  shall 
single  out  for  you. 

Upon  Dr.  B.'s  n.  S(j.  you  have  this  remark,  [P.  56.]  The  third  out 
of  Plutarch  with  the  correction  irpb,  n.  86.  i.  e.  Both  n.  86.  and  the  cor- 
rection Trpo,  stole  from  Mr.  Stanley.  But,  sir,  this  correction  itpo,  is 
no  correction,  nor  is  it  taken  from  Mr,  Stanley's  MS.  Trpo  it  is  printed 
in  all  the  editions  of  Plutarch,  Trpo  it  is  printed  in  the  Scholiast  upon 
Theocritus,  Trpo  it  is  in  Vulcanius,  [P.  266.]  Trpo  in  Dacier,  Trpo  in 
Spanheim,  Trpo  it  is  I  believe  in  all  the  books  you  can  show  me,  saving 
in  the  text  of  the  Etymologicon  (or  in  other  books  as  directly  trans- 
cribed from  thence)  where  the  Lection  Trpos  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
making  neither  sense  nor  verse,  and  accordingly  was,  long  before  Mr, 
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Stauley's  time  corrected  by  Sylburgitis,  not.  in  loc.  And  yet  is  this 
correction  irpu  charged  by  you  upon  the  Dr.  as  stole  from  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's MS.  And  have  I  not  reason  to  say  of  you,  that  vou  are  either  a 
man  of  very  little  reading,  if  you  did  not  know  this ;  or  if  you  did 
know  it,  then  I  do  not  abuse  you  in  giving  you  the  character  of  a 
person  of  a  very  singular  confidence. 

To  conclude  with  that  which  forced  me  upon  making  this  animad- 
version upon  you.  p.  46.  Ele2ia  dc  com.  Berenices,  XaXu/3wv  ws 
h-n-oKoiTo  yh'os,  in  Mr.  Stanley,  which  Dr.  Bentley,  say  you,  without 
owning  his  benefactor,  hath  confidently  made  his  own.  Have  you 
never  read  any  books,  sir,  but  Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  1  Is  not  this  to  af- 
front your  reader  ?  To  suppose  him  so  careless,  so  credulous,  so  un- 
versed in  books,  as  not  to  know  how  very  common  this  quotation  out 
of  the  Scholiast  upon  Apollonius,  as  applied  to  this  very  passage  in 
Catullus,  is  grown  ever  since  the  time  of  Politian  ?  'Tis  ))rinted  in  Vul- 
canius,  [Miscellan.  c.  6S.]and  in  Dacier's  Callimachus,  in  Muretus,  in 
Scaliger,  in  the  Catullus  cum  not.  var.  In  usum  Delphini.  Is.  Vossii. 
Nay,  I  very  much  question,  whether  there  be  a  Catullus  printed  for 
above  this  hundred  years,  if  with  Notes  upon  him,  in  which  this  quo^ 
tation  is  wanting;  which  Dr.  Bentley,  without  naming  his  benefactor, 
has  confidently  made  his  own. 

But  there  is  another  quotation,  sir,  just  after  tliis  in  Dr.  Bentley, 
which  though  common  enough  in  itself,  yet  as  corrected  and  applied 
to  another  passage  in  this  same  elegy  in  Catullus,  perhaps  you  will 
not  find  in  any  body  else  save  in  the  Dr.  sc.  o-)/v  -e  Kuprjv  w/joaa  crov  re 
/S/oj/,  quod  sic  latine  vertit  Catullus,  v.  40. — Adjuro  teque  tuuinque 
caput.  And  since  he  could  out  of  his  own  observation  refer  tiiis  later 
Fragment  of  Callimachus  to  its  proper  place  in  Catullus,  which  none 
before  him  had  done  ;  'tis  very  probable,  he  would  have  done  the  like 
with  the  former  himself,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  other  hands. 

To  this  class  of  confidentism,  I  shall  also  reduce  another  little  par- 
cel of  the  Dr.'s  quotations,  and  with  them  conclude  this  tedious  work 
of  counting  figures. 

The  quotation  out  of  Suidas.  v.  At?i/joa///3.  Dr.  B.  p.  339.  out  of 
Harpocration,  v.  "Iwj',  p.  352.  Out  of  Athenjcus,  Tit.  Travrobair. 
ffvy-ypa/ifi.  p.  351.  Out  of  Clemens  Alexandr.  Tit.  "lAiMBOI,  & 
XwX/a/</l  p.  337. 

All  these  quotations  also  I  find  you  charging  upon  the  Dr.  as  taken 
from  Mr.  Stanley.  But,  sir,  every  one  of  these  quotations  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Dr.'s  Epist.  ad  fin.  Malel.  And  that  epistle  was 
printed  before  he  ever  saw  your  MS.  I  need  not  paraphrase  any  far- 
ther upon  this.  vid.  supr.  p.  20.  Exc.  4.  You  must  give  the  Dr. 
leave,  sir,  to  play  the  plagiary  a  little  upon  himself 

Vide  Mr.  B.  p.  192.  confer  cum  Dr.  B.'s  epist.  ad  fin.  ad  Malel. 
lin.  1.  Memini.  His  Dissertation  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Wotton,  lin.  1. 
I  remember,  vide  &  seqq.  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Epistolas.  ad  Fam.  lib.  7. 
ep.  28.  Memini.  &  lib.  5.  ep.  13.  Quanquara.  lib.  10.  ep.  19. 
Quanquam.  &  lib.  o.ep.  16.  Etsi,  ibid.  ep.  18,  iQ.  Etsi,  &  lib.  6. 
ep.  12.  Gratulor  tibi.  ibid.  ep.  15.  Tibi  gratulor.  &  lib.  7.  ep.  19. 
vide  quanti,  lib.  J 6.  ep.  5.  vide  quanta,  &  fam.  lib.  7  ep.  27.  Miror» 
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ad  Attic,  lib.  13.  ep.  10.     Minime  miror.  ad  Attic,  lib.  13.  ep.  S5.    O 
rem  indignani!  ibid.  ep.  3S.  O  inctedibilem  vanitateiu  ! 

As  to  the  Dr.'s  numerous  coincifleiices  with  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  quo- 
tations of  the  Ancients,  I  think,  I  have  given  a  tolerably  fair  account 
of  them.  But  you  have  not  yet  done  with  him.  There  are  still  be- 
hind his  notes  and  animadversions  upon  this  poet,  a  great  part  of 
which,  you  assure  us,  are  taken  from  that  very  learned  gentleman. 
If  you  could  make  out  this,  you  would  do  somewhat.  But  this  great 
part  you  speak  of,  I  am  incUneil  to  believe  the  collator  will  find  to  be  ^ 
scarce  one  in  fifty,  and  those  very  few,  wherein  they  do  concur  to  be 
either  such  with  which  the  index  here  also  supplied  Mr.  Stanley,  or 
else  so  very  obvious  in  themselves,  that  no  man  tolerably  versed  in 
these  sorts  of  studies  could  have  missed  of  them,  vid.  supr.  Exc.  7- 
As  you  have  been  merciful  to  the  Dr.  upon  this  point,  and  not  over- 
loaded him  with  numbers,  I  will  take  them  in  order  one  by  one,  as 
you  have  given  them. 

V.  In  the  Dr.'s  note  on  the  hymn,  in  Jov.  [P.  6g.]  (v.  3.  p.  458.)  the 
correction  of  TitjXoyoi'wr  into  IltjXayovwv,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Etymologicon,  and  Hesychius;  from  Mr.  Stanley. 

W.  Indexed  in  the  Etymologicon,  who  sent  him  in  course  to  the 
same  word  in  Hesychius.  Besides  the  quotations  from  these  two 
Lexicographers,  Dr.  Bentley  hath  seven  more.  Qu.  how  many  of  them 
ju  the  MS).  ?  A  correction  of  the  text  of  Hesychius,  sc.  yipovres  into 
yiyavTes.     Q.  Is  that  also  in  Mr.  Stanley  ?     Qu. 

V.  The  correction  of  kinvicTcreTcu  into  eirifiltTyerai,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Scholiast  upon  Callimachus,  ofAldus's  edition,  and  of 
the  like  examples  from  Callimachus  himself ;  all  transcribed  from  Mr. 
Stanley's  excellent  notes. 

W.  This  seems  to  be  spoken  somewhat  too  confidently.  May  not 
the  Dr.  have  seen  Aldus  his  edition  of  Callimachus?  May  he  not  have 
read  over  tlie  Scholiast  on  Callimachus  1  May  he  not  have  transcribed 
those  passages  out  of  Callimachus  from  Callimachus  himself?  [Supr. 
p.  70.]  The  Dr.  alledges  Frobenius  his  edition  also,  gives  an  authority 
out  of  Homer,  offers  a  second  conjecture  upon  the  text  of  Callimachus, 
with  a  grammatical  reason  for  it.  Is  all  this  transcribed  from  Mr. 
Stanley  ?     Yes,  all  you  say.     Qu. 

V.  His  third  Note  of  the  same  Hymn  is  much  of  the  complexion 
with  that  of  iNJr.  Stanley,  as  are  others  that  follow. 

W.  Those  that  follow  make  up  near  eight  pages.  Are  they  all  in 
Mr.  Stanley  ?  or  the  greatest  part  of  them  ?  or  any  of  them  1  For  in 
saying,  they  are  much  of  the  complexion  with  those  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
you  speak  as  much  nothing  as  'tis  possible  for  a  man  to  speak.  Either 
they  are  the  same,  or  they  are  not  the  same.  If  the  same  ;  undoubt- 
edly we  should  have  heard  of  it :  if  not  the  same  with  Mr.  Stanley, 
not  transcribed  from  him.  lliat  two  men,  well  versed  in  the  same 
sort  of  studies,  writing  upon  the  same  subject,  should  not  in  some, 
nay  in  many  instances,  hit  upon  much  the  same  things  is  next  to  im- 
possible; which  makes  me  wonder,  that  even  the  first  strokes  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  pen  should  not,  throughout  the  whole,  have  afforded  you 
more  instances  of  this  kind  against  the  Dr.  vid.  supr.  Exc.  7.  p.  21. 
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But  a  very  small  variation  in  matters  of  this  riaturo,  be  it  but  of  a 
word,  or  syllable,  or  letter  or  two,  gives  a  clear  difterent  complexion 
to  the  whole.  After  a  leap  of  eight  pages  in  comes  Mr.  Stanley 
again  with 

V.  The  correction  of  "Ibav  into  "Iba,  not.  in  Hymn.  Lavacr.  Pallad, 
Dr.B.  p.  466. 

W.  The  sense  absolutely  required  this  correction ;  'twas  to  a  man 
never  so  little  vers'd  in  these  studies,  an  easie  and  obvious  correction. 
The  Dr.  gives  the  grammatical  reason  for  it,  and  confirms  it  by  two 
or  three  authorities  for  the  like  mode  of  expression ;  Q.  Are  they  all 
in  Mr.  Stanley  ? 

V.  Dr.  B.  not.  ibid,  in  v.  130.  A  quotation  out  of  the  Etymolo- 
gicon  magnum  with  another  out  of  Lactantius. 

W.  Both  which  the  Dr.'s  own  industry  may  have  supplied  him  with, 
as  well  as  it  did  with  the  other  quotations  to  the  same  puryjose  from 
Atheuaeus,  Hesychius,  Nicander,  with  the  Epigram  out  of  Gruter's  in- 
scriptions, an  exquisite  correction  and  explication  of  that  Epigram,  at- 
tempted but  not  with  the  like  success  by  Scaliger.  Q.  Are  all  these 
things  in  Mr.  Stanley  ?  Mr.  Spanheim's  notes  upon  the  same  passage 
are  much  of  the  same  complexion.  [P.  642.]  Had  he  also  the  hint 
from  your  MS.?  v.    Exc.  5.  supr. 

Toward  the  lower  end  of  the  third  page  following,  we  meet  with 
Mr.  Stanley  again. 

V.  In  Dr.  B.'s  notes  in  Hymn,  in  Ccrer.  v.  133.  p.  4(39.  a  correction 
of  the  text  upon  the  authority  of  the  Etymologicon,  and  Hesychius, 
and  of  an  old  edition  of  Callimachus.  [P.  70.] 

W.  Index'd  in  the  Etymologicon  ;  to  turn  to  Hesychius  in  the 
same  word  was  no  very  laborious  search  ;  in  consulting  the  several  edi- 
tions of  books  Dr.  Bentley  is  not  less  curious  than  was  Mr.  Stanley. 
In  the  Dr.  I  find  the  Etymologicon  itself  twice  corrected  ;  the  gram- 
matical analogy  of  the  word  evrjTreXia  very  nice  and  particular  ;  a 
quotation  out  of  Eusebius ;  a  censure  upon  Luc.  Holsteiiius,  his  mis- 
taken correction  of  that  passage  in  Eusebius  in  his  notes  upon  Porphyry; 
a  very  pertinent  quotation  from  Theocritus,  with  an  Epigram  of  Crina- 
goras  never  before  published.  Qu.  Are  all  these  things  in  Mr.  Stanley? 

Thus  much  for  the  Dr.'s  notes  and  animadversions  upon  the  Hymni, 
wherein  the  accounts  between  him  and  Mr.  Stanley  stand  thus.  The 
Dr.  hath  upward  of  ]  2  pages,  for  which  I  very  much  question,  whe- 
ther the  collator  will  find  so  many  lines  in  Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  and 
even  of  them,  the  first  hint  (as  to  the  greatest  part  of  them)  taken 
from  the  index  to  the  Etymologicon,  and  pursued  by  turning  to  the 
same  word  in  Hesychius.  As  for  the  Dr.'s  notes  and  animadversions 
upon  the  other  part  of  this  poet  (as  his  Epigrams  and  Fragments)  I 
pretty  confidently  presume  they  will  be  found  to  exceed  the  MS.  iu 
yet  a  far  greater  proportion.  And  yet  hath  our  honest  Vindicator  the 
confidence  to  say  of  the  Dr.'s  notes  and  animadversions,  a  great  part  of 
them  taken  from  Mr.  Stanley.  Not  a  line  for  a  page,  one  place  with 
another,  I  dare  say.  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  the  nicety  of  your 
distinction  between  notes  and  animadversions.  [P.  32.]  A  great  part 
of  his  notes,  you  say,  and  some  of  his  animadversions.    But  taking 
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thfm  in  both  together,  of  the  Dr.'s  I  know  not  how  many  scores  of 
cmious  and  (if  we  may  believe  Gratvius)  very  vahiable  notes  and  ani- 
madversions upon  the  Epigrams,  [Prooera.  p.  5.]  1  do  not  find  so  much 
as  one  charged  upon  him  as  borrowed  from  Mr.  Stanley :  of  his  I 
know  not  how  many  scores  of  the  same  upon  the  Fragments  within 
the  line  of  your  comparison,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  but  four;  three 
of  them  already  accounted  for;  sc.  that  of  akdXXrj  into  ctoXt/,  of 
ftovs  (tCjos  into  i3ov(t(t6os,  and  that  of  hevhpov  into  hevhpeov  iu  this  quo- 
tation out  of  tiie  Scholiast  upon  Apollonius. 

Nat  flit  TO  piKvuv 

"Zvcpap  e/Lior,  kcu  tovto  to  bevhpeov  avov  lov  Trcp. 
Scan  the  verse,  sir,  (vid.  &  supr.  p.  22,  70.)  To  which  you  have  here 
added  a  fourth. 

V.  The  critick  upon  N.  85.  is  taken  from  Salmasius  de  Usuris, 
p.   40. 

W.  That  book,  Salmasius  de  Usuris  I  have  not  by  me,  and  there- 
fore can  say  nothing  to  it. 

V.  Only  the  Dr.  reads  ckov  for  eicel,  which  might  have  been  spared. 
W.  Which  might  have  been  spared !  so  far  from  that,  that  the 
whole  stress  of  the  correction  lies  upon  that  very  word  otcov,  without 
which  there's  no  sense  to  be  made  of  that  Fragment.  And  the  cor- 
rection oicov  you  allow  to  be  the  Dr.'s  own.  As  for  the  other  part  of 
the  correction,  of  KoWvyoy  into  KoWofjvv  he  took  it  (with  the  easiest 
change  imaginable)  from  Vossius  MS.  vid.  loc.  n.  S5.  Dr.  B,  p.  339- 

From  n.  S.*).  you  take  a  leap  to  n.  148.  Was  it  out  of  the  merci- 
fulness of  your  inclinations  that  you  were  so  forbearing  of  the  Dr.  or 
for  want  of  matter  against  him  ?  He  that  is  half  so  well  acquainted 
with  you  as  I  am,  wdl  suspect  the  latter. 

V.  The  reading  ^treot,  n.  148.  is  from  the  same  author,  [P.  72.] 
W.  'Tis   not  from   the  same  author,  sir;  but  from   Helladius,  in 
whose  very  words  and  syllables  the  Dr.  gives  this  Lection,   Corrigenda 
sunt  ex  Helladio.     The  correction   is   of  S^eol  into  j'/t^cot.     Scan  the 
verse  again.     'Tis  an  elegiac. 

^oiTiieiv  ayaB^Di   TroXkaias  ii'i^eoi. 
Now  from  n.  148.  another  leap  to  n.  242. 

V.  Ivyypd/ufiara  for  ypofifjaTa,  n.  242.  which  Dr.  Bentley  assumes 
(to  himself,  sliould  have  been  added)  is  taken  from  the  MSS.  of 
Ammonius.     [P.  72.] 

W.  Were  I  in  company  with  you,  I  would  ask  you,  how  many  MSS. 
of  Ammonius  have  you  seen  1  I  believe  you  mean,  from  Ammonius  in 
the  MS.  sc.  in  Mr.  Stanley's  MS.  not  MSS.  Such  little  scapes  of 
the  press  your  book  is  full  of. 

The  Lection  avyypdfifj.a~a  was  natural,  easie,  unavoidable,  ready 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  Etymologicon,  and  in  Ammonius  himself. 

Thus  have  you  done  with  all  the  Dr.'s  notes  and  animadversions 
stole  from  Mr.  Stanley.  Which  what  they  are  both  for  number  and  qua- 
lity, let  the  reader  judge,  and  the  collator  farther  inquire  into.  You 
go  on. 

V.  To  which  I  shall  add  a  probable  correction  or  two  of  some 
other  Fragments. 
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W.  Very  opportunely  !  And  so  liave  you  fiirly  brought  me  to 
those  observations  of  your  own,  [P.  2.]  Which  I  promised  you  to  set 
jn  a  place  by  themselves:  and  'tis  pity  I  cannot  aft'ord  them  more 
room,  for  they  are  most  incomparable  things. 


EPISTOLA 

CUR.   G.   HEYNE, 
GULIELMO    VINCENT, 

NUNC  PRIMUM  IN  LUCEM  DATA. 

*^*  Hanc  Epistolam  manu  suu  exaravit  G.  V.  in  exemplar. 
Quastionis  de  Legione  Manliand,  &;c.  impress.  Londin.  A.  D. 
1793,  quod  dono  olim  gratuitoque  dedit  ipse  Editor  doctissimus 
Colleg.  SS.  et  Individ.  Trinitat.  apud  Cantabrig.  "  Filius  (ut 
canit  avToypafov)  Matri  ben^  nieritae." 

GuLiELMo  Vincent  S.  P.  Chr.  G.  Heyne. 

XlUMANiTATE  tua  per  literas  suavissimas  milii  significata,  et  be- 
nevolentia.  erga  me,  an  tuae  scriptionis  elegantia,  ingenii  acumine  et 
subtilitate  magis  delectatus  fuerim,  difficile  est  dictu.  Rem  enim 
non  niod6  per  se  arduam  et  difficilem,  verum  etiam  lectionis  cor- 
ruptelii  obscuratam,  cognitu  tamen  ad  rem  militarem  Komanam 
utilissimam,  ingeniose  et  feliciter  expediisti.  Itaque  dissertationera 
tuam  popularibus  meis  recensu  literano  Gottingensium  diurnorum 
in  notitiam  adduxi.  Idque  feci  tanto  lubentius,  quoniam  ex  nos- 
tratibus  vir  doctus,  idemque  reimilitaris  peritus,  i^ast,  in  libro  Ger- 
manice  scripto  super  antiquitate  militari  liomana,  in  eodem  loco 
illustrando,  ante  hos  xii  annos  crat  versatus,  ciii  Te  vidi  in  pluri- 
mis  consentanea  proposuisse.  Ciam  vix  fieri  possit  ut  ejus  libri 
copia  tibi  fiat,  vir  doctissime,  non  cunctabor  tibi  breviter  appo- 
nere  ea  quffi  super  eodem  argumento  ille  perscripsit ;  non  enim  in- 
jucundum   tibi  fore   spero,  si  cognoveris  in  aliis   te  consentire,  in 

aliis  viri  docti  acumen  supervisse. 

Prim6  docet,  non  unam  eandemque  Legionis  Romanae  constitu- 

tionem  ac  dispositionem   per  omnia   tempera   fuisse ;   ad  rfieliora 

processisse  Romanos,  male  confundi  Polybianam  rationem  et  tralii 

ad  antiquiora  tempora. 

Ah  origine  legio  divisa  erat  in  xxx  centurias,  et  iv  tribubus 

constitutis  a  Servio,  videntur  aut  x  centuriaB  accessisse,  aut,  cum 
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pro  3000  nunc  4000  hominum  numerus  esset,  nuraerus  eoruni  qui 
in  quaque  centuriii  es&ent,  esse  auctus,  sensim  pro  centuriis  nomen 
manipulorum  invaluit. 

Sub  coss.  legio  in  tres  ordines  hastatorum,  principum  et  triario- 
rum  est  divisa :  ita  legio  facta  4.3  manipulorum,  cum  ordo  unus- 
quisque  xv  manipulos  haberet. 

At  ennn  Polybii  aetate  legio  constabat  xxx  manipulis,  unicuique 
ordini  x  manipulis  assignatis  :  sed  numero  virorum  in  manipulis 
duplicato,  principum  quidem  et  hastatorum  manente  pristino  nu- 
mero triariorum,  iterum  aliae  mutationes  factEe  sequentibus  tempori- 
bus  nunc  et  coepere  x  cohortes  in  legione  esse.  Jam  ad  medium 
tempus  spectat  Livii  locus. 

In  verbis  vexatis  :  quia  sub  signis,  earum  nnam  primum  piluni 
tocabat  (deleto  quamque)  atque  hic  ingenue  fateor,  rationem  tuam 
expediendi  locum  multo  tnagis  mihi  probari ;  nolim  tamen  partem 
ordines  iterum  interpretari  :  sed  sunt  partes  ordinis  miiuscujusque 
tres,  quffi  sub  tribus  vexillis  erant.  Sequentia  ita  conslituit  Nastius, 
ut  expungat  vocem  vexillum  ;  et  ea  retrahit  ad  antecedentem  vocem 
ordo,  hoc  modo ;  vocabant. — Tribus  ex  vexillis  constabat  (scil.  ordo 
unusquisque)  centum  octogiuta  sex  homines  erant. 

Itaque  hunc   computum   conficit :  erant,  inquit,  in  legione   15 
manipuli  hastatorum,  quorum  unusquisque  cum  iis  qui  pra^erant, 
63  virorum  erat       --------     945 

Attributi  singulis  manipulis  leves  viceni  milites  -         -     300 

15  manipuli  principum  _-_„--     945 


Restant  triarii  cum  rorariis  et  accensis:  quorum  sunt  xv  or- 
dines, unusquisque  ordo  186  hominuni  sub  tribus  vexillis  (vexillum 
adeo  erat  (J'j  vnorum) 

jam  186              15  vexilla  triariorum           -  _         _         _     030 

15               15  vexiila  rora riorum          -  -          _          _     930 

— '              15  vexilla  accensoruni        -  -         .         _     930 

2,790  


'2,790 


2,190 
2,790 

4,930  quern  numernm  rotund^  extulit  Livius,  5,000. 

Dehis  nemo  melius  judicabit  te  ipso  :  ciun  tarn  pra;clarum  in 
hisce  rebus  studium  posueris,  quod  mihi  nunc  vel  maxime  cordi 
curaeque  est,  cum  tu  semel  benevolentia^  tuai  tesseram  ad  me  mi- 
seris,  rogo  ut  hujus  fructum  mihi  concedas  perpetuum  :  quando- 
quidem  nihil  gravius  esse  potest,  quam  bono  aliquo  quod  fortuna 
obtulerit,  repente  iterum  excidere.     Quod  si  itaque  tua  opera  aliud 
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a  te  ingenii  doctrinfeque  specimen  prodieiit,  eo  me  ut  quamprimum 
exhilares,  memorem  te  esse  volo.  Vale.  Scr.  Gottingae  Kal.  Fe- 
bruar.  1794. 
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INSANIA. 

Procul  a  mea  tims  sit  furor  omnis,  hera^  domo; 

Alios  age  incitatos,  alios  age  rabidos.  Catullus. 

iJwk,  papavereo  metuenda  Insania  thyrso. 
Magna  animi  Regina,  tuos  quis  dignus  honores, 
Terroremque  canat  ?  Stupet  ingentem  obruta  luctum 
Mens  ipsa,  et  surdis  incumbit  nescia  curis. 
Te  dace,  Taenareis  nequicquam  erepta  catenis, 
Morbi  nocte  peril,  brutumque  ingloria  corpus 
Vis  animas  fovet,  et  Letbasa  involvitur  umbra. 

Vos,  morbi  unde  caput,  Musae,  quo  Numine  laeso 
Deficiat  scintilla  Dei,  moremque  medendi 
Dicite :  nam  vestra  quondam  ditione  per  altum 
Pierius  raptat  vatem  furor,  et  sacer  urget 
Febre  calor  :  Felix,  quern  ludit  amabilis  error. 
Qui  viles  hominum  ccetus,  terrasque  jacentes 
Sub  pedibus  videt,  et  prinio  sublimis  in  axe 
McEnia  siderei  supra  volat  ignea  mutidi ! 

Mentis  ut  alma  dies,  vitai  in  limine  prime, 
Tardior  exoritur,  quasi  magna  nocte  sepultas 
Vidimus,  et  lentas  anima;  languescere  vires. 
Nee  medicae  prosunt  artes,  neque  tirmior  aetas. 
Scilicet  haec  vitio  proles  damnata  parentum 
Lacte  venenatos,  morborum  semina,  succos 
Combibit,  et  toto  permiscet  corpore  pestem. 
Sin  animo  obstantes  olim  ferventior  astus 
Discutiat  nebulas,  recreate  lampade,  victor 
Effulget  Deus,  et  maturo  regnat  honore. 

Saepe  imprudentes  latuit,  mox  viribus  auctis 
Arsurum,  exiguaque  potens  ab  origine  virus 
Crudescit,  ciim  sole  novo  peritura  juventus 
Emicat  exultim,  atque  hyemis  secura  futurse- 
Quin  te  ue  taciti  fallant  vestigia  morbi. 
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Contemplator,  ades^  stispectique  intima  cordis 
Ingenia,  et  varium  mentis  pra&discere  morem 
Cura  sit :  Ah  !  dubiis  anirai  vis  enlhea  gemmis 
Pullulat  ante  diem,  et  leviter  per  florea  culta 
Luxiiriat  Sophias  ;  non  illi  dona  negarunt 
Aonides,  Clariusque  Pater ;  tamen  ore  micanti 
Nescio  qui  solendent  ignes,  et,  more  ferariim, 
Lumina  vibrantur  tremulis  arentia  flammis, 
Saspe  gravis  temere,  et  notS^  crudelior,  ira 
Exardet,  longasqiie  trahuiit  insomnia  noctes. 

Quia  ubi  desertaj  juvenis  confinia  sylvae 
Nocte  petet,  solusque  horas  numerabit  inerleS;, 
IgnarLss  qua  causa  niali,  quo  cura  levetur 
AuxiUo  ;  iEgseos  audaci  mittere  succos, 
Concreto  licuit  stagnantem  sanguine  venam 
Caedere,  et  occultam  cerebro  deducere  febrim. 
Scilicet  et  lenti  studio  placuere  laborcs  ; 
Rus  quoque  pensa  dabit ;  blandi  juvenilia  ruris 
Munera  suscipiat :  laxos  Ignavia  sensus 
Submit,  et  cura,  Dirisque  sequacibus,  angit. 

Saspe  ego,  quum  primos  Phoebe  curvaret  honores, 
Omnia  morborum  concurrere  pra&lia  vidi, 
Quie  spreta  ratione  animam  cerebrique  medullas 
Concuterent :  auraene  leves  quia  conciat  asstus, 
Undantesque  trahat  subita  vertigine  sensus ; 
An  quia  nostra  regat  mutato  Cynthia  vultu 
Corpora,  et  cethereae  ccelestia  semma  mentis. 

Sin  gravior  morbi  facies,  et  corpore  toto 
Flammata  accensos  rabies  depascitur  artus, 
Inque  animo  ultrices  bacchantur  Erinnyos  irse, 
JSec  iux  ul!a  super,  nee  divinas  halitus  aurag 
Dividat  ingentes  tenebras?,  sacrumque  rcducat 
Manejubar;  melici  victuni  dulcedme  plectri 
Mulcere,  et  mo!li  properes  deflectere  somno. 

Quid  cui  saevus  Amor  vitae  nascentia  rumpit 
Fata,  novumque  diem,  diraque  in  caede  triuniphans 
Templa  Dedm,  et  sacros  animte  proculcat  hoiiores  ? 

Myrtus  ubi  facilem  prieberet  amantibus  umbram^ 
Subdita  odoratae  viigo  Lavinia  sylvan 
Flet  noctem,  et  spretos  volis  aeternat  amores. 
Lilia  marmoreo  candent  exsanguia  collo, 
Nee  rosa  in  ore  sedet ;  pulchra  cervice  cadentes 
Incomti  fluitant  crines,  auiuque  feruntur. 
Qui  sacer  igne  suo  radiabat  nuper,  ocellus 
Humenti  languore  tacet  :  ceu  saepe  videmus 
Pallere  ardentem  pluvia  inter  nubila  Phcebumj 
Serus  ut  occiduos  declinat  vespere  currus. 
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Hen,  pietas  !  Heu,  Ifesa  fides  !  Diirlssime  Divum, 
Tautane  te  puias  ceperunt  ta'dia  form*, 
Iniprobe  Amor  ?  Sic  spem  teneram,  sic  irrita  veris 
Doiia  rapi,  tumuloque  novos  marcescere  flores  ? 

Orta  dies  roseo  formosum  lumine  corpus, 
Victa  niente,  videt :  nemorum  ilia  silentia  quasrit 
Altorum  ;  ilia,  sacra  peragrans  umbracula  sjlva?, 
Frondosumque  Larem,  stratisque  cubilia  ramis 
iEstatem  colit,  et  viridi  tranquiila  sub  antro 
Ducit  inextincta)  jucunda  oblivia  curae. 

Sponte  sua  cerasique  ferunt,  cornique  rubentes, 
Glandigeroeque  escam  quercus,  Telliire  ministra, 
Poculaque  uiubrosi  fundunt  Acheloia  colles. 

Saepe  vaga  palans  dumeta  per  avia  planlii 
Subsecat  incultam,  capiti  decus,  ungue  corollam, 
Pallentes  violas,  (violam  tu,  Daphni,  colebas) 
Indigenasque  rosas,  (primos  rosa  junxit  amores) 
Nee  rosa  cur  placeat  memiuit,  violaeve  legeuti. 

Quin  ubi  sanguineis  decoraiitur  honoribus  orni, 
Strideotesque  fremunt  sylvae,  primoque  cadentes 
Frigore  sordescunt  herbae,  cava  tecta  relinquit, 
Multa  gemens,  dubioque  fugit  Lavinia  gressu 
In  iiemora  alta  procul,  glacieque  horrentia  rura. 

At  tremula  emicuit  tandem  rationis  imago 
Luce  brevi ;  velut  uudisonos  pallentia  latd 
Fulgura  praestringunt  campos,  noctemque  repellunt : 
Ciescit  hyems,  tacitaque  polum  complectitur  umbra. 
Ilia  quidem  Eiysias  nioriens  reminiscitur  horas, 
Et  voti  melos,  et  mellitae  semina  curce, 
Et  te,  Daphni — sed  extremis  conatibus  a?gr«; 
Deficiunt  animi,  rigidoque  labantia  membra 
Composuit  lecto,  serumque  effudit  amorem. 
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Gray's  Translations  from  the  Anthologia  Gr^ca. 

In  Bacch(Z  furentis  statuam. 

Credite,  non  viva  est  Maenas ;  non  spirat  imago, 
Artificis  rabiem  miscuit  are  mauus. 
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In  Alexaiidrum  are  effictum. 

Quantum  audet,  Lysippe,  manus  tua?  surgit  in  cere 
Spiritus,  atque  oculis  bellicus  ignis  adest. 

Spectate  hos  vultus,  miserisque  ignoscite  Persis  : 
Quid  mirum,  inibelles  si  leo  '  sparsit  oves  ? 


In  Medea  imaginem,  nohile  Timomachi  opus. 

En  ubi  Medeae  vai  ius  dolor  aestuat  ore, 

Jamque  animum  nati,  jamque  maritus,  habent ! 

Succenset,  miseret,  medio  exarcescit  amore, 
Dum  furor,  inque  oculo  gutta  minante  tremit. 

Cernis  adhuc  dubiam  ;  quid  enim  ?  licet  impia  matris 
Colchidos,  at  non  sit  dextera  Timomachi. 


In  Niohes  Statuam. 

Fecerat  e  viva  lapidem  me  Jupiter ;  at  me 
Praxiteles  vivara  reddidit  e  lapide. 


In  Veneris  Statuam  ipsi  Dea  ohlatam. 

Te  tibi,  sancta,  fero  nudam  ;  formosius  ipsa 
Cum  tibi,  quod  ferrem,  te,  Dea,  nil  habui. 


l 


In  Amorem  dormientem. 

Docte  puer  vigiles  mortalibus  addere  curas, 
Anne  potest  in  te  somnus  habere  locum  ? 

Laxi  juxta  arcus,  et  fax  suspensa  quiescit, 
Dormit  et  in  pharetra  clausa  sagitta  sua ; 


*  In  the  course  of  our  metrical  observations,  we  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  object  to  the  position  of  a  short  vowel  before  a  word  beginning  with 
sc.  sp.  sq.  St.  We  have  proved  by  quotations  in  our  First  No.,  that  when 
the  best  Latin  Poets  allowed  themselves  that  liberty,  they  generally  left 
the  vowel  short,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Greek  poetry.  But  that  they 
anxiously  avoided  that  p-jsition  is  clear  from  the  example  of  Virgil.  Every 
observer  of  metrical  collocations  must  have  observed  tli-it  he  never  employs 
words,  which  could  not  be  used  but  in  that  position,  i'or  scelestus,  a  word 
frequently  found  in  the  Odes  of  Horace,  he  uniformly  uses  sceleratus-  Gray 
has  more  than  once  departed  from  this  rule.  In  one  instance,  in  his  Epistie 
from  Sophonisba  to  Masinissa,  he  has  made  the  short  syllable  long : 
Nescio  quid  vultum  molle  spirare  taendo. 

His  friend  West  has  imitated  that  modern  practice  -. 
Do  libi  sponte  mayius. 

We  know  that  the  present  system  of  Eton  is  more  accurate.     It  never  al- 
lows the  short  syllable;  but  we  wish  to  see  the  long  equally  banished. 
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Longe  mater  abest ;  longe  Cythere'ia  turba  : 

Verum  ausint  alii  te  prope  ferrc  pedeni, 
Non  ego ;  nam  metui  valde,  niihi,  periide,  quiddam 

Forsan  et  in  somuis  ne  meditere  mali. 

Ex  Platoue. 

Itur  in  Idalios  tractus,  felicia  regna, 

Fundit  ubi  densam  myrtea  sylva  coraam, 
Intus  amor  teucram  visiis  spirare  quietem, 

Dum  roseo  roseos  imprimit  ore  toros  : 
Sublimem  procul  a  ramis  pendere  pliaretram, 

Et  de  laiiguidula  spicula  lapsa  manu, 
Vidimus,  et  risu  raolli  diducta  labella 

Murmure  quae  assiduo  pervolitabat  apes. 


Iitfontem  aqita  calida. 

Sub  platanis  puer  Idalius  prope  fluminis  undam 

Dormiit,  iu  ripa  deposuitque  facem. 
Tempus  adest,  socice,  Nympharum  audentior  una, 

Tempus  adest,  ultra  quid  dubitamus  ?  ait. 
Ilicet  incurrit,  pestem  ut  divumque  hominumque 

Lampada  collectis  exanimaret  aquis  : 
Demens !  nam  neqiiiit  sjEvam  restinguere  flammatn 

Nympha,  sed  ipsa  ignes  traxit,  et  inde  calet. 

Irrepsisse  suas  murem  videt  Argus  in  ffides, 
Atque  ait,  heus,  a  me  nunquid,  amice,  velis  ? 

Ille  autem  ridens,  raetuas  nihil,  inquit ;  apud  te, 
O  bone,  non  epulas,  hospitium  petimus. 


Ilanc  tibl  Rufuius  mitfit,  Rhodoclea,  coronam, 
Has  tibi  decerpens  texerat  ipse  rosas  ; 

Est  viola,  est  anemone,  est  suave-rubens  hyacinthus, 
Mistaque  Narcisso  lutea  caltha  suo  : 

Sume  ;  sed  aspiciens,  oli,  fidere  desine  formae  ; 
Qui  pinxit,  brevis  est,  sertaque  teque,  color. 


yld  Amor  em. 
Paulisper  vigiles,  oro,  compesce  dolores, 

Respue  nee  musae  supplicis  aure  preces; 
Oro  brevem  iacrymis  veniam,  requiemque  furori : 

Ah,  ego  non  possum  vulnera  tanta  pati ! 
Intima  flamina,  vides,  miseros  depascitur  artus ; 

Surgit  et  extremis  spiritus  in  labiis  : 
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Quod  si  tarn  tenuem  cordi  est  exsolvere  vitam, 
Stabit  in  opprobrium  sculpta  querela  tuum. 

Juro  perque  faces  istas,  arcumque  sonantem, 
Spiculaque  hoc  uuum  iigere  docta  jecur  ; 

Heu  fuge  crudelem  piierum,  saevasque  sagittas  ! 
Huic  fuit  exitii  causa,  viator,  amor. 


ODE,  by  BISHOP  LOWTH. 

In  one  of  your  early  Numbers  you  introduced  a  copy  of  Verses 
to  a  Lady,  by  Bishop  Lovvtb.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  preserve 
in  your  work  the  following  Ode  of  the  same  classical  writer  to  ano- 
ther Lady.  Y, 

Vanse  sit  arti,  sit  studio  modus, 
Formosa  virgo  ;  sit  speculo  quies  ; 
Curamque  quasrendi  decoris 
Mitte,  super vacuosque  cultus. 
Ut  fortuitis  verna  coloribus 
Distiucta  vulgo  rura  magis  placent. 

Nee  invident  horto  nitenti  ^,; 

Divitias  operosiores ; 

Leniquc  tons  ut  murmure  pulcrius 
Obliquat  ultro  praecipitera  fugam,  et 
Inter  reluctantes  lapillos 

Ducit  aquas  temere'  sequentes  ; 

Utque  inter  undas,  inter  et  arbores. 
Jam  vere  primo  dulce  strepunt  aves, 
Et  arte  nulla  gratiores 

Ingeminant  sine  lege  cantus  ; 

Nativa  sic  te  gratia,  te  nitor 
Simplex  decebit,  te  veneres  tuae  ; 
Castus  Cupido  suspicatur 
Artifices  nimis  apparatus. 

Ergo  fluentem  tu  male  sedula 
Ne  saeva  inuras  semper  acu  comam  ; 
Neu  sparsa  odorato  niteutes 
Pulvere  dtdecores  capillos; 

Qualcs  nee  olim  vel  Ptolemaeia 
Jactavit  uxor,  sidereo  in  choro 


*  Temcre,  derived  from  the  obsolete  temerus,  should  have  the  last  syllable 
long ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  a  good  classical  authority  for  it :  we  believe 
that  it  is  always  used  before  a  vowel,  as 

Unde  vocalem  temere  insecutce.— Ed. 
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Utcunque  devotae  refulgent 
VeiUcis  exuviae  decoii ; 

Nee  diva  mater,  cum  similem  tuae 
Mentita  formam,  et  pulcrior  aspici, 
Permisit  incomtas  protervis 
Fusa  comas  agitare  ventis. 


Variations. 
Line      6.  Depicta. 
■  9-  Blandoque  fons  cum. 

13.  Ut  fontiura  inter  murmura  et  arborum. 

• 14.  Lenes  susurros  dulce  sonant  aves. 

19.  NutJus. 

28.  Exuviae  capitis  decori. 

jEmgmata.^ 


.*5.   ETjits  ve>jv  EAajSsf,  'ra.'yu\i.w  Tries  eyyv^iv  txi[xx. 
Nvv  8'  ore  yyj^aAsrjv  ju,'  e^STe\£T<rs  xQ^vag, 

Ocrrea  (rvvQ^otvoov,  <rapx)  (tvv  ri[ji,BT=pY], 

FpeiiJiixoi  jw,ovov,  xe^aXrjj  ylvo[jiai  uKXn  /xggoj  ♦ 
i?v  S'  ETepov,  ^«3ov  TraAiy  'i(T(TOiJ.ui  '  i^V  Se  x«)  «AAo, 


6.   Ovpea-i  JU.6V  ysvof/^rjv-'  tsvdgov  is  ^oi  ETrAsTO  [J.r;TY]p, 
Tlug  h  TtuTYiq  ■  /Sa'Aoj  S'  eljw.»  jW,eA«<V0|«,£v>). 
/fv  8=  ju.'  ecrcw  XBgociJt.010  TraTtjp  rij^jj,  /Safle/aj 
A §1x0.705  wTSiAaj  pCoi^cci  slvuXiou. 


'  The  solution  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Number. 

NO.  XXI.        C/.J/.  VOL.  XL  M 
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TI^o^  Tag  Nu^^us  sv  xyj-ttu}. 

"AXcrswv  xa)  aKOTrsXcjov,  Nv^<^cii  xuXcA,  IvvasToigai, 

'navzi  ^OT  £V[x,eveoog  aov  av  sTtoKTTog  sfioi' 
Tco  |xsy  oivpofxivo}  yaiosiv  Trothtv,  f ATi'Sa  8ejPi.c/j, 

Tw  Is  ipiAoDvri  {pjAr,c  avriacraVTa  TU^fiv' 
OQwacrs  yap,  &=u),  UjU-fAJ  Trar^p,  o  3goro'ig  a-KiVfV<xsVf 

Frid.  Jacobs, 

•  Gemit  ille  sormmque 

Et,  si  non  itominis,  quern  non  tamen  edere  possit 
Cervm,hubet.  Ovid.  Met.  HI.  237. 

Et  nihil  habet  quod  copulet ;  adeoque  legeudum  videtur  : 
Etsi  non  hominis. 

J.  H.  H. 

Ossa  tibijuro  per  Matris  et  ossa  Parentis. 

Propert.  II.  16.  15. 

An  igitur  non  etiani  Mater  est  parens  ?  Vox  parentis  non  patrens 
a  matre  distinguit.  Licet  sens'us  non  sit  dubius,  amphibologia  ta- 
men manet,  qua  poetam  liberare  possumus,  si  pro  parentis  legamus 
paterna.  Sic  apud  Ovid.  Fast.  11.533,  animce  paterna;  apud 
Virg.  iEneid.  V.  81.  umbra  paterncz  :  et  apud  ipsum  Propertium 
III.  6.  37j  cineres  paterni.  J.  H.  H. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  3rd  volume,  p.  473,  of  this  Journal, 
that  the  river  Peneus  is  stated  by  ^lian  to  flow  gently  through 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  dlxriv  hXalov  ;  but  Livy,  nhaevtr  was  his  au- 
thority, differs  in  this  respect  from  ^liau,  and  agrees  with  Ovid  : 

Lib.  44.  c.  6.  Est  enini  Tempe,  saltus,  etiamsi  non  beilo  fiat 
infestus,  transitu  difiicilis.  Nam  prgeter  angustias  per  quinque 
millia  qua  exiguum  jiunento  onusto  iter  est,  rupes  ntrinque  ita  ab- 
scissae sunt,  ut  despici  vix  sine  vertigine  quadam  sunul  oculorum 
animique  possint.  Tenet  et  sonitus  et  altitudo  per  mediam  val- 
lemjiuentis  Peitei  umnis. 

On  the  subject  of  wine,  1  have  met  with  a  passage  in  which 
Pliny  is  said  (Lib.  14.  c.  5.)  to  record  the  following  observation  of 
the  physician  Andocides  to  Alexander :  Vinum  potaturus,  rex,  me- 
mento te  bibere  sanguinem  terrae.  Torrentius  in  a  note  on  Sue- 
tonii  Domit.  c.  7.  quotes  a  saying  of  Apollonius.  Neque  infacete 
apud  Philostratum  Apollonius,  intellecto  Domitiani  de  vitibus 
edicto,  Jt  hie,  inqnh,  praclartis  Imperatur,  qui  mares  castrari  ve- 
tmt,  terram  eunuc hum  fecit. 
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Lucian,  in  the  Essay  Quomodo  Historia  scribenda  sit,  says^  in 
reference  to  a  writer  whose  style  was  alternately  aftected  and 
mean, 

"ilfTTB     TO    'TTOUyfXU     koiKOg     slvUl    TqayOilSj,      TOV    STBQOV    fX,h    TTOCia    W 

Had  the  writers  of  the  celebrated  farce  of  the  Rehearsal  this 
passage  m  their  minds,  when  they  represented  Prince  Volscius 
on  the  stage,  during  his  love-fit,  with  a  boot  on  one  leg,  and  a  shoe 
on  the  opposite  foot  ? 

*'  How  has  my  passion  made  me  Cupid's  scoff! 
One  hasty  boot  is  on — the  other,  off !" 

S. 


There  is  an  admirable  emendation,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
a  certain  restoration,  by  Bentley,  of  a  corrupt  passage  of  Apollo- 
dorus,  referred  to  by  Donatus,  as  the  original  of  the  two  first 
verses  of  Terence's  Hecyra. 

"  Per  pol  quam  paucos  reperias  meretricibus 
Fideles  evenire  amatores,  Syra — " 

The  remark  of  Donatus  on  the  words  quum  paucos  is,  Quidam 
non  paucos,  sed  paucis  leguut.  Sic  enim  ApoUodorus.  akTia. 
IS  HP  A  2:  TH2  rei  lONHNi  THPAl22:i  PAyyi^onx:^. 

These  inania  verba,  this  sine  mente  sonura,  our  great  critic 
has  transformed  into  their  natural  shape  and  lucid  order,  which  is 
undoubtedly  this  ;    OAIFAIX  EPASTHX  rEFON'  ETAIPAISIN 

2;tpa  BEBA102:. 

Madame  Dacier,  with  characteristic  vanity,  suggests  a  correction 
of  the  corrupt  passage,  made  by  her  Father,  Tan.  Faber,  the  Edi- 
tor of  Longinus.  Her  words  are,  '^  Donat  raporte  en  cet  endioit 
le  passage  Grec  d'ApoIlodore ;  mais  il  est  si  corrompu  qu'on  n'y 
trouve  pas  un  seul  mot  qui  puisse  faire  un  bon  sens  Mon  pere 
I'a  corrige  fort  heureusement — ouhs  ttot  IpacrT*)?  roTig  hulgatartv 
<rvvsj3r}  j^s^ciioc." 

Utri  creditis,  Quirites  ? 


Extracts  of  Letters  from  Dr.  lVa,llis,  proving  his  strong  powers 
of  abstraction. 

"  Dec.  22,  J 669.  In  a  dark  night,  in  bed,  without  pen,  ink, 
or  paper,  or  any  thing  equivalent,  I  did  by  memory  extract  the 
square  rootof  3,0000,00000,  00000,  00000. 0()(/0(i,  OOrOO,  00000, 
00000;  which  I  fouud  to  be  1, 77205,080? J,6S077/293>33^e7e; 
and  did  the  next  day  commit  it  to  writing." 

"  Feb.  18,  1670.  Joannes  Geor«i,ius  Pelshower  (Regiomon- 
tanus  Borussus)  giving  me  a  visit,  and  desiring  an  example  of  the 
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like,  1  did  that  night  propose  to  myself,  in  the  dark,  without  help 
to  my  memory,  a  number  in  53  places:  2,4681,  3679^  1012, 
1411,  1315,  1018,2017,  1921,2224,2628,  3023,  2527,  2931  ;  of 
which  1  extracted  the  sfjuare  root  in  27  places:  157,  1030,  l687, 
1482,  8058,  1715,  2171  piojimt';  which  numbers  I  did  not 
commit  to  paper  till  he  gave  me  another  visit,  March  follow- 
ing, when  1  did  from  memory  dictate  them  to  him. 

Your's,  John   Wallis." 
Oxford,  Feb.   l6,  1680. 
For  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,   B.  D. 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  translations  of  Sappho's  cele- 
brated Ode,  by  Catullus,  Boileau,  and  Philips.     We  shall  present 
them  with  one  in  Spanish  Sapphics,  by  Don  Ignacio  de  Luzan^ 
which  is  little  inferior  in  spirit  and  elegauce  to  the  others. 
A  los  celestes  Dioses  me  parece 
Igual  aquel  que  junto  a  ti  seutado, 
De  cerca  escucha  como  dulcemente 

Hablas,  y  como 
Dulce  te  ries ;  lo  que  a  mi  del  todo 
Dentro  del  pecho  el  corazon  me  abraza- 
Mas  ay!  que,  al  verte,  en  la  gargaiita  un  uudo 

De  habla  me  priva. 
Se  me  entorpece  la  lengua,  y  por  todo 
El  cuerpo  un  fuego  rapido  discurre  : 
De  los  ojos  no  veo  :  los  oidos 

Dentro  me  zumban. 
Toda  yo  tiemblo  :  de  sudor  elado 
Todo  me  cubro  :  al  amarillo  rostro, 
Poco  saltando  para  ser  de  veras, 
Muerta  paresco. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  wrote  with  a  pin  on  the  wall  of  the  room  in 
the  Tower,  in  which  she  was  imprisoned : 

Non  aliena  pr.tes  homini  quae  obtingere  possunt ; 
Sors  hodieina  mihi,  eras  erit  ilia  tibi. 


Albert  Duier  painted  Adam  and  Eve,  and  represented  them  so 
beautiful,  that  Gaspard  the  poet  sent  him  the  tollovving  distich  : 
Aiigelus  hos  cernens  miratus  dixit :  ab  horto 
Non  ita  formosos  vos  ego  depuleram. 
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Erasmus  thought  so  highly  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  that  he  called 
him  inter  doctos  nohilissimus,  inter  nobde^  doctissimus,  inter 
utrosque  optimus.  The  noble  object  of  that  eulogium  lutreated 
Erasmus  to  attack  the  errors  of  Luther.  "  My  Lord,"  answered 
Erasmus,  "  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  say  Luther  is  mistaken  \ 
and  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  prove  him  so." 


De  Graca  Tnscrlptioije  Memorata  in  p.  344,  N°  20i 

Versus  sic  disponendi. 

Ku^ixog  u]V  [JLia  Tratri  Trar^ig,  xa)  [xo7pa  8s  Travrag 

"fl'Kscrsv  7]'iSsoug,  w  Tra^oolra,  [xia- 

'  flv  TO  xaT^ov  xo(r[X£7  7rspix£i[xsvQV  ahvoyLa  T6[x^oi)g, 

OZ  yT^uxug  saS'  i^iuv,   xav  <pQi[xivoi<riv,  spatg. 

Omnibus  [^t^obifi]  una  erat  patria  Cyzicus,  et  omnes  iinum  idem- 
que  fatum  perdidit  adhuc  Jiorente  alate,  o !  viator :  Quorum 
sepulchra  ornat  rircumjacens  honesta  fama,  cujus  [sc.  rw  xuXou 
ivoixuTo;,  h.  e.  tou  eu  axovnv]  amor  nobis  dulcis  est  vet  defunctis. 

Constructio  xa»  fuoiqa  8e,  quanquam  inelegans,  exemplis  noti 
eget.  Pro  ou,  quod  hie  loci  nullius  saporis  est,  dedi  coi/ ;  quaa 
lectio  si  vera  sit,  nihil,  ut  mihi  videtur,  amissum  est  post  jw,/a.  Sed, 
ut  in  incertis  hujusuiodi  tertum  aliquod  erueretur,  in  re  tali  literaruni 
forma  ac  positio,  et  signatio  lacunarum,  si  quze  fuerint,  in  apographo 
servari  debebant  quam  religiosissim^.  Donee  id  tiet,  andabatarum 
more  res  agitur.  Ut  paul6  audacius  loquar,  nequeo  non  suspicari 
totam  hanc  inscriptionem  spuriam  esse  et  insitivam.  Etenim,  ut 
nihil  aliud  objiciam,  istud  uXXuasv,  quod  nullius  pretii  est  et  pro 
quo  dedi  wAecrey,  non  error  videtur  fuisse  iiliterati  lapicidge,  sed 
r^TTcgoTrevTou  cujusdam  semidocti,  et  in  linguas  Graecae  minutiis  pa- 
rum  versati. 

1814.  K  A, 


To  the  instance  given  by  S.  S.  L  from  the  Equites  of  Aristo- 
phanes of  the  enclitic  vvv  forming  a  short  syllable,  1  add  another, 
from  a  passage  quoted  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  by  Professor 
Gaisford,  in  his  notes  on  Hephaestion. 

ioTs  Tolvvv  efT^irev  ljU.o/  tj  mslv  t»  /xIvtoj  ,' 

X 
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Ta  Twv  (plTiwv  xoiva,. 

Pythag.  apud  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.   12, 

The  followiiiiz  beautiful  Inscription  is  taken  from  a  marble  placed 
over  a  fountam  in  the  woods  near  Hamsterly  Hall,  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  This  elegant  mansion  was  built  by  the  late  Henry 
Swinburne,  Esq.  whose  Travels  through  Italy,  Spain,  &c.  are 
so  much  esteemed  by  the  literary  world.  The  taste  and  erudition, 
for  which  that  gentleman  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  the  lines  are  original.  It  is  not,  however,  impro- 
bable that  they  may  have  been  transcribed  by  him  from  a  similar 
place  during  his  absence  on  the  continent.  To  ascertain  the  true 
state  of  the  case  is  my  object  in  inserting  them  in  the  Classical 
Journal. 

1815.  NOVOCASTKENSIS. 

THI  YriEIAI. 
NYMPHA    LOQVITVR. 
gVlSQVIS.  AD.  HVNC-  FONTEM'  LVCOSQVE-  ACCEDIS.  OPACOS 
KITE'  LOCI' DOMTNVM- IVBEAS- SALVEPtE  •  PRl  ORE  iVI 
PIC.BOiNA.VERBA'PRECOR.'SECVS'HAEC'ERRARE'FLVENTA 
FLOKIBVS.  AVT.MVSIS'INTENTVS'ET'ILLE-SOLEBAT 
HEV  -OVOTIES-VIDI-GAVDENTEM-  RVRE'PATERNO 
KAIADIBVS-  VAGVLIS.SAXO-PARE-FRAENA-RETORTAS 
PER'DVMOS'APERIRE'VIAS'AVT.ROBORE'NVDA 
CONVESTIRE'IVGA'ET'SEROS-DITARE'NEPOTES 
DEFESSVS'TANDEM'DILECTA'IN' VALLE'QVIESCIT 
PARVVS'VBI'CIPPVS'SACRO'TEGIT'OSSA-SVB'ANTRO 
SAEPE.TAMEN'CAROS'LATICES-CIRCVMVOLAT'VMBRA 
ET'NVNC'FORSAN'ADEST'LENI'DELAPSA'SVSVRRO 
DVMQVE- GALORE'  LIQVES 'G  ELIDIS 'TE' VENTILAT- ALIS 
SOLVERE' SIC 'GR  AXES 'SOLITVM'TV'POTVS'AEITO. 

«  "  Secus  viani.  Qiiititil.  8.  2.  20.    This  preposition  rarely  occurs ;  and  is  ex' 
ploded  %  Cliarisins."    Dr.  Adam. 
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NOTICE   OF 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Gray,  zvith  Memoirs  of  his 
Life  and  JVritings,  Z>j/ William  MAso>r.  To  which 
are  subjoijied  Rjctracts  Philological,  Poetical,  and  Cri- 
tical, ]rom  the  Authors  original  MSS.  selected  and 
arranged  by  Thomas  James  JMathias.  2  Vols. 
4to. 

JL  F,  as  it  has  been  observed,  an  author  of  great  celebrity  de- 
mands for  his  editor  a  writer  of  similar  genius  and  similar  pur- 
suits, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  person  is  better  qualified 
to  become  the  editor  of  Gray,  than  Mr.  Mathias.  His  poetical 
talents,  and  his  critical  abilities,  are  known  to  every  man  of  taste  : 
he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  English  Pindar  in  those  lofty  strains, 
which  are  described  by  the  great  moral  orator  of  Greece,  as  UTrep 
■Tobg  l^iMTug  sy^ovTsg,  tiou  kIuv  aTrYjxgi^cau.=voi,  and  exciting  the  ap- 
plause of  all  but  little  minds.  He  has  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  poet  in  the  followmg  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  : 

To  the  memory  of  Gray. 

Lord  of  the  various  lyre !  devout  we  turn 
Our  pilgrim  steps  to  thy  supreme  abode, 
i\nd  tread  with  awe  the  solitary  road, 

To  deck  with  votive  wreaths  thy  hallow'd  urn ! 

Yet,  as  we  wander  thro'  this  dark  sojourn, 
No  more  the  notes  we  hear,  that  all  abroad 
Thy  fancy  wafted,  as  the  inspiring  God 

Prompted  the  thoughts  that  breathe,  the  words  that  hum. 

But  hark  !   a  voice  in  solemn  accents  clear. 
Bursts  from  Heaven's  vault,  that  glows  with  temperate  fire  : 

"  Cease,  mortal,  cease,  to  drop  the  fruitless  tear. 
Mute  though  the  raptures  of  his  full-strung  lyre  : 

Even  his  own  warblings,  lessening  in  his  ear. 
Lost  in  Seraphic  harmony  expire." 

The  second  volume  of  this  publication,  presented  to  the  world 
in  that  "  sumptuous  and  elegant"  form,  which,  according  to  the 
idea  of  one  of  our  Classical  correspondents, '  "  will  insure  to  poste- 
rity the  only  surviving  monuments  of  the  present  century,"  con- 

•  See  this  No.  p.  75, 
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sists  of  new  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  whicli,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  increase  the  reputation  of  the  author,  and  do  credit 
to  the  discriminating  taste  of  the  editor.  ISo  man  who  admires 
sound  learning  and  judicious  criticism,  will  condemn  Mr.  Mathias 
for  having  disobeyed  the  modest  injunction  of  the  Poet : 

"  No  fartlier  seek  his  merits  to  disclose." 
Of  the  new  poetry  we  have  given  a  specimen  in   the   Adversaria 
of  this  No.,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  are  waiting  with  impa- 
tience for  a  cheaper  edition  to  peruse  the  whole,  will  be  gratified 
by  the  following  extract  in  prose. 

Liters. 

Dr.  Taylor*  observes  on  the  Delian  marble  brought  from  Athens 
by  Lord  Sandwich,  that  the  letters  are  ail  graven  at  equal  distan- 
ces, and  those  of  one  line  exactly  under  those  of  another,  probably 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  falsifications  in  these  public  monuments,  as 
each  line  must  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  characters.  This 
marble  contains  an  account  of  the  expenses  made  in  the  public 
games  and  festivals  of  Delos,  the  moneys  received  from  the  several 
contributing  cities,  from  the  rents  of  houses  and  lands  belonging 
to  the  temple,  from  the  confiscation  of  criminals,  8cc.  and  of  those 
who  were  deficient  in  their  payments.  It  is  above  a  hundred 
years  older  than  the  Parian  marble  at  Oxford,  for  it  was  set  up 
Ol.  101.  3.  or  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  before  Christ, 
consequently  about  thirty  years  after  the  new  letters  of  the  Alpha- 
bet had  been  received  into  public  use,  which  happened  when  Eu- 
clides  was  Archon  Ol.  94  2.  and  accordingly  the  H,  ft,  0,  'P,  X, 
are  every  where  used  in  this  inscription.  Only  it  is  observable,  ^ 
that  E  is  often  put  instead  of  /,  as  KuKXsag  for  KaXXlag,  'Apys^sui- 
§9<j  for  'ApyiUoogoic,  Scc.  Sic.  and  the  vowel  O  is  always '  used  in- 
stead of  the  diphthong  OT,  as  Toto,  'Atto^ovui,  ^IcaxpxTlh,  &.c.  8cc. 


•  The  celebrated  and  learned  Editor  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias.  See 
his  treatise,  entitled  "  M armor  Sandvicense."  The  marble  is  preserved 
in  the  vestibule  of  Trinity  College  Library  in  Cambridge, 

""  In  the  Sigeau  and  other  ancient  marbles,  E  is  always  put  for  the  diph- 
thong Ef,  as  EyUt  for  E«/.a,  the  sound  bein^  much  the  same,  and  the  name  of 
e  \pi\6i'  in  the  Alphabet  being  anciently  Et :  the  famous  E;  on  the  temple 
of  Delphi  was  written  with  this  one  character  E.     See  Plutarch. 

3  The  name  of  o  fxiKpov  in  the  Alphabet  was  anciently  ov.  See  the  Epi- 
taph of  Thrasymachus  ap.  Athena iim,  L.  10,  and  Eustathius  ad  Inscript. 
L.  5.  liiados;  and  tlie  diphthong  ov  in  all  inscriptions,  till  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  was  written  .vith  a  sinj^e  Q.  This  change  is  attributed  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  Alexandrine  Grammarians. 
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The  sums  noted  in  this  marble  are  thus  expressed  : 

TTT.XXXJ^HHHHH'lAAf-  f-  f-  E-  C 

XXHhx-lH  MAAAr-  t-  h  ^ 

nrrxxxxxMHAAAAFt-  t-  f-  in. 

We  have  no  other  examjile  of  the  ancient  Greek  numeration 
extant,  except  in  the  Parian  marble.  It  is  explained  by  Priscian 
de  Ficvuris  Numerorum,  and  by  Herodianus.  whose  treatise  is  sub- 
joined to  the  Greek  Thesaurus  of  Henry  Stephens;  aid  this  latter 
w liter  tells  us,  that  it  had  been  in  use  even  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, and  that  the  tines  expressed  in  Solon's  laws,  and  the  sums 
mentioned  in  all  the  public  monuments  and  archives,  were  marked 
in  the  same  manner.  'I'his  manner  of  computing  is  from  1  to  5, 
from  5  to  10,  from  10  to  50,  from  50  to  100,  and  so  on  ;  thus  : 


Gra;c.  I. 

I. 

Rom.   1. 

n. 

V. 

5. 

A. 

X. 

10. 

H. 

A. 

50. 

H. 

C. 

100; 

M. 

D. 

500. 

X. 

M. 

1,000. 

M. 

loo. 

5,000. 

M. 

ccljo. 

10,000. 

This  method  had  its  origin  from  the  way  of  counting  on  the 
finders, '  whence  came  the  word  TrEjOt-i^civ,  to  number,  from  the 
iEolic  J7£/X7ra  instead  of  Trt'vrs,  and  A  of  Jsjca.  Thus  one  stroke  J 
seems  to  represent  one  single  fiiv^er,  U  is  the  initial  of  IIevtb,  A  of 
Jlxa,  IaE  of  TTJVTaxi?  Ssxa,  or  TrJVTrjJcovra,  Hol  Hskutov,  (for  so  it  was 
anciently  written,  the  H  being  then  used  only  as  a  note  of  aspira- 
tion,) M.  of  TIcVToiXig  HsxxTov,  X  of  XlXix  1  1  of  Z7=VTax»c  XiKia,  M 
of  Mupj'a,  or  tiius,  X..  Asx.xx.ig  X'lKix,  and  sometimes  thus,  1^1.  The 
intermediate  numbers  were  written  by  the  addition  of  so  many 
units,  as  ^2  11,  3  ///,  &c.  6  m,  7  nil,  &,c.  11  AI,  12  All,  8lc. 
IGJ/II,  M  AliU,h.c.  Herodianus  says,  they  diminished  or  aug- 
mented the  number  by  as  many  units  as  they  placed  before  or 
after  it.  This  indeed  was  the  Roman  way,  as  9  IX,  1 1  XI,  &c. 
but  in  the  two  monuments  of  Grecian  computation  which  remain, 
we  do  not  tind  any  such  diminution  by  units  prefixed. 

The  other  characters,  which  we   see  in   the  sums  above-men- 


'  This  simple  kind  oi' numeration  is  still  in  use  among  the  savage  nations 
in  America,  "  Pour  exprimer  le  nombre  cinq,  Us  montreront  de  suite  les 
doigts  de  la  main  gauche,  et  s'il  faut  compter  jusqu'  a  dix,  ils  montreront 
les  'inq  doigts  de  la  main  droite.  Si  le  nombre,  qu'ils  veulent  exprimer, 
passe  dix,  ils  s'asseyent  a  terre,  et  montrent  successivement  les  doigts  de 
chaque  pied  jusqu'  au  nombre  de  vingt."  (Lettres  Edifiantes,  v.  23.  p.  31&. 
P.  du  Chambye,  de  I'Amerique  Meridionule.) 
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tioned,  are  proved  by  Dr.  Taylor  to  be  denominators.  T  standing 
for  TuXciVTov,  ^  for  Obolus,  or  sktov,  benig  ^  of  a  drachma ;  and, 
when  the  numbers  are  put  alone  without  any  denominator,  it  im- 
phes  so  many  drachmae.  Thus  TITTT  is  eight  talents,  XXXX^ 
HA  A  A  Ah'  F-  E-<  F-  4640  drachmae  and  4  oboii.  The  other 
figures  seenj  t*^  be  fractions  of  an  obolus. 

He  takes  notice  among  other  things,  that  in  the  age  of  Solon, 
about  Ol.  30,  five  drachmae  was  the  price  of  a  fat  ox,  and  one 
drachma  ot  a  sheep ;  whereas  in  Menander's  time,  Ol.  1 10,  a 
sheep  was  worth  ten  drachma?,  and  sometimes  sixteen ;  and  when 
this  mscrsption  v^as  made,  Ol.  101,  an  ox  for  sacrifice  cost  about 
seventy-seven  drachmae.  Among  the  Romans  in  the  earliest  times 
of  the  republic,  the  price  of  an  ox  was  to  that  of  a  sheep  as  ten  to 
one,  the  first  being  one  hundred  asses,  the  latter  ten. 

The  talent  and  mina  at  Athens  were  merely  nominal,  as  a  pound 
with  us,  and  a  livre  m  France.  The  drachma  was  a  real  coin  of 
silver,  the  didiachma  also,  and  tetradrachma,  (or  stateres)  were 
struck  of  the  same  metal. 

The  stater  aureus  weighed  two  drachmae,  and  was  worth  twenty, 
gold  being  in  a  decuple  proportion  to  the  value  of  silver.  Where- 
ever  Ve  meet  with  XiXiui,  Tgiaxoa-iui,  &c.  alone,  l^a^fxai '  is 
always  understood;  and  they  indifferently  used  the  expressions 
Tpia-x^iKicn,  or  TgjaxovTst  /xvaT,  which  is  the  same  thing. 


NOTICE  OF 

/ESCHVLI  PERS2E.  Ad  Fidem  MSS.  emendavU, 
Not  as  et  Glossarium  adjecit  C.  J.  Blom  field. 
Cantab.   1814.  8vo. 


In  our  next  No.  Ave  hope  to  be  able  to  oft'er  to  oifr  readers  some 
observations  on  Mr.  Blomfield's  Glossary,  and  in  the  mean  time 
we  congratulate  them  on  the  appearance  of  anotlier  Play  of  iEs- 
chylus  from  the  distinguished  scholar,  who  has  displayed  on  the 
present  occasion  the  same  ability  and  learning  which  pervade  his 
edition  of  the  Pro77ictIie.us  Dcsmotes  and  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  We  find  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  a  MS.  of  the 
Perscs  preserved  in  the  J.ambeth  Library,  and  we  cannot  help  ex- 

*  As  with  the  Romans,  when  they  use  Denarii,  Sestertii,  it  is  done  by  an 
ellipsis;  the  whole  being  Deni  asses,  Semistertii  asses;  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  2  asses  and  a  half;  so  the  Greeks  used  efthofiov  rifxirdXai'Tov  for  six 
talents  and  a  half;  Tpirov  hfJ-i^pnyjiov^  for  two  drachmaj  and  a  half 
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pressing  our  regret  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  examine  the 
readin^fS  more  completely,  but  this  deficiency  will  soon  be  supplied 
either  in  a  new  edition,  or  in  addition  to  the  present. 
"  Subsidiis  vero,  quibus  in  Prometheo  et  Sept,  c.  Tliehas  adornandis 
usus  cram,  nihil  ad  banc  fabulam  adjumenti  accessit,  pr«ter  varias 
lectiones  codicis  cujusdam,  quo,  inter  alios  libros  manuscriptos,  muni- 
iicenlia  Pra'sulis,  qui  hodie  sedem  Cantuariensein  tenet,  bibliothecam 
Lambethanani  baud  ita  prideni  ditavit.  Sed  nescio  an  vere  dixerira 
librum  istum  a  me  coUatum  fuisse.  Et  enim  cum  occasio  codicis  evol- 
vendi  insperanti  mihi  oblata  esset,  summa  cum  festinatione,  sine  .-Es- 
chylo  inipresso,  et  memoriae  tantum  fidens,  perlegi.  Est  auteni  liber 
iste  chartaceus  satis  bonae  notae,  scriptura,  ut  videtur,  s^culi  XlVti, 
nitida  et  distiucta.  Lectiones  quasdam  optimas  pra^bet,  quarum  unam, 
quze  fuit  in  textum  adsumenda,  nescio  qua  incuria  factum  est  ut  si- 
lentio  pra^termiserini.  In  v.  125.  Codex  babet  kl(T(jiu)v{^\c)  et  Ki<t(twv 
quidera  vera  lectio  est.  cf.  v.  17-  et  quas  dixi  ad  Tbcb.  1017.  Utinam 
mihi  per  negotia,  quibus  tunc  temporis  districtus  eram,  hunc  codicem 
accuratius  usurpare  licuisset." 
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NO.    IV. 


In  presenting  these  plates  of  Greek  Contractions  and  Connexions 
to  our  readers,  we  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  the  notice 
of  such  of  them,  as  are  concerned  in  the  education  of  youth,  the 
labors  of  Mr,  Hodgkin,  which  we  consider  as  peculiarly  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  that  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
memory,  which  is  recommended  by  Quintilian,  and  which  was 
followed  with  so  giuch  success  by  Professor  Porson. 


Iliterarp  intelligence* 


CLASSICAL. 

Gilbert  Wakefield's  Lexicographical  MSS.  The 
Subscribers  to  the  projected  Edition  of  H.  Stephens'  The- 
SALiRus  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  whole  of  the  very  copious 
manuscript  materials,  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield 
for  The  Greek  and  English  Dictionary,  which  he  had  intended  to 
publish,  have  been  purchased  by  the  Editors  to  ennch  the  new 
Thes.  Ling.  Gr.,  and  that  a  very  liberal  offer  has  been  made  to 
them  of  thg   MSS.  belonging  to  Professor  Kail  of  Copenhagen, 
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and  to  Mr.  Conferenzi atli  Moldenbaver  of  the  same  place.  The 
MSS.  of"  Professor  Kail  are  reported  to  contain  many  thousands 
of  unnoticed  words,  and  we  have  in  our  possession  a  printed  Pro- 
spertMS  of  his  intended  work,  in  which  the  number  is  stated  at 
14,(XK),  and  where  we  have  a  specimen  of  140  words  with  the 
authorities  subjoined.  To  the  literary  merits  of  Professor  Kail  the 
followiuir  testimony  is  borne  by  C.  A.  Klotzius  in  his  edition  of 
Tyrteeus — "  Hunc  Indiccm  debes,  lector,  cui  multum  olim  debe- 
bunt  literae,  viro  doctissimo,  Abrahamo  Kail  Dano,  cujus  ad  lau- 
dem  satis  me  pulo  dicere,  si  ilium  plurimarum  virtutum  illustris 
Patris  heredem   imitatoremque  felicem   esse   dicam." 

it  may  not  be  unintere'^ting  to  our  readers,  to  lay  before  them  a 
few  extracts,  relative  to  the  MSS.  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  and  the 
plan,  on  which  he  intended  to  proceed,  in  his  edition  of  Hederics 
Lexicon,  as  enlarged  and  corrected  by  Morell. 

We  have  selected  them  from  Mr.  G.  Wakejield's  Correspondence 
with  the  Right  lion.  C.  J.  Fox,  in  the  yean  1796 — 1801, 
chie/f]/  on  subjects  of  Classical  Literature. 

"  What  I  particularly  meditate  is  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon, 
at  a  subscription  of  a  Guinea  and  a  half;  but  of  this  plan  I  shall 
judge  better,  when  I  see  the  place  of  my  destination,  whither  1 
expect  to  be  transported  in  a  few  days."     Page  72. 

N.  B.  This  Letter  is  dated  June  10,  1799. 

^'  At  present  1  am  reading  some  voluminous  Greek  prose  wri- 
ters, with  a  view  to  my  Lexicon  incidentally,  so  that  1  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  read  through  the  tragedians  for  some  months 
yet."     Page  97. 

N.  B.  This  Letter  is  dated  October  23,   1799- 

In  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  dated  November 
CQ,  1799,  Mr.  Fox  writes  thus:- — ^"  1  have  no  doubt  but  your 
Dictionary/  will  be  a  very  interesting  Work  to  those,  who  love  the 
Greek  language  ;  but  20,000  new  words  seem  impossible,  unless 
you  mean  by  new  words,  ntw  significations  of  old  words.  1  have 
some  notions  upon  the  subject  of  a  Greek  Dictionary,  that  are 
perhaps  impracticable,  but,  if  they  could  be  executed,  would,  I 
think,  be  incredibly  useful ;  but  this  Letter  is  too  unconscionably 
long  to  make  me  think  of  lengthening  it  by  detailing  them."  P.  1 12. 

In  a  Letter  dated  November  27,  1799,  Mr.  Wakefield,  after 
having  mentioned  the  two  W^orks  of  Aratus,  and  the  Poems  of 
Nicander,  says,  "  They  are  good  for  me  as  a  Lexicon-compiler, 
and  a  s(  holar  by  profession,  but  I  cannot  recommend  them  to 
you."     Page  119. 
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In  the  same  Letter  Mr.  Wakefield  writes  thus  '.  "■  You  would 
cease  to  wonder  at  my  20,000  words,  if  you  saw  my  Lexicons  ; 
words  good  and  true.  You  may  cease  also,  when  I  mention  that 
there  are  at  least  as  many  words  of  Nicander,  as  that  poet  has 
verses,  in  no  common  Lexicon ;  two  or  three  hundred  in  Oppian, 
as  man>  thousand  in  Aomius;  and.  when  I  mention  funher,  that 
in  a  day,  one  da\  with  another,  when  I  am  occupied  in  this  Work, 
I  at  least  add  £0  from  my  reading,  for  months  together ;  some, 
original  words;  the  generality,  compounds"     Page  1<22. 

In  another  Letter  dated  March,  1800,  Mr.  Wakefield  writes 
thus  :  "  I  trouble  y<m  with  the  proposals  for  niy  Lexicon  ;  an 
enterprise  of  such  magnitude,  and  such  ungrateful  labor,  as  almost 
overpowers  my  mind  m  the  prospect  of  it.  Had  some  of  our  most 
opulent  countrymen  your  taste  and  zeal  for  ancient  literature,  a 
small  portion  of  then  superfluous  wealth  would  be  readily  applied 
to  a  much  more  complete  performance,  which  would  not  reach 
above  two  good  volumes  in  folio."     Page   124. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  a  Letter  dated  March  12,  1800,  says  :  ^^  I  received 
yesterday  your  Letter,  with  the  proposals  for  the  Lexicon.  I  see 
innumerable  advantages  in  an  English  interpretation,  to  which  the 
only  objection  is,  that  it  will  confine  the  sale  to  this  country ;  and, 
how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  get  two  thousand  subscriptions  for  a 
work  useful  only  to  English  readers  of  Greek,  1  am  afraid  is 
doubtful.  If  Schools  and  Colleges  are  excepted,  the  number  of 
those,  who  ever  even  look  at  a  Greek  book  in  this  country,  is 
very  small ;  and  you  know  enough  of  Schools,  no  doubt,  to 
suspect  that  partiality  to  old  methods  is  very  likely  to  make  them 
adhere  to  Latin  interpretations,  notwithstanding  the  clear  advan- 
tage of  using  for  interpretation  the  language  we  best  understand. 
My  endeavours  to  promote  the  work  shall  not  be  wanting,  and  you 
will  of  course  set  me  down  as  a  subscriber.  My  idea  with  respect 
to  a  Greek  Dictionary,  which  I  hinted  at  in  a  former  Letter,  was 
suggested  by  a  plan  of  a  French  Dictionary,  mentioned  by  Con- 
dorcet  in  his  L[/e  of  Voltaire.  It  is  this  :  That  a  chronological 
catalogue  should  be  made  of  all  the  authors,  who  are  cited  in  the 
Work  ;  and  that  the  sense  of  every  word  should  be  given,  first, 
from  the  oldest  audror,  who  has  used  it ;  and  then  should  follow, 
in  regular  chronological  order,  the  senses,  in  which  it  was  after- 
wards used  by  more  modern  authors.  Where  the  sense  has  not 
altered,  it  should  be  observed  in  this  manner  :  Ozoc,  '  a  God,' 
Homer,  and  is  media  the  sayne  manner  by  the  other  authors. 
Thus  we  should  have  a  history  of  every  word,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  useful ;  but  perhaps  it  would  require  a  greater  de- 
gree of  labor  than  any  one  man  could  perforin.     Coudorcet  says 
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that  Voltaire  had  offered  to  do  one  letter  of  a  Dictionary  upon  a 
principle  something  like  this  ;  but,  even  if  he  would  have  kept  his 
word,  one  letter  of  a  French  Dictionary  upon  this  plan  would  not 
be  a  hundredth  part  of  a  Greek  one  ;  for,  besides  the  niurii  greater 
copiousness  of  the  Greek,  the  great  distance  of  time  between  the 
early  and  the  late  writers  must  make  a  Dictionary  upon  dus  prni- 
ciple  more  bulky  when  applied  to  tlmt  language  (but,  for  the  same 
reason,  more  desirable)  than  it  would  be  in  any  other."    P.  123-7. 

In  a  Letter  dated  March  13,  1800,  Mr.  Wakefield  again  intro- 
duces the  subject :  "  That  disadvantage  of  an  English  idterpre- 
tatiou  to  the  Lexicon  was  foreseen,  and,  on  a  general  estiniate, 
disregarded,  lam  not  very  solicitous  for  its  success  ;  and  shall 
abandon  the  project  without  reluctance,  if  the  country  does  not 
furnish  encouragement  sufficient  for  it.  No  word,  properly  speak- 
ing, can  have  more  than  two  senses ;  its  primary  picture-sense, 
derived  from  external  objects  and  operations ;  and  its  secondary 
and  consequential  :  a  rule,  which  would  make  short  work,  but 
very  proper  work,  with  most  Dictionaries;  and  reduce  Johnson's 
strange  ramifications  of  meaning  into  20,  or  30  shoots  to  one 
original  sense,  and  two,  or  three  shades  of  i)iferential.  What  I 
once  said  of  my  number  of  additional  W(>rds  surprised  you.  I  am 
reading  Manetho,  an  old  astrologer,  whom  [  have  read  before, 
but  not  with  this  particular  view,  and  one,  who  probably  never 
came  in  your  way.  He  is  a  good  w  riter  of  his  class,  and  a  most 
correct  versifier,  but  deals  very  largely  in  new  words.  Before 
your  Letter  came,  for  the  gratification  of  my  own  curiosity,  1  had 
noed  all  the  words,  not  n»serted  ni  Hederic,  which  I  had  met 
with  since  the  morning.  1  hey  amount  ti»  72,  and  not  so  much  as 
two-thirds  of  my  day's  work  is  yet  finished."     Page  137. 

In  a  Letter  dated  March  20,  1800  Mr.  Wakefield  writes  thus  : 
'' It  is  singular,  and  probably  you  miglit  observe  it,  tliai  ail  the 
words  quoted  from  Lycophron  in  More/l's  Hederic  are  staled  as 
being  found  in  Lijcurgits  {'  i<ycurg')  at  least  m  my  4to  edition  of 
1790."    Page  145. 

In  a  Letter  dated  April  2,  1801,  Mr.  Wakefield  says:  "I 
congratulate  myseli  more  and  more  on  abandoning  m>  L.t  \ic;on, 
as  the  full  list  of  subscribers  would  not  have  defrayed  the  bills  of 
the  stationer  and  printer.  Indeed,  all  private  adventure  m  the 
classical  way  to  any  extent,  is  become  utleily  impracticable  ni  this 
island,  and  must  benumb  the  activity,  and  de^troy  the  engage- 
ments, of  those,  who  reposed  the  future  comtort  of  their  Jives,  iii 
some  measure,  on  these  pursuits."     Page  180. 
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De  Editione  Fragmentorum  Antiquissimorum  Iliadis  Homeric. 
Pictur.  Nuncius  Prodromus.  Angehis  Mains  Bibliothecce  Am- 
hrosiance  a  Linguis,  Orientalibus  Lectori  Salutem. 

Est  hsec  Italiee  laus  nraxime  propria,  ut  bonaruin  artium  monumenta 
sibi  a  pra.'claris  ingeniis  reiicta  noii  solum  habeat,  veruni  etiam  cum 
orbe  litterato  libenter  conimunicet.  Nam  postquara  illud  insisne  arti- 
ficiuni  caelato  uietallo  excudendi  in  chartis  figuras  per  impressionem 
in  Italia  primo,  ut  probabiliter  dicitur,  repertum  est:  eo  statim  docti 
honiiues  incubuerunt,  ut  quidquid  elaboratum  et  egresium  apud  nos 
esset,  id  publicai  commoditatis  eruditionisque  gratia  vtilgareut.  Itaque 
et  fabricai  et  anaglypta  et  musiva  opera  et  tabular  et  statuje  creterique 
urbium  ornatus,  et  nummi  et  arma  et  gemmae  et  sigiila  et  vasa  et  uni- 
versa  antiqua  supellex  impressiouis  beneficioiu  totiusorbis  conspectum 
prodierunt.  Hoc  pacto  ipsi  codices  manuscripti,  quibus  et  aetatis  lon- 
gaevitas,  et  cailigraphiae  splendor,  etinterdum  etiani  picturarum  decora- 
nienta  famam  creaverant,  e  bibliothecarum  obscuris  claustris  ad  omnium 
inanus  usumque  venerunt.  Duos  Vaticana  dedit  antiques  eosdem  et 
nobilibus  tabulis  exornatos,  Virgiliuui  atque  Terentium,  alterum  Vir- 
gilium  Laurentiana  :  et  denique  turn  latinum  aliquid,  tuni  plures  aucto- 
res  graecos  papyri  lierculanenses  ad  nostrae  aetatis  conuucndationem  in 
luceni  protulerunt. 

Sed  qui  priores  Mosonius  tenet  sedes  Homerus,^  in  Mediolanensi 
Ambrosiana  Bibliotheca  adhuc  latebat:  non  ita  tamen  ignotus,  ut  etiam 
sagaces  et  eruditos  oculos  sapi'jntium  CoUegii  Doctorum  efFugeret. 
Nanique  hie  et  tam  pretiosuai  Kei/j.)i\iov  feliciter  detexerant,  et  pro  rei 
digtiitate  suspexerant,  ejusque  notitiara  doctis  aliquot  per  Italiam  viris 
impertiti  jam  faeriint.  Cum  autem  ego  beneficio  et  nutu  Excellentissimi 
Coniitis  GlLBEllTl  BoRROM^gjl,  quem  honoris  amplitudinisque  causa 
nomino,  turn  invitatu  etiam  cajterorum  Ambrosianae  Conservatorum, 
tjuos  grato  animi  sensu  semper  colani,  ad  eamdem  Bibliothecamaccessi, 
nihil  antiquius  habui,  quam  ut  in  Codice  tam  admirando  studia  et  co- 
gitationes  defigereni.  Quunique  sententiaai  preefecti  doctissimi  et  op- 
timi  Ptiri  Cigherce  ad  editioneni  moliendam  conspirare  viderem,  coepi 
protinus  venerandas  Poetae  maximi  reliquias  e  suis  involucris  et  latebris 
patienter  evolvere,  Multae  interim  editioneni  operis  causae  moratae 
sunt,  quarura  non  minima  ea  fuit,  quod  ingens  pecuniae  vis  ex  a?rario 
Bibliothecae  non  magno  esset  proferenda.  lSIuuc  vero  opere  ad  calceni 
prope  deducto,  qu<e  sit  ejus  natura  et  ratio,  quantaque  ad  rem  littera- 
riara  augendam  opportunitas,  breviter,  ut  in  nuncio  prodromo,  expo- 
nam. 

Fuit  antiquissimus  quidam  et  splendidus  gra^cus  Codex,  in  quo  tota 
liias  Homeri  continebatur,  litteris  grandibus  ac  speciosissimis  scripta, 
turn  etiam  picturis  rerum  gestarura  idoneis  exornata.  Atque  is  liber 
tanta  scilicet  erat  commoditate,  quantam  lectio  simul  et  op}>ortuna  in- 

'  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  IV.  Od.  9. 
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spectio  suppcditant;  tarn  vetere  atque  erudito  aitilicio,  ut  picture 
genus  a  U;m  antiqua  poesi  ncii  abhoneret ;  taiito  volumine  ac  pretio, 
ut  conjic  re  liceat,  euni  noa  ad  liciiiii)is  piivati  usurn,  sed  ad  amplissimi 
priiicij)is  oblectationeni  fiiisse  instructum.  Sed  enim,  quae  return  buina^ 
narnin  conditio  est,  labenlibussaeculis,  sive  is  Codex  vetustate  fatisceret, 
sive  ad  doniinuvn  excordem  et  plane  stolid um  venerat,  ita  in  frusta  cou- 
cisus  est,  uttaLulai  quideni  ad  oculoruni  blandimentuni,  saltern  plurima; 
retinerentur;  totum  autem  interposituni  carmen  abjiceretur ;  imnio  et 
illud,  quod  in  postica  pictije  menibranae  parte  supererat,  bombycinis 
chartis  obtegeretur.  Quia  vero  subducto  oculis  carmine,  quid  quujque 
tabula  exprimeret,  non  satis  accurate  liquebat,  bonus  ille  Codicis  sector 
turn  bombycinis  integumentis  scholia  greeca  Vetera  inscripsil,  quie  ad 
picturae  argumentuni  declarandum  pleruraque  pertinerent ;  turn  ipsis 
tabulis  rubricatas  epigraphas  levidensi  nee  erudita  opera  adjunxit. 
Atque  ita  Codex  inter  homericos  omnes  vetustate  et  artificio  longe  no- 
bilissimus,  maxima  sui  parte  minutus,  carmine  obtecto,  picturis  multis 
amissis,  aliquot  etiani  carie  terebratis,  plare  ut  ille  olim  Vaticanus  Vir- 
gilius,  ad  conditionem  niiseram  deplorandamque  devenerat. 

Sed  nunquara  tam  male  est  rebus  priiestanter  insignibus,  quin  ali- 
quid  pristinae  bonitatis  dignitatisque  retincanl.  Injuria  licet  temporum 
atque  hoinijium  Poetas  prmcipis  membra  adeo  violata  jacerent,  tamen 
eorum  fulijore  collucere  quodamraodo  atque  illustrari  Ambrosiani 
plutei  videuantur.  Ex  tam  spatioso  volumine  LVllI.  supersunt  Frag- 
menta,  in  quibus  picturne  quideai  sunt  totideui,  versus  autem  homerici 
ad  DCCC.  Porro  sors  tulit,  ut  quae  supersunt  picta^  tabellae,  eas  per 
totam  Iliadem  a  1.  ad  XXIV.  libruni  procurrant,  exceptis  III.  XVIII. 
XIX.  et  XX.  libris,  quorum  et  carmen  et  picturee  cunctae  interciderunt. 
Jam  vero  in  tot  fabulis  Cut  de  his  primum  dicamus)  stunenda  quaedam 
infinitarum  imaginura  copia  est.  Nam  sicut  Homerus  immensa  pree- 
ditus  ingenii  vi  cunctam  pa^ue  naturam  poesi  sua  coniplexus  est,  sic 
noster  Pictor  dum  homericae  mentis  divitias  explicare  nititur,  artem 
prope  universam  exhausit.  Atque  is  utinam  ut  ubere  imaginandi 
facultate  pollebat,  sic  etiani  exquisitissima  manu  usus  esset !  Verum 
picturae,  etsi  nonnullis  ex  iis  vitiis  laborant,  quibus  nee  alia  veterum 
monumenta  aliquot  carent,  sunt  tamen  artificii  non  contemnendi. 
Nam  et  a  rigore  sequioiura  teniporum  absunt :  tum  innumeros  habent 
et  varios  figurarum  motus,  vultus  plerumquf*  argutos,  oculos  animorum 
indices,  vestes  sinuosas  :  sensus  item  hominum  e4  perturbationes  baud 
raro  exprimuntur.  Omnino  Pictor  et  membrorum  svmmetriam  et 
lumina  et  umbras  et  emineiitias  et  spatia  e<^  variarum  imaginum  coh- 
flictus  non  infeliciter  etfiaxit.  Laus  caeteroqui  hurura  picturarum  prae- 
cipua  est  ilia  certa  ac  perpetua  niorum  et  proprietatum  expressio,  et 
ad  veteres  consuetudines  severissime  exacta.  Qude  res  ad  comproban- 
dam  Codicis  aiitiquitatem  mintit-e  prodest.  (v^im  enim  tot  adeoque 
dissimilium  inter  se  rerum  fiuurae  propositae  sn  t,  nihil  autem  in  iif 
recentis  vel  inventionis  \el  u>>ii!j  appareat ;  immo  vero  omnia  cum 
veterum  monumentorum  u;)tura  formisque  consentiant ;  fieri  non 
potest,  ut  ea  pictura  barijan?    t  inficetis  temporii   is  elc.borata  sit. 

Et  primum  quidein  ccelestmm  Deorum  atque  terrestriuui  tum  etiam 
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Kiarinorum   frequens  in   his  picturis  inteiventus  est :    quibus  Pictor 
HomericiJS  ea  prorsus  insignia  et  vesles  ac  pasne  vulfus  constanter  tri- 
buit,   quos   prisca   aetas,   cum   mores  cujusque  pingeret,   tabulis   aut 
signis  impriniere  consuevit.     Jam  in  tot  cert.tniinibus,   quae  iugeniosiis 
artifex   insatiabili  varietate  distinxit,  si  lorioas,  ocreas,  galeas,  arcus, 
gladios,  scnla,  cunus,  equonim  epbippia,  acies,  castra,  niunitionesque 
diligenter  inspectes,   omnia  tibi  ad  antiquitatis  exemplar  eflecta  cou- 
stabunt.     Saepe  etiam  o«;currunt  reges,  duces  exercituum,   sacerdotes, 
popae,  medici,  coqiii,  praecones,  famuli,  et  fceminae  :    turn  consessus 
atque  convivia  hominum  et  Deorum,  sacrificia,   et  victiniae,   et  arae ; 
adde   naves,  tentoria,  urbes,  templa,  domos,  ludos  curules  atque  pe- 
destres  :  adde  innunierani  sacram  et  profanani  supelIectilem,thronos, 
lectos,   mensulas,    sedilia,    vebicula,  bigas,    caduceos,   sceptra,  testas, 
lances,     pateras,     urnas,    et    siqiiod    est    reliquum  genus     vasorum  : 
adde    denique    varia     munera     humanae     vitae,     salutationes,     adlo- 
cutiones,  legationes,  nee  non  opifieia  et  labores,   cum  iufinita  copia 
vestium   atque  ornamentorum  :    quie  omnia  a  vetere  more,  quantum 
luihi  quidem  et  viris  pluribus  doctis  visum  est,    ne  digitum  quidera 
discedunt.     Jam  vero  illud  barbarum  eevum,   quod  litterarum  artium- 
que  inclinationem  coasecutum  est,  onini  non  mode  peritia,  sed  etiam 
memoria    bonae    antiquitatis   caruisse    cognovinuis.      Itaque   quidquid 
inter  emortuas  et  resuvgentes  artes  elaboratum  est,  turn  ruditate  squal- 
let,    turn    licet   res  antiquze   sculpantur   atque  pingantur,  eae  a  veris 
formis,  quarura  consideratio  et  memoria  sublata  erat,  constanter  ablu- 
dunt,  et  ex  iugenio  sequioris  zevi  finguntur.     Quod  cum    aliunde  ex- 
ploratuni  est,  turn  ego  ex  recenlioribus  multis  Anibrosianai  Bibliotliecue 
pictis  codicibus  evidentissime  novi.     Sed  neque  propius  nostra  Icm- 
pora,  id  est  post  artium  instaurationem,  id  factum  est.     Nam,  ut  nunc 
ctetera  argumenta  omittara,  recentioris  aevi  esse  uequit  is  Codex,  cujus 
jam   ante  id  tempus  tuni   pictura   vetustate  elanguerat,    turn   ipsum 
carmen  in  frusta  consectum  fuerat :  quod  et  adjecta  quiedam  ipscrip- 
tio,  et  scholiorum  veterum  superinductio  testantur.     Restat  ergo  ut 
ultra  barbara  tempora,  id  est  ad  IV.  aut  V.  Cbristiani  aivi  steculum, 
hoc  insigne  artis  monumentum  referamus. 

Ad  operis  exsecutionem  quod  atlinet,  cum  picturas  edere  pararenius 
antiqua  potius  nianu  quam  summa  arte  mirabiles,  nihil  magis  cordi 
nobis  fuit,  quam  ut  eas  ab  exemplavi,  quoquo  id  modo  se  habel,  sum- 
ma cum  fide  exprimeremus.  Namque  ab  omni  euiendandi  consilio 
nostra  longissime  ratio  voluntasque  abhorruit.  Itaque  peritissinium 
accuratissiommque  artificem  de  consilio  amicorum  elegimus  Francis- 
cum  Emmanueiem  Scothim,  cujus  acumen,  dexteiitatem,  laborem, 
patientiam,  qui  in  id  opus  decern  et  octo  menses  incubuit,  satis  et  pro 
merito  commendare  non  possumus.  Sane  facile  nobis  fuiaset  <iefi- 
cientes  lineas  producere,  lacunas  explere,  picturam  universam  instau- 
rare :  verum  enimvero  tam  vetus  arlis  monumentum  interpoiari, 
quis  denium  piaculum  non  putaret  1  Cum  nimirum  oporteat  ad 
artis  historian!  juvandam  non  tam  absoluta  et  eximia,  quam  vera 
mouumeuta  producere.     Cujus  praecepli  immemores  plerique  eoium 
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qui  veterutji  labores  etliderunt,  tum  adulteratos  sinceris  supposueiunt.. 
turn  sape  rem  ipsmu,   dum   emendare  volunt,  pejorem  fecerunt. 

Et  de  picturis  qindem,  quaiuin  in  nostra  editione  vel  maximum  nio^ 
nientum  est,  paullo  fusius  egimus.  At  de  carminum  magnifica  palaeo- 
grapbia,  cujus  etiani  breve  specimen,  etsi  oppido  rudius  quam  est  in 
Codice,  e  nostris  scbedis  Lipsiae  vulgatum  fuit,  pauca  monere  sufficiet. 
Qui  dicuntur  esse  in  Bibliothecis  Honierici  codices,  eorum  nullus, 
quod  sciani,  saeculo  fere  X.  non  est  recentior.  At  nostra  Fragmenta 
quanto  denique  intervallo  praecedunt !  Et  scriptura  quidem  est  plane 
niirifica,  litteris  uucialibus  et  quadratis,  verbisque  more  antique  con- 
tinuis,  sine  acccntibus,  sine  spiritibus :  nam  qui  in  Codice  interdum 
apparent,  ii  a  posteriore  aliqua  manu  appicti  sunt :  quod  et  recentius 
atramentum,  et  rudiores  diictus  ostendunt.  Calligrapbia  vero  tanta 
est,  ut  neque  in  Herculani  papyris,  neque  in  operibus  diplomaticis,  ubi 
codicum  grjecorum  specimina  etiani  IV,  aut  V.  seculi  eduntur,  neque 
in  antiquissimis  Ambrosianis  aliis  codicibus,  quicquam  simile  facile 
occurrat.  Denique  de  natura  textijs  hoc  notanius,  eum  in  inultis 
Aristarchi  recensionem  seqni,  quod  perpetua  Venetorum  scholiorum 
collatione  cognovi,  non  raro  tamen  ab  Aristarcho  recedere,  et  Zenodoti 
quoque  lectiones  interdum  exhibere. 

Quamvis  operi  nostro  tarn  antiquae  praestantisque  picturae  ac  scrip- 
turae  editio  satis  pretii  ac  decoris  afferre  videretur,  baud  tamen  nostra 
sedulitas  intra  hos  terminos  se  cobibuit.  Praeter  illud  insigne  k-fi/i//Xtov, 
de  quo  hactenus  locuti  sunius,  ingens  in  Ambrosianis  pluteis  Homeri- 
corura  codicum  copia  est,  quorum  alii  membranei,  alii  bombycini,  alii 
liuei,  universi  autem  intra  XII.  et  XVI.  saecula  conscripti  videntur. 
In  bis  codicibus  non  solum  innumerae  lectiones  optimae  latent,  verum 
etiam  glossae,  et  scholia,  et  argumenta,  et  historiae,  et  allegoriae,  et 
metaphrases,  aliae  ad  verbum,  ali<e  liberae,  quorum  multa  cum  sint 
inedita,  nos  partim  Integra  in  lucem  educemus,  partim  ita  illustrabimus, 
ut  quidquid  ea  bonae  frugis  ad  exoruandum  Homerum  conferre  pos- 
sunt,  id  doctorum  respublica  non  ignoret. 

Quod  autem  hoc  opus  Homericura  bonarum  artium  studiosis  singu- 
lariter  profuturum  sit,  id  ego  quidem  tam  habeo  persuasum,  ut  verear 
ne  lectoruni  ingeniis  videar  dilBdere,  si  de  re  tam  perspicua  prolixius 
disseram.  Nam  ad  antiquitatis  cognitionem  seu  firmandam  seu  corri- 
gendam,  quantum  conferent  hae  picturae  ?  in  quibus  paene  incredibile 
est  quam  multa  et  quam  pra^clara  ejus  generis  sint.  Quantum  scrip- 
tura antiquissiraa  ad  paljeographiam,  orthographiam,  et  puriorem 
liiadis  recensionem  intererit?  Quantum  denique  opes  codicum  tot 
plane  intactorum  eruditionis  thesauro  cumulum  imponent?  Quod  si 
exteri  homines  idcirco  maxime  Italiam  olim  visebant,  quod  cum  hasc 
regio  florebat  fortuna  et  copiis,  praeclara  artificia  et  codices  eximios  in 
ea  esse  sciebant,  nos  quoque  aliquam  gratiam  apud  eos  inire  speramus, 
quorum  oculis  et  studio  tam  uberem  spectandi  proficiendique  niateriam 
sublato  omni  incommodo  suppeditamus. 

Mei  igitur  operis  ba^c  ratio  est.  In  prolegomenis  quidem  de  Pic- 
turarum  antiquitate,  praestantia  atque  utilitate,  nee  non  de  Fragmentis 
carminum  pieciosissirais  disseram  :  tum  etiam  de  reliquis  Ambro^iante 
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Bibliothecae  Homericis  manuscriptis  accurate  dicam.  Sequentur  LVIIf. 
Picturae  cum  suis  siugiilee  declarationibus;  turn  carminuin  Fragmeiita 
totidera,  quorum  unum  cere  expressura,  Autographi  specimen  erit, 
teliqua  grandibus  litteris  edita,  splendidaiu  Codicis  calligrapjiiam, 
quoad  licebit,  isnitabuntur:  criticas  aulem  unicuique  fere  Fragmento 
notas  adtexam.  Turn  denique  in  operis  calce  plurium  codicum  Home- 
ricorum  selectas  lectiones,  et  inedita  scbolia,  et  paraphrasium,  atque 
liujusmodi  veterum  illustrationum  salteni  excerpta,  ad  Principis  poeta- 
rum  ornatvim,  criticaeque  increnientum  collocabo. 

Scribebam  Mediolani  in  cedibus  Bibliotheccs  AmbrosiancB  Kalendis 
Quintilibus  MDCCCXIV. 

In  the  press,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  with  Engravings,  An  Histo- 
rical Treatise  of  the  Unction  and  Coronation  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England.  By  Arthur  Taylor. — This  work  will  contain 
Remarks  on  the  Tenure  of  the  Crown,  and  on  the  ancient  modes  of 
creating  kings  ;  a  History  of  the  Regalia  and  Royal  Vestments  ; 
an  account  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  of  the  functions  of  the  great 
Officers  of  State,  and  of  the  Feudal  Services,  Processions,  Ceremo- 
nies, and  Ritual  used  at  the  Inauguration  of  our  Kings  ;  with  a 
Chronicle  of  English  Coronations  from  the  earliest  known  obser- 
vance of  the  ceremony.  Many  particulars  of  the  customs  of  foreign 
kingdoms  are  interspersed  through  the  Work  ;  copious  reference  to 
authorities  will  be  found  in  the  Notes ;  and  an  Appendix  of  curious 
documents  will  be  subjoined.     A  few  copies  are  on  large  paper. 

Preparing  for  Press — A  Posthumous  work  of  Vicentius  Damo- 
dos,  of  Cephalonia,  in  the  Romaic  language,  on  subjects  of  Physics, 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Theology,  in  4  vols. 

Lately  Published — Pomponii  MeljE  de  Situ  Orbis  Libri 
Tres ;  ad  omnium  Anglise  et  Hibernias  Codicum  MSS.  fidem 
summa  cura  et  diligentia  recogniti  et  coUati ;  Tabulisque  cuncta  in 
eo  scriptore  gentium  locorumque  amplectentibus  illustrati ;  opera 
et  studio  JoANNis  Reynoldii,  Dumnonii  fscani,  S.  T.  P.  4to. 
Etonas,  excudebat  E.  Williams,   1814. 

This  is  a  neat  and  accurate  edition,  deserving  a  place  on  the  table 
of  the  young  reader  of  ancient  History.  The  maps  are  clear,  and 
not  crowded  with  uninteresting  names. 

Jacobs  has  published  a  13th  Vol.  to  the  Anthohgia  Graca, 
•which  contains  a  copious  Index  Graecitatis. — We  are,  hmvever, 
concerned  to  hear  that  the  learned  and  ingenious  writer  died  some 
little  time  ago. 

Marini  Vita  Procli.  Gr.  et  Lat.  ad  Fidem  Librorum  MSS.  re- 
censuit,  adnotationesque  et  Indices  addidit  J.  Fr.  Boissonade.  Lips, 
1814.  Svo.— Of  the  Notes  appended  to  this  work,  we  shall  pro- 
bably speak  in  our  next  No. 
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Metttodf.  pour  ettidier  1;i  Langue  (J recque,  adoptee  par 
rUniver-'itede  France  ;  par  J.  L  Burnotjf,  Professeur  de  Rhe- 
toriquf  au  Lvcee  Louis  ]e-Grand,  8vo.  Paris,   1814. 

We  recommend  this  Grammar  to  the  notice  of  the  Student  and 
the  Scholar.  The  former  will  find  much  satisfaction  in  many  new 
observations,  which  will  enlarge  his  knowledge  ;  the  latter  will 
meet  with  much  matter  for  redection.  Wee  in  only  at  present  ob- 
serve, that  the  author,  after  Hermann,  Matthiae,  and  Boissonade, 
makes  the  Perfect  Middle  a  second  form  of  the  Perfect  Active; 
that,  like  the  best  Grammarians,  he  has  three  declensions;  and 
that,  after  the  Port  Royal,  Weller's,  Gail's,  and  Jones's  Grammars, 
he  admits  only  one  conjugation  of  verbs  in  co. 

We  must  inform  him,  that  he  is  inaccurate  in  his  assertion,  that 
the  Port  Royal  Grammar  is  ''  generally  followed  in  England."  It 
is  indeed,  and  deserves  to  be,  occasionally  consulted  by  the  Scholar  ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  used  in  any  of  our  Schools. 

BIBLICAL. 

Mr.  W.  Jaques  has  now  in  the  press,  and  will  publish  in  a  few 
weeks,  A  second  and  improved  edition  of  his  translation  of  Professor 
Franck's  guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  with  Notes,  Life, 
&c.  &c.  Sec. 

Complete  octavo  edition  of  Charnock's  Works  :  to  be  published 
in  seven  volumes,  (each  volume  containing  upwards  of  600  pages,) 
on  fine  wove  demy  paper,  hot-pressed,  12s.  per  vol.  with  an  ele- 
gant Portrait.  A  volume  will  be  regularly  published  every  three 
months,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery  ;  carefully  revised.  With  Me- 
moirs of  the  Author,  a  table  of  the  Scriptures  illustrated,  and  a 
copious  Index.  By  Edward  Parsons. — Since  the  design  was  first 
announced,  Mr.  Parsons  has  obtained  two  valuable  Discourses,  by 
Charnock,  not  in  the  old  edition.  The  first,  on  Rom.  viii.  7. ; 
the  second,  on  1  Tim.  i.  \o.  These  were  published  in  one  Octavo 
Vol.  in  U)99. 

Biblical  Researches  :  exhibiting  the  opinions  and  determinations 
of  those  eminent  Divines  and  Polemical  Writers,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, who  have  treated  on  those  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
whu  h  have,  in  difit'erent  ages,  been  the  subjects  of  Critical  Disqui- 
sition, either  in  respect  to  their  authenticity,  or  their  veracity  of 
version,  in  which  are  also  freely  examined  the  grounds  for  the 
Distinction  of  Canonical  and  A  pocryphal ;  and  the  "  Integrity  of 
the.  Hebrew  Text"  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  at  this  day  in  general 
acceptation  among  the  various  denominations  of  Christians.  To 
■which  are  annexed  (by  way  of  Notes)  additional  observations;  with 
the  English  translation  of  the  various  extracts  from  the  authors  ad- 
duced— Latiriy  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Sj/riac,  &c. ;  and  parti- 
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cular  references  to  each.     By   Henry  Clarke,  LL.  D.  Olim  Prse- 

lect.  Fhilos.et  Math.  Coll.  Mancun. 

ORIENTAL. 
Mr.  Willmet,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  has  long  been 
possessed  of  a  curious  MS,  on  bark,  inscribed  with  unknown  cha- 
ract^'rs,  and  bennng  figures  of  men,  serpents,  &c.  M.  Kinker, 
Meinier  of  the  3d  cla^s  of  the  Institute  of  Holland,  having  ob- 
tained access  to  this  MS.,  discovered,  after  a  most  laborious  pro- 
cess,  seconded  by  uncommon  sagacity,  that  it  came  from  Egypt, 
and  is  written  in  the  ancient  language,  current  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs.  It  is  nut  in  hieroglyphics,  but  in  the  common  character, 
resembling  the  Hebrew.  1  his  language  differs  less  from  the 
Coptic  than  Latin  does  from  Italian  ;  and  the  figures  of  men,  &c. 
are  in  illustration  of  the  text.  The  work  treats  on  the  ancient  reli- 
gion of  Egypt,  and  also  (..ontains  a  calendar.  This  discovery  is 
singularly  iiueiesting. 

*^*  The  late  events  in  France,  as  unforeseen  as  disastrous,  de- 
prive us  of  the  Continental  intelligence,  which  we  expected  at  the 
end  of  March.  We  hope  we  shall  in  our  next  supply  the  defici- 
ency. But  our  last  Nos.  have  been  amply  furnished  with  accounts 
of  the  literary  transactions  of  our  neighbours. 
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_     Mr.  Hails's  article  will  appear  in  our  next  No, 

L.  C  's  article  on  the  Edition  of  the  Cyclops  came  too  late  for 
this  No. 

Cambridge  Greek  Ode  in  our  next. 

We  shall  give  Notices  of  Mr.  Gaisford's  Hephrfstion,  il/r. 
HnntingforcVs  Pindar,  and  of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Jones's 
Greek  Grammar,  in  No,  XXII. 

We  shall  examine  ^ttg.  Boeckhii  Comment.  Academ.  dua  con- 
tinentes  Specim  Emend,  in  Pindar i  Carmina,  and  reprint  them  in 
the  Ci.  Jl.  if  they  are  unknown  in  this  Country. 

In  our  next  we  shall  give  M.  J.  jB.  Gail's  Recherches  sur 
jipollon,  et  sur  divers  points  de  Grammaire. 

The  Analysis  of  M.  Clavier's  First  Vol.  of  Pausanias  by  M. 
Letroune  will  speedily  appear. 
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The  article  on  a  Chorus  in  CEdip.  Col.  is  not  expressed  with 
sufficient  clearness. 

.4  Parish  Priest  will  receive  the  intelligence  he  solicits,  from 
any  classical  friend. 

Collatio  MSti  Ciceronis  Paradoxorum  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tn  answer  to  N.  A.  we  must  inform  him,  that  the  beautiful 
Poem  in  our  last,  on  the  philanthropic  Howard,  is  not  an 
Oxford  Prize  Poem,  as  the  running  title  states.  Had  the  subject 
been  proposed  for  a  Prize,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  Poem 
would  have  been  successful. 

We  are  highly  gratified  to  find  that  our  learned  Correspondent  is 
not  to  be  seduced  by  the  artifices  of  iiliberality.  We  have  been 
informed  of  similar  attempts  ;  but  we  trust  we  shall  always  possess 
sufficient  magnanimity  not  to  resent  them.  To  aliKslv  tm  aJjxoyvre 
xaj  xatHov  xxi  aW^ghv  Toy^kvav  ov  yruVTi  rqonca  (pafjLsv. 

Solutio)i  of  Enigmas,  p.  177. 

I.  A  Lantern,  the  1st.  and  3d.  <pcag,  are  <p«j?,  the  2d  (jJwj. — 
II.  a  Mirror.— III.  Raisins. — IV.  EOT^.  OrS.  TS.  S,  i.  e. 
200.— V.  ONTS.—Vl.  Pitch, 


Directions  to  the  Binder, 

Put  the  Plates  17,  18,  19,  opposite  p.  187.      ~ 

The  Indices,  which  are  sewn  up  at  the  end   of 
this  No.,  are  to  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  No.  XX. 
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No.  III.    Vide  No.  XVII.  p.  ICl. 

PISCATOR  seu  RE VI Vise.    p.  6 1 9.  ed.  Reitzii.    'Hf^sl? 

St  x.aTiwfJt.ev,  w  "EAsyp^^s,  xa»  tsXmjjlsv  to.  fia.^r^yytXit.kva..  ttoT  5s  xat 
TTfMTov  ocTTievcii  hr^<rsi ;  [x.uiv  eg  TrjV  'AKxSrialoiv,  rj  e;  tyjv  Stquv  ;  octto 
TQX)  A'o-)(.i\fiM  'TTOirjCTwjxsdcx.  TrjV  ocp^TjV.  ouSsv  S»o/(re<  tovto.  TrXrjV  oIS«  eycJ, 
4*5  OTTOt  TTOT  otv    uttsXSm^bv,  oXtycov  [/,sv   Tu)V   (TTSfcivooVf    •jToXKviV  8e  Twy 

Locus   ita   constituendus^ — ^fts"?   ^^   xaT/wjxsv,   u>  "EXsy^s,    xa) 

TfAw^ev  Ta  TrapyiyyeXfji^va. — EAEFXO^.  ttoT  oe  xa)  wpcoTOv  ccTrisvai  ^s^- 
en  ;  y.uiv  eg  tyjv  ' Axtx^rjitlocv  73  If  t^v  ^Toav,"  '^//  aTro  rou  Avxelou  7ro»7](rco- 
^iSa  T^v  a^pn^j^v ;  TIAPPHSIAAH^.  Ov^h  liol<xsi  touto.  ttAjjv  ol5a 
lyw,  coj,   X.  T.  A, 

C  ATA  PLUS.  p.  626.  Forte  repoiiendum,  Ju  Se,  ?rag«Aaj«./3«- 
ywv,  (TTo/jSa?:  x«j  (TUVTiQsi^  u)  'JEgjU.^.  A'^/  JH  T«  veoyvoi  rauTi  TrgwTOl 
la/SaAow. 

CATAPLUS.  p.  634.  Megapenthes:  x«»  n'j  a^jwcrfj  xar  av- 
Jgiof  Tugavvou  \I/>i(pov  Xot(3siv  ;  Clotho :  xaTu  Tvgavvov  [xsv  ouSjij,  xara 
wx^ou  ^l  6  'PaliixiJ.uv^vg'  bv  chutIxoi.  fxahu  ovj/si  S/xa»ov,  xa»  xar*  ot^iaf 
eTTJTjSsvTa  6xa!7Ta)  T^v  Sf'xrjV.      Malim, — *Pa8a]W.avSyj*   ov  avrlKoi  ^a.7\ix 
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CATAPLUS.  p.  642.  Lege, — Mercurius  :  MUvKXs,  au  S*  ouSsi/ 
oljtJtco^sjf ;  xci)  [x.rjv  ov  Ssft-tg  a.^ci%q\)T\  &i«7rAsu(ra(  xjva.  MicvUus  l 
airuys.  ovViV  lariv  hp'  o-ca  av  oi/^a),^a;j«.«i,  suttAowv.  Mercurius  :  ojitciu^ 
OTN  [Jitxpo'v  TJ  TTgoj  TO  s&og  £7nO"Tc'va0OV. 

DE  MERCi^DE  CONDUCTiS.  p. 660.  Scribendum,  iTrs.Say 

Ss  woAXaj  |W.£V  a'JTTVOuj  vt^xraj  ]a.6a-rig,  rjiJ-aru  8'  al[xxTOsvTix  liuyoiyrigf  oi 
jxa  Ji'a  T>i?  '£A3Vi]J  evsKoe.,  oiiSs  tcov  Ilpiaf/^ou  [hpyxixcov,  aAAa  t(5v  IAtt*- 
l^ofJisvMV  7TSVTS  o^oXwv,  Tu^Yj^   AH,   aui  rguyiKOu  t»voj  SeciD  cruvicTTavTOj, 

DE  MEKC.  CONDUCT,  p.  671.    "^fr.  Si  oi;cT=.'^;»j  cr£«u- 

TOV,    OX,   TO  jtxyjSiV  wy,   slrct  ^yjv  U7roAa^/3ave»j. 

DE  MERCEDE  COiND.  p.  639-  Melius,  'IdiJiVYi;  y^p  sywyt 
T«Jv  TOioyrcoVj  xa»  xTs^vog'  xa)  fj.uKi'na.,  7raga(3ciKXof/,svog  uvdgacri  T2p^vr;v 
TO  TTQuyixx  7TS7TOiYii/,=voi;.  O^  FE  xu)  U^xgl7T0^  2'/^'>  "«'  rjxKrTO. 
(rvfiTTOTixo;,   Otis'  ocrov  yiXoora  7ioiri(rai  5yva/x=voj. 

DE  MERC.  COND.  p.  690,  7\al  o-o»  ra  t^?  0»ajT>]^,  ttoo;  tov 
TTuXoii  ^lov  avTl(TTgo(pix,  xci)  rj  ayguTTvla  Os,  xai  6  l^pcog,  xai  5  jcaftaroj, 
r)gs[jiu  T^dt]  VTTOpvTTOvaiv'  V]  (p^oY^v,  yj  Ttc^iTtvzVjj.ov'ia.v,  \]  XioAou  aXyri[).aj  ^ 
T^v  xaXrjv  TTodxygixv,  ava-n-XxTTOVTBc.   Pro  (ro»  substituendum  X'E. 

DE  MERC.  COND.  p.691.  Lucianus,  amico  suo  cuidam 
philosopho  indignitates  et  iDolestias  enumerans,  quas  patiebantur 
philosophi  a  divitibus  couducti,  inter  alia  proponit  hiiec  :  *//v  U 
vou  xa.)  a.TTOOYifJL.rjO'ai  Ssoi,  to.  [xh  aXXa  ea>,  uovTog  ^s  itoXXuxig  vfTTdTOf 
ixQoov,  (toiovto  yxg  croi  ciTroxsxXrjgoDTui)  KATA  to  i^suyog  TTspi^evsig 
t(7T  uv,  ovx  ST  ov(TYjg  xuTuyooyrig,  tco  jj^xyelgco  (xe,  rj  toj  rrig  Ssc77ro/vrjj 
xoftjtAcoTJ],  cu[J.7rcipccfiu(yoocriVy  ovoe  tmv  cpgrjyxvcov  Sar|/iAouj  inrrt^aXovTsg. 
L.OCUS  ita  constituendus.  Male  nunc  legitur  xu)  to  l^svyog  Trepj/jt-e- 
vsig.  In  itinere,  quum  ad  mansionem  ventum  sit,  abjectus  neg- 
lectusque  philosophus  in  via  apud  vchiculum  manet,  donee  diver- 
soriuni  ab  aliis  occupatuni  f'uerit. 

DE  MERC.  COND.  p.  695.    Lego.    Kuiroi  (pogy]Toi  1<ro};  to. 

Toov  avSgcov  al  J'  ovv  yvvcCiXig xou  cuitTixi  •nepuxyoVTUi  prjTopac,  xai 

ypafxiJiocTixovg,   xou  (piXoao^ovg. 

DE  MERC.  COND.  p.  702.  BouXofxai  S*  oju-wj  syooys,  mctts^ 
i  A'e/Sjjj  exitvoc,  z]kovu  tvju  tou  toiovtou  <rov  (3iou  ygail/cit,  OTToog,  Ij 
avTYjV  a7ro/3A=7rcuv,  slhfi;  s'l  70i  TrapiTYiTsov  strriv  eg  ayTijv.  Quae  prtece- 
dunt,  quae  sequuntur,  considerantibus,  ofj^g  hie  ineptum  videbitur. 
Ilepone  I3o6Xo[jlui  ^  OMOIftH  lyoiys  Mjnsg  e  Ke^rig  hxfrjog,  elxovcc 
Tivu  row  TOiovTOV  cro»  /Slow  ygu^ai. 

APOLOG.  PRO   MERC.  COND.    p.  711.    Ovx  uTrsixirx 

yo\Jv  av  Xsyoisv,  el  Xeyoiev  rj  toj  ccXXou  tou  yevvulou  ocv^oog  uvxi  to 
/3(/3Atov,  xoii  <rs,   tov   xoXoiov,    uXXorp'oig  TTTsgolg  ayaXXsar&cctf   jj,    e'^Tre^ 

ffov  ecTTiVj  Ojxoici  (Ts  TOO  XciXal^M  Tioieh. 

tou,  sine  accentu,  exhibendum  erat. 
PRO  MERC.  COND.  p.  711.    Legendum  7rs§\   ^oU  to/vwj* 
x«»  ^5*0/  TOV  SxXonhv  sxilvov  itatrj  ri:  av. 
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PRO  MERC.  COND.  p.  713.  Forsitan  vttoiukt^oi  rqayoo- 
tauvTii,  exTiTTTOvxec,  xa»  (XvpiTTO^jisvoif  Ivjot£  Sg  [xxs-Tiyo'JiJi.Bvoi  Tivej 
avTciov,   OTAN  tw  QsuTgo)  Sox^. 

PRO  MERC.  COND.  p.  7l6.  Malim  moixa.  i^^  Trohg  T3 
i7ri<pego[J,lvYi  xtxTYjyopux.  xoXocKSiug  aWnxv  UPO^AABfl'  xara  suo'ktkco- 
fj,a.i  rj\aiy   (fsacriv,   sxKgovcov  tov  ri\ov. 

PRO  LAPS.  INT.  SALUT.  p.  728.  'Ev  iTrjcrroAiij  g;  Scgx^ 
KkiMv,  0  'AQrivaicjov  ZtuJ^ayMyog,  hrno  S<^(X)iTYi^loig  tt^wtov  ^alpsiv  Trgou- 
firjjcsv,  euayygAi^Ojtisvoj  T^v  v/?cj]v  t^v  kni'tSsv,  ace)  tyjv  tmv  XTragTiaTcuv 
aKcoijiv.  xu)  OMSlX  y;  /xer'  IxfTvov  0  NiKiag,  onto  2ltXzXia§  iTricrreAAwv, 
gy  Tcu  ocp^cclco  ru)v  hirKnoKo^v  diifx.sivsVj  oltv  olvtwv  ug^a[ji,svog  tmv  Tcgcty- 
fionoov.     "  Nihilominus  tanien." 

PRO  LAPS.  INT.  SAL.  p.  731.  Ela-)  ol  d)  xou  rr^v  rsTgaKTuy 
TOV  fj-iyKiTTOv  opKov  uvTwv,  1^  TOV  svTsAij  avTolg  api^ixov  OCTTOTeXslv.  ol  §a 
xa»  vysictg  agyr^v  ex<x\£(Tix.v.  Marciiius^  Rittershusius,  Reitzius,  re- 
purgarunt, — aiiTwv,  19  tov  evtsA^  aurojj  aptQ[/.ov  cmoTsXii.  o\  l\  xou , 

Sed  totus  iste  locus  ita  constituendus,  Ela)  II  ol  xa)  tyjv  Tsrpax- 
rvv,  TOV  [x,ByKTTOv  ogxov  avrcaVy  rj  tov  IvtsA^  avTolg  agid[Ji.ov  oLTtoTsXeif 
X.CU  vyslag  ug^TiV  exocXscrav. 

PRO  LAPS.  INT.  SAL.  p.  734.  "Ots  'Axi^uvdpog  t^v  h 
'l(r(rco  /jta^rjv  aycoviSKj^ai  j^ajAAsy,  wg  JSu/xey^j,  6  Xocgltxyog,  h  rji  Trqhg 
*AvTi7rciTgov  STTia-ToX^  Xsyn,  scoSiv  eicrsA^wv  s'lg  tyjV  axrivr^v  avTOtJ  6 
'HipciiiTTtMV,  bit'  STTiKu^oii.svog,  sW  lxTaga')(Piig,  wcTTrsp  syw,  s'-ts  x!xi 
fisoy  Tivog  touto  xaravayxaVayTOj,  toiutov  ijU-oj  ec^jj,  'TyjaJVs  /3aa"iA£U' 
Ka«g05  rjlrj  TragaraTTBO'Qai.  Tapa^QsvTcuv  2?  Twy  TrapovTCtiV  Trpog  to  Traga- 
2o^oy  T^j  Trgoa-ayogeuo'saog,  xoii  tou  'Hi^ciKrrlajvog  oXiyou  dziv  vtt'  «ISouf 
ix^avovTogy     'AXi^uvdgog     ds^ofiat    sins   t^v    xAjjSo'vk.     to    ya^     awovg 

sTTXVr^^siv  uTio  Trig  [J-oixYjg  Yi^yj  [x-oi  VT:i<TyyilTOLi, Lege  to  yag  crcooyj 

S5ray^0£jy  uno  Tr,g  jw.«p(;v]5 ' HAE  [x-oi  bnicr'xyBiTon.   et  subaudi  xA-ji&cwy. 

PRO  LAPS.  &c.  p.  737.  Xupiv  8=  o/AoAoyw  tojj  fieoT?,  oV» 
,aoi  TO  (7<^u\it.ot.  eg  «AAo  u^axpoo  alfrioiTspov  ■nspizTg<x.Ttr\,  xui  elg  to  aiisivov 
-TrapJjXiij^ov.  Vel  IIAPfiAlXQOTN  scribenduni  ;  vel  on  fj.01  to 
cr<t:a\iJ,cx.  eg  ctXXo  y^axgiy  uldiooTBgov  TTsgisTgocTTYj,  elg  to  «j«,sivoy  llAPO' 
AISeOTN.  omisso  t^u  KAI. 

[To  be  coritinued.] 
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17'  T^'oAAoi  ^'  af.  42.  sfp^eTS'  et  y.syd§ot(ri. 
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53.  Y^rvvovTa  text,  et  schol. 
inarg. 

54.  fdwccrocv. 

55.  d^ia-ro(pdvyis  voS'w. 
58.  prorsus  omittit. 

63.  /xoITt' £;^)'A->;o-;  ex  emend. 
67.  d^^TT'jfdvy^i  5ri<rs  <pooyAy-/i  :. 
70.  vr/siv   et  V   supra  posituni, 
deinde  avcJye*. 

81.82.  iyloii  \_sv  ivlciigl  fujv  sk- 

92.  ^*  otn.  In  raarg.    d^icrTo^^d- 

98.  Sf/Aov  x.  dcciTOs,  ol  aAXoj,  sed 
Tulgatam  retinet  Aristarchus. 

105.  Qvru;  ccl  d^Kjtdpyfj-j. 

109.  sTtsro  TtoXvs. 

\\6.  va'j /So'jA/iJtj^. 

118.  d[j.v^ovos  et  hie  et  infra 
419. 

128.  TT^Ofps^strrafog. 

129.  T^oAy  (ps^raros  ex  emend, 
cjusdem  manus. 

132.  roTf  ^',  sed  S'  erasuin. 

133.  aeSAov. 

142.    ir^oy.dXsca-ai  et  cy  super 

0,1. 

Ibid,  ours  ccfiVrafp/oj  cure  dpi(r- 
fo^dyr^c,  0V7S  i^TjyoSoTog  STrtcrravTai 
rour&y  rov  crrip^^ox :  [i.  e.  agnos- 
ettnt]. 

147.  oy  jw-ev  yaj  rV  jitsTvoy  ex 
«mend. 

148.  pSLjt. 
161.  yq.  Qay.d. 
167.  Qso) — SiSoUcir. 

1 74.  avr'  slSog. 

175.  ajw.ip<7refi{rrff(pfra<. 

187.  ovK  oXiyov  re,. 

188.  iSla-KSvov. 

192.  uVo  et  niox  uVf^Trrar*  <r. 
^«yra. 

y 
198.  roS', 
204.  Syriva. 

211.  eo  5'. 

212.  yf.  oJ5'  svQs^^ui. 
230.  'TTa^eX^Ti  et  o<  super  ly. 
241.  aAAw  et  c<f  super  «. 


249.  s^djxoiBd,  sed  ij  super  «. 

251.  ^Tjvod'oro^  TraiiraTjy  e'lTrgi'  ott 
K.a.yMg : 

257.  yAa^up'y. 

2()8.  rd  TTicyr'  siuly^voLv  text^ 
et  setnel  schol. 

268.  Scholiastes  videtur  legissc 

7;fCX.'l(TrOlO  OLVCLY.TO;. 

284.  7c.  eVAsrS  Trac-a'ojy  : 

292.  Ae'/CTfo;  (5e,  sed  ov  super  «. 

Deinde  eu'vTjSfyrEf. 
at 
300.  TTfAovro.    Schol.  piayo^vi' 

Ao*  yp. :  [Lege  TsAotro.] 

303.  habet  ab  eadem  manu  ifl 
margine,  quod  in  hoc  codice  rar» 
spuriis  accidit. 

304.  7rso9yf:;cr<. 
'322.  tJaSs  d'iaouyr,;. 

325.  Irrav  S"  sv)  Syfijri  et  7^. 
£v  TTfO  supra  £v(. 

332.  roJ,  sed  ro  suprascr. 
333-342.  £y  en'jf;  ayriyf  a^ojf  oJ 

aTrcsiTsiav  e^<pa.lv£iy. 
■3'i:S.  yo,  y.ocxd^£<Ts-i. 

X 

347.  syui  <TOi  avrov  (sic). 

348.  349.  Inter  hos  margo  ad- 
dit  353,  qui  tamen  suo  loco  ma- 
net. 

353.  Schol.  %fi£Wf  et  ^^stw^, 
a^lcrra^^og  Ss  Scio-fxoy  y§, : — [so. 
pro  ^£craoy.]  Infra  355.  X^^''^^^  ^^^^* 
sed  %f£iwf  fecit  eadem  manus. 

359.  ^ccTjawy  et  ov  super  uJy. 

061.  dvai^avre  e  rasura. 

383.  a7r£('Ar;ff-a;  text,  et  schol. 
Glossa  in  inarg.  eTT^yyelAco  oJT 
•^V£i'Ai;5-£v  a,va)iri.  [II.  *•.  863.  Un- 
de  plane  constat,  ityfYy^lXw  non 
esse  variam  lectionem,  sed  inter- 
pretanientum,] 

384.  £TV[j.a,  sed  y^,  £ro7«,a. 
393.  iv£lKO(.T&  et  suprascr,  gVey- 

xar£. 

396.  5'i  savrov.  Schol.  d^lcrra.^* 
XPs  rr^v  i  syyiXlvsi  kol)  rj^wSiayog  : 

397.    inter    lineas    repositura 
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404.  y§.  KOvXso;. 

409.  vulgatam  habet  ex  emend. 
«jusdem  luanus,  sed  erat  QueXXai, 
quod  habet  Scholiastes  Apollonii 
i.  1334. 

417.  Svcsro. 

419.  dij,6[j,oyog. 

427'  Xosa-<rdiJ.svOs  ys  ]Sujv  sv  (sed 
t'  post  \^u}v  additum  a  ni,  recenti, 
vX  puto.) 

429.  y/xvwv, 

434.  ♦  7'fnro^a. '  yp.  kcc)  hejBYjTcc. 
[Ita  punctis  lector  ad  inaiginern 
amandatur.  Has  et  similes  varie- 
tates  note,  ut  pateat,  quam  variae 
iectiones  ex  meris  interpretationi- 
bus  fluxerint.]   Addit  Scholiastes: 

435.  r^iTToa'  7(rra.crav  ex  emen- 
datione  cjusdem  manus.  [jirratray 
certe  vera  lectio,  sed  earairav  non 
operarum  error,  ut  ait  Erneslus.] 

436.  ai  S'  oi^'  ex  emend.     Mox 

438.  af  erasum. 

444.  OTtTtor  ay. 

445.  Kov  et  6  supra  (.  Citat 
scliol.  ad  N.  79-  £"-'»'• 

449.  avMysi  y^.  avwysv, 

451.  ys  (ia.Li.ii^ev,. 

468.  i^ioo-tTOLO  y^.  (Siuiaco, 

470.  r'  erasum. 

471.  ^a6£    (pS^OUV. 

472.  XaoitTi  Tsriri^kvcv. 

476.  uof  a  ni.  pr.  ulo;  ex  emend. 
«  uo^  in  marg.  pro  var.  lect. 

491.  y^.  v.cc\  Ti  auTog  dvr]  rov 
xaSa: — Supra  alterum  ^  scriptum 

493.  iito'ricrs. 

494.  a.^i<TT(xo''/oi  y.a)  d^irroipd- 
vy^g  $o\cu  (poc(ri : 

495.  oTp'. 

^97'  y§-  ocurUoc  -jiccl  Tia,<Ti. 
500.  ttfj'  oi  //.£v  et  supra  y^.  wg 

506.  ayp(^'  aJrotJ,  glossa  xrXi;- 
ffjoy  aurov. 

507.  a^'Vraf^o^  j'wTTA-^^ai,  w^ 


aAAa^ou  ra;  //Jv  titsi'fa  SiuTrX-rja-' 
aoyrsg  dyai^'^' — Vide  infra  ad  K. 
440.  Sed  Siary.Y,^ai  Photius  MS. 
et  Suidas  v.  r)/. 

508.  aK^r^g. 

509.  rjs  e'av  ex  emend, 
513.  d^ys'ioi,. 

524.  ir^oaSs.  Schol,  yf.  if^oird- 

525.  xaAXicrrfarof  acTTSi  xa.) 
d'^sa-a-iv.  iC'g  ro,  d!J.uve(ji,£va,i  w^fc- 
<riv  [II.  E.  486.] 

530.  (Ti^ivuSovtn, 
533.  r]^£  voTjtrev. 
539.    cyf«if£  fifiTof   et   £ro  super 

541.  |u.aAa  et  supra  y^.  jxtya. 

543.  TtoXKu  xdXXioy  o'Jrcu  et  su- 
pra ultimum  verbum  y§.  iarU 
Mox  549.  xdXXiov  ouruj  (sic.) 

547.  iTti^oLvt)  et  £i  super  t]  et 
in  textu  et  marg.  sed  mox  iti- 

549.  (paor^aci. 

554.  rc>c7;ef  et  supra  y^.  ya- 
vyfeg. 

564.  ToS'.  Mox  lyw  (y  eraso,) 
ut  et  dol^  580. 

566.  ditr^^ovsg  et  suprascr.  aju,u- 
p)V£;. 

56'9.  pai(rB!i£yai  yf.  faltrcccr^at. 
Delude  r^ij^h  ex  emend,  ut  videtur, 

ejusdem  manus,  et  ttoXei.  Pos- 
trerao  du.(piKccXv4'oi,i  ex  emend.  seU 
pro  at  a  ni.  pr.  erat"  i.  e.  siv.  In- 
fra N.  177.  lextus  habet  ttoXsi 
daipi-Ka.?.v4/ai,  sed  supra  «(  est 
IV,  supra  ~  est  '  et  supra  ai  eit 
eiv. 

579'  T^v  ^e  fifO'  et  supra  ov  6a- 
yarov. 

581.  diriip^iro  Ia<o3j  *fo,  et  su- 
pra TTfo  r^f  IAiou  dttoixsro. 

583.  avJfwv.  et  supra  yf.  atV 
Tc/jy.  Et  hoc  agnoscit  scholiastes 
in  marg. 

584.  irsvyvijAvx  et  supra  y^. 
v.syoi.2i<T^.iyct„  In  initio  versus  ^ 
rig  tov. 
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585.  KSCTiyv^jTOio  ys  ^s^slwv. 
5S6.  OS  K  iroii^og  (sic.) 


0ATS2.  I. 

•?.  •K(,^\vov,  sed  jcfslov  ab  eadem 
manij,  ut  puto,  emend. 

6\  or  et  i'x/i. 

9.  djM(pu(r<rcuy  (sic.) 

10.  SK^slrj. 

12.  croij,  sed  correctura  in  crol. 

0 

13.  a-rsva^/il^aj.    In  scliol.  mavg. 

14.  rt  TT^wrov,  roj  Birsira  et  ri' 
supra  T0(.   Ill  scliol.  inarg.  ri  tt^m- 

tov  roi : 

'2Q.  vrj^irov  :  0  (piXo^svog  vr/iov 
avTO  (frjO-i'  (?(«  to  ri'^stg  K  l^  Wdxr^g 
VTto  vri'iou  slXrjkrjv^iJyty.  [F.  81.]  tivsg 
Ss  r^'iov  oj'aTts^  0  dx^occryjg  [0  Kfa- 
TTj^]  r&v  Tfe^ ;  rov   Xtfj^hoc  roirov   iv 

w  Yiv  iTVvrjDsfrig  Toitog  Vs^ov  vviJ,(puJv. 
dip'  ou  xal  tag  vu'ij.<pag  KOivoog  vr^ici- 
dag  Ttpocccyo^svso'ila.i. 
23.   dXX-rjXoicriv. 

2p.  31.  notantur  literis  d,  y, 
in  margine  interiori.  In  eodtm 
margine,  sed  exadversum  33,  scrip- 

%'  ->        ... 
tus  est  30,  notatus  ctt;  jS.     Si    igi- 

tur   Tho.  Bentleius  nostrum  inter 

codices  V.  30.  oniittentes  nuraerare 

voluit,  festinabat. 

33.  EjU-ox  et  0)  super  ov.      Mox 

40.  tots  Ss  syuj  tTjV  'tcr^aoov 
iTtoo^TjCra,  iroXiv  trjg  xixtovlag.  (sic) 
T]  yuv  iJM^'Jjyz;a  xocXsltcci :  [Con- 
fer Atlien.  i.  p.  33.  D.  viii.  p.  351. 
E.  cum  Eustathio  ad  Od.  i.  198. 

p.  1623,  49.  53  =  347,  28.  34. 
ubi  pro  xataXrj(p^fi  Ed.  Rom.  ba- 
bet  xataXvcpi^Yj,  mendose  quidem, 
sed  vera3  lectioni  proxime,  nata- 

HUXv<pSr,'] 


48.  0(  (r0iv. 

49.  Ss  scripfum  supra  (jAv. 

51.  •^aSov  5'  ex  emend.  Citat 
Scboliastos  II.  B.  467.  408.  quo 
confirniatur  w^r,.  Voluit  fortasse 
librarius,  rjA^ox  5'  otrcra  ts  (pvXXa,. 

53.  TtdhjiMsv  et  01  super  w. 

57-  dXs^iiMS'yOi. 

58.  jW-gTevucra-sro  (sic.) 

72.  Kdr^siJ.ey. 

78.  tc  omittit. 

88.  ir^o'i'siv  a  m.  pr. 

89-  oirdtaag  text,  et  schol. 

90.  vv. 

96.  ttcL^'  ex  emend. 

98.  aywv  pro  a/ov. 

99.  vTjLXTjv  Jv  -/A.  ex  em.  A  ni. 
pr.  erat  i-A.  Particulae  Vs  nullum 
vestigium.  Mox  §rj(rag  r  i^6<Tag 
et  supra  ^(j.  hricra  s^uta-af. 

11(5.  Supra  Xdyzioi.  glossa  ^J- 
a^f^tog  yrj. 

ec 
122.  iroiixv^ffiv  xixtl<r)(£tai, 
1 26.  ot  )ta(. 

134.  ah),. 

135.  7f.  a/x/AaJsv.  Deinde 
etovSag  text,  a  m.  pr.  et  yp.   oV 

138.  s'rfixsXa-avtsg  a  m.  pr. 

139.  iitotpvai  et  ■)]  super  si. 

144.  Trapa  plane  in  text,  sed  in 
marg.  outwg  tts^j  vvjutriV. 

145.  oJ^avoagv    (sic)  et  in  marg. 

X^-'f'}  '^'^^  "  '^^  ovvo^sv.  Delude 
yd^  et  Of  suprascr. 

147.  TTOTi  et  p  supra  tt. 

154.  wtrav  citat  schol. 

156\  7f.  JoAj;>/£(raAou;  (ut  vide- 
tur.) 

159'  ^v  OS  sKaa-ty], 

160.  Aa;^ov  et  supra  a  additum 
7,  supra  ;>;;;,  av.  In  marg.  Xdyya.- 
vov. 

172.  f/Jv  ovv. 

182.  £cr;)/ari^?  a  m.  pr.  sed  g 
erasuni.  gVxa'^'^?  citat  schol. 
marg. 
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185.    ovrta;     dctcrta^^os'    6    Ss 

189.    ^'5H'. 

158.  k^v;. 

199.  a-h  Tfairiv  habet  Harleia- 
nus.  Scholiastes  ait,  <rvv  TrcctS] 
d^ia-ro.^yjjg  y.xi  O!.oia-To:^:ivrii  :  Alius 
Scholiastes  etiaai  o-vv  no  7rai?l. 
Nota  niarginalis  addit :  ij  Ss  ditd- 
•racr/;  tz'^oV  ■>jV(0'5ov  Asyovra.  rlv  §s 
jicapcyva  t^vai  oTvou  Ttlo'/og  rov  Sto- 
y6(rov: — Lege,  rov  (j.dcujya  (vel 
Tov^£  rov  iJ.doujva.)  slvoa  OhoTtltvvog 
rou  Aiovva-ov  :  Pr?etcr  auctores 
quos  citant  Clarkius  et  Ernestus 
ad  lectionem  racJ)  confirmandam 
nunc  demum  meniorandus  est 
Hesychius,  cujus  locum  fortasse 
a  sc  lion  intellectum  oniisit  Musu- 
rus,  e  MS,  unico  protulit  Scliow- 
ius.     ^y^QixB^x,   sir)  rou    ov   svsy.a 

ju-£v,  Glossa  hoc  modo  scripta 
erat,  cum  prim  urn  earn  ex  Home- 
rico  Lexico  in  suuni  transfeieijat 
Hesjchius.     2;i(^6a£5a,  CTr*  TOtj"  tts- 

f/£(r>'o,aey.  OTNEKA'  MIN  2TM- 
ITAIAr  nEPISXO'ME0A.  Va- 
rum librarius  unus  scripserat  'hzy.x, 
alius  supra  vocalem  e  posuit  diph- 
thonguui  oy,     Librarius  unus   ita 

scripserat  pronomen,  MH,  ubi 
duo  quideni  puiicta  significant, 
t]  pic»nunciandam  esse,  quasi  iota 
esset,  lineola  vero  est  pro  litera 
N.  Sed  librarius  alter  puncta 
neglexit,  et  lineolam  pro  accentu 
cepit.  Reliquae  duai  varietates, 
N  scilicet  ante  labialem  n  in  M 
nmtata  et  K\  diphthongus  in  E 
vocalem  corrupta  adeo  faciles  et 
communes  sunt,  ut  neminem  mo- 
rari  possint.  Ut  facilius  partem 
eorum  quai  scripsi,  infelligant 
lectores,  nieniinerint  velim,  ternii- 
aationem  r^c  sic  in  INISS.    scribi  * 

simpliciter,   /j   autem   sic,   « ;    7;y 


scribi  a  simpliciter,  <v  autem  /i. 
Quod  ad  'ivzr.ot.  et  ovvskx.  attinet, 
ea  sa?pissinie  j)ermutari  omnes  sci- 
unt.  Exemplum  interrogationis, 
quod  a  Gra^cis  Trvcracc  vocatur, 
bocce  dat  Sextus  Einpiricus  Pyr- 
rlion.  Hypotypos.  i.  I89.  r;voj 
evexx  y^Yj  Qccvad^siv  avSoa  iroir^- 
r^jv;  Quod  sumtum  est  ex  Aris- 
toph.  Ran.  1040,  ubi  editiones 
recte  et  metro  convenienter  ovvsy.a. 
In  ojusdem  Aristophanis  Av,  517- 
clausula  est  versus  anaptestici, 
Tivo;  O'jv  £-/sy.x  ra'jr  ao  syovciv  ; 
Sic  omnes,  nisi  fallor,  editiones, 
qua;  Kusteriiinam  preecedunt. 
Kusterus  e  MS,  edidit  r'yoc  ov- 
vsxac,  cui  duo  Brunckiani  acce- 
dunt.  Nerape  in  cod  ice,  unde 
corruptela  in   editiones   manavit, 

ovv 
scriptum  erat,  evsKO,. 

207.  r'  ex  emend,  fortasse  re- 
ccnti. 

211.  a7ror;i^£r95:(  et  suprascrip- 
tum  dTtoa-rrjvxi,  sed  est  glossa, 
non  varia  lectio,  ut  opinor. 

214.  BTfiy.slu.svov. 

216.  Y^.  obSi  riv'  s'/hv. 

217.  Hara  et  supra  yo.  xxrx. 

221.  u.irx77xi    et  supra  iJ.Ea-r^' 

H- 

222,  vxMv  correxit  eadcm  ma- 
nus,  sed  primo  voluisse  videtur 
vaov.  In  mare;,  dclo-rxpyog  vxl'^y. 
nvsg  9z  vxov.  oi  a  yaiov. 

23 1 .  >irxvT£;,  sed  /  a  manu  re- 
centi,  vel  fortasse  scholiasts; ;  is 
enim  in  margine  /cr'avrsf. 

235.  op/aaJi;  et  sic  alibi,  nisi 
fallor.  Error  quidem  manifestus; 
sed  caute  distinguendum  est  inter 
errores,  qui  metro,  aut  scriptoris 
seculo,  aut  stylo  disconvcniunt,  et 
infer  errores,  qui  totam  linguae  iu- 
dolem  violant.  Non  enim  dubi- 
tandum  videtur,  quin  bene  Gree- 
cpm  sit  o^vy[/.aS6f.  In  Prodi 
hymno  ad  Solera  13.  (apud  Brunck. 
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Analect.  ii.  pag.  441.)  opyyaaJo; 
MS.  Harl.  1732. 

23S.  (iv^ry^i  in  textu  et  pro  var. 
lect.  mox  243. 

245.  VTTsu.^^iov  hie  et  infra  309. 
342. 

247.  yixrs^YjXsv.  Quod  miror 
Ernestmn,  liujiismodi  jiiinutiis 
semper  invigilanteni,  non  moim- 
isse. 

24C).  ahv[jisv'jj,. 

254.  y^.  [/.Tj^ccvocvvT'aci. 

264.  ys  oraittit. 

266.  aJpro  avts.  jye'mde  youva 
prime  scripserat,  sed  eadem  ma- 
nus  fecit  youvaS.  Nempe  per 
circumflexum,  qui  in  lioc  ut  in 
omnibus  paullo  antiquioribus 
MSS.  semicirculus  plerumque  est, 
egit  lineam  rectam,  quaj  acutum 
notat;  postea  TuJl  a  junxit  to  9. 
Voluit  igitur  youvata  ab  initio  se- 
quentis  versus  elisionem  pati. 

267'  slroi. 

27s.  [xs  in  textu  et  schol.  sed 
in  textu  ex  emend,  ut  dim  ys  fu- 
isse  videatur. 

283.  vTja  et  supra  via  jxiy  [j-oi 
fotojg  d^lTtaoyos- 

286.  ro7;  a  ni.  pr.  sed  S's  et  6' 
addita  ab  eadem,  ut  putoinrecen- 
sione. 

291-  0  super  cJ  scriptum  in 
cu'irXKra-xTO  et  in  344.  Etiam  311. 
aliquid  turbari  videtur  in  w, 

292.  wVre  primo,  sed  coVtt'c^  ex 
em.  si  uou  ejusdem  nianus,  anti- 
qua3  tamen. 

296.  s/xTTAijVizro. 

305.  TT^os^^YiKsy, 

311.  a-vv  (J'oye  ^'  et  hie  et  344, 
sine  rasura  aut  varietate.     In  fine 

<r 
versus    v'TrXla-a-fo    hliivov.       Hoc 
etiam  infra  344,  sed  suprascr.  y^. 
io^vov. 


314.  £r/£  ex  rasura. 

315.  'ffoKKuJ  e\  emend,  sed  re- 
centi,  ut  vix  fieri  possit,  quin 
iroXXf,  quod  habet  sc!ioli;)stes,  a 
prima  manu  venerit.  Photiu.;  Lex. 
MS.     'Poi^o;  :     ntci.o    oa>;'pc£Ji    6>;A.y- 

TDSirs : 

317.  Solyj. 

321.  c-jccy^sv. 

323.  SccAZTiTYjg  additum  rubro. 
liquore. 

329.  doia-ropcivYig  oVo  jcoVpoo* 
cv;  UTiO  x-JKitov'  VTioiLdXr.g  Ss  n 
(picci : 

33 1 .  doltrrxoyjjg  rsTtAxa^ixi ; 

Ci 

333.   I?:zy2i.     In    marg.   schol. 

iKdvsi . 

335.  o^x  on  a'jrou^arwi  x.a,)  Slya, 
Xccyu^ov  saurov  sitiil^uxri  it^^i  tqv^ 
Kivou'yovg  : 

339-  SKSABusy. 

348.  sKSKsu^i)  a  ni.  pr.  sed  si  $ 
secunda. 

553.  0  Ss  SsK'fo  xa)  stticv,  sed 
X  super  £7?  additum.  $sxto  etiam 
schol.  marg. 

0* 

356.  (Z  -/.cci  <xu  y^ccl^si-;.  In  hoc 
versu,  et  36'5.  370,  scriptum  erat 
^sL'/r/h-/,  sed  in  ^slviov  ab  eadem 
manu  niutatum. 

360.  a-jrdo  oJ  et  y^.  auVa^,  oh 

366.  oyOfMa.  o'unv  (sine  "err')  et 
sic  schol.  infra  ad  399. 

367.  ol  S'  olWoi. 
36s.  avrlyS. 
373.   <pdcvyyog. 
376.  stBTcri  $e. 

379-  a^/saSai.   Schol.    Sut(3xvyjs 

YjV  on   TTSTf'J^UJtO. 

381.  sysTrvsvas  [xsya. 

383.  ivsl^vcrav  ex  emend,  sed 
ejusdem  manus,  et  in  marg.  y^. 
hsosiTav.  Mox  gosiff-SeV  et  supra 
yo.  asjSsi;. 

384.  wg  oVs  et  schol.  marg. 

385.  388.  0"  et  f  simplex. 
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ON  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
SENTIMENTS  OF  ^ESCHYLUS. 


J  O  look  back  on  the  crude  ideas  which  were  entertained  by  the  an. 
cient  world  on  the  important  subjects  of  rehgion,  ethics,  and  philo- 
sophy, to  behold  various  and  well-organized  systems  of  morality 
arising  from  those  undigested  notions,  like  order  out  of  chaos; 
and  to  contemplate  the  improvement  or  alteration  which  mo- 
dern industry,  and  modern  talent,  have  made  on  each,  must  be  a  pur- 
suit ever  dear  to  the  philosopher,  and  ever  interesting  to  the  man  of 
letters.  It  is  ov/ing  to  this  principle  that  we  have  seen  so  much  inge- 
nuity misapplied  in  drawing  fantastic  schemes  of  philosophy  from  the 
poetic  writings  of  Homer,  and  in  showing  that  there  was  no  art  or 
science  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  of  which  he  had  not  laid 
the  first  foundation.  In  a  life  of  Homer,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
16"S8,  by  the  Wetsteins,  and  published  by  Gale,  among  the  Opuscula 
Mythologica,  Physica  et  Ethica,  which  he  edited,  we  find  the  author, 
p.  360,  asserting,  that  the  system  of  Thales  the  Milesian,  wlio  makes 
water  the  universal  principle,  is  borrowed  Irom  Homer,  merely  be- 
cause we  have  in  the  Iliad  this  verse,  'ny-iavo^  B-'  oV^rsg  yivarig  TruvntT-cri 
xirvxTxi :  and  that  the  system  of  Xenophanes,  who  to  water  adds 
earth,  is  derived  also  from  the  same  source,  because  we  have  in  II.  H. 

99.    'AXA'  vf^i7i  jwe»  TTccvrii  u^u^  x.xi  yxTx  yivoia-B-t  "HfAivx  at/Si  zicxtnoi  aici^^toif 

uKXui  civraig,  and  a  line  in  a  fragment  of  Xenophanes  to  the  following 
effect,  Tiruvm  yci^  yccin;  ri  xoii  C^aro?  iKyDiof/.icrScc.  The  historian  goes  on 
to  prove,  that  it  is  to  the  father  of  Grecian  poetry  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  general  opinion,  which  acknowledges  four  elements,  because 
he  mentions  the  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water.  Had  this  ^2<w?  <ro(p/c-T>i5  re- 
collected, that  the  assertion  of  all  these  opposite  tenets  implied  more 
learning  than  judgment,  he  would  not,  in  ail  probability,  have  shown 
such  eagerness  to  draw  philosophical  conclusions  from  a  mere  resem- 
blance of  words  and  fanciful  coincidence  of  sentiments.  But,  alas ! 
the  biographer  too  much  resembles  the  modern  editor,  whose  bounden 
duty  it  is  to  entertain  a  most  elevated  idea  of  his  author,  to  exaggerate 
all  his  beauties,  and  to  extenuate  every  defect,  which  may  occur  in  his 
writings.  Thus,  to  increase  our  veneration  for  Homer,  he  is  described 
(at  p.  352 — 354<)  as  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  ;  and  we  are  gravely  told,  that  he  looked 
upon  the  first  as  more  exalted  and  conformable  to  reason,  on  the  lat- 
ter as  more  practicable  and  conformable  to  experience.  Nay,  more 
— at  p.  358 — 360,  the  origin  of  what  is  usually  deemed  the  Pythago- 
rean whimsies,  the  perfections  of  the  monade  and  odd  numbers,  and 
the  imperfections  of  the  duade,  and  even  numbers,  is  attributed  to  the 
blind  old  man  of  Chios,  on  accouht  of  the  following  lines,  Ovx,  ocyxSi)'/ 
irtXvxtiPxn'ii'  j/j    xoi^xyof    ia-ra — 'AAA'    a/  2;(;«yTe  yoov   nxi  hlip^ovct,  /SauAv)*,  et 
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similia.  Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  this,  except  that  one 
man,  in  a  barbarous  asre,  should  be  the  first  promulgator  of  all  the  opi- 
nions  of  latter  ages,  however  extravagant  or  contradictory  to  one  ano- 
ther ? 

When  criticism  descends  to  such  trifles  as  these,  and  can  deduce 
such  important  conclusions  from,  such  v/eak  premises,  we  cannot  but 
feel  staggered  in  our  belief  on  points  of  a  similar  nature  :  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  able  comments  of  such  a  writer  as  I  have  just  novr 
quoted,  it  would  be  madness  in  any  reader  to  despise  or  disbelieve 
every  or  any  fact,  which  he  may  find  in  some  insulated  passage  of 
Homer.  For  the  picture,  v^'hich  he  has  left  us  of  the  manners  and 
principles  of  his  age,  is  so  finished,  and  the  account  of  its  domestic, 
external,  and  religious,  policy,  so  minute,  that  our  curiosity  remains 
scarcely  in  any  thing  ungratified.  On  points  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy his  testimony  is  highly  interesting,  and  its  full  value  will  be  still 
better  estimated  if  we  m^ake  use  of  the  following  considerations.  ]st. 
That  Herodotus  fives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  prin- 
cipally settled  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Greeks,  which  before  their 
time  (I  use  the  words  of  Milford)  were  totally  vague,  floating  about 
partially,  as  they  happened  to  arise,  or  to  be  imported  by  foreigners, 
especially  ^Egyptians.  2ndly.  That  in  his  time  poetry  was  the  only- 
channel  through  which  knowledge  could  be  communicated  ;  whence, 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  poets  would  always  scrupulously  ad- 
here to  truth,  yet  it  necessarily  follows  that  veracity  would  make  a 
large  share  of  a  poet's  merit  in  public  opinion.  We  may  therefore  as- 
sign to  Homer  the  same  degree  of  credit  which  we  should  to  the  re- 
gular prose-writing  historian  of  the  present  day.  Srdly.  That,  if  his 
testimony  be  either  iiivalidated  or  taken  away,  we  have  no  other  ma- 
terials from  v;hich  we  can  deduce  an  account  of  the  mianners  and  cus- 
toms of  ancient  Greece.  From  those  materials  the  philosophy  and 
religion,  the  government  and  jurisprudence,  the  science,  arts,  and 
manners  of  the  early  Greeks  have  been  exhibited  by  Mitford,  with  his 
usual  accuracy  of  investigation.  To  trace  the  gradual  changes  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  of  these  points  is  the  exclusive  pro- 
vince of  the  historian,  since  the  innovations  which  take  place  in  philo- 
sophy and  religion  then  only  become  of  importance  to  history,  ivhen 
tliey  cause  corresponding  alteration  in  the  character  of  individuals, 
and  the  constitution  of  nations.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue  the 
rise  and  progress  of  philosophy  in  its  more  early  stages :  the  task  has 
been  already  admirably  performed  by  Stanley,  the  editor  of  ^Eschy- 
lus,  a  man  of  whom  the  University  of  Cambridge  may  be  justly  proud 
when  she  acknowledges  him  as  her  son.  In  his  wide  range  he  has  not 
been  able  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  philosophical  principles  of 
jEschylus  and  Euripides,  from  whose  writings  we  may,  and  ought,  to 
gain  many  interesting  particulars  on  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients.  I 
shall,  with  your  leave,  Mr.  Editor,  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency  to 
the  literary  world,  at  the  same  time  assuring  you  that,  wherever  the 
plain  text  of  my  author  furnishes  no  evident  proof  of  science,  I  shall 
neither  imitate,  nor  have  recoui'se  to,  those  commentators  who  caa 
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discover  a  thousand  mysteries  in  the  clearest  passage,  and  produce 
from  a  fev/  simple  words  as  many  allegorical  meanings. 

We  shall  begin  our  dissertation  by  adducing  a  position  of  Cicero, 
from  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  second  book  of  Tusculan  disputations. 
«*  Veniat  iEschylus,  non  poeta  solum,  sed  etiam  Pythagoreus  :  sic  enim 
accepimus."  How  far  this  assertion  is  justified  by  fact,  the  reader 
will  see  in  the  sequel :  in  order  to  render  it  an  easy  task  for  him  to 
make  up  his  judgment  on  this  point,  I  shall  quote,  first  of  all,  the 
words  of  Pythagoras  himself,  as  we  have  them  in  his  golden  verses  ; 
and  when  these  are  not  sufficiently  strong  or  precise,  I  shall  add  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  lamblichus,  or  any  other  Avriter  of  his  school 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  :  then  shall  come  the  passage  of  ^schy- 
lus  :  and  it  will  be  as  well  here,  once  for  all  to  observe,  that  except  in 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  and  Seven  against  Thebes,  I  quote  from  the 
Glasgow  edition;  in  these  two  from  Blomfield.  l.^^x-ruv  "Tr^dray 
TT^ci'TO))  «§|o^«<  x'iyiiv.  At  the  very  opening  of  the  Pythagorean 
verses,  (be  they  written  by  Lysis,  or  Philolaus,  or  Archippus,  or  Ly- 
sides,  or  Epicharmus,  no  matter,)  but  in  the  opening  of  the  golden 
verses  we  have  these  lines  : 

'/J^avarouc  /xsv  ■^tpuitu  Qsovc,  voaco  cue  lixx.si'JTCti, 
Tii^ci,    r.ctl  (Ts^ov  ogxov,   sirsiT  r^c-'jia;  c/.ya.vo'JC. 
^schylus  ad  Agam.^71.  shows  great  reverence  to  the  immortal  gods. 
In  saying, 

'  O'JA.,  e^u  Tii,   Ssovg  (SpOT'jJv 

IlaToW'  6  o'ovx  e'jcre/3>]f. 
he  runs  counter  to  an  impious,  though  received  tenet  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  The  philosophers  of  the  Epicurean  school  afterwards 
adopted  this  idea,  as  we  may  see  from  Pliny's  Histor.  Natur.  11.  7. 
*'  Irridendum  vero,  agere  curam  rerum  humanarum  illud,  quicquid 
est  summum  :  anne  tam  tristi  atque  multiplici  ministerio  non  pollui 
credamus  dubitemusve  ?"  Lucretius  is  guilty  of  the  same  impiety, 
Book  i.  57. 

"  Omnis  enim  per  se  Divdm  natura  necesse  est 
Immortali  rsvo  summa  cum  pace  fruatur, 
Semota  ab  nostris  rebus  sejunctaque  longe  ; 
Nam,  privata  dolore  omni,  privata  periclis. 
Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga  nostri 
Nee  bene  promeritis  capitur,  nee  tangitur  ira." 
We  find  in  the  Eumenides,  v.  217,  his  veneration  for  an  oath,  for 
instance, 


'  As  I  have  made  a  slight  alteration  in  the  punctuation  of  this  passage,  it 
jnay  perhaps  be  as  well  if  I  give  a  literal  translation  of  if,  as  the  words  are 
rather  difficult,  at  least  ihc  commentators  would  persuade  you  so  by  their 
prolix  annotations.  "  Some  man  asserted  that  the  Gods  do  not  deign  to 
view  those  wretched  mortals  who  trample  on  the  purity  of  what  is  sacred  •. 
but  he  who  made  such  an  assertion  is  guilty  of  impiety." 
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Evvri  yag  avtgi  kcu  yvvxiyA  fxopo-i[xog 
Opxov    CTTJ   jLtsj^ajy,   rfi  diXYi  (p^ovpo'jfXivy). 
Stanley  adds  as  a  note  on  this  passage  the  followhig  remark,  '*  Dc 
fide  conjugal!  verba  fecit  ipse  Pythagoras  Crotoniatis  apud  lamblic. 

Vlt.  C.  10.  'ETrovou^iiv  oi  -/.cci  rovro,  otiui;  avroi  ts  f^nvov  ZKilvxi  ii^y,ir»>iriy  u't 
TtyvvcitKi?  l-m  vc^iv<r{/)(rt  to  ysva;  «A<y6;gi«J  kx}  y.xx.iiz  ruv  a-vvoncoiivniiiv." 

In  Homer  we  find  no  mention  of  hero-worship  ;  in  Hesiod  we  have 
some  distant  hints  of  it,  [cf.  "E^yx  xvA  'H/^'-^ai.  v.  121-125]  ;  but  Py- 
thagoras first  gave  sanction  to  it.  It  would  be  but  a  weak  argument 
to  prove  jEschylus  a  PythagoiT>an,  if  we  should  say  "  Pythagoras  re- 
commends hero-worship  :  JEschylus  introduces  one  of  his  characters 
returning  thanks  to  the  heroes  ;  therefore  JEschylus  is  a  Pythagorean  ;" 
but  combining  this  circumstance  with  others,  it  renders  it  probable  that 
he  had  drawn  his  faith  on  this  subject  from  the  founder  cf  the  Italian 
Philosophy.  The  passage  to  which  I  allude  is  in  the  Agamemnon, 
V.  513-519. 

'  AXt;  Ttaqci  Xxa/xavSpov  T,X^sg  [1,  ijj-fl']  xmq(Tio§* 

vuv  S'cc'JTS  crcuT^p  jVSi  xcixiycjjvioc, 

«va0   AttoXKov   rovg  t   ciyoo'/icvg  hovg 

TravTag  irpocraii^vi^  xo'v  r  e^w  Ti[X(X.oqov 

'Eg[j.YiV,  (plXov  XYj^vxa,  xY^qvxwv  (ri^ccg, 
H§a}g  Ts  Tovg  Trsfx^avTug,  euy,svs1g  ttuXiv 

XTQurh  liyj(T^a.i  tov  XiXeifxiji^svov  lopog. 
Stanley  understands  by  the  vj^ur,  rovg  mu^'avroii  "  duces  qui  in  illo 
prslio  occubuere,  qui  me  deduxerunt."  Not  so,  but  those  heroes  who 
had  been  worshipped  in  Argos  by  the  army,  previously  to  their  expe- 
dition against  Troy  j  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  opinion  is  in  5r«A<* 

In  Gdden  verses,  v.  8.  there  occurs  "  ^vvaf^i?  y^g  «v«'y^))?  lyyCB-i  vxUt" 
Hence  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  v.  105.  "  to  t?5  «v«y^.)5j  sVt'  .i^^^nov 
<r$m?,"  and,  in  the  sam^e  play,  v,  1088,  uvxyKv.;  o-riffuT^  ^ivxi?. 

In  G.  V.  36.  Jcoii  iTi^pv/.ulo  yi  rcivra    von'iii,  oTraa-ct    (pSovov    'la-^ii.      Heiice 

we  are  not  surprised  at  meeting  in  the  Agamemnon,  v.  473.  Kg/f-y  3* 

iltiiiAi.  As  we  are  now  on  the  subject  of  (p^ovag,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
quote  some  passages  in  which  he  strongly  animadverts  on  lhe(p$ovoi,  or 
the  ill-will  which  the  gods  bear  to  a  man  in  a  prosperous  situation.  I 
am  not  aware  that  this  was  a  tenet  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
though  every  tyro  can  inform  us  how  constantly  the  idea  occurred  to. 
the  honest  mind  of  Herodotus.     Prometheus  Vinctus,  v.  881-884^ 

0\  V   STTTOYj^SVOl    (^qS]/0(.g, 

xigxoi  "nsXsi'Mv  ou  fxaxpuv  XsXsiij.imsvoi, 
i^^ouoi  Srips'j'JOVTsg  ou  QYjpa.<Tt[xoug 
yci[xovg,  <pQovov  8=  cra}iJi,otTcov   s0?j   hog.x.  r.  K. 
Also  in  the  "Ettt  Itfi  0»/3aj,  v.  765-769. 
ra  §'  oAoa  rs- 
Xovix,Bv    oti  -TrcigegysTui. 
Tgo7rpv[xva  8'  kxpoXav  (^egst 

uvTjpujv  a.X(pYj(7Tav 
OX^og  dyav  Tfoip^vy^tlg. 
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As'aJnemnon  135.     Oi'^w  y«^   Itt  i<p9  6voi;"A^rtun  uymVlrcnalFtf.  ^vri 
?T«Tgcf,    To  this  he  again  alludes  in  Persx  93-102. 
AoXoiiTiTiy  S'  oL'Koacvj  flsoii 

IJ.UTOC  B'jTTSTOVc  uva.T(Tcov; 
fiXo^gxy  yup  (Talvou- 

^QOTOv  i\g  apxvijTa.Ttx, 

roQsv  oux.  gcTTJV  WTTSg  9va- 

Tov  aA'J^avra  (pvy^lv, 
'But  here  7£schylus  introduces  another  idea  which  prevailed  gener«- 
ally  in  the  ancient  ivorld,  viz.  that  Providence  took  away  a  man's 
prosperity  so  'gradually  that  lie  himself  did  not  perceive  it.  Hence 
the  2oXour,ri?  ccTTctTx,  which  in  tliis  passage,  as  Schutz  properly  observes, 
is  a  word,  if  not  bonce,  at  least  medice  signilicationis ;  as  it  is  also  in  a 
fragment  of  Eschylus  "  uTrc/.Tti';  aiy-ctUi  eCx.  uT^nc-ruriT  .^£05. "  But,  as 
Schutz  has  made  a  most  inordinately  long  note  on  this  passage,  and 
filled  it  with  true  German  tediousness,  may  I  be  excused  if  I  give  a  li- 
teral translation  of  it  here  ?  "  What  mortal  man  shall  escape  the 
fraudfui  designs  of  Providence  ?  Wliere  is  he  who  shall  spring  up 
aloft  from  them  with  the  light  step  of  easy  vaulting?  For  with 
friendly  soul  they  flatter  [sc.  ^oAo^,.  uttutx]  at  first,  and  lead  men  away 
into  their  strongest  toils  ;  from  whence  it  is  not  possible,  if  he  attempt 
to  fly,  that  a  mortal  can  escape  in  safety."  [Pers.  771.  ©so?  ya^  oiy^ 
'^■>^B-r.^iv,  6IC  (v^^ojv  i'.pv.]     But  to  return  to  my  subject. 

In  G.  V.  38.    ftjio'  civiM'jB-if^o?  'irSr  ^ilr^ov  0'   Itti   TruG-tv  ocpto-rov.     The 
very  words  almost  occur  in  the  Eumenides,  525-528.  Mij-i'  «v«gxT6v  /Sl^r, 

In  G.  V.  48.  we  meet  the  Pythagorean  oath,  Nici  ,«i  tav  kun^x  -^v^i 

-rrapot^ovrx  rtrpciTcrvv  Uwya^v  cuvdov  (pva-=oj<;.      This  t-.t^cck.-vv;  was   hre,  earth, 

air,  and  water,  the  primary  elements  of  the   world,  according  to  the 
Pythagorean  system.     On  the  utility  o£  Jire,  he  speaks  largely  in  the 
Prometheus  Vinctus,  v.  7.  noivriy^vovTrv^oi  ciXxi. 
V.  109-  va.oSrj;iOTrKrip'MTOv  he  SrifiMu^ai  Tivpog 

'TtyiyyjV  x.^'OttuIccv,  'yj  S(5ac"?:«Aoc  Tr^vi^f 
TraaYjg  fSpoTots  7r5$>]V:  xcti  [J-^yocc  ttoco;. 
And  again  in   a  dialogue    between  the  Chorus  and   Prometheus,  the 
Chorus  ask  the  following  question,  v.  261.  »«<   vZv  (pxcyMTrov  vv^  'irjii<r' 
l:pyi^ii^ot,   to  which    Prometheus    answers,    'A(p'  ou   yi    ttoAXok;    ix-uenSurovran 

Ti-)r»a,<;.  In  the  Prom.  Vinct.  talking  of  the  earth,  he  calls  it  'KcA.u.uv.-t'a^ 
ri  yS,-,  in  the 'Ettt'  IttI  ©);««?,  v.  15.  y^  n  fA-f^r^).,  (piXTx^r,  r^o^v.  Re* 
garding  the  sacredness  of  ivater,  in  P.  V.  836.  he  says,  Bv,3a<v«»  e^ut 
u7ro"Ua-i  ff-iTTTQv  Nsr/o;  iviroTov  fio<;.  Regarding  the  air,  in  P.  V.  1128. 
i  TTXvruv  Atfyi^  Koiyh  (^xoi  ilxia-s-ea.  and  in  Agamemnon,  Ovx.  c<(?sy  oi'Se/; 
ii^r  uTrxyyiXXcci  ro^ui  IlA^v  t«v  T^H^evra?  >i?\'\ov  p^f'ai'O?  ^vciy.  But  let  me 
quit  this  subject  with  all  speed  ;  I  hear  already  some  of  your  readers 
asserting  that  I  have  been  quite  as  bad  as  the  sophist  of  whom  I  com- 
plained.    It  is  too  trifling  a  subject  to  enlarge  on. 

In  G.  V.  55.  we  have  this  gnome,  ry»Vii  ^'  uvB-^^xovf  etvB-xl^ira  xr^.^cx-^ 
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tx'>*rcc?.  Compare  with  this  a  passage  out  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes, 

V.  742-748.  'ATToAPi^vflf  ivTi  Ad'ici  Bia.  igij  sJ^-ovto?  '^*  Mi^e/ii<p»Xoii  Tlv^i- 
KcTs  Xprt^Tyi^Uig  S-vda-xeiVTa  y£>->«5  ciTi^,  (rai^ii»  Trohtv,  K^XTK^ik  W  (piPi<vy,  <a/3  o  w- 

In  the  concluding  lines  of*  the  G.  V.  we  have  this  assurance  made  us, 

"ETO-eai  a^avuTOC,   hoc  a.^^qoros,   oujc  hi  SvYjTOi. 
This  doctrine  iEschylus  adopts  in  the  Choephori,  v.  321.     T/xra? 
aplrcu-x  toil  QavovToi  ov  OccKU^it  Tr'jvbi  fiuXi^ci  yvuSo^'    <i>(X,'>vii  o'  va-n^ov  o^yui. 

By  ■^vpoi  f.iciM^rJi.  yv/ji'^fi?,  he  alludes  to  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  the 
body  \A'as  burnt,  and  may  therefore  be  here  considered  as  an  advocate 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  manner  in  which  he  proves  it  is 
this,  that  since  the  ghosts  of  murdered  persons  haunt  the  murderer, 
and  demand  and  obtain  vengeance  either  from  him  or  his  posterity, 
there  must  be  something  which  survives  after  death.  Propertius  iv. 
7.  in  the  same  manner  argues  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from 
dreams,  as  for  instance, 

"  Sunt  aliquid  manes  :  lethum  non  omnia  finit, 

Lucidaque  evictos  efFugit  umbra  rogos  : 
Cynthia  namque  meo  visa  est  incumbere  fulcro, 
MariTior  ad  extremse  nuper  humata  vi^." 
Yet  our  author,  in  his  Eumenides,  v.  644,  denies  any  resurrection 
from  the  dead.     I  shall  quote  it,  as  mentioned  by  John  Tzetzes,  Chi- 
liad vi.  180. 

u'ilo-p.^'jAcf,  wj  o"0[xv}^o:,   Qvr,TO^JV^og  UTrag^MV, 

coj  Iv  wTspoig'^DOvoiJi  (vLilgo  y^oo'joic  6\)  xui  Mugxos  xvTOKpxTcog, 

Kai  Tou  'Op^rigou  ru  I'T^ra  'Ic([ji(3oig  /x=T«$^-a^:j. 
«7reg  (pTi<y]  yocg"Oixrigoc,  co;  avMrspu)  s^rjv, 
eivdpog  hs  ^^yx^  ttuMv  Ia9;Tv  outs  AeVr^, 

Gu6'    lArXV],   ItT:)   UP   HiV  CcfXsl^ljeTCil    ipKOg  CtZo'JTUJV . 

avTOc'Jui^lioic  ysycci:^co:  AlrryaiXog  (ptjo-h  ovTMg 

ocv^pog  S'  ETiSiSav  aiix  a.va(T7:u(Tr,  xJVi>, 

ctrra^  ^uvi'JTog,  oux  eV  Ictt  «vacrT«o"ic. 
Other  Pythagorean  doctrines  are  as  follow.  In  the  schools  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  no  question  was  more  frequently  agitated  than 
this,  whether  names  were  given  (p-lTu,  or  B-'icru.  The  first  opinion  was 
maintained  by  the  Stoics,  the  latter  by  the  Pythagoreans,  among 
whom  are   to  be  numbered  vEschylus,  and  the  followers  of  Pytha- 


_  ^  open;  .^      ,  ,       , 

<f)uv  rov  B-if^svoy  ru  ho(Au.ra  loig  Tre/.y^ixtriy.  lamblichus  in  his  life  of  Pytha- 
goras, C.  ]  1.  '  Et«  d\  rot  (ro(pi^rxToy  tuv  uTrdy'ray  Xiyouiy  xnt  a-vyru^xym  t«» 
(fWi/hv  Tuy  oi.vB-pa)7,-u-;,  xxt  ro  (riiyoXov  iv^tTKV y-arac-rccvrx  rwy  oyouxruv,  iin  $soy,  art 
ioi.ifA.nyct,  thi  S-eisv  rivcc  dyB^uTroy,  x,  t.  A.  and  with  this  sentence  the  reader  has 
only  to  compare  the  following  passage  out  of  the  Agamemnon,  v.  682. 

i;  TO  7r«v  iTr]TVi/.uif 
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)i.ri  Ttg,  ovTiv  cv^  6g'-M[ji.iv, 

irgovoiciKTi  Tou  7re7rgco/X£vo5> 

yXaxrcrcx.v  ou  rv^oi  ve/xcj?  ,* 

Tuv  dogiyafx^pov 

'Aix^^Yi^'  'EXivav; 

'  Etts)  TrgeTTOVToog 

'EXsvag,   sKocvopo;,  lAe'/rT0X»f, 

ex.  TMV  d^pO%Yj'YXV 

ngOK:iKuiM[j.a.Tcov  ETrXsvcrff 

ZB^vgovyl'yavTog  ccvgu. 
These  words  of  lamblichus  seem  almost  like  an  echo  to  those  of 
^schylus  :  but  we  should  not  have  stood  in  need  of  such  strong  proof  as 
this  to  have  shown  that  this  father  of  tragedy  agreed  with  Pythagoras  in 
thinking  (Cicero  Tusc.  Disp.lib.  1.  xxv.)summce  sapientite  fuisse,  om- 
nibus rebus  iniposuisse  nomina.  We  need  only  ha\e  referred  to  the 
Prom.  Vinct.  84.  "i^iv^avvf^irJi  <ri  ^xif^ovii  n^otcyiSm  KocXoZa-m'  avrlv  yu^  irt 
"^ii  n^ourjdiu;  "Ot»  T^sVai  T?crS'  iKKuXi^Syiaii  ■rvx.^^y  and  V.  ViS  of  the  same 
play,  where  of  the  river  Araxes,  he  says,  ^|s«?  5'  v/i^nrrliv  "TreTxuov,  au 
"^I'S^icivfAoy :  and  almost  every  time  he  makes  use  of  tlie  v/ords  iTruvvfini 
^.nd^iv'^mv^o:,  he  proves  our  assertion.' 

'  New  that  I  am  ou  the  suhject  ot"  dyoj.iaTode(yia,  I  will  quote,  in  confir- 
mation of  wliat  I  have  stated,  a  note  ot"  Davis  in  the  Tusciiian  Disputations, 
p.  54.  (eJ.  Oxon.  1305.)  He  refers  to  .fEhan's  V.  H.  iv.  17.  and  to  Ilierucl. 
in  Aur.  Carm.  Ixi.  p.  200,  vviio  gives  to  this  ovufxaroQeaia  only  the  second 
place  in  their  scale  of  merits.  "  Ut  ut  sit,  inde  nata  est  hiec  opinio  quod  no- 
mina vim  cuique  rei  insitam  declarare  rensuerint,  adeoque  non  honiiniun  iri- 
stitutione  sed  natura  significare  decreverint.  Vide  Phifonem  de  Opif.  Miui- 
di,  p.  25,  2G.  Ilinc  Anonymus  Scriptor  apud  Suidam  in  'Aoa^,  postquam 
de  impositione  nominum  laudarat  Genes,  ii.  19.  itapergitj  Tt  r/yi  ffocptas 
TavT7]S  Kul  btayrwaeujs  v-d/rjXoTepoi';  eKoXeffev  6v6/xci~a,  r))v  (pucriv  aurr)y 
Kal  Triv  vTrocrraaiy  eKuaTOv  Cojov  axnrep  vwoypac^tofievos,  &c.  A.  Gell.  Noct. 
Att.  lib.  X.  c.  4.  Nomina  verbaqiie  non  positii  fortuito,  sed  quadam  vi  ra- 
tione  natinai  facta  esse  P.  Nigidius — docet:  rem  sane  in  philosophice  disser- 
tationibus  celebvem  :  ([ua;ri  enim  soli  turn  apud  philosophos  <l>vaei  ra  oyopia-a 
sint  an  Oetrei."  He  then  proceeds  to  stale,  as  I  have  done,  the  opinion  of 
the  different  sects  of  philosophers,  and  adds,  that  the  followers  of  Epicu- 
rus entertained  the  opinion  of  their  being  given  (pvirei  "  ut  patet  ex  Origine 
contra  Cels.  p.  19.  et  Diogene  Laertio,  x.  275.  Et  hoc  dogmata  factum  est 
ut  Theoph;ilus  ad  Autol.  lib.  ii.  p.  98.  ed.  Oxon.  Trjv  oyofxarodefriay  Dei  so- 
lius  esse  crediderit,  nee  aliunde  manavit,  quod  alia  verba  aliis  vidcbanlur 
efficaciora.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  405.  cd,  Oxon.  Al  be  -pOrai  kuI 
yeyiKal  bidXeiCTOi,  ftapftapoi  fiev,  (pvarei  be  ra  ovufxara  e-^^ovaiv.  'EllEI 
Koi  ras  euycts  ofxoXoyovffiy  oi  avQpwiroL  bvyarior^pas  eivai  ras  jSapl^iipia 
fpwvi}  Xeyofxeyas.  Idem  sentitdiscipulus  ejus  Origines,  lib.  i.  in  Cels.  pag. 
19,  20.  et  lib.  v.  p,  261.  Hinc  ilia  fictitii  Zoroastri,  'OyS/Aara  P6Lp!3apa  fdij 
^uT  aXXdirjs' 

'EoTt  yap  oyojiiaTa  vap  itcdffrois  d  €0(7  cor  a, 
^vvafiiv  kv  reXerals  apprjTOv  'i-^^ovra.  ' 

Extant  in  Collect.  Sunleian.    Sect,  ix,  v.  S16." 
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lambliclius,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras  s,  82.  introduces  a  person 
making  this  inquiry  ri  ro  a-a^a)Tc<,ro* ',  Pythagoras  answers  u^ihten.  With 
this  opinion  of  his  master  jEschylus  agrees.  In  P.  V.  he  introduces 
Prometheus  thus  addressing  the  chorus,  v.  468.  Kai  f^h  «g<.9-jwev,  'i%o  '^ct 

fcova-of/yJiTo^'  l^yoiv/iv.  I  may  Stop  here  just  to  remark  that  the  questioner 
goes  on  to  ask  Pythagoras  ri  ro  "^ivn^oy,  the  answer  is  to  roli  Tr^ocyf^xFi 
rk  ovouaroc.  ri^iyAvoy. 

Pythagoras  was  the  first  person,  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
who  cultivated  physiognomy.  Porphyrins,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras, 
says  "  rc.vT-^v  yup  yjK^l(lcv  tt^wto?  t>:»  tti^I  uvB-^aiTrat  i7ricrr^f/.tiy,  o5rc<ojT>jv  (pi/e-i" 
Vtaa-ro;  ix.f.ici)iSciVi>)v.  Kxi  oJt'  cm  ipiMy,  ouri  yvu^iucv  iTTotiis-aro  ovoiya,  Trph 
frparipov  (pu(rii)yvMf.ioi/'yi<riCi  r'ov  avdga!,  cnroitx;  Tror'  la-rii.  lamblichus,  C.  17. 
Tipos-ihi^Ptt  ol  y.ati  ro  uds^,  y.xt  tkv  vopiixv,  x.cct  tkv  iXnv  rev  a-aifietrog  xti>r,e-ii>. 
Toig  ol  ri?;  (piicrwi  yvup:a-f/^ci<rt  (pv<ri6yyau!i)v  uvrov^  crr^iaTit,  rk  (^urt^a.  iTrcturo  ri^i 
K(pxvuv  y,(ievv  iv  rvj  -^v^^'  Gcllius  1.  9.  Jam  a  principio  adolescentes,  qui 
sese  ad  discendum  obtulerant,  Ifp-jtrioy^icjuovit  [sc.  Pythag.]  Id  verbum 
si^nificat  mores  naturasque  hominum,  conjectatione  quadam  de  oris  et 
vultus  ingenio,  deque  totius  corporis  filo  atque  habitu  sciscitari,  Eum 
qui  exploratus  ab  eo  idoneusque  fuerat,  recipi  in  disciplinam  statin? 
jubebat."  Porphyrins  adds,  that  on  this  account  he  refused  one  Cylo  ; 
'O  3'  ivSvi  (pvirtriyvuiA.rj'jy,TXi  rev  ccvopx,  kc,}  ottoIoi;  i-;v  (rvvioav  ix.  rojv  tmuiKHv,  u  aisi 
Tay    (ra)fixrog    i(iy,p»  ruv  Tr^ofnavnov-,    amEven    iy.i?^iv<ri,    kixi  tu    iuvroZ   7rpu.mty, 

When  such  were  the  principles  on  which  Pythagoras  acted,  we  are  not 
surprized  at  finding  from  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus  that  he 
placed  confidence  in  this  art  cf.  v.  791-800. 

T'Z  oua-TTociyovvTt  S'  iTritTTBVuyjiv 
7:x;  Tig  er'^iy-o;'  5^y,aa  S;  Xuttt;; 
Qvlev  s^'  ^Try.p  Tr^Ofrixvs'iTar 
xa)  ^vyyuifiOv<Tiv  ou-oiOTrpsTrsig 
aysAacTTa  TrgocrccTroc  ^ict^Ofxsyoi. 
0(TTig  S'  oiyadoc  TTcoSuToyvKfx.My, 

ra.  ioKOiivr   ew+aovog  sx  Siavo/af 
uSaps7cr«/v?jv  <piAoTr]n. 
It  was  a  tenet  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  that  the  soul  was  freed 
by  sleep  from  the  trammels  of  the  body,  and  that  therefore,  when  the 
body  slumbered,  it  could  see  into  futurity.  Let  lamblichus  speak  for 
the  subject  of  his  biography,   c.  15.   IttI  n  vT^yov  Itr-TTi^ui;  r^iToftifuv    tJ»  m 

sf/^iXytrr^uv,  UTr-^XXctm  f.'J.v  avrav';  r5v  iiiiipimv  rit,qy,yfit  v.-a  hri^rifx,»rc>»i,  enxec' 
(tiipi  T$  cvyx.ix.Xvdxcrfzi]i»y  to  vo>)tjxov   tjo-v^ovg  n  kuI  ivompw^'   in  Oi  y^xtTiKovi 

rovi  vTTvo-jg  xvro{<;  xTrii^yci^irc.  Cicero  de  Divinat.  1.  30.  "  Cum  esc 
somno  sevocatus  animus  a  societate  et  contagione  corporis,  turn  memi- 
nit  praeteritorum,  prsesentia  cernit,  futura  providet."  Plato  Polit.  vii. 
whose  words  Cicero  has  latinized,  makes  the  same  assertion,  as  does 
also  Aristotle  lib.  c^sgl  T>i?  kx^'  vttvov  |««>t<x??,  c.  2.  iElian  ascribes,  and 
rightly,  this  dogma  to  the  Peripatetics,  and  adduces  the  reason  they 

gave  for  it.  V.  H.  III.  11.  0<  Ui^f7rurr,Tix.ol  tpxe-i,  ftid'  y.ui^x*  ByiTivovF»t 
r-KV  'Y^X''''')  "^^  caf^XTf    Trt^iTfXixirSuiy  xai   f4.yi   clyx<rixi    xxSxpui  T^y    xXiiS'iixt 
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rw  5ngt  Tov  B'Mpa.xx  totto),   y.xvTtKUTipinv   yiv'TBccf,   c|    cov   T«  hvTTVix.      Xeno- 
phon  also,  in   his  Cyrop3edia,  puts  this  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of 

C'VTUS,  'E'jvoyiTxri  oi,  i!p/j,  on  lyyiin^ov  f.dy  rS  civSgUTr'noo  B-xvocto)  eijoiv  l(r- 
rty  VTTVOV  ■/>  oi  toZ  Mpanrcv  '^^)(yi  ron  di^Trov  B'tiorctT/i  xxTciS>oi(vsrui,  x.x\  tote  t« 
T(5v  jttsAAo'vT^v  "TTpoopoi'  ton  yap^  e^j  loiKi,  f-coiXtTroc  iXivSspouTiii.  W^e  may 
rank  JEschylus  among  the  approvers  of  this  doctrine,  which  with  his 
other  tenets  he  derived  from  Pythagoras  ;  but  as  the  lines,  in  which  he 
maintains  this  opinion,  are  obscure,  and  have  long  been  a  crux  crifico- 
rum,  I  shall  state  them  at  length,  and  accompany  them,  as  I  have 
done  others  in  this  dissertation,  with  a  very  close  and  literal  transla- 
tion. The  passage  occurs  in  the  Eumen.  v.  103,  105.  and  the  classical 
reader  will  see  that  I  have  made  a  slight  alteration  in  the  punctuation 
and  text,  and  have  been  hardy  enough  to  reject  an  emendation  of  our 
late  Greek  professor,  even  though  approved  of  by  seme  of  our  best 
modem  critics.  Clytemnestra  is  addressing  the  sleeping  furies  : 
^Opa.  5a  TacrOr   ny^riyug  xxgdla.  aiSiV    (It.  P.  xxgdia,  <tsQbv) 

'Ev  r.^iqcf.    ll    fji^olg'  ciTr^6(r}io7rog   (3poru>v   (R.  P.    conjicit   /^oT^a 

77po'(rxo7roj) 

That  no  person   may  think   that  the  address  in  the  singular  number 

(egi^)  can  only  apply  to  x.xg^'^U,  and  not  to  the  numerous  body  of  furies, 

I  appeal  to  V.   121,  where   Clytemnestra  without  a  doubt  addresses 

them,  thus  "AyeiV  VTTvaa-a-iii;,  -kov  y.c(,Tcix.TiZiti  'nu.ic^  ;  tO  V.  123.  4.  "fi^2(?, 
v7TV6i:x(ritg,  ovx.  «v«<rTi5cr£«  t«^o?  j  T<  eroi  TrsTrffctxTxt  TTpayfid  5r>.i;>  tev^Sjv  x«x«, 
to  V.  ISl.  "Ova^  did'Kti  B'y,poif  K^Myyx'.Hii  3,  aTTi^  Kv6iv  fAi^iuvav  ouTror  Ix- 
XtsTruv  TTovov — where  I  have  restored  the  genuine  reading,  for  it  needs 
no  ghost  to  tell  us  that  \KKt7rci<j  is  faulty,  though  it  remains  in 
all  the  editions  up  to  this  day.  Butler  translates  the  last  of  these 
three  lines  thus,  and  retains  Person's  reading,  "  (iots^a  fi^o-ruv  pro  ipsis 
mortalibus  ponitur.  Sensus  esc  igitur  '  Interdice  mortales  nihil  prae- 
videre  posse.'  Suidas  v^ocrKOTroiv  tt^o  (pvXx.x.uu"  The  way,  in  which  I 
construe  this  passage,  appears  to  me  simpler.  "  Nay  behold  with  thine 
bean's  eye  these  wounds  :  for  the  soul  ijt  sleep  sees  with  clearer  view, 
v/hilst  in  the  day  time  [and  therefore  when  awake]  the  fate  of  mortals 
cannot  be  foreseen."  In  whichever  manner  you  understand  the  words, 
the  same  doctrine  is  derived  from  them. 

In  the  Supplices,  v.  351,  Bu^vg  yi  ^hroi,  Zft^oi  sKitrUv  xo'toj,  and  in  the 
Eumen,  233.  Apollo  is  made  to  say, 

Eyco  S'  a-fiTi^o),   rov  (xerr/y  t£  &'Jrc.aa»' 
Sriv:^  yuq  hv  ^gorol(Ti   xuv  Sl-oTj  TreXes 
Tou  TtgodTqoTtu'iOV  jU-tJvjj,  ii);'  '!TQ(jt5:>  (j!p'  6X.UIV    ((]U.  cr'  bxjjv) 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Stanley's  note  on  this  latter  pas- 
sage, "  Hoc  quidem  est  ex  mente  Pythagorje,  qui  Supplices  deserere 
valde  religiosum  ducebat.  Quamobrem  cum  Sybarite  a  Crotoniatis 
pdstulabant  ut  qui  ad  ipsos  aufugissent  In  eorum  manus  dederentur, 
reliquis  omnibus  assentientibus,  unus  repugnavit  Pythagoras,  cujus 
suasu   bellum  contra  Sybaritas  in   Supplicum    gratiam    susceperunt. 

Died,  Sic.  xii.  p.  294'.  TlvB-ayi^ov  -rev  <{'tf\ct!ro<pov  criiM,Sot;A£V(r«vT«s  (ra^iit 
revs  Uirct;.  lamblichus  in  vita,  C.  30.  Kxi  ^oKiudi^cyro?  xvrov  ftijS' 
<«^t>«  ToTi  /36ifio~i  TT^iKrciyity  iKthovi,   xxi  tov?  tKirx^   (non    o'tKirxg  pTOUt    COr- 
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rupte  editur)  utto  tuv  l^iiy.u¥  uTtta-Troii.  Huc  etiam  pertinet  illud  Pj- 
thagoricum.  Iambi,  c.  18.  Tv^xiy.oc  6v  ^iT  ^idica*  tkv  ai/Tov,  tKin^  yesg* 
Ita  enim  Pythagoras  in  Oratioiie  ad  Senatum  Crotonicnsem  libri  ci- 
tati    C.    9.    "En  ol  TKV  yvvcuKcc  'jo/z.^^itv  utt'o  tJ;  irTicig  i/A>j{peTfi55  |t4ST«  srTrovoujif 

In  the  Agamemnon,  v.  16.  20. 

"Tttvov  to5'  a.VTi[J,o\7rov  svTBfMVwv  a.x.oc, 
KKux  tot    o'Uov  rou^s  <Tvii.poqa.v  crTsvwy, 
oi'v,  ijuj  xa   7!qo(T^\  ctqiTTU  ?(a7rovouju,5i/oy. 
Str^nley  says,  *'  Allusisse  videtur  iEschylus  ad  medicas  l^ru'^a?  Py- 
thagoreis  multum  in  usu  :  hi  enim  non  modo  somnum  pellebant  can- 
tilenis,  lam.blich.  de  Vita  Pyth.  c.  25.  'E^avio-TUfivjoi  n  \k  t?j  x-oau^iy^Ug 
TX>iiv,   xcc'i  icci'jovg  ^<'  aXhcr'Avut  oiTrviXXcia-a-ov  ucrustruv,   sed  et  morbos  tUm 
corporis  tum  animi ;  Porphyrins  de  Pythagora,    in  vita  ejus,  KaTzy.^Mi 

ai   pvSf.io'i';    Kni    fAiXiiri  xui    iTraioui^,     to,   "^v^iKoi    7rci6ij   y.eil    ri    tra^ci.riy.o'..  ' 

We  are  always  sorry  to  differ  with  men,  gifted  with  the  modesty, 
learning,  acuteness,  and  ingenuity,  which  Stanley  possessed  ;  but  like 
the  sage  of  old,  though  Socrates,  though  Plato,  are  both  of  them 
dear  to  us,  still  we  deem  truth  to  be  much  dearer,  ^schylus  had  no 
intention  of  making  any  allusion  of  the  kind.  Stanley  has  committed 
a  similar  error  at  v.  6,  of  the  same  play,  A^tiw^ot/j  ^vvua-Tug,  If/^Tr^zTrovTcc? 
tiUi^t  'Ac-Ts'iji^?,  where  he  says,  "  Hoc  scholam  Pythagora;  sapit ;  ille 
enim  primus  coelum  nuncupavit  xoVwav  a  decora  stellarum.  Anonymus 
vitae  ejus  scriptor  apud  Photium  Biblioth.  259,  "Or;  Tr^Jroj  rxv^ayi^c/,? 
«i3g«tvov  KOTf-iov  TT^ca-'/jyo^ivcri  aid  to  riXnoy  tivxi  kxi  ttxti  xiKoa-uyjaScii  to??  n 
^utii  xsc]  TO?;  y.6(.Xoii.  Quam  pulcritudinem  particlpat  a  primo  et  in- 
tellectuali   pulcro.     lamblichus   de  vita  Pythagora,  c,    12.  Yiaxl^v  f/At 

«vv  iivxi  T^jv  rov  a-vt^-TFoiyrcg  ovpuvov  tlciv,  kxi  tmv  iv  xiitcd  (pofOVf^ivaiy  oimpuvg 
ttm  KxSog^un  TKv  T^;|;v  y^dTci,  f^ir-ova-ixp  uivrot  rov  ttpcotov  kxI  tov  vovitov  uvui 
tcvri  rBioufov. — Sic  etiam  Alcinous  de  doctr.  Plat.  c.  14." 

If  what  has  been  already  stated  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  Cicero  in 
his  assertion  that  -^schylus  was  a  Pythagorean,  we  must  give  up  our 
case  as  hopeless  ;  but  it  appears  to  us,  as  we  hope  it  will  to  the  greater 
part  of  our  readers,  that  these  instances  prove  it  most  decisively.  We 
shall  next  proceed  to  notice  some  particular  passages  in  which  ^Eschy- 
lus  has  adopted  the  notions  of  Homer,  Orpheus,  or  Thales. 

Mitford,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  Chap.  ii.  Sect.  1.  thus  briefly 
describes  the  ideas  which  the  ancient  world  entertained  on  Fate,  and 
especially  in  the  day  of  Homer's  existence.  "  Ideas  concerning  that 
Fate,  which  was  supposed  to  decide  the  lot  of  gods  equally  as  of  men, 
could  not  but  be  very  indeterminate.  Fate  v/as  personified,  some- 
times as  one,  sometimes  as  three  sister  beings.  The  three  Furies,  or 
avenging  deities,  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  considered  as  the  same 
with  the  Fates,  sometimes  as  attending  powers.  Either  or  both,  for 
the  superstition  Vv'hich  occasioned  a  dread  of  naming  them  makes  it 
difficult  to  distinguish,  were  often  mentioned  by  the  respectful  title  of 
the  Venerable  Goddesses.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  been  the  only 
Grecian  deities  who  were  supposed  incapable  of  doing  wrong.  Of 
evil  spirits,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term>  the  Greeks  appear  f 
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have  had  no  idea.  But  such  was  the  acknowledged  imperfection  of 
the  Grecian  heaven,  that  Hesiod  expressly  declares  it  to  have  been 
the  office  of  the  fates  and  furies  to  punish  the  transgressions  of  men 
and  gods,  'av^^wv  ts  Siiy'v  ts  Tr-^fxilicio-lcii  l:pi-x6VTc,i,  Theog.  v.  220."  It 
seems  to  have  been  supposed  the  principal  office  of  Jupiter  to  super- 
intend the  performance  of  the  decrees  of  fate  ;  and  for  that  purpose  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  ov^  he  ways  of  both  mortals  and  immortals. 
Fate,  therefore,  being  but  a  blind  power,  and  Jupiter  a  very  imperfect 
divinity,  we  shall  the  less  wonder  to  find  it  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
possible,  which  yet  appears  a  strange  inconsistency,  that  things  con- 
trary to  fate  may  be  done  not  only  by  Gods  but  even  by  men.  Thus 
in  II.  /3'  155,  we  hear  Homer  gravely  talking  "Ev^<x  y.iv  'A^yiloicnv  vtt- 
e^,44og«  hjVtoj  li-'v^h  Ei  f^-n-,  y-  t.  X.  ^neas  is  cautioned  to  retire  from 
the  field,  T.  336,  yJ^  y-»i  vttIp  /aoi'^xv  aoccoy  "A'/^t;  iiTcc(pix.y,Txi,  and  Jupiter 
expresses  fears  regarding  Achilles  f4.h  x«i  ri'tx,oi  Ini^  fio^ov  t^aXctTrdlv}, 
Now  to  illustrate  and  justify  Homer,  the  tenets  of  Herodotus  and 
^schylus  may  safely  be  applied.  Herodotus  relates  a  response  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  declaring  the  subjection  of  the  Gods  to  the  power  of 
fate,  fliv  Tri-^aif^ir/iv  f^olpxv  oidvvocrot  Itti  U7ro(pvyisiv  x-ott  hS .  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  for  being  given  as  an  apology  for  the  oracle,  when- 
ever it  had  the  misfortune  to  make  a  mistake  or  tell  a  falsehood. 
There  is  also  in  the  Prometheus  of  yEschylus  a  very  curious  passage 
concerning  necessity,  the  power  of  the  fates,  and  of  Jupiter,  in  which 
the  poet  evidently  avoids  explaining  what  fate  is.  Prometheus  and 
the  Chorus  speak.  Edit.  Blomf.  v.  52k  529. 

Chor.      t/j  ouv  ccvwYKYjC  hariv  olocx.oo'rpotoc  ; 

Prom.    MoTpa»  r^ltxoQ^ot  fx,vrifj:,ovsg  r  'Eptvvvsg. 

Chor.     TO'JTCtiV  apa  Zsvg  sariv  ctaQsvitrTsoog  ; 

Prom.    OVX.OUV  av  sKfvyoi  ys  tyjV  TrsTr^oj/jtevijv. 

Chor.     t/  yoiq  %s7rQa>Tat  Zr^-Aj  ttXyjv  as)  y^giXTsTv ; 

Prom.  rovT  oux.  er  av  ttuSoio,  jW-r^Ss  XiTugsi. 
Our  poet  was  evidently  a  predestir^arian  ;  for  he  introduces  Clytem- 
nestra,  when  Orestes  accuses  her  of  murdering  her  husband  and  his 
father,  answering  thus,  Choephori,  v.  908,  ;i  y.o7^x  Tovras,  J  r'iKvovj 
Troi^xtTia.  Euripides  introduces  Menelaus  making  the  same  apology 
for  Helena  in  the  Androm.  v.  681.  'Exh-A  5'  lf/J)c^;i(r  ovy,  IkoZit,  kXX^  Ik 
huy.  The  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Horn.  IL 
T.  86. 

syoo   h'  oux.   ctnioc  sljw-i, 

'AXXoi  Zei/g,  xa)  [xolrju,   xa)  r/B^oi^olTig  'Egivvug. 
Regarding  the  different  degrees  of  pollution,  our  poet  thus  speaks 
in  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  v.  67G. 

aXX'  avdpag  'Agyslonxi    Ku^fJLBiovg  a\ig 
zlg  ^figy.g  eXQslv'  aly^a.  yct-Q  HaSug<Tiov, 
avSocTv  8'  6]xa/,ao/v  Sa.va.Tog  (hV  aiiTOKTOVog. 
oux  eVt*  yripag  touIs  toD  iJi.i^(T[/,ciiTog. 
s.nd    I  am  rather  surprised,  that  Mr.  Blomfield   did  not  cite  Eurip. 
Med.   1265,  a  passage,   which,  though  borrowed  from  our  author, 
serves  to  ilJastrate  him  :,  "  x'^Mttu  y«g  (i^oTtir/ofAoymn  ft<«VjM«T"  'E^<  y«7«czi 
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fjTo^ofTciis-i  ^v'^u-dci  6io5iv  TnrviZvT  Itti  ^o^^etg  ctx-^,  x..  t.  A.  There  IS  also  a- 
curious  idea,  Avhich  ^scbylus  held,  of  the  dead  catching  pollution, 
mentioned  in  the  same  play  of  iEschylus  as  I  have  quoted  above,  t. 
1019,  1023. 

(jt^'xTcUiC    snaKTOv  hi.6c4.Xaov,  ro?i  tto'Aiv. 

OUTC/jg   TTrTclVWV  To'vh'   VTt'    ol'JJVMV   '^jOX=i 

TupBVT  (xtium;,  TOUTrniiJ-iov  ?Mi3frJ. 
We  meet  in  the  Agamemnon  the  following  lines,  at  v.  265,  265. 

'i'xg  ysv^ATo  [x.:^rpoc  iu'tpo'jftc  ttocooc^   and  again  at  v.  280. 

Trjj  vvv  r-.}iouur,g  i^ooc  roC  su^povr^g,  Xiyjo. 
in  both  these  verses  he  makes  night  the  mother  of  f^rt?/ :  for,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  most  ancient  philosophers,  darkner>s  was  prior 
to  light ;  hence  in  the  Orphic  Hymn  to  the  night,  v.  1.  we  find  Nvxtas 
6iuv  yivimg^av  uu(rcutv,  iM  xcci  uvo^mh.  It  is  upon  this  point  that  all  the 
cream   of  the  joke  which   Diogenes  Laertius  1.  Segm.  36,   tells    of 

Thales,  depends,    "  n^os  rlv  TrvSouivov  ri    ■;:-^ori^oy  lyiyovit,  vv|,   '^  Ytf-iie^cc,    'H 

yv%i  ttpvi,  (Mci  YiyA^ot  v^oTi^cv."  Owing  to  this  principle,  the  Athenian^; 
reckoned  their  day  from  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Gellius  III.  2. 
*'  Athenienses  autem  aliter  observare  idem  Varro  in  eodem  libro  scrip- 
sit  ;  eosque  a  sole  occaso  ad  solem  iterum  occidentem,  omne  id  me- 
dium tempus  diem  esse  dicere."  Hence  among  many  nations  the 
computation  of  time  is  by  nights.  Thus  we  say  "  to-mcrrow  fort- 
vigld,  yesterday  i.ennight,''^  &c.  Tacitus,  Germ.  c.  11.  "Nee  dierum 
numerum,  ut  nos,  sed  noctium  computant :  sic  constituunt,  sic  condi- 
cunt.  Nox  ducere  diem  videtur."  So  likewise  the  Gauls  :  cf.  Caesar 
de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  IS.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  state  that  Sophocles  in 
the  TrachinisE  adopts  this  mythology  of  Orpheus,  v.  Q-i. 

'  Ov  aioAa  vu^  evaoj^o^sva 

Tj'xrej  auTSwa^n  t;,  (pAoyj^o/isvov 

"/iA»ov,  "AXiov   aiToo  x.  r.  A. 
where  Brunck  adduces  a  quotation  from  Eustathius,  II.  A.  p.  22,  well 
worth  the  reader's  most  serious  attention. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  peculiarity  of  philosophy  which  I  shall  no- 
tice  in  jEschylus,  and  I  come  to  it  with  pleasure,  because  I  shall  be 
able  to  adorn  it  with  some  of  the  sweetest  flowers  of  poetry  which  mor- 
tal hand  ever  culled  from  the  garden  of  Parnassus.  The  passages  of 
our  poet,  which  I  shall  quote,  are  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  the  philosophy 
is  that  of  Thales  the  Milesian,  on  which  I  shall  not  discuss  here,  as  it 
will  be  more  necessary  to  explain  it,  when  I  come  to  the  philosophical 
tenets  of  ♦'  Pella's  bard,  that  magic  name."  Let  the  student  then 
turn  to  the  Agam.  v.  1391.  1394. 

Kux.tpvo'i'Jov   o^elav  ut'^arog  arfuyriv, 

/SaAAcJ  [x'  IpjjU-vr]  \|;cxaS;  (povjlag  Spocrou, 

^aipovo'av  ov^ev  V;cra"ov,  rj  dioaloTco 

yccvEi  (TTTOgYjTo)  y.uKuKig  sv  Xriyj.\)}xa.(Ti . 
The  doctrine  contained  ia  these  two  last  lines  our  poet  has  inor<; 
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full^  described  in  those  beautiful  verses,  which  are  preserved   to  gra- 
tify the  man  of  taste  by  Athenaeus  in  his  Deipnosop.  xiii.  8. 

Epa.  /xev  ayvos  ougavog  tpuxtoci  ^Qovw 
igcu;  Se  yaixv  A«/x/3av£<  yafjLOV  ru^slr 
Ofx,pgo;  S'  cctt'  svvuovro:  ovpavov  'ksctmv 
exutTCTc  yalocv,  yj  S;  rly-TSTai   Bporolg 
fj^r/Kcov  TS  (Soa-xcic  x.a.)   (3iov  AYjjxriTpioV 
Oivogccv  rig  cugu  S'  en  vori^ovrog  ya.\Lryi 

TihclOg   hcTTl. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  Euripides,  in  imitation  of  the  above  lines  of 
yEschylus,  to  the  same  effect. 

&pS.  [jjIv  oiJ.(3pou  yaV  orav  ^yjoov  tts^ov 
axuDTTOV  ocu^ixui,    vOTi()Og  evosuig  £%?** 
epa  i'  6  (TSLLVog  ovoavoc,    TrXrgouLcsvog 
ou^ppo'j,  Trsaeiv  sg  ycnav  afpooiTtig  utto. 
orav  §£  (Tvu.[j.ly^$YjTov  sg  ravTOV  duo, 
rixTOvcrvj  r^fuv  "k^vtol  xaxTgi<iiOv<T   apt^a, 
o5sv  ^poTSiov   l^fi  T£  xa)  ^ocXXu  yevog. 
Homer,  if  it  be  Homer,  in  a  hymn  to  the  Earth,  thus  begins,  %«7^s, 
6i<i)v  fttjTug,  oixo)^'   oC^xvov  ua-n^oivTOi.     The  idea  has   been    seized  and 
thus  expressed  by  Lucretius  in  his  Book  i.  v.  251, 

Postremo  pereunt  imbres,  ubi  qos pater  ^ther 
In  gremio  matris  Terrai  praecipitavit : 
At  nitidas  surgunt  fruges  ramique  virescunt 
Arboribus  :  crescunt  ipsae  foetuque  gravantur : 
Hinc  alitur  porro  nostrum  genus  atque  ferarum : 
Hinc  laetas  urbes  puerum  florere  videmus, 
Frondiferasque  novis  avibus  canere  undique  sylvas> 
Hinc  fessas  pecudes,  pingues  per  pabula  lasta 
Corpora  deponunt,  et  candens  lacteus  humor 
Uberibus  manat  distentis  :  hinc  nova  proles 
Artubus  infirmis  teneras  lasciva  per  herbas 
Ludit,  iacte  novo  mentes  perculsa  novellas. 
hy  Virgil  Georg.  II.  325. 

"  Turn  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  JFAher 
Covjngis  in  gremium  ketae  descendit,  et  omnes 
Magnus  alin,  magno  conimlxtus  corpore  fetus."  ^c.  &c. 
Columel.  de  Cult.  Hort.  204. 

"  Maximus  ipse  Deum,  posito  jam  fulmine,  fallax 
Acrisionaeas  veteres  imitatur  amores, 
Inque  sinus  matris  violento  depluit  imbre, 
Nee  genetrix  nati  tunc  aspernabat  amorem, 
Sed  patitur  nexus,  flammata  Cupidine,  Tellns. 
With  these  may  be  compared,  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2.   185.     Marius  Victorias 
in  Gen.  ii.  136.     Pervigilium  Veneris.  59.     Plutarch  de  plac.  phil.  i. 
6.  explains  the  allegorical  meaning  of  this  marriage  between  Terra 
and  ^ther.      A<'    o   Ti-ctrij^  f^lv  %hc\v»  ccvroTi  o   Ovpuvo?  vTrup^av,   f^rirhp  5j,   » 
■4'   rovrai  oi,   0  (/.iv  Ov^avc;  Trxmp,   dm  to   ttti;  tuv   voaruv  .  ix^viriii;  rTTiPUti.- 
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So  much  for  ^schylus — in  my  next  I  shall  discuss  the  philosophy 
of  Euripides,  which  will  be  an  easier  task,  since  Valckenaer  has  cleared 
the  way  so  much  before  me.' 

G.  T.  X. 


ON  THE  FABLES  OF  JLSOP, 


It  is  well  known  that  the  "  Fables  of  j^sop,"  which  Planudes  has 
publislied,  were  disfigured  by  this  Monk,  who  appears  to  have  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Dodsley,  in  his  life  of  iEsop, 
regretted  with  reason,  that  a  collection  of  tiiese  Fables  had  not  been 
judiciously  made  from  authentic  manuscripts.  Boyle  mentions  a  copy 
of  the  Fables  which  had  once  belonged  to  Vossius,  and  which,  he  says, 
was  afterwards  at  Leyden.  This  is  doubted  by  Fabricius.  Father 
Montfaucon  in  his  Diarium  Ifalicum  promised  to  publish  the  life  of 
jEsop  with  iiis  Fables,  from  ancient  manuscripts,  belonging  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Saint  Mary  at  Florence.  Having  heard  tliat  a  copy  anterior 
to  the  age  of  Planudes  v;as  preserved  among  the  Greek  works  in  the 
Eibliotheque  du  Roi  at  Paris,  Mons.  Rochefort  examined  the  catalogue 
of  that  magnificent  library,  (since  called  National  and  Imperial,  and 
now  distinguished  by  its  original  name)  and  found  a  manuscript  (No. 
127O)  which  among  other  articles  contained  some  Fables,  of  ^sop  in 
Iambic  verse  "  Fabulse  queedam  Jisopi  versibus  lambicis."  The  in- 
dex to  this  volume  places  the  fables  at  page  217,  but  they  occur  in 
fact  at  page  221,  under  the  title  of  Mv'loi  Alrccirou ;  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  evidently  those  which  were  versified  by  Gabrias  or  Babrias, 
or  rather  by  the  Monk  Ignatius, 

'  On  the  subject  of  the  Bexivrection  of  the  Dead,  mentioned  in  page  212, 
our  Author  might  have  produced  a  passage  from  the  Agamemnon,  v.  576. 

TTCipoI^irxt   ol,  T«7<7-<  f^iv  nSvnKoa-iii, 

TO  f4t]7r«T'  civ6ii;  f.i»y  uvaa-riivxi  fiihitv, 
"  Nempe,"  says  Schutz,  "  se  tut  jerumnis  aliquando  defunctos  esse  lae- 
tantur,  quos  in  vitam  redcundo  nolunt  rcpetere."  But  Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  in 
the  Claax.  Ilcc7eat ions,  p.  1>S4,  supposes  that  nothing  more  is  meant  than 
the  notion  of  "  the  impossibility  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.''  Why  la- 
ment these  sufferings,  more  especially  as  those  persons,  who  experienced 
them,  have  no  possible  chance  of  ever  returning  to  this  world  ?  Mr.  Bar- 
ker has  not  expressed  his  meaning  with  sufficient  clearness.  He  quotes 
the  passage  in  the  Eumenideb,  and  several  passages  from  Euripides,  where 
there  is  "the  same  notion  of  the  impossibility  of  dead  men  returning  into 
this  world.  He  also  quotes  a  curious  passage  from  Dr.  Bentley's  "  Sermons 
on  the  Folly  and  Unreasonableness  of  Atheism,"  where  we  are  told  that 
«»«VT«(r<s  "  always  denotes"  (iu  the  Classical  Writers)  "  a  returning  from 
the  state  of  the  dead  to  this  present  world,  to  eat  and  diink  and  converse 
upon  earth,  and  so  after  another  period  of  life  to  die  again  as  before." 
—Ed. 
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On  examiniiijff  the  printed  editions  of  this  fabulist,  M.  Rochefort 
found  all  the  fables  that  appear  in  the  manuscript  except  one,  and  this 
he  has  transcribed,  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Extraits  et  Notices  de^ 
MSS."  &c.  (p.  131)  although,  as  he  says,  one  scarcely  knows  what 
moral  can  be  drawn  from  it,  and  it  is  written  with  the  obscure  con- 
ciseness of  the  false  Gabrias. 

This  fable  consists  of  four  lines,  and  M.  Rochefort  has  marked  and 
corrected  the  faulty  readings — 

Mug  ex(p?QE  '   ff-vv,  spyov  out'  cKTiTstai  ^ 

Ovg  yaK-Kzc,  ^  /SXs'ttovtsj,  £<nra(rav  yeKoog  * 

'O   jaEJj  8'    hi   ^wv,  iJ.s(7Tog  sTtt:  lanqvoiv 

wg  ouZi   [xvv  duvaaQs   T^=<^siv    xav    eva. 
These  lines  may  be  literally  translated  as  follows :  "  Mus  exportabat 
murem    evaniduni  fame,  quos    fabri  'lerarii  vidcntes   traxerunt  risuni. 
Mus  vero  superstes,  lacrymis  refertus  dixit,  quod  quidera  non  potuis- 
tis  et  unum  tantum  nutrire." 

In  the  second  volume  of  "  Extraits  et  Notices  des  MSS.  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  du  Roi,"  (p.  687)  Mons.  Rochefort  has  described  a  volume  be- 
longing to  that  collection  (numbered  1277)  which  contains  twenty-eight 
fables  of  vEsop  :  these,  he  says,  though  not  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
learned,  yet  differ  so  much  in  style  fi-oni  the  common  printed  fables 
that  they  may  be,  almost,  considered  as  inedited.  He  has  given  the 
Greek  text  with  a  literal  translation,  and  some  excellent  notes. 


ON      THE     QUANTITY      OF     THE      WORD 

ACADEMIA. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

I  REMEMBER  to  have  read  in  your  Journal,  No.  xi.  p.  l^S. 

some  remarks  on  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  in  Academia. 
Those  remarks  were  probably  suggested  to  the  writer  by  some 
friend  of  a  very  distinguished  scholar,  who  more  than  forty  years 
ago  defended  his  pronunciation  of  the  word  Academia  by  adduc- 
ing the  passages  there  quoted,  as  well  as  many,  which  are  not 
quoted  there.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteiesting  to  many  of 
vour  readers  to  see  the  opinion  of  a  scholar,  who,  if  he  had  not 
had  the  misfortiuie  to  provoke  the  displeasure  of  Professor  Per- 
son, and  thus  to  expose  himself  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  Professor, 
and  his  train  of  admirers,  would  certainly  have  enjoyed  in  this 
country  a-  much    higher  reputation  than  he  now  enjoys.     If  Pro- 

'  road  s'^s^psos,  '^  read  dc-tTiai, 

^  read  ^ocAKssst  *  read  ysXwK. 
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fessor  Person  leaves  Mr.  Hermann  at  an  immense  distance  in  re- 
spect to  critical  acumen,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  Mr.  Hermann 
has  exhibited  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  ancient  metaphysics, 
to  which  perhaps  Mr.  Porson  vias  a  stranger,  and  trodden  in  va- 
rious walks  of  literature,  which  were  not  explored,  so  far  as  we 
know  at  present,   by  Piofessor  Porson. 

Aristoph.  Nub.  1003.  a.\X'  elj  ' AKcc^riixiccv  jcarjiuy,  utto  Tulg  llo~ 
plxic  d-TTO^gs^si.  On  this  verse  Professor  Hermann  in  his  edition, 
p.  171,  writes  thus  : 

"  Quod  ad  prosodiam  ejus  attinet,  quartam  syllabam  ancipiteuj 
apud  Latinos  esse  constat ;  apud  Grajcos  earn  non  niemini  correptam 
legcre.  Ac  prosodiaj  quidem  legem,  quum  longa  est,  scribi  postulant 
«Va5'^a£ia,  ut  editum  est  in  Epi^r.  Tlieocriti  Chii  iu  Brunckii  Atial. 
V.  i.  p.  184.  Nam  dv.a.or,iMcc  sine  diplithongo  natiira  brevem  bahet  banc 
syllabam.  Sed  videtur  in  hoc  verbo,  quod  coaununis  usu  sermouis 
tritissinunn  esset,  ca  obtinuisse  pronunciatio,  qua^  non  a  prosodia  esset, 
sed  ab  accentu  profecta.  Qui  quam  vim  in  brevibus  syilabis  produ- 
cendis  habeat,  ostendiiuus.  Lib.  i.  De  Metris  c.  23.  Similiter  supra, 
T.  370.  ai^lctg.  Itaque  oi-/ia.h,rj.la.v  et  hie  sine  diphthongo  seripsimus, 
et  earn  e  Theocrito  Chio  toUendam  putamns,  uti  in  Simonidis  Epi- 
grammate,  in  Brunkii  Anal.  v.  i.  p.  139-  d-/.a.ori^JoLy  scriptum  est.  Cze- 
terum  in  Ciceronis  versu  De  Dithi.  i.  13. 

Inqne  Academia   timbrifera  nitidoque   LyMO^ 
quarta  syllaba  brevis  est,  non  elisa  ultima.'' 

1  May,  1815.  K. 


VINDICATION  OF 

J.  A.  ERNESTI 

FROM  THE  CHARGES  BROUGHT  AGAINST  HlM  BY 
D.  WYTTENBACHe 

No.  n.— Vide  67.  .11  xxi.  p.  130. 

Sed  salva  res  est.  Non  potest  enim  diutius  dissimulari  invidia  ilia 
qua  cresccntcm  Germanorum  philologorum  gloriara  Batavi  persequun- 
tur.  Nam  quum  in  omni  scieniiae  et  eruditionis  genere  ita  cxcellat 
nunc  gens  Germanica,  ut,  si  eas  artcs,  quibus  vita;  humanse  divitiai  et 
voluptates  augentur,  excipias,  nulla  verae  doctrinae  laude  inferior  repe- 
rialur,  sed  antiquara  nominis  gloriam,  quamvjs  temporum  injuria  crude- 
liter  vexata,  felicissinie  tueri,  et  posteris  feiicioribus  traditura  videatiir, 
turn  in  iis  potissiraum  Uteris  et  anibus,  quee,  quod  humanitatem  maxime 
excrcent,  genusque  humanum   nunquam  summi  honoris  sui  oblivisci 
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patiiintur,  omnium  consensu  humaniores  vocantur,  excolendis  augen- 
disque  tantum  reliquas  gentes  superat,  ut,  qui  sapiunt,  non  habeant, 
quod  iis  invideant  superbissimos  triumphos.  Nihil  dicam  de  pbiloso- 
pliia,  humana;  rationis  vitaiquecertissimo  pra;sidio,in  qua,  licet  successu 
vavio,  tanto  tamen  et  tam  pra?claro  studio  Germani  lab orarunt,  ut  unam 
gcntem  illam,  quaa  cum  ipsis  subtilitate  ct  gravitate  judicii  contendere 
possit,  dudum  supcraverint ;  niliil  de  liistoria,  virtulum  scelerumque  in- 
corrupta  tt  scvera  jiidice,  cujus  gravi  et  btrenuo  studio  populares  ita 
inclaruerunt,  ut  rerum  omnium  memoriam,  non  ad  pervertendum  adula- 
tione  judicium  neque  ad  animos  curiosis  quajslionibus  nutnendos,  sed  ad 
veras  rerum  causas  cognoscendas,  mcntemque  humanam  a^lernse  legis, 
qua  omnia  reguntur,  sapientia  imbuendam  omnium  optime  coluisse 
videantur.  Sed  philologis,  qua?  proprie  ita  dicitur,  quoniam  ingenii 
humani  monumentorum,  quaeoratione  prodita  sunt,  accurato  et  eleganti 
ctudio  constat,  (est  cnim  haec  vera  philologia,  quippe  quae  proprio 
rationis  humanoe  munere,  orationis  divino  beneficio,  custodiendo,  ornando 
augendoque  cernatur,)  philologia:  inquam  laude  Germani  nunc  ita  ante- 
cellunt  omnibus,  ut  etiam  adversarii  aut  exteri  (quod  nuper  qucndani 
publico  lecisse,  compertum  habemus)  confiteantur,  in  una  Germanise 
provincia  plures  veros  philologos  quam  in  maximo  Europa*  regno  reperiri. 
Quod  vere  a  me  dici,  etiamsi  Wyttenbachius  nunquam  sibi  persuaserit, 
tamen  omnes  intelligunt  et  lubenter  concedcnt,  qui  literarum  incrementa, 
non  genti  cuidam  propria,  sed  toti  gencri  humano  communia,  unde- 
cunque  provcniant,  grali  agnoscere  solent.  Olim  in  Batavis  veluti  sedcs 
rhilologiie  fuit,  et  Hemsterhusii,  Valckena^rii,  lluhnkenii  ct  aliorum 
gloria  etiam  proletarii  quique  illius  gentis  lilcratores  fruebantur;  ut 
Grscum  nomen  quisque  olim  apud  omnes  gentes  superbius  jactabat. 
Germanorum  tunc  quidem,  nisi  ignobiliora,  certe  minus  splendida  in 
illo  literarum  gencre  studia  fuerunt;  Gesnero  et  Ernestio  vix  par  quis- 
quam  in  Germania,  plurimi  paupertate  oppressi',  multi  negotiorum  ab 
Uteris  alicnorum  cura  distenti,  baud  pauci  meliorem  conditionem  extra 
patriam,  ut  ipse  Ruhnkcnius,  qua^siverunt.  Accidit  eo  tempoi'e  divino 
beneficio,  ut  duumviri  illi  in  duabus  literarum  sedibus  coUocati,  in 
diversis  Germaniie  partibus  philologia.'  studium  inter  nos  instaurarent. 
Nam  Gesnerus  ille  quidem  in  Universitaie  Georgia  Augusta,  quam  Tu, 
V.  C,  nunc  cum  maxime  ornas,  philologize  princeps  cxstitit,  apud  nos 
•X  Ernesti  schola  numerosa  proles  exiit  hominum,  qui  vera;  philologiae 
laudem  in  Germania  propagarunt  et  auxerunt.  Atque  ab  eo  tempore 
verum  isiud  humanitatis  studium  fructus  uberrimos  in  patria  nostra 
protulit,  gentemque  avitae  virtutis  nonnunquam  immemorem  novo  gloris 
et  honoris  gener«",  eoque,  si  recte  auguror,  non  tam  facile  perituro, 
beavit.  Interea  apud  Batavos  clarissima  quaeque  lumina  intcrierunt: 
apud  reliquas  gentes  ad  eas  potissimum  artes,  quibus  opes  et  honores 
parantur,  conversi  sunt  animi ;  ipsi  Britanni  paucissimos  Bentleii  similes 
habent.  Sed  hffic  rerum  conversio  magnam  nobis  invidiam  conflavit, 
apud  Batavos  potissimum,  qui  no'.idum  assucfacti  videntur,  ut  palmam 
illam,  quasi  iiereditariani,  in  aliorum  manibus  videant.  Itaque  nihil 
studiosius  hi  quidem  agere  solent,  quam  ut  aut  nostros  homines,  cum 
illis  principibus  eruditionis  dudum  mortuis  coroparantes,  sibi  gloriolara 
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quscrant  ex  conirniini  patria,  aut  scholam  philolo2:icam  in  Gormania, 
nescio  qiiam,  cum  Hcmsterluisii,  Valckenrurii  ct  Iluhnkenii  schola  con- 
ftTant  iniquius,  ciijus  ipsi  soli  ex  assc  lieredcs  habcri  velint.  Hinc  illae 
fiiierelfe,  schola  Hemslerhusianss  discipliuam  Et^'mologicam  interitiii 
jam  viciiiam  esse,  qvium  nemo  unus  repcrtus  sit,  qui  illam  in  formam 
artis  redegtrit,  neque  sperare  liccat,  ante  Hemsterhusianorum,  qui  pauci 
supcrsint,  fata  repeitum  iri,  *  Et  parum  abest,  quin  ob  hunc  discip- 
linae  Etymologicaj,  apud  Batavos  Kcilicet  solos  servata?,  contcmtum 
scholam  philologorum  Gernmnorum  accusant,  eoque  nomine  Scholam 
Erncstinam  Ltpsicnsem  potissimum,  quam  dicunt,  insimulent.  Sed  ante 
omnia,  qiiaj  etymological  istius  discipline,  <\MVim' Schola  Batava  sequa- 
tur,  ratio  sit,  diccre  et  declarare  cos  oportet.  Nihil  cnim  praeter  ver- 
bornm  sonos  audio,  ct  liemsterhusii  hononficam  commemorationem, 
qui  illius  discipliuam  auctor  fuerit,  et  Valckensrii,  qui  bene  inchoatum 
opus  deseruerit,  aliorumque,  quorujii  errores  a  nostris  vitio  vertantur 
'Batavis.  Nam  qua?  Luzacius  ea  de  rC  disputavit,^  ea  neque  ad  veram 
illius  disciplinse  rationem  intelligendam,  neque  ad  vitia,  ab  Etymolo- 
gistis  commissa,  dcmonstranda  sufficiunt.  Germani  autem  philologi, 
ctiamsi  non  temerarii  fuerunt  illius  Etymologici  studii  scetatores,  plus 
tameu,  quam  Batavi,  ad  linguam  gr^cam  ad  artis  leges  revocandam 
contulerunt,  in  quo  ipse  Ilerasterhusius  suramam  illius  studii  cerni, 
omnium  optime  intellexit.  Nam  qua?  is  de  Etymologia  et  de  Analogia 
lingufe  gra^cce  disputavit,  ca  clarc  demonstrant,  quam  longe  ab  eorum 
vanitate  abfucrit,  qui,  quum  verborum  formas  ad  simpliciores  sonos 
revocavcrint,  magni  Philologi  sibi  vidcntur.  Et  verissime  credimus, 
liemsterhusii  n:cnti  illius  linguarum  scientiae  imaginem  obvcrsatam 
esse,  qua?  rationis,  qucc  ipsa  est  inventrix  linguarum,  a^terna  lege  nitatur, 
et  innumcrabilem  verborum  et  loquendi  formarum  copiam,  diuturna 
lectione  et  accurata  observatione  conquisitam,  ad  illam  veluti  normam 
ct  rcffulam  examinet  dirigatque,  in  eaque  re  non  unius  tantum  lingua, 
sed  communium  loquendi,  i.e.  sentiendi  et  cogitandi,  legum  divinitus  a 
ratura  insitarum  rationem  habeat.  Hjec  autem  scicntia  linguarum, 
quantumvis  ab  liemsterhusio  aucta,  tantum  tamen  abest,  ut  a  Batavis 
consummata  fuerit,  ut,  quod  Luzacius  illc  desiderabat,  ut  in  arris 
formam  rcdigeretur,  id  soli  Germani  pra;stituri  nunc  videantur.  Nam 
Batavi  quidem,  dum  integer  esset  apud  eos  honos  philologise,  in  ea 
poti'jsimum  linguarum  studii  parte  inclaruerunt,  qua?  verborum  mutua 
ratione  et  formis  variis,  librisque  vetustis  artis  critic£E  ope  purgandis 
constat  maximc,  ideoque  grair.matica  solct,  neque  inepte,  appellari. 
Et  fuit  olim  communis  pk-rorumque  ea  opinio,  ut  rebus  istis  solis 
totum  philologi  niunus  contineri  existimarent,  erantque  multi  baud 
dissimiles  operarum,  qui  ad  exstruendam  domum  ligna,  lapidcs,  cas- 
mentum  coemunt  et  parant,  sed  ipsius  aedificii  cxstruendi  rationem 
prorsus  ignorant.  Ita  autem  philologia?  pars,  qua?  ipsius  rationis  le- 
gibus  constat,  et  humani  ingenii  monumenta  non  ad  verborum  copiam 

'  Sunt  haec  verba  Luzacii  in  Pj-af.  ad  Callimachi  EUgiarum  fragm.  a 
ValckciKsrio  illmirala,  p.  ij2.  conf,  p.  24.  ^ 

^  Loco  citato  p.  34.  sqq. 
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colligendam,  sed  ad  augendas  ipsius  JEteniEe  mentis  divitias  diligenter 
considerat,  adeoque  illam  disciplinam  Ratavorum  etymologicam  in  artis 
formam  ct  ordincm  ledigir,  nescio  an  in  nulla  gente  magis,  quam  a 
Germanis  culta  dici  pc^ssit.  Fuit  ipse  ille  Ernesti  non  ita  magnus 
illarum  artiiim  etymologicarum  admirator,  quippe  qui  bene  intelligeret-, 
linguarum  scientiam  longe  aliis  fundamentis  superstruendam  esse, 
quam  formis  verborum,  quorum  significationem  mirum  est  quantum 
xisus  et  consuetudo  mutare  et  pcrvertere  solcat.  Nostrates  vero,  quum 
in  omni  erudilionis  generc  a  temerarias  exterorum  imitationib  notissimo 
crimine  fere  unice  sese  liberos  pra^stant,  tum  in  etymologico  studio, 
quo  Batavi  supcrbiunt,  tantam  sapientiam  adhibuerunt,  ut  et  a  vitns 
Etymologistarum  sese  abstinuerint,  et  in  vera  linguarum  scicntia,  quam 
philosophicam  recte  dixeris,  maximcs  progressus  fecerint.  Sed  tamen 
grammaticum  illud  linguarum  studium,  quod  ipse  Ernesti  maximi 
faciebat,  a  nostratibus  non  negligi  aut  dimitti,  Criticorum,  quos  Ger- 
mania  nunc  quum  maxime  habet,  clarissima  nomina  ostendunt.  Quas 
singula  enumerare  et  ipsorum  modestia  vetat,  neque  opus  est ;  sant 
enim  in  ore  omnium.  Sed  ostendant  nobis  Batavi  philologos,  a  quibus 
populares  nostri  superentur,  Tion  veteres  illos,  quorum  veluti  hereditaria 
gloria  superbiunt,  sed  recentiores,  qui  ver^  philologice  laudem  nostris 
prffiripianl.  Sin  minus,  certe  demonstrent,  qua  ex  parte  linguarum 
disciplina  per  scholam  Erneslinam  corrupta- fuerit.  Quin  concedant 
omnes  necesse  est,  inde  ab  Ernesti  tcmporibus  phiiologias  studium  in 
Germaiiia  egregie  ad  hunc  usque  diem  viguisse. 

Neque  vera  vcrcndum  est,  ne  hsec  pra3stantissima  studia,  quns  hu- 
manitatem  unice  alunt,  et  a  barbaric,  reditum  quavis  arte  quairente, 
genus  humanum  fortissime  defendunt,  in  patria  nostra  unquam  omft- 
tantur  et  obsolescant.  Modo  hoc  cavcndum  est,  ne  in  scholis  remit- 
tantur  et  ut  recte  colantur  in  Universitatibus  literarum.  Qua  de  re 
Yelira  ego  deprecari  apud  omnes,  qui  prtesunt  rebus  publicis,  velira  cos 
obtestari,  ne,  solam  corporis  fortitudinem  in  civibus  qucerentes,  ilia 
exstingui  studia  patiantur,  quibus  ad  summa  qureque  peragenda  et 
perferenda  formatur,  alitur  et  roboratur  animus  humanus.  Nolo  apud 
Te,  V.  C,  in  laudes  philologifE  cxcurrere,  qui  per  totani  vitam  Tuam 
innumerabilibus  de  vera  eruditione  meritis  demonstrasti,  studiis  illis 
quascunque  reruni  humanarum  conversiones  et  vicissitudines  vel  perferri 
fortiter  vel  ielicitcr  superari.  Sed  dabis  mihi  banc  veniam,  ut  coram 
Te,  gravissimo  judice,  cum  iis  expostulem,  qui  nullam  aliam  illorum 
studiorum  rationeni  habere  in  scholastica  institutionc  solent,  quam  ut 
pueri  discant  interpretari  libros  sacros,  intelligere  leges  Romanas,  legere 
veterum  libros  medicorum.  Hi  enim  nihil  amplius  desiderant,  quam 
ut  habeant  bonos  operarios,  laboris  patientes,  cives,  quibus  muncra, 
inferiora  scilicet,  mandari  possint,  non  autem  homines  ad  summa  quaj- 
vis  munera  ornanda  aptos  et  formates.  Scilicet  umbraticos  illos  litc- 
ratores  ad  scholas  demandant,  rempublicam  avita  imaginum  gloria  ipsi 
tuentur  ;  nutiiunt  literas  eorum  more,  qui  beluas  edentatas  alunt,  ut  e 
stupidtK  plebis  cnriositale  lucrum  quoerant ;  denique  hoc  tantum  agunt, 
ut  magn£E  liberalitatis  erga  literas  oslentatione  vera;  cruditionis  et  ig- 
uorantiam  et  contemtum  misere  dissimultnt.  Itaquo.  in  scholis  et 
gymnasiis    quibusdam     linguarum    veterum    studia,    ad    juventutcm 
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formandain     ct    excojcndam    tinicf  apta,     vidcmus   aut   cum    rerum 
cjoaninicunque    j<'juna  institiitionc    commisceri,    aut   ita    coli,    quasi 
plurimnruin     auctorum     ct    voluminuiji     vaga    Icctione     veram     eru- 
ditionem   vel   puori  sibi    C()m]>arare   possint.     Jii   literarum  Universita- 
tatibus  autem  ii  tantnm  a  inultis  raagiii  niagistri  habentur,    qui  rcrum 
diversissimarum   farraginpin   in  librorum    vetcrura   intoiprctatione  pro- 
fundunt,  ct  auditoribus,  {juis  de  fjuaque  re,  non  quid  quisque  scripserit, 
denarraie  sciunt;  scd,  qui  lingua;  ipsius  leges  et  modos  rccte  intelligcre 
docent,    eorum  subtilitas,   quum  a  paucioribus  perspiciatur,   in  minori 
ftiani  prt'tio  liaberi  solet.      Nam  nisi  ad  digitos  possit  numcraii,   studia 
virorum    doctorum     auid    piojstent    singulis,    iinitilia   esse   vidontur. 
Itaque  veterum  linguarum  studium  iis  tantum  relinquitur,   qui  mcdici, 
caussidici   aut  ccclesias  ministii  fieri  aliquando  volunt ;  bis  cnim  quid 
prosit    kuinum  vel   grcecum  librum    legere  posse,  vel    plebs    inteliigit. 
Sed  quoniam  pauci  tantum  sciunt,  quae  sit  propria  linguarum  studii  vis 
et   virtus,    reliqui    omnes,   ad  splcndidiorcm    videlicet  vitam   destinati, 
veterum  linguarum  scientia  cavore  posse  putantur,  caque  ita  imbuuntur, 
ut  virorum    doctorum   speciem    apud   imperitos  prai    se   ferre   possint, 
ideoque,  ne  tempus  in  schola  perdant  scilicet,   realia  iis  impertiuntur, 
(licet  enim  in  re  harbara  barbaro  nomine  uti)  quo  tanto  facilius  cursum 
academicum  emetiri   possint.     F.rgo  etiam  historiam,  mathesin,  philoso- 
phiam  in  Academia  aut  prorsus  nc-gligunt,  aut  Icvitcr  tantum  attingunr, 
quoniam    in   scholis    ea  omnia    jam     dcgustarunt,    imo    didicisse    sibi 
videntur,        Alterum     est,     ucque    id    minus,    quod    dixi,    malum,    in 
scholis   et   gymnasiis    linguarum    studium    vaga   et   inconsianti    plu- 
rimorum   auctorum  lectione  occupari.     Vidi   ipse  lectionum,  quaj   in 
schola  quadam  non  ignobili  habebantur,  descriptionem.     Qualerni  cum 
iisdem  discipulis  Latini,  totidcmque  Gra^ci  auctores  per  singulis  bebdo- 
madas  tractabantur ;  singula.'  aut  binas  singulis  horae  deslinara-',  totidem 
styli,  quaj   vocantur,   exercitationibus  constitute  ;   quod  reiiquum  erat 
tempus,  realia  ilia  absumebant.     Et  multi   magistri  maximam  sthola' 
suse  laudem  in  eo  quaerunt,  quod  plurimi  scriptorcs  veteres,   Graeci  et 
Latini,   Poetffi,   Historici,   cum  discipulis   tractentur,   i.  e.  singulorum 
fragmenta  legantur  cum  adolesccntibus,   vix  grammatica  elementa  rccte 
edoctis,  uedum  linguarum  vetustarum  leges  et  causas  tencntibus  :   tinde 
fit,  ut  multi  ex  illis  scholis  prodeant,  qui  barbaro  scribcndi  genere,   aut 
ex  quacunque  formularum  farragine  mixto  pervcrsit  institutionis  dam- 
na  non  sine  magno  probro  suo  declarent.   Scilicet  hoc  ignorant  plurimi, 
qua  potissimum   de  causa  vetustarum   linguarum   studium   in  scholis 
urgendum  sit,   ideoque  non   miranduni   est,    rudes  literarum  juvenes  e 
scholis  dimitti,  etiamsi  versus  grascus  fccerint,  et  grjFca  etiam  specimina 
ediderint;    prasertim    quum    in    publicarurn    lectionum    niultitudiuc 
parum   aut  nihil  iis  otii  ad  privata  studia  reliuquatur,  aut  haec  studia 
ab  ejusmodi  hominibus  regantur,  qui  philologiam,  ut  Candidati  minis- 
terii,  leviter  tantum  attigcrunt,  et  aliquot  annorum  improbum  laborem 
Rectorisque   superbum   imperium    certa  muneris  sacri  spe  indigne  per- 
ferunt.     Itaque  in    Academiis  quoque  severiorem  magistri  disciplinam 
pauci  patiuntur,  et  grammaticae  artis  studium,  sublimius  illud  quidcm, 
quam  plerique  suspicantur,  ita  negligitur  ut  ad  veteres  scriptores  eden- 
dos  et  (ut  dicunt,)  castigandos  aut  rccensendos  multi  post  triennium  se  ac- 
cingaut,  licet,  quid  sit  callere  linguam,  prorsus  ignorcnt.    Quorum  nescio 
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an  minus  tcmeritas  accusanda  sir,  quani,  qua  a  pueris  imbuti  fuerunt, 
institutionis  perversa  ratio.  Sed  ha?c  vida  tcmpus  ipsum  conigct ;  ita 
enim  in  Germania  vigent  studia  ilia,  ut  quidquid  contra  aut  ignorantia 
committat,  aut  moliatur  superbia,  nunquam  extingui  posse  videantur. 

Accipe  igiiur,  V.  C,  benevole  hoc  munusculum,  mere  quoquc  reve- 
rentiiv  et  pictatis  documeutum  ;  cui  quod  Acroasin  Erncsti  nonduin 
editam,  et  Valckencerii  Annotationes  in  Thomas  -^^lag.  Eclogas,  ex  libro, 
quo  ille  usus  fuit,  descriptas,  addidi,  ncque  Tibi  mgratum  tore  spero, 
et  lubenter  excusabunt  squi  Lectores.  Descripta  sunt  autem  omnia 
ex  Autographis  summa  cum  religione,  quod  ex  diverso  scribendi  modo 
intclligetur ;  iram  rationem  cuique  propriam  retineudam  putavi :  ipsa, 
autographa  in  postcrum  in  Bibliotheca  Paulina  servabunlur. 

Quod  restat,  nihil  niagis  in  votis  habeo,  quam  ut  hones  verse  eru- 
ditionis,  de  qua  Tu  per  decern  lustra  egregie  meruisti,  et  philologia; 
potissimum,  quam  Tu  miritice  auxisti,  studiuni  semper  in  communi 
patria  nostra  recte  conservetur,  et  apud  exteros  quoque  indies  magis 
augeatur  et  felicius  propagetur.  Tibi  vero  senectutem  sempiterns 
gloriae  cursu  illustrem  ut  longissiniam  conservet  Deus,  ex  animo  opto. 
Vale,  Vir  Celeberrime,  et  mihi  in  posterum  quoque  fave. 

Scr.  d.  XXIII.  April,  a  Dom.  clolDcqdxii  in  Univ.  Lipsiensi. 


TRANSLATION    FROM   EURIPIDES. 

Nee  verhuni  verho  curabis  reddere  Jidus 
Intcrpres.  Horace. 

The  following  lines  are  a  translation  from  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides 
(899 — 9^(i-  Porson's  edition),  and  were  written  by  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  scholars  that  the  Universily  of  Canibridge  ever 
produced.  They  were  composed  as  an  exercise  at  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  University  Scholarship  on  the  foundation  of  Dr. 
Battle,  vacant  ia  the  year  1  sup.  Although  laboring  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  been  framed  ■m\(\  put  together  in  a  limited  time,  yet, 
not'.vitljstanding  this  diiHculty,  it  muit  be  acknowledged  that  they  are 
very  little  inferior  even  to  those  fiiiished  compo-.itions  by  the  same 
scliolar,  to  be  met  with  in  the  ilhisie  Canfalirigienses. 

it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  tht.se  tiiere  is  very  little  of  that,  which 
forms  a  leading  feature  in  niarit  modern  performances  of  this  nature; 
and  might,  not  improperly,  be  denominated  f^hred-and-patch-work.  Por- 
'jon,  being  a^.ked  his  opinion  respectiiig  a  poem  of  this  sort,  is  said  to 
have  very  pointedly  replied,  "  th.st  there  was  in  it  a  great  deal  from 
Horace  and  a  great  deal  from  Virgii,  but  nothing  Horatian  and  nothing 
Virgilian."  if  excellence  in  poetical  composition  is  nothiiig  more 
than  an  expertness  in  tagging  together  lines  and  parts  of  lines  from 
other  authors,    Ausonius  is  the  greatest  of  all  poets. 

Injustice  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  examiner,  who  proposed 
the  original,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  remark  that  nothing  could  have 
been  better  selected,  or  belter  fitted  to  the  purpose.  The  passage  is 
plain,  easy,  and  elegant;  and,   being   required  to  be  translated  into 
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literal  English  as  well  as  into  Latin  verse,  contains  matter  enough  to 
try  the  acquirements  and  proficiency  of  the  party  examined.  Porson, 
who  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  competent  judge,  is  known  to 
have  expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  at  a  general  classical  examina- 
tion, the  respective  merits  of  the  candidates  are  to  be  estimated,  not 
by  passages  abstruse  and  recondite,  but  by  such  as  contain  just  so  much 
of  difficulty  as  to  try  a  inan's  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  complexion 
of  the  language,  in  which  he  is  examined,  without  uselessly  clogging 
"him  with  a  tissue  of  harsh  and  unmeaning  entanglement. 

1815.  V.  L. 

Heu  !  occidisti  funditus,  Ilion: 
Non  jam  superbum,  Patria,  verticem 
Invicta  jactabisi  nee  altas 

Jura  dabis  Phrygice  per  urbes. 
Heu  !  occidisti :  nube  Pelasgic^ 
Cingit  jacentem,  perque  tuas  domoSj, 
Ferroque  vastatas  &  igni, 
Torva  tuens  spatiatur  hostis. 
Neptuniarum  culniina  turrium 
Lugubris  atra  labe  tegit  cinis  : 

Actum  est ;  nee  antiquas  parentum 
Fas  iterum  peragrare  sedes. 
Kox  saeva,  nox  me  perdidit  invida, 
Dulcesque  serpens  post  epulas  sopor  : 
Securus  in  lecto  raaritus 
Carminibus  choreaqne  sacra 
Fessum  levabat  corpus  ;  &  immemor 
Pendentis  hastas  credidit  hostibus 
Fugisse  visis,  &  peractos 

Urbis  ovans  meminit  labores. 
At  ipsa,  formasque  &  speculo  vacans. 
Per  colla  fusas  purpurea  comas 
MitrA  coercebam,  jugali 
MoHe  caput  positura  lecto. 
Sed  ecce  !  dirus  mcenia  personal 
Turbata  clamor ;  "  Vadite,  vadite, 
Trqju  triumpliatA  superbi 
Ad  patrias  Danai  Mycenas." 
Tum  pene  nudo  corpore,  virginis 
Instar  Lacienee,  destituo  torum, 
Supplexque  nequicquam  pudicoe; 
i  Assideo  genibus  Dianas, 

"Viso  mariti  funere,  turgidas 
Longe  per  undas  Oceani  trahor ; 
Navisque  cum  victrix  tetendit 
Vela  Noto  nimium  secundo, 
Divisa  caro  liltore  Patriae, 
Urbisque  lapsas  respiciens  domos, 
Heu !    mente  defeci,  et  severo 
Procubui  supcrata  luctu. 
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A    DISCOURSE 

ON 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  LEARNING. 

By  the  late  Right  Honorable  Joseph  Addison,  Esq. 

Noz&  Jlrst  puhlished  from  an  Original  Manuscript  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son's, prepared  and  corrected  by  liimsef. 

London:  printed  for  T.  Osborne,  Gray's  Inn.  M.DCC. XXXIX. 

In  the  Classical  Journal,  No.  xviii.  p.  346.  we  presented 
to  our  readers,  by  the  favor  of  a  friendly  and  intelligent  corre- 
spondent, a  specimen  of  Mr.  Addison's  Latin  prose,  contained  in 
the  Tentamen  de  Poetis  Romanis  Eles,iacis.  The  same  corre- 
spondent  has  sent  to  us  an  English  essay  of  Mr.  Addison,  which, 
as  it  is  not  inserted  in  Mr.  Tickell's  edition  of  Addison's  JVorks, 
or  in  the  4to.  Birmingham  edition,  1761,  and  is  not  even  so  much 
as  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Addison,  inserted  in  the  Universal 
Magazine,  Vol.  II.  for  1748.  Suppl.  p.  300,  we  think  will  be  very 
acceptable  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  it.  In  Bishop 
Hurd's  edition  of  Addison's  JVorks  this  essay  is  placed  as  the  last 
in  the  collection,  and  the  learned  editor  has  the  following  notice 
respecting  it : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this  piece.  The 
internal  marks  of  its  author  are  many  and  unequivocal,  as  must, 
I  think,  appear  to  every  attentive  reader,  who  has  any  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Addison's  style  and  manner.  But  I  should  guess  that  it 
was  drawn  up  by  him  in  his  younger  days,  and  that  it  was  not  re- 
touched, or  at  least  finished  by  him.  The  reason  might  be  that 
he  had  afterwards  worked  up  the  principal  observations  of  this 
piece  into  his  critical  papers  on  Milton." 

The  present  age  seems  to  have  a  very  true  taste  of  polite 
learning,  and  perhaps  takes  the  beauties  of  an  ancient  author,  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  for  it  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time.  It  may 
therefore  be  some  entertainment  to  us  to  consider  what  pleasure 
the  cotemporaries  and  countrymen  of  our  old  writers  found  in  their 
works,  which  we  at  present  are  not  capable  of;  and  whether  at 
the  same  time  the  moderns  may  not  have  some  advantages  peculiar 
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to  themselves,  and  discover  several  graces  that  arise  merely  from 
the  antiquity  of  an  author. 

And  here  the  first  and  most  general  advantage  the  ancients  had 
over  us,  was,  that  they  knew  all  the  secret  history  of  a  composure  : 
what  Mas  the  occasion  of  such  a  discourse  or  poem,  whom  such  a 
sentence  aimed  at,  what  person  lay  disguised  in  such  a  character: 
for  by  this  means  they  could  see  their  author  in  a  variety  of  lights, 
and  receive  several  different  entertainments  from  the  same  passage. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  please  ourselves  with  the  wit  or 
good  sense  of  a  writer,  as  it  stands  stripped  of  all  those  accidental 
circumstances  thiit  at  first  helped  to  set  it  off:  we  have  him  but 
in  a  single  view,  and  only  discover  such  essential  standing  beauties 
as  no  time  or  years  can  possibly  deface. 

1  do  not  question   but  Homer,  who  in  the  diversity  of  his  cha- 
racters has  far  excelled  all  other  heroic  poets,  had  an  eye  on  some 
real  persons  who  were  then  living,  in  most  of  them.     The  descrip- 
tion of  Thersites  is   so  spiteful  and  particular,  that  I  cannot  but 
think  it  one  of  his  own,   or  his  country's  enemies  in  disguise,   as  on 
the  contrary  his   Nestor  looks  like  the  figure  of  some  ancient  and 
venerable  patriot :  an  effeminate  fop,   perhaps,  of  those  times  lies 
hid  in  Paris,  and  a  crafty  statesman  in  Ulysses  :   Patroclus  may  be 
a  compliment  on  a  celebrated  friend,  and  Agamemnon  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  majestic  prince.     Ajax,   Hector,   and  Achilles  are  all  of 
them   valiant,   but  in   so  different  a  manner  as  perhaps  has  charac- 
terised the  different  kinds  of  lieroism  that  Homer  had   observed  m 
some  of  his  great  cotemporaries.    Thus  far  we  learn  from  the  Poet's 
life,  that  he  endeavoured  to  gain  favor  and  patronage  by  his  verse; 
and  it  is  very  probable  he  thought  on  this  method  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  particular   persons,   as  he  has   made  the  drift  of  the 
whole  poem  a  compliment  on  his  country  in  general. 

And  to  show  us,  that  this  is  not  a  bare  conjecture  only,  we  sre 
told  in  the  account  that  is  left  us  of  Homer,  that  he  inserted  the 
very  names  of  some  of  his  cotemporaries.  Tychius  and  Mentor 
in  particular  are  very  neatly  celebrated  in  him.  The  first  of  these 
was  an  honest  cobler,  who  had  been  very  kind  and  serviceable  to 
the  Poet,  and  is  therefore  advanced  in  his  poem,  to  be  Ajax's 
shield-maker.  The  other  was  a  great  man  in  ithiica,  who  for  his 
patronage  and  wisdonj  has  gain'd  a  very  hc.iorable  post  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  he  accompanies  his  great  countryman  in  his  tra- 
vels, and  gains  such  a  reputation  for  his  prudence,  that  Minerva 
took  his  shape  upon  her  when  she  made  herself  visible.  Themius 
was  the  name  of  Homer's  schoolmaster,  but  the  Poet  has  certainly 
drawn  his  own  character  under,  when  he  sets  him  forth  as  a  favo- 
rite of  Apollo,  that  was  deprived  of  his  sight  and  used  to  sing  the 
noble  exploits  of  the  Grecians. 
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Virgil  too  may  well  be  supposed  to  give  several  hints  in  his 
poem,  which  we  are  not  able  to  take,  and  to  have  laid  many  bye 
designs  and  under-plots,  which  are  too  remote  for  us  to  look  into 
distinctly  at  so  great  a  distance  :  but  as  for  the  characters  of  such 
as  lived  in  his  own  time,  I  have  not  so  much  to  say  of  him  as  Ho- 
mer. He  is  indeed  very  barren  in  this  part  of  his  poem,  and  has 
but  little  varied  the  manners  of  the  principal  persons  in  it.  His 
^neas  is  a  compound  of  valor  and  piety,  Achates  calls  himself  his 
friend,  but  takes  no  occasion  of  showing  himself  so ;  Mnesheus, 
Sergestus,  Gyas,  and  Cloanthus,  are  all  of  them  men  of  the  same 
stamp  and  character. 

■ Fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthum. 

Besides,  Virgil  was  so  very  nice  and  delicate  a  writer,  that  pro- 
bably he  might  not  think  his  compliment  to  Augustus  so  great,  or 
po  artfully  concealed,  if  he  had  scattered  his  praises  more  promis- 
cuously, and  made  his  court  to  others  in  the  same  poem.  Had  he 
entertained  any  such  design,  Agrippa  must  in  justice  have  challenged 
the  second  place,  and  if  Agrippa's  representative  had  been  admitted, 
-35^neas  would  have  had  very  little  to  do  ;  which  would  not  have 
redounded  much  to  the  honor  of  his  emperor.  If  therefore  Virgil 
has  shadowed  any  great  persons  besides  Augustus  in  his  characters, 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  meaner  actors  of  his  poem,  among 
the  disputers  for  a  petty  victory  in  the  fifth  book,  and  perhaps  in 
some  few  other  places.  I  shall  only  mention  lopas  the  philoso- 
phical musician  at  Dido's  Banquet,  where  I  can't  but  fancy  some 
celebrated  master  complimentecl,  for  methinks  the  Epithet  Crinitus 
is  so  wholly  foreign  to  the  purpose,  that  it  perfectly  points  at  some 
particular  person  ;  who  perhaps  (to  pursue  a  wandering  guess)  was 
one  of  the  Grecian  performers,  then  in  Rome,  for  besides  that 
they  were  the  best  musicians  and  philosophers,  the  termination  of 
the  name  belongs  to  their  language,  and  the  epithet  is  the  same 
'[Kag^x.ofj.oMvrs:']  that  Homer  gives  to  his  countrymen  in  general. 

^ow,  that  we  may  have  a  right  notion  of  the  pleasure  we  have 
lost  on  this  account,  let  us  only  consider  the  different  entertain- 
ment we  of  the  present  age  meet  with,  in  Mr.  Dryden's  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  from  what  an  English  reader  will  find  a  hundred 
years  hence,  when  the  figures  of  the  persons  concerned  are  not  so 
lively  and  fresh  in  the  minds  of  posterity.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  to  see  two  characters  lacing  each  other  all  along 
and  running  parallel  through  the  whole  piece,  to  compare  feature 
with  feature,  to  find  out  the  nice  resemblance  in  every  touch,  and 
to  see  where  the  copy  fails  and  where  it  comes  up  to  the  original. 
The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  have  an  acquaintance  thus 
rising  by  degrees  in  his  imagination,  for  whilst  the  mind  is  busy  in 
applying  ev^ry  particular,  and  adjusting  the  several  parts  of  the 
description,  it  is  not  a  little  delighted  with  its  discoveries  and  feels 
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something  like  the  satisfaction  of  an  author  from  his  own  compo- 
sure. 

What  is  here  said  of  Homer  and  Virgil  holds  very  strong  in  the 
ancient  satirists  and  authors  of  dialogues,  but  especially  of  come- 
dies. What  could  we  have  made  of  Aristophancs's  Clouds,  had  he 
not  told  us  on  whom  the  ridicule  turned ;  and  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  we  should  have  relished  it  more  than  we  do,  had  we 
known  the  design  of  each  character,  and  the  secret  intimations  in 
every  line.  Histories  themselves  often  come  down  to  us  defective 
on  this  account,  where  the  writers  are  not  full  enough  to  give  us  a 
pertect  notion  of  occurrences,  for  the  tradition,  wliich  at  tirst  waM 
a  comment  on  the  story,  is  now  quite  lost^  and  the  writing  only 
preserved  for  the  information  of  posterity. 

I  might  be  very  tedious  on  this  head,  but  I  shall  only  mention 
another  author  who,  I  believe,  received  no  small  advantage  from 
this  consideration,  and  that  is  '1  heophrastus,  who  probably  has 
shown  us  several  of  his  cotemporaries  in  the  representation  of  his 
passions  and  vices ;  for  we  may  observe  in  most  of  his  characters 
something  foreign  to  his  subject,  and  some  other  folly  or  intirmity 
mixing  itself  with  the  principal  argument  of  his  discourse.  His  eye 
seems  to  have  been  so  attentively  fixed  on  the  person  in  whom  the 
vanity  reigned,  that  other  circumstances  of  his  behaviour,  besides 
those  he  was  to  describe,  insinuated  themselves  unawares,  and 
crept  insensibly  into  the  character.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  extract 
a  single  fo'ly  out  of  tiie  whole  mass  without  leaving  a  little  mix- 
ture in  the  separation  :  so  that  his  particular  vice  appears  some- 
thing discolored  in  the  description,  and  his  discourse,  like  a  glass 
set  to  catch  the  image  of  any  single  object,  gives  us  a  lively  resem- 
blance of  what  we  look  for ;  but  at  the  same  time  returns  a  little 
shadowy  landskape  of  the  parts  that  lie  about  it. 

And,  as  the  ancients  enjoyed  no  small  privilege  above  us,  m 
knowing  the  persons  hinted  at  in  several  of  their  authors  ;  so  they 
received  a  great  advantage,  in  seeing  often  the  pictures  and  images 
that  are  frequently  described  in  many  of  their  poets.  When  Phi- 
dias had  carved  out  his  Jupiter,  and  the  spectators  stood  astonished 
at  so  awful  and  majestic  a  figure,  he  surprised  them  more,  by  tel- 
ling them  it  was  a  copy  :  and,  to  make  his  words  true,  showed 
them  the  original,  in  that  magnificent  description  of  Jupiter,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  first  Iliad.  The  comparing  both  toge- 
ther probably  discovered  secret  graces  in  each  of  them,  ind  gave 
new  beauty  to  their  performances  :  thus  in  Virgil's  first  iEneid, 
where  we  '-ee  the  representation  of  rage  bound  up,  and  chained  itt 
the  temple  of  Janus  : 

Furor  impius  intus 
Saeva  sedens  super  arma,  et  centum  vinctus  ahenis 
Post  tergum  nodis,  fremit  horridu*  ore  cruento. 
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Though  we  are  much  pleased  with  so  wonderful  a  description, 
how  must  the  pleasure  double  on  those  who  could  compare  the 
Poet  and  the  Statuary  together,  and  see  which  had  put  most  hor- 
ror and  distraction  into  his  figure.  But  we,  who  live  in  these 
lower  ages  of  the  world,  are  such  entire  strangers  to  this  kind  of 
diversion,  that  we  often  mistake  the  description  of  a  picture  for  an 
allegory,  and  do  not  so  much  as  know  when  it  is  hinted  at.  Juvenal 
tells  us,  a  flatterer  will  not  stick  to  compare  a  weak  pair  of  shoul- 
ders to  those  of  Hercules,  when  he  Hits  up  Anteeus  from  the  earth. 
Now  what  a  forced,  unnatural  similitude  does  this  seem,  amidst 
the  deep  silence  of  scholiasts  and  commentators  !  But  how  full  of 
life  and  humor,  if  we  may  suppose  it  alluded  to  some  remarkable 
statue  of  these  two  champions,  that  perhaps  stood  in  a  public  place 
of  the  city  !  There  is  now  in  Rome  a  very  ancient  statue  entangled 
in  a  couple  ()f  marble  serpents,  and  so  exactly  cut  in  Laocoon's 
posture  and  circumstances,  that  we  may  be  sure  Virgil  drew  after 
the  statuary,  or  the  statuary  after  Virgil :  and  if  the  Poet  was  the 
copyer,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to  a  Roman,  that 
could  see  so  celebrated  an  image  out-done  in  the  description. 

I  might  here  expatiate  largely  on  several  customs  that  are  now 
forgotten,  though  often  intimated  by  ancient  authors ;  and  particu- 
larly, on  many  expressions  of  their  cotemporary  poets,  which  thev 
had  an  eye  upon  in  their  reflections,  though  we  at  present  know 
nothing  of  the  business.  Thus  Ovid  begins  the  second  book  of  his 
elegies,  with  these  two  lines  : 

Hitc  quoque  scr!bel)am  Pel  ignis  natus  aquosis, 
I  lie  ego  nequitiiE  Naso  poeta  meae. 

How  far  these  may  prove  the  four  verses  prefixed  to  Virgil's 
iEneid  genuine,  1  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  :  but  1  dare  say 
Uvid,  in  this  place,  hints  at  them  if  they  are  so,  and,  I  believe, 
every  reader  will  agree  that  the  humor  of  these  lines  would  be 
very  much  heightened  by  such  an  allusion,  if  we  suppose  a  love 
adventure  ushered  in  with  an  ille  ego,  and  taking  its  rise  from  some- 
tliing  like  a  preface  to  the  iEneid.  Guesses  might  be  numberless 
on  this  occasion,  and  though  sometimes  they  may  be  grounded 
falsely,  yet  tliey  often  give  a  new  pleasure  to  the  reader,  and  throw 
in  abtmdance  of  light  on  the  more  intricate  and  obscure  passages 
of  an  ancient  author. 

But  there  is  nothing  we  want  more  direction  in  at  present  than 
the  writings  of  such  ancient  authors  as  abound  with  humor,  espe- 
cially where  the  liunior  runs  in  a  kind  of  cant  and  a  particular  set 
of  phrases.  We  may  indeed,  in  many  places,  by  the  help  of  a 
good  scholiast,  and  skill  in  the  customs  and  language  of  a  country, 
know  that  such  phrases  are  humorous  and  such  a  metaphor  drawn 
from  a  ridiculous  custom  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  ridicule  flags, 
liud   the   mirth   languishes'  to  a  modern  readf  r,  who  is  not  so  con- 
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versant  and  familiar  with  the  words  and  ideas  that  lie  before  him ; 
«o  that  the  spirit  of  the  jest  is  quite  palled  and  deadened,  and  the 
briskness  of  an  expression  lost  to  an  ear  that  is  so  little  accustomed 
to  it.  This  want  of  discernmg  between  the  comical  and  serious 
style  of  the  ancients,  has  run  our  modern  editors  and  commentators 
into  a  senseless  affectation  of  Terence's  and  Plautus's  phrases, 
when  they  desire  to  appear  pure  and  classical  in  their  language : 
so  that  you  often  see  the  grave  pedant  making  a  buffoon  of  himself, 
Avhere  he  least  designs  it,  and  running  into  light  and  trifling  phrases, 
where  he  Vv'ould  fain  appear  solemn  and  judicious. 

Another  great  pleasure  the  ancients  had  beyond  us,  if  we  consi- 
der them  as  the  Poet's  countrymen,  was,  that  they  lived  as  it  were 
upon  the  spot,  and  within  the  verge  of  the  poem  ;  their  habitations 
lay  among  the  scenes  of  the  iEneid  ;  they  could  find  out  their  own 
country  in    Homer,   and  had  every  day,  perhaps,  in  their  sight  the 
mountain  or  field  where  such  an  adventure  happened,  or  such  a 
battle  was  fought.     Many  of  them  had  often  walked  on  the  banks 
of  Helicon,  or  the  sides   of  Parnassus,    and  knew  all  the  private 
haunts  and  retirements  of  the  muses  :  so  that  they  lived  as  it  were 
on  fairy  ground,  and  conversed  in  an  enchanted  region,  where 
every  thing  they  looked  upon  appeared  romantic,  and  gave  a  thou- 
sand pleasing  hints  to  their  imaginations.     To  consider  Virgil  only 
in  this  respect :    how  must  a  Roman  have  been  pleased,  that  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  capes  and  promontories,  to  see  the  origi- 
nal of  their  names  as  they  stand  derived  from  Misenus,  Paliniirus, 
and  Cajetu  !  that  could  follow  the   Poet's  motions,  and  attend  his 
hero  in   all  his   marches  from  place  to  place  !  that  was  very  well 
acquainted  with   the  lake  Amsanctus,   where  the   fury  sunk,  and 
could  lead  you   to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  where  iEneas  took  his 
descent  for  hell !    Their  being  conversant  with  the  place  where  the 
poem  was  transacted,  gave  tliem  a  greater  relish  than  we  can  have 
at  present  of  several  parts  of  it ;  as  it  affected  their  imaginations 
more  strongly,  and  diffused  through   the  whole  narration  a  greater 
air  of  truth.     The  places  stood  as  so  many  marks  and  testimonies 
to  the  veracity  of  the  story  that  was  told  of  them,  and  helped  tlie 
reader  to  isnpose   upon  himself  in  the  credibility  of  the  relation. 
To  consider  only  that  passage  in  the  8th  iEneid,  where  the  poet 
brings  his  hero  acquainted  with  Kvander,  and  gives  him  a  prospect 
of  that  circuit  of  ground,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.     The  story  of  Cacus,  which  he  there  gives 
us  at  large,  was  probably  raised  on  some  old  confused  tradition  of 
the  place,  and  if  so,  was  doubly  entertaining  to  a  Roman,  when 
he  saw  it  worked  up  into  so  noble  a  piece  of  poetry,  as  it  would 
have  pleased  an  Englishman,  to  have  seen  in  Prince  Arthur  any  of 
the  old  traditions  of  Guy  varied  and  beautified  in  an  episode,  had 
the  chronology  suffered  the  authcw  to  have  led  his  hero  into  War- 
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wickshlre  on  that  occasion.  The  map  of  the  place,  which  was 
afterwards  the  seat  of  Rome,  must  have  been  wonderfully  pleasing 
to  one  that  lived  upon  it  afterwards,  and  saw  all  the  alterations  that 
happened  in  such  a  compass  of  ground  :  two  passages  in  it  are 
inimitably  fine,  which  1  shall  here  transcribe,  and  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  what  impressions  they  made  on  the  imagination  of  a 
Roman,  who  had  every  day  before  his  eyes  the  Capitol  and  the 
Forum. 

Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem  et  Capitolia  ducit 
Aurea  nunc,  olim  silvestribus  horrida  dumis. 
Jam  turn  Religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci,  jam  turn  silvam  saxiimque  tremebant. 
Hoc  nemus,  hunc,  inquit,  frondoso  vertice  collem, 
Quis  Dcus,  incertum  est,  habitat  Deus.     Arcades  ipsum 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem:  cum  siepe  nigruntem 
iEgida  concuteret  dextra,  nimbosque  cieret. 

And  afterwards, 

—  ad  tecta  subibant 
Pauperis  Evandri,  passimque  armenta  videbant 
Romanoque  foro  et  Lautis  mugire  carinis. 

There  is  another  engaging;  circumstance  that  made  Virgil  and 
Homer  more  particularly  charming  to  their  own  countrymen,  than 
they  can  possibly  appear  to  any  of  the  Moderns ;  and  this  they 
took  hold  of  by  choosing  their  heroes  out  of  their  own  nation : 
for  by  this  means  they  have  humored  and  delighted  the  vanity  of 
a  Grecian  or  Roman  reader,  they  have  powerfully  engaged  him  on 
the  hero's  side,  and  made  him,  as  it  were,  a  party  in  every  action ; 
so  that  the  narration  renders  him  more  intent,  the  happy  events 
raise  a  greater  pleasure  in  him,  the  passionate  part  more  moves 
him,  and  in  a  word  the  whole  poem  comes  more  home,  and  touches 
him  more  nearly,  than  it  would  have  done,  had  the  scene  lain  in 
another  country,  and  a  foreigner  been  the  subject  of  it.  No  doubt 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  preferred  the  Odyssey  to  the  Iliad, 
as  the  Myrmidons,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their 
Achilles.  The  men  of  Pylos  probably  could  repeat  word  for 
■word  the  wise  sentences  of  Nestor;  and  we  may  well  suppose 
Agamemnon's  countrymen  often  pleased  themselves  with  their 
Prince's  superiority  in  the  Greek  confederacy.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, no  Englishman  reads  Homer  or  Virgil  with  such  an  inward 
triumph  of  thought,  and  such  a  passion  of  glory,  as  those  who  saw 
in  them  the  exploits  of  their  omu  countrymen  or  ancestors.  And 
here  by  the  way,  our  Milton  has  been  more  universally  engaging 
in  the  choice  of  his  persons,  than  any  other  poet  can  possibly  be. 
He  has  obliged  all  mankind,  and  related  the  whole  species  to  the 
two  chief  actors  in  his  poem.  Nay,  what  is  infinitely  more  con- 
siderable, we  behold  iu  hina  not  only  our  ancestors,  but  our  repre- 
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sentatlves.  We  are  really  engaged  in  their  adventures,  and  have  a 
personal  interest  in  their  good  or  ill  success.  We  are  not  only 
their  offspring,  but  sharers  in  their  fortunes ;  and  no  less  than  our 
own  eternal  happiness  or  misery  depends  on  their  single  conduct : 
so  that  every  reader  will  here  find  himself  concerned,  and  have  all 
his  attention  and  solicitude  raised,  in  every  turn  and  circumstance 
of  the  whole  poem. 

If  the  Ancients  took  a  greater  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  their 
poets  than  the  Moderns  can,  their  pleasure  still  rose  higher  in  the 
perusal  of  their  orators  ;  though  this  [  must  confess  proceeded  not 
&o  much  from  their  precedence  to  us  in  respect  of  time,  as  judg- 
ment. Every  city  among  them  swarmed  with  rhetoricians,  and 
every  senate-house  was  almost  filled  with  orators ;  so  that  they 
were  perfectly  well  versed  in  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  perhaps 
knew  several  secrets  in  the  art  that  let  them  into  such  beauties  of 
Demosthenes,  or  Cicero,  as  are  not  yet  discoveied  by  a  modern 
reader.  And  this  1  take  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  of  that 
wonderful  efficacy  we  find  ascribed  to  the  ancient  oratory,  from 
what  we  meet  with  in  the  present ;  for,  in  all  arts,  every  man  is 
most  moved  with  the  perfection  of  them,  as  he  understands  them 
best.  I*<iow  the  rulers  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  generally  so  well 
accomplished  themselves  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning,  that  they 
had  a  high  relish  of  a  noble  exj>ression,  were  transported  with  a 
well-turned  period,  and  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  a  reason  urged  in 
its  full  force.  They  knew  how  proper  such  a  passage  was  to 
affect  the  mind,  and,  by  admirhig  it,  insensibly  begot  in  themselves 
such  a  motion  as  the  orator  desired.  The  passion  arose  in  them 
unawares,  from  their  considering  the  aptness  of  such  words  to  raise 
it.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  force  of  TuUy's  eloquence  showed 
itself  rnost  on  Ceesar,  who  probably  understood  it  best ;  and  Cicero 
himself  was  so  affected  with  Demosthenes,  that  it  iu  no  wonder 
when  he  was  asked,  which  he  thought  the  best  of  his  orations,  he 
should  reply,  "  the  longest."  But  now  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  charms  of  oratory,  that  Tully  him- 
self, who  guided  the  lords  of  the  whole  earth  at  his  pleasure,  were 
he  now  living,  and  a  speaker  in  a  modern  assembly,  would  not,  with 
all  that  divine  pom[)  and  heat  of  eloquence,  be  able  to  gain  over 
one  man  to  his  party.  The  vulgar  indeed  of  every  age  are  equally 
moved  by  false  strains  of  rhetoric,  but  they  are  not  the  persons  I 
am  here  concerned  to  account  for. 

The  last  circumstance  I  shall  mention,  which  gave  the  Ancients 
a  greater  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  their  own  authors  than  we  are 
capable  of,  is  that  knowledge  they  had  of  the  sound  and  harmony 
of  their  language,  which  the  Moderns  have  at  present  a  very  im- 
perfect notion  of.  We  tind,  even  in  music,  that  different  nations 
have  different  ta'^tes  of  it,  and  those  who  most  agree  have  some 
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particular  manner  and  graces  proper  to  themselves,  that  are  not  so 
agreeable  to  a  foreigner :  whether  or  no  it  be  that,  as  the  temper 
of  the  climates  varies,  it  causes  an  alteration  in  the  animal  spirits, 
and  the  organs  of  hearing ;  or  as  such  passions  reign  most  in  such 
a  country,  so  the  sounds  are  most  pleasing  that  most  affect  those 
passions.;  or  that  the  sounds,  which  the  ear  has  ever  been  most 
accustomed  to,  insensibly  conform  the  secret  textiwe  of  it  to  them- 
selves, and  wear  in  it  such  passages  as  are  best  fitted  for  their  own 
reception ;  or,  in  the  last  place,  that  our  national  prejudice  and 
narrowness  of  mind  make  every  thing  appear  odd  to  us  that  is 
new  and  uncommon :  whether  any  one,  or  all  of  these  reasons  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  cause,  we  find  by  certain  experience,  that 
what  is  tuneful  in  one  country,  is  harsh  and  ungrateful  in  another. 
And  if  this  consideration  holds  in  musical  sounds,  it  does  much 
more  in  those  that  are  articulate,  because  there  is  a  greater  variety 
of  syllables  than  of  notes,  and  the  ear  is  more  accustomed  to  speech 
than  songs.  But  had  we  never  so  good  an  ear,  we  have  still  a 
faltering  tongue,  and  a  kind  of  impediment  in  our  speech.  Our 
pronunciation  is,  without  doubt,  very  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  our  voices,  in  respect  of  theirs,  are 
so  out  of  tune,  that,  should  an  Ancient  hear  us,  he  would  think  we 
were  reading  in  another  tongue,  and  scarce  be  able  to  know  his 
own  composition  by  our  repetition  of  it.  We  may  be  sure,  there- 
fore, whatever  imaginary  notions  we  may  frame  to  ourselves,  of 
the  harmony  of  an  author,  they  are  very  different  from  the  ideas 
which  the  author  himself  had  of  his  own  performance. 

Thus  we  see  how  Time  has  quite  worn  out,  or  decayed  several 
beauties  of  our  ancient  authors  ;  but  to  make  a  little  amends  for 
the  graces  they  have  lost,  there  are  some  few  others  which  they 
have  gathered  from  their  great  age  and  antiquity  in  the  world. 
And  here  we  may  first  observe,  how  very  few  passages  in  their 
style  appear  flat  and  low  to  a  modern  reader,  or  carry  in  them  a 
mean  and  vulgar  air  of  expression ;  which  certainly  arises,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  death  and  disuse  of  the  languages  in  which 
the  Ancients  compiled  their  works.  !Most  of  the  forms  of  speech, 
made  use  of  in  common  conversation,  are  apt  to  sink  the  d'gnity  of 
a  serious  style,  and  to  take  off  from  the  solemnity  of  the  compo- 
sition that  admits  them;  nay,  those  very  phrases,  that  are  in  them- 
selves highly  proper  and  significant,  and  were  at  first  perhaps 
•tudied  and  elaborate  expressions,  make  but  a  poor  figure  in  writ- 
ing, after  they  are  once  adopted  into  common  discourse,  and  sound 
over  familiar  to  an  ear  that  is  every  where  accustomed  to  them. 
They,  are  too  much  dishonored  by  common  use,  and  contract  a 
meanness  by  passing  so  frequently  through  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar.  For  this  reason,  we  often  meet  with  something  of  a  base- 
ness in  the  styles  of  our  best  English  authors,  which  we  cannot  be 
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so  sensible  of  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  u titers,  because  their  law- 
gnage  is  dead_,  and  no  more  used  in  our  familiar  conversations ;  so 
that  they  have  now  laid  aside  all  their  natural  horaelinefS  and  sim- 
plicity, and  appear  to  us  in  the  splendor  and  formality  of  strangers. 
We  are  not  intimately  enough  acquainted  with  them,  and  never 
met  with  their  expressions  but  in  print,  and  that  too  on  ti  serious 
occasion ;  and  therefore  find  nothing  of  that  levity  or  meanness  in 
the  ideas  they  give  us,  as  they  might  convey  into  their  minds,  who 
used  them  as  their  mother-tongue.  To  consider  the  Latin  poets 
in  this  light,  Ovi^,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  and  Lucan,  in  several 
parts  of  him,  are  not  a  little  beholden  to  antiquity  for  the  privilege 
1  have  here  mentioned,  who  would  appear  but  very  plain  men 
without  it ;  as  we  may  the  better  iind,  if  we  take  them  out  of  their 
numbers,  and  see  how  naturally  they  fall  into  low  prose.  Claudiati 
and  Statins,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  they  endeavour  too  much  to 
deviate  from  common  and  vulgar  phrases,  clog  their  verse  with 
unnecessary  epithets,  and  swell  their  style  with  forced  unnatural 
expressions,  till  they  have  blown  it  up  into  bombast ;  so  that  their 
sense  has  much  ado  to  struggle  through  their  words.  Virgil  and 
Horace,  in  his  Odes,  have  run  between  these  two  extremes,  and 
made  their  expressions  very  sublime,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
natural.  This  consideration,  therefore,  least  affects  them,  for, 
though  you  take  their  verse  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  their  words  as 
you  please,  you  still  find  such  glorious  metaphors,  figures,  and 
epithets,  as  give  it  too  great  a  majesty  for  prose,  and  look  some- 
thing like  the  ruin  of  a  noble  pile,  where  you  see  broken  pillars, 
scattered  obelisks,  maimed  statues,  and  a  magnificence  in  con- 
fusion. 

i^nd  as  we  are  not  much  offended  with  the.  low  idiotisnis  of  a 
dead  language,  so  neither  are  we  very  sensible  of  any  familiar 
words  that  are  used  in  it,  as  we  may  more  particularly  observe  in 
ihe  names  of  persons  and  places.  We  find  in  our  English  writers, 
how  much  the  proper  name  of  one  of  our  own  counti'ymen  pulls 
down  the  language  that  surrounds  it,  and  familiarizeth  a  whole  sen- 
tence. For  our  ears  are  so  often  used  to  it,  that  we  find  some- 
thing vulgar  and  common  in  the  sound  and  cant ;  but  fancy  the 
pomp  and  solemnity  of  style  too  much  humbled  and  depressed  by 
it.  For  this  reason,  the  authors  of  poems  and  romances,  who  are 
not  tied  up  to  any  particular  set  of  proper  names,  take  the  liberty 
ofmventing  new  ones,  or  at  least  of  choosing  such  as  are  not  used  in 
their  own  country ;  and,  by  this  means,  not  a  little  maintain  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  their  language.  Now  the  proper  names 
of  a  Latin  or  Greek  author  have  the  same  effect  upon  us  as  those 
of  a  romance,  because  we  meet  with  them  no  where  else  but  in 
books.  Cato,  Pompey,  and  Marcellus  sound  as  great  in  our  ears, 
who  have  none  of  their  families  among  us,  as  Agamemnon,  Heq- 
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tor,  and  Achilles ;  and  therefore,  though  they  might  flatten  an 
onition  of  Tally  to  a  Roman  reader,  they  have  no  such  an  effect 
upon  an  English  one.  What  1  have  here  said,  may  perhaps  give 
us  the  reason  why  Virgil,  when  he  mentions  the  ancestors  of  three 
poble  Roman  families,  turns  Sergius,  Memmius,  and  Cluentius, 
which  might  have  degraded  his  verse  too  much,  into  Sergestus, 
Mnestheus,  and  Cloanthus,  though  the  three  first  would  have  been 
as  high  and  sonorous  to  us  as  the  other. 

But  though  the  poets  could  make  thus  free  with  the  proper 
pames  of  persons,  and  in  that  respect  enjoyed  a  privilege  beyond 
the  prose  writers ;  they  lay  both  under  an  equal  obligation,  as  to 
the  names  of  places  :  for  there  is  no  poetical  geograpliy,  rivers  are 
the  same  in  prose  and  verse  ;  and  the  towns  and  countries  of  a 
romance  differ  nothing  from  those  of  a  true  history.  How  oddlj 
therefore  njustthe  name  of  a  paltry  village  sound  to  those  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  meanness  of  the  place;  and  yet  how  many 
such  names  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  catalogues  of  Homer  and 
Virgil !  Many  of  their  v,  ords  must  therefore  very  much  shock  the 
ear  of  a  Roman  or  Greek,  especially  whilst  the  poem  was  new  ; 
and  appear  as  meanly  to  their  own  countryujcn,  as  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  Puiney-pikes  and  Chelsea  cuirassiers  do  to  an 
Englishman.  But  these,  their  catalogues,  have  no  such  disadvan- 
tageous sounds  in  them  to  the  ear  of  a  Modern,  who  scarce  ever 
hears  of  the  names  out  of  the  poet,  or  knows  any  thing  of  the 
places  that  belong  to  them.  London  may  sound  as  well  to  a 
foreigner  as  Troy  or  Rome;  and  Islington  perhaps  better  than 
London  to  them  who  have  no  distinct  ideas  arising  from  the  names-. 
I  have  here  only  mentioned  the  names  of  men  and  places;  but  we 
may  easily  carry  the  observation  further,  to  those  of  several  plants, 
animals,  &c.  Thus,  where  Virgil  compares  the  flight  of  Mercury 
to  that  of  a  water-fowl,  Servius  tells  us,  that  he  purposely  omitted 
the  word  Mergus,  that  he  might  not  debase  his  style  with  it;  which, 
though  it  might  have  offended  the  niceness  of  a  Roman  ear,  would 
have  sounded  more  tolerably  in  ours.  Scaliger,  indeed,  ridicules 
the  old  scholiast  for  his  note ;  because,  as  he  observes,  the  word 
Mergus  is  used  by  the  same  poet  in  his  Georgics.  But  the  critic 
should  have  considered  that,  in  the  Georgics,  Virgil  studied  de- 
scription more  than  majesty;  and  therefore  might  justly  admit  a  low 
word  into  that  poem,  which  would  have  disgraced  his  iEneid ; 
especially  when  a  god  was  to  be  joined  with  it  in  the  comparison. 

As  antiquity  thus  conceals  what  is  low  and  vulgar  in  an  author, 
so  does  it  draw  a  kind  of  veil  over  any  expression  that  is  strained 
above  nature,  and  recedes  too  much  from  the  familiar  forms  of 
speech.  A  violent  Grecism,  that  would  startle  a  Roman  at  the 
readmg  of  it,  sounds  more  natural  to  us,  and  is  less  distinguishable 
from  other  parts  of  the  style.     An  obsolete,  or  a  new  word  that 
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made  a  strange  appearance  at  iirsl  to  the  reader's  eye,  is  now  in- 
corporated into  llie  tongue,  and  grown  of  a  piece  ^^  ilh  the  rest  of  the 
language.  And  as  for  any  bold  expressions  in  a  celebrated  Ancient, 
we  are  so  far  from  disliking  th(Mii,  that  most  readers  single  out 
only  such  passages  as  are  n)ost  daring  to  conmiend  ;  and  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  style  is  beautiful  and  elegant,  where  they  find  it 
hard  and  unnatural.  Thus  has  time  mellowed  the  works  of  anti- 
quity, by  qualifying,  ii  1  may  so  say,  the  strength  and  rawness  of 
their  colors,  and  casting  into  shades  the  light  that  w  as  at  first  too 
violent  and  glaring  for  the  eye  to  behold  with  pleasure. 


CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  POEM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Jouunal. 

1  HE  following  specimen  of  Cambridge  Greek,  such  as  it  was  a 
century  ago,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  several  of  your  readers. 
Although  somewhat  uncouth,  it  must  be  allowed  there  is  very 
little  in  it  of  that  which  may  be  denominated  shred-and-patch-work 
— a  method  of  composition  sometimes  adopted  at  the  present 
day.  X. 

JJotgwdioi  ftqos  Hgnraovu  Ttvu  TroirjT^y  sij  TrjV  sJ(9*;voy§a(25(av 

niNJAPOT  ^aAwcr'  oc,  "Io'jX^.,  Molfrxv, 

'  ATTTigov  HYipoafji,'  oys  nivdvvsuet 

fig  xaTap^acKTYi^  TTOTaft-oc  kxt   ovpeoov, 
Tov  6'  VTTsg^aKXsiV  Tpi(^zV  Ofji^pog  o^^ag, 
'  A<X7TcTov  ^sij  KOLi  <^epzTon  ^aQvpoovv 
Ilivdagog  d^wv, 

Eire  ToXixaTccv  ^i56paiJ.(5ov  ogcrac, 
MsTp'  afXiT^ui;  koI  fji,ix\'  cctocktoi  (TUvQsigy 

UoDciXo^gov/'  sirs  Osovc,  0;u)V  ts 

Alfx,    AvaxTug,  (twv  utto  %='§ff"'  u/SpjcTTav 

iljTTTS  KsvTavgciov  ysvog,  r^Vs  rpicr<Tag 

^Xsyixot.  Xi[j.uipag,) 
Eire  TOvg  y  (ahi,)  aveVsju-^I/s  Vix>j 
'HKiuhv  'AfxiUovg,  ksKyitXj 
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Mvpioarjfj^oov 
*TixvBcay.    Aiq-ncnov  utt'  opvjv  ovpoi; 
rioiiKvg  alMpsi  vsipscov  1^'  uv{/r) 
BuvToc'    xxycu  Qv^ov  e^wv  MxTivri; 
Olce.  asKlTTYji; 

lJoKKa.K  OLV^qov  vxvo;oiix(^l  5'  uypou 

EvTSXsg  0.(7X0}. 

II>]XTi8'  &(Tsi:  dx-coTsgYj  Tuy'  'ANNHN  , 

KaXXsa  rgicrcriov  oiyx^v  Ssxmv, 
MriTiV,  Eip:^VT]v,  ©povou  «^»wju,',  iT 

Agsog  sgyx. 
Msl^ov  ~Hc  evijTwv  ycV5^  r'  ufisivov 
'Ex  Aioc  y  ouilv  ^oLpKTavTO  Moloon, 

XcJi  TTOLpog  Aloav 
Xpu(ysos'   y^a^zi;  TpiTroQuTov'flpwv 
KukXov,  ElgTjvjjc  re  tpafivov  0|U,,«,a, 
^'rjj  y'  U7f'  6u8i«5  syi\a(r(r'  UTrsipuiv 

TIaira  ttso*  ^(^mv. 
Evhi  w;  '^A^r]g  ^povlou  votXula-Tgxg 
"/iTfjcev'  5j§>3  y'  aivagsraj'  <^fA>}  tw 
27p1v  xo'euj  KaiJi,7rpoi,  7rp6\sog  ts  Ka^^^uv 

'E^Spov  sg  oixiMct. 
El^  0  ftr)  li^riSsig  MeyuXag  exan 
UaAXahg,  jSAco^p'  cog  xvvagiTTog  Evgois 
''HgiTTSV,  f/LOixpoiv  xs^ctXr,  r'  agu^sv 

Kslfxsvog  A\a.v, 
Tr,g  Movr^g  y'  ^tt«v,  {uirsgOTrXog  aKKuiv,) 
Kamsg  al'^ixriTYig,  Aiog  ex  ts  (purXvig, 
TeuTOVwv  TTvpyovg  Trgoa-s^ahXs  ixux^ip 

" Eyyi\  Svaov 
"Og  TTOT   ov  Aa9g>)  ^ocpvg,  dix<poc8ov  Se 
Nfjirlovg  {oi,  oi,)  xarixuixTS  XYjXsalg 
0Ko^)  IrfMcro^g,  to.  t  a.'^a.vra.  xeSvaj 

"Eiu^qva  ixYjTgog' 
Nvv  T  ag  rj  Si'aj  lAixscrcr*  ■nsiSovg, 

Sov  T6  TwSej'Ssw  TTsgovctTog  ey%e', 

(XaXxSOV  V7TV0V 

*'0g  (T^B^ov  xoijW-aTO  iiuqog  y',)  oS'  auSir 
NriygsT  s'tgrjVYjg  Tgv^sguig  W  ayxalg 
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!^oi  TTOTDiXa'oov  tj.oKc,  TTOjX^oAy^c 

Evh,  Toog  slTTDig,  ko.)  a.Ki(T(TO'J  xKyi}, 
'Ewoei  8'  ejw.7r>)c,  av  y-oi'/^  o<r(7'  sogyug 

Tej%s(r*7rXv)XT3e, 

Aoy^  ocXrfis;-   Nvv  vorPaT,  9t;>iXaTf 

'OTrAo/xavoSvro;, 

"Ayv'  avsIoooX'*  "AXKol  ts  jawjs/'  acrsij 
Xapixur'  ElgYivr,g  zoXudcugct  xaXYig^ 

"Egyoy  'Ayua-a-Y^:. 
TtifLog  auhug  (sT  Tt  y'  axouorov  siTTW,) 
JS"©!  ljU,«j  /a/^sj  <jTOixct.  TTOuXbg  ctyoc,' 
^AXiov  4^wj,  x«»  xXuTOV  o]a|x'  usIctm, 

Kct)  TV  y'  COC  TTOjU-TTSyj],   '/cO  TU   /JOftTDj' 

O'j;^  a7r«^  acrsvi^eg,  'Ico  tu  Ilojxirrj, 
^Aa-TV  ^u^iiar  too  ts  ^goTwv  "AvaitTi 
0UO-OJU.5V  eupi^aj. 

Phil.  Bouquet,  D.D. 
CW/.  Tm/.  Soc.  et  Fro/ess.  Hebr.  1713. 


IN   CARMINA  EPODICA  ^SCITVLEA 
COMMENTARIUS. 

AUCTORE  G.  B. 


NO.  I, 

I^EGEM,  quam  sibi  Euripides  imposuit  in  versibus  Epodi  tornandls, 
earn  dudum  ^schylus,  prioris  asvi  Lyricos  secutus,  in  scenam  tulit. 
Neque  exstat  locus  quidem  unus,  quin  facillime  ad  canona  ilium  re- 
digipossit;  nihil  enim  merer  carmen  istud  corruptissimum  in  Sup-, 
plicibus  :  in  quo  tamen,  utcunque  mendoso,  vestigia  carminis  Antis- 
trophici  indagantibus  se  produnt  non  penitus  deleta.  Id  mox  demon- 
strabo,  cum  Epodos  reliquarum  fabularum  probe  constituero.  A 
Prometheo  ordior :  cujus  tria  Epodica  carmina  sic  compone. 


jEschylea  Comment arius. 
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V.  114.  ^ 


yov  TTOVMV  sn-wv  9e- 
a)V  ,•   oqav 


10 


V.  2.  GsciVyTef.  Hanc  lectlonem  satis  munivi  in  Class.  Journ.  No. 
X.  p.  307.  Metrum  et  lingua  respuunt  S-mo-o-vto?.  V.  6.  Vulgo  n^- 
ftoKo*  !«•<  TTuyov.  At  T£|«oy;«;  est  VOX  nauci.  Dicitur  W§^ov«  ?r«;v«»  ut 
u<r!po'^iXov  'AiifAmx,  in  Hom.  Od.  A.  538.  Tra^i'ivcv  TTfiyHi  in  Pers.  619. 
I^KvSnvoi^cvProm.i.  Vid.  Abresch.  ad  S.  C.  Th.  231.  V.  8.  Vulgo 
z  rl  ^y\  B-'iMi)!  'Og5T£--05o'y.  At  veram  scripturam  commonstrat  locus 
simillimus  in  v.  310.  v  ^n^^j^a-a-'  t'v^ui;  'E^xr,  uipT^xt  xx}  a-vvxF^xXojf 
xxx.sl'-,  Ai^y.ov  &Uf<.x.  Unde  vice  ^sov  reposui  S-kv  :  cui  lectio  Qimv,  m 
uno  MS.  reperta,  aliquatenus  favet  confirmatx  a  ^'zx(ax  ^va-6iXTov  in 
V.  69.  et  ^vr>'.My,i  Cix  in  v.  249.  Reposui  quoque  (piXav  vice  S'-Xaiv.  De 
i'iXii  et  (pAs?  permutatis  vide  ad  Tro.  27.  Et  profecto  ri  (plxuv  aliquid 
amicorum  tuetur  xaxo?;  \vjx<!-x.xXuv  :  quod  amicitise  est  signum.  V.  9. 
Ex  (j^«T£  erui  ogotv  eft^  :  cf.  Agam.  1356.  'O^xv  Tu^i(rTi. 

V.  708. 


e«  fa 

outtot'  y/UX" 

[j.o'Ailv  av  Xoyovc, 

k;  uxooiv  Ifxixv, 

«t3§'  Oils  ZxxxUaTU  Ibi- 


loo  fl.OiD- 

av  aaixogov  "TTei^gix',  elo"- 
jSoiicra  TTpa^iv  'loug. 


l(i 


V.  5.  Vulgo  ^omTc-Sxi.  Verbum  est  nihili.  Reposui  ihomTv  civ  Op- 
time  in  688.  uv  Aioi  fioXiiv  emendavit  Elmsleius  in  Edinburgh  Rev.  N. 
xxxiii.  p.  236.  quern  sequi  debuit  Blomfieldus  in  ed.  2da.  Verum  ill«r 
Editor  bona  aliena  aliquando  contemnit,  aliquando  tacite  surripit. 
V.  8.  Vice  xxi  dedi  r,.  Vid.  Porson  ad  Orest.  821.  Mox  xlfixrx  de- 
levit  Botheus  corruptam  scripturam  vice  hlfAx-rx.  In  Troas.  602. 
Hector  esse  dicitur  >.t;^'  'A')(,xib)v :  at  optime  Musgravius  emendat  ^£7^4*, 
V.  10.  Pro  ■<\^vx.iiy  reposuit  Le-Grand  apud  Schutzium  ■^yi^nv.  Non 
-4/i/%s<v,  perfrigefacere,  verum  ^l/n'^sfv  radere  dicitur  xsW^ev.  Error  idem 
apud  Hesychium  verba  ilia  confundentem  corrigunt  VV.  DD.  e  quo- 
rum sententiis  lege,  serie  vel  renitente,  4'n';^^£<,  T^i,Sii,  ^iiu,  <r,t«ii%e<*  'i'v^Ut 
xxrxfixXxa-tru,  Tr^xint,  y.x\  rx  of^oix.      V.    12.    VulgO    ficT^u  jK«?g«.      ErU* 

fco7^xy  xf,c.fic^ov.     Oxymora  perdite  amat  ^schylus. 
V,  934.. 


oixaAoj  6  ya.iJi,os 
eipojBog'  cu 

ii  xgsicraovouv  Sscuy  tpuig 


0  voXeixos, 

uTrepitiTog  «jW.- 

scoc'  ou^  ^Q^^ 

rig  uv  yevoifxav,  rav  Aio^ 
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V.  I.  Hasc  Antistrophica  esse  statuit  Elmsleus  1.  c.  p.  240.  In- 
juste,  ut  opinor.  Bene  tamen  emit  7rg6o-5^«'x;»<  e  Tr^atr^^eif^oi  scripturA 
■  MSti  unius.  V.  5.  Olfm  Blomfieldus  kiov  et  ipse  eg^j,  rejicere  volu- 
imus.  Sed  vocem  utramque  metrum  poscit.  V.  9.  In  Class.  Journ^ 
N.  i.  p.  35.  ex  oi-TFo^x  TTo^ifioi  erui  ^jTs'^wras  Yfn^o;  collate  Choeph.  599i 
«x£g«Taj  i^n)?.  Id  metram  nunc  confirmat.  Exstat  quoque  A<05  JJitsgo? 
in  Nostri  Suppl.  90.  V.  10.  Vulgo  «i)§'  6^<w—— mox  Aiof  yu^  av^  ogw. 
At  illud  y«g  ov^  o^eS  est  e  var.  lect.  ideoque  reposui.  Denique  0 
excidtt  ob  O,  et  jK£»  ob  fietv.  etenim  vulgo  (pvyoiu.'  av. 

In  S.  C.  Thebas  metra  Epodica  hodie  non  exstant.  Carmina  om- 
nia sunt  Antistrophica,  a  me  aliisque  in  ordinem  redacta.  Blomfiel- 
dus quidem  errove  in  antiquo  versari  mavult  quam  veritatem  nuper 
repertani  colere.  Non  igitur  mirum  est,  si  parum  videt  ille  Editor 
Antipaestos  irregulares  ad  eandem  normam  esse  redigendos.  Hoc 
qui  negaverit,  dicet  f^rtasse  se  vulgatam  scripturara  intelligere  posse 
in  822  et  sqq.  necnon  1065  et  sqq.  quod  vix  jurato  crediderim.  Tu 
lege  in  altero  loco 

crrg.  avTKTTp, 

AxiiJiovsg,  oi  Touc  Kccl[J^ou  Trugyouf       olIvotokov;  xKat.6(T(a  TroXs^apyovs  ; 

TiOTsgav  ^uipcjov  InaKaKu^u)  x«t'  STTcavviJuav  Hct)  St'  avoiav 

rxTroXscog  aar//]  ;  wAovt' acrs/S^.  10 

V.  2.  Vulgo  01  5>i  —rovT^i  fVicrSi  zrirs^ov.  At  MS.  ToCcr^  i^iiiaSf  vero 
proxime.  Lingua  postulat  ifpi/ia-Si.  Id  pueri  sciunt.  Hinc  patet 
pessime  a  Blomiieldo  edi  lli^vrdf^nv  /S^otoI;  in  Prom.  243.  quern  non 
modo  Elmsleius  1.  c.  p.  214'.  dedocere  potoi-at,  verum  et  ipse  locus 
Euripidis  in  notis  suis  cltatus,  scilicet  Ale.  II.  tv  6xvii»  ippvircif^Yiv  ubi  j 
duplicatur,  ut  par  est :  unde  corrigas  errorem  Brunckii  scribentis  e^e- 
^viTo  in  Bacch.  254.  vice  t|s^'f'ytTo.  Bene  igitur  reposui  in  iEschylo 
ipfvia-h  :  cui  verbo  addidi  literas  t<  ob  tt  in  5r«T£g«v  omissas.  In  Praef. 
ad  Tro.  p.  xxi.  restitui  Soph.  El.  11 4.  legendo  Ei  tov?  u^Uug  Syna-jcovrxi 
i^ocT  sV<  ubi  vulgo  deest  eV.  V.  4.  Vulgo  x,<^.i^co  kuttcXoXv^u.  At  dis- 
pHcent  duo  tempera  non  bene  copulata.  V.  5.  Vulgo  yroXicog  uTivu  a-wiH^i. 
At  MSS.  quidam  a-arne^iu.  Unus  a-tatvie^iet.  recte.  Hinc  intelligas  et 
corrigas  Hesych.  'As-ivJ,  tf/SXas^ij  ^  7ro?.<?.  lege  n :  Innuere  volult  Lexico- 
sjraphus  adjectivum  'A *-<>>;?  usurpatuni  esse  de  urbe  dictum.  Et  probe 
statuit.  Etenim  t^  -tt'cMuc,  hie  sumitur  vice  TroXtj.  V.  6.  Displicet 
mlhi  istud  ^oyi^^o'v:;.      Mallm  e-^vyi^oi/?.    Hesych.    2|Muysgov,  l^rZ/SovAsv  ^x- 

xtTiov.  V.  7.  Incpte  vulgo  xfiy-vcvi.  Reposui  uhojox.ovi.  Vocem  ejus- 
dem  familioe  restitui  iEschylo  apud  Class,  Journ.  N.  xvii.  p.  22.  ubi 
plura  de  similibus  compositis  dixi.  V.  9.  Post  IvuvvfAixv  inseruntur 
x.xi  TToXwuK-Tg.  i.  e.  7]  (vel  ijycuv)  TrcXwuKiT?  i  quas  voces  Blomfieldus,  nihil 
de  emblemate  suspicatus,  male  transposuit  post  i^S&Ji.  V.  9."iiAflpr' 
«Fii2i7  ^ixvoice,   mptro  jubente  transposui.     Rectius  quoque  coherent 

*«t'  iTrtavv/^iav  et  ot'  «va<««»,  quam  otxvoix. 
Alter,  quem  innui,  lovus  exstat  in 
V.  1061.  et  sqq. 
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^  CTq.  aVTliTTp. 

IXM.  TTuii  ToXfJifia-co  [XTjTt  cs  xXuziv     AN.  loa.T(a  tioKic  ovv  xa)  ju,^  Soarw  ■ 

ixr}fs  ffpo7re/A.7rav  en)  ruj^^ov  ;  roh;  xAaovraj  IlQKvnUr^r 

tiKAd  ^cfBovfxai  xxTTOTf>s7ro[/.'M  HMIX.  cc  .  Yjf/.fig  [x,h  ^[x,sv,  Kx)  ^vv~ 

dslu-a  7toX'tTu>r  3      «/^a  Trj^e  'TTgonoy^-TT-  1 1 

AN.  a-6  ys  jXYjv  T,oK\'7iV  TrsvflrjT^gwv       or  yiviu  y).^  xotvov  too'  ap^oj* 

T;y^£i*  xxi  ttoAj:  aAXojc  ocXXot'  Ivarju 

IXM.  xiivoc  2'  0  TaX«5  Otto  yoig  ra.  lUcn'-    HMIX.^'.  r^fi'Bii  3',  iZys 

/xovoxAayrov  f^cov  S^r,vov  aScA^^j  ttoAjj  Trsp 

eJo-jy  Ti';  t«Ot«  Trudojr'  av  j  «aj  to  S/xanv  ^uvsTrajvsT. 

V.  5.  Viilgo  ^.yooi.  At  non  fuit  ayoag,  quem  soror  erat  lamentatura. 
Dedi  vTfo  yocg,  qiias  verbum  iis-t  enixe  flagitat.  V.  7.  Vice  Tridctro  reposui 
■prvieiTo,  qiiis  hoec  aiiditet,  non  quis  hac  ohediret.  V.  8.  «:.'►  hue  retuH, 
quod  Itbri  exhibent  in  v.  praeunti.  V-  il.  Vulgo  eCt'^i  tt^ots-outto] — mos 
iiuii;  o"  ccuec  ru^'  uTTri^  t£  TroAii.  Ipse  mutavi  voces  proximas  in  »  ys 
a-(iA<5  TTj^  ;  quibus  interpolatoi-  adscripserat  ol^a  rio'  moniturus  scilicet 
eas  voces  esse  subaudiendas.  At  metricus  offjnsus  versu  enormi 
Tu,  S/x«;'  ytiAiii  5'  (i^.x  Ta§'  Zyi  -jvoMi  vi^,  ad  priorem  lineam  ablegavit  tu, 
"iix-Xict.     Mox  errato  llbrarii  myi  -nohii  -tti^  fit  uTTn^  ts  -ttoXk;. 

Ad  Persas  accede.  Illius  fabulae  carmina  tractavi  in  Class.  Journ. 
N.  ix.  p.  19.  at  eanunc  retractare  juvat.  Sed  Epodos  praseuntes  pri- 
mum  expendam. 

V.  96.  et  sqq.  Hoc  carmen  Antistrophicum  esse  monui  ad  Tro. 
Praef.  p.  xx.  Alio  ordine  disposuit  Seidler  de  Vers.  Doch,  p.  407- 
Utra  sit  verior  ratio,  lector  eruditus  eligat. 

V.  680.  et  sqq.  Sic  lego. 

SI  TroX'jKXoivre  <pi\~ 

SvyaT«»; 
au  5»aSr;a- 

UTU    dtOiyT/UUlV 

'AcrtxTidi  ya.  Ta5'  e^spQiv^-, 

«<  T^/(7xaAjU.0J  vcisg  uvaec. 
V.  3.  Ed.  Vict,  ruh  ^vmra  ovvxrx.  vero  proxime.  Redde  t/  t«S' 
u^uf.'.xT!X.  ^{jyarxi  quid  hcVC  oUni  invicta  valent.  cf.  94>.  aTr^is-oKrrog  y«g  « 
TltPfoiv  'ZtpxtI?  ct-XKiipg^oDi  T£  Aflto;.  V.  5.  E  -TTigl  To!,  <ra,  diovftx  oidyot'-i  k^dpriec 
trui  ■nri^nnr'yt  rrk  ^lao'/iy.xrce.  diuy»v<riv  ufi'i^oe,  uix.  Cf.  256.  'Hi  iv  fiiS.  wAjiyij 
x«Tj(p^£igT««  TTflAys  "OA/3o?.  Sed  aptiora  loca  ad  tuendum  uf^'c^x  fzix  prse- 
bet  nota  Valckenaerii  ad  Phoen.  1683.  "Oa»a'*  $»  ojt««^  ,«'  uh^iv,  ev  V 
i^iiXiro  :  ubi  citatur  Hec.  248.  Th  Trolvrx  §'  «A/3ov  i^fix^  ev  a*'  «<psi'AfT«  : 
et  Sosiphanes  apud  Stob.  p.  187  =  iii.  '^Aj  s'»  r  'i'^wx.i  (piyyoi  i»  t'  u<pii- 
Aeto.  Unde  corrigas  Soph.  Aj.  130.  'S2?  ^,««;^  'i*  kxIih  ts  Kocvxyii  t^xXh: 
vice  tifci^x'.  similiter  in  Euripidis  CEdipi  Fragm.  xii.  lege  'AAA'  Tjftx^  'if 
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701  fCirx^oXcci  TToxx^i  ix^i.  Nullo  jure  Porsonus  Advers.  p.  30.3.  rejicit 
fctce.  ex  Euphronis  fragmento  sic  legendo  Ml*  yt^A^ci.  Vc  ^icc(pi>^>i<ni  fxdtev. 
His  adde  Euripid.  Inus  Fragm.  xvi.  fii'  yi/nt^x  Tov  fih  x-xklhiv  \j-]/ohy  tov 
3'  ^^  »ica  :  quo  respexlt  Philo  Judseus  Vit.  Mos.  i.  p.  607.  B.  >j  fit^  ttoX- 
7u«x<5>S|ts£(pa£  T«v  f/Av  v'v^Aoy  KX^ai^u  tov  Ss  TaxEf/ov  f^iriu^ov  i%xt^ii.  Quod  ad 
'^Mo^uxroi  regis  signum,  illud  capitis  decus  imposuit  Atridis  ipse  ^s- 
chylus  ni  fallor  in  Agam.  122.  ubi  legi  debet  KjSvo;  "hi  ffr^dro^xvrt?  l^cov 

^n*^^uec<rt  aic-a-ovg  'At^£<^<«?  f^d^ifi-ovi  vice  "^vo  Xyiueca-i  oicrtrovi.     V.  9.  VulgO 

n«V«  y^  c-i2  rZ^i.  MSS.  omittunt  e-ss.    Rob.  a  vero  procul  n»<r»  y»  r^le. 

Dicitur  'A(r<«T(S«  yx  Ut  ^6a)v  A5-<?T<5"  in  V.  61- 

V.  895  et  sqq. 

Ku)   TOVC    iVK.TSa.V- 

ov:  KuroL  yiXroov 

'loviov  TToXvoiydpoug. 

'EhXuycav  inparmsv 

(TfeTegalg  (^gscrlv  a-  5 

aQsvcc  dvlpwv  Tsu^riiXTMV 

BTTIKO'JDWV  T     SfLIJ,tKTWV' 

VVV  S'   OVX.  dlJ.(^ij3o\ctiC  QzOTTSfJ^TTTO.  Tut'    alcC- 

7rovT<a»o"». 

V.  7.  Tivx,ri<rrK^a>9  non  alibi  ofFendi :  ncque  metrum  hie  sinit.     V.  8. 
^  -jrec^fAiKTut  erui  T  If^tyAKTuv.  quod  magis  placet,  quoad  metrum,  quam 

TFUUf^tiKTUV     iTTIKoi/^A))/.        V.    9.     VulgO    OhoT^ECTT^    Rob.    iiOTiTTTX.      Volult     6in^ 

vifATTTx.  Id  quoque  Blomfieldo  suboluit :  mox  vice  toj^  «u  Aid.  -ra'S' 
^y  XV.  Dedi  «ti«vij,  vocem  jEschyleam.  Cf.  6 i'2.  xixv>i~/ii>lyfAxrx  935 
xlxv'ii  xii^uv  ct  compositum  2vcrxixv^--/ioav  in  280.  Eum,  415.  569.  et 
OiO.  Eadem  vox  restitui  debet  tarn  ^schylo  quam  Sophocli,  quasi 
Tragicis  illis  propria,  ab  Euripide  non  usurpata.  In  Sophoclis  Aj. 
938.  legitur  X&i^iT  tt^o?  ?^«g  oi^x  yivvxix  ^vn.  At  MSS.  duo  Bodlelani 
exhibent  jj^j.  recte.  mox  lege  '^?e  y*  xiayk  ^v/i.  Etenim  Sophocles  aliam 
formam  x'lxiog  habet  quam  ^Eschyleam  x'lxm.  Vid.  Aj.  672.  yvKrhs 
xtxvyig  KvxMg  et  El.  506.  'iTr-^iix  x\xn.     E  quorum  priori  locorum  fa- 

cillime  et  verissime  corriges  S.  C.  Th.  398.    K«/  v'w.rx  Txvrnv T'^X'* 

uv  yivoiTo  jtt«'vT<5  »  ciyoix  Ttvi.  Sic  Aid.  Rob.  Edidit  Blomfieldus  hvoix 
rtvt.  Sed  ivvotxv  loci  niillam  video.  Lege  omnino  x'lxin,  vel  ad  ^schyli 
morem  xlxrJu.     Etenim  dicere  vult  Eteocles,  noctem  illam,  cujus  ima- 

finem  in  clypeo  suo  Tydeus  gestabat,  futuram  esse  f^idvTiv  I'nuwfK.ov  in 
'ydea  morientem.  Nox  audit  xlavhi  i.  e.  atra  :  et  nox  atra  (i.  e.  mors.) 
est  Ventura  Tydeo.  V.  10,  Aid.  tpl^of^iv—lxf.cxa-kv'ri';.  Mutavi  in 
t^iofMii :  sed  fortasse  perperam.  V.  II.  Vulgo  Meya'Aaic-r<  -Erutas  literas 
T*  addidi  voci  ft£y«A»;.  De  adverbiis  in  n  desinentibus  consule  om- 
nino Blomfieldum  iri  Glossar.  ad  Prom.  216. 

Accedo  ad  cantus,  quQs  retractare  lihet.     Hodie  etenim  lego 
V.  942  et  sqq. 


I 
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CTp*  aVTJ(7TP. 

aE.  'Jmcav  aTTJjupa  ME.  oAojm-evou;  uiriKntoy  S' 

voi6(pga.xTog   Af>~  Ix  (Sagi^og^ 

TjS  heguXxfjg  s^pctiv  yag  dTTOy 

dvcr^aif/.ovix  t'  ocxrav  ^xvjVTug  sir'  aycralg. 

Inter  Antistrophica  vice  Ik  nug  Tv^lxi  reposui  Ik.  /icl^t'^og  cujus  inter- 
pretatio  est  v£»?.  Cur  enim  duces  omnes  e  Tyria  nave  dicuntur  exci- 
disse,   potius  quam  e  navi  quisque  sua  ?     Vul^atum  aliquatenus  tue- 

tur  v.  318  <i'x^yoZx,o?y  "i^i  vxo?  ly.  /xix?  irltrcv  :  ubl  Icgi  debet  o'ly  lU  xZyJ  £5-£- 

■xio-tv  Ixnai;.  E  contra  mecum  facit  versus fabuls  penultimus  i«  Tg(o-x«>i*to;5 
(ici^iiTiv  oXafiivoi.  Mox  vice  iffovTx?  itt'  ccK^xig,  quod  plane  tautologum 
est  ob  SxvovTctg  iTT  ufcrxTi,  dedi  ippuv  yocg  ofxo :  illud  ipfMv  bene  exponit 
Hesych.  per  f^oXn  Trx^xyivofiiva  :  denique,  deleta  eix^xig  var.  lect.  nee 
tamen  proba,  reposui  Sxyovra?  ex  Aid.  alii  BiUovtui;  :  debuit  esse  Sin/O' 
fimvi :  confer  v.  308  'Zrv(pXeii?  ttx^'  ixrxT?  kimui.  Postremo  XctXcc^ivida-t 
probe  restituit  Blomfieldus.  Alter  locus  curis  secundis  dignus 
est  in 

966  et  sqq. 

crrg.  aVTia-Tp. 

Icti  fj.01  Tug  ctiyoylovc  HciTi^ovTsg  'luyxv  [/.yj  S/jt'  ayaQwv  WTTOjaZ/xv^jcrx,' 

<TTUyr,qa.s  'aQccv-  eraigcov,  a.Ka(TT- 

ac  aTravxef  hi  TtnuXao  «  xaxoL  TTpog  kuxokti  Xsyxv' 

e  c  TAajU-ovis  uaTTCiipovo'i  ^spccp.  l^oa.  [xsXscuv  svtoctSsv  yiToo. 

In  Strophicis  c-rvyvxi;,  metro  deficiente.  In  Antistrophicis  bene 
Blomfieldus  reposuit  conjecturam  Schutzii  Ivyav  vice  'I'vyyu.  Mox  vice 
ftoi  restitui  f<>i  cui  favet  Aldlnum  /^t.  Dein  vTrofAif^nKo-icii?  nullo  modo 
metrum  patitur,  neque  lingua  Iru^m.  Postremo  crvyyx  e  gl.  vocis 
ecXx<7-rix,  expuli :  formulam  x,xxx  w^o;  nxxolir-i  restitui :  t  addidi  verbo 
/8«i5£,  et  'ivroa-kv  cum  Blomfieldo  inserui  vice  'iv'^okv. 

V.  1067  et  sqq.  sic  lege. 

BE.  fioa  vuv  avTi'Sooxa  /aoj.     XO.  oi  ot, 
BE.   alaxTOg  s\g  So/xoyj  y.liM.      XO.   «1  ou 
BE.    nsg(T)g  alu 
XO.   ^Kcr/SauxTOf, 

BE.     l(JO  S'  ol  KOLT    a.<TTV  5 

JiU.   100  0  04   TTi  va< 

BE.  yooi(TS*  d^go^otrui 

XO.   iw  (Sagi^ctTai 

BE.  rg((r)cix\fji.oiji  ^uplcriv  oXofMsvoi. 

XO.  Treja^/co  toI  as  dvcrSpooKTi  yooig.  10 

V.  5,  6.  Vulgo  Tvi,  et  ^tx  ;  sed  postulatur  articulus.  V.  8.  Hie 
male  repetitur  Ui^a-U  ctix  ^vcr^uvKroq.  Ipse  erui  ^x^i/idrxt  ex  u/B^o/iurxt. 
Sic  enim  duo  sententias  membra  bene  cohaerent  e'l  kxt  xo-tv  «/3go/3«T«< 
et  ct  STTt  yvji'  /2x^(^xTxt.  Vocem  proximam  bene  restituit  Blomfieldus 
L.exiC0   S.  Germ.      JBa^*?,  hut  oWixmxl  ttMUv.     Se(poxA?j  w  Iloifiia-i  /ix^lr 
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lictv  xiyii   rov    vavrnv  v]  rov   t??  ,5«g('5«j  l?n/itfi-/iKoret.      Corrigit  Bl.    in    GIos- 

sario  ad  v.  559.  /Sx^t/sctToiv,  ad  normam  vocis  y«v/3«T>)f. 

Etonce,  Dahavi 

Kalend.  Jun.  a.  s.  mdcccxv. 


BENTLEII  EMENDATIONES  INEDIT.K 
IN  ARISTOPHANEM. 


No.  II.    [Vide  No.  XXI, p.  131.] 
In   Nubes. 

S6.   I'ouTo  :  fo.  ro'jTi :  [rauTs   emendatur  ab  Elmsleio,  ni  fallor.j 
58.  Asvg'    eX6'  Iva   xAarjj.      Aioi   tI   3^    xAaucrojU-ar      Suidas   T6'    in 
Asv^Q.  fo.  3^  'yw  x^auo-of-tai  vel  xAaOca/  jU.6  Sei.     Immo    x=xA«u(ro]xa}  : 
vid.  infr.  1438. 

[Duriusculum  hie  est,  et  aures  oifendit,  quod  vu  in  Tva  ob  gemi- 
nam  seqiientem  producatur.  Non  paulo  sane  rotundius  compere- 
tur,  et  eo  pacto  Strepsiad^e  verba  caesura  finirentur,  quod  venustius. 
Adde  quod  pro  eA3'  reponendum  est  t^  auctore  Suida ;  qui  in  v- 
Aivpo  locum  hunc  sic  citat  Asvq  W  "vet  xXaj]^.  Quare  omnino  repo- 
nendum Asvg  TS'  'iv«  xAajjj.  Aia  ri  drj  xsjiAauo-Ojaa;.  Nimirum 
xeKXciutTOficii  pro  yiXauToixcn  ab  Alticis  dictum :  ut  in  hac  ipsa  fabula 
infra  1438.      Mutyiv  siJ.oi  xsxAauo-sxaj.]      E   Kust.  ed, 

73.  Lege  sTtl^sTO :  [sic  Jlrunck.] 

[Mollior  et  numerosior  erit  versus  si  legeris  '^AA'  ovk  Itt/Scto, 
etc.  Sic  alibi  passim  habet  Tr/flouet  vi^olixr,v  potius  quam  7re/9oy.]  E 
Kust.  ed. 

96.  In  Schol.  Eupolidis  versus  lege  et  distingue — Ss^aftsvof  Ss 
2!aiixpxTtii  Trjv  **  eTTtdct^iv  Srri(7i^Qpo'j  Trpog  tyjv  Xvgav  Trjv  olvo^OTiV  [ubi 
TrpoV  7J5V  Xugav  addidit  e  Schol.  ad  179-] 

109.  Ill  Schol.  Platonis  versus  lege  ^/2  Qsle  Miov^s  wv  yoif 
suSa/ptwv  tfv;  Ka)  jTAauxsTTjf  ^  \I/^tt«,  8cc.  Suidas  in  v.  Mopvyoz 
habet  rAaux(^TJi? :  male. 

1 14.  Lege  riTTOvct  [et  sic  MSS.] 

126.  TTfCwv  ye  xaTaxjiVojCtai  habet  Suidas  in  'ylAA'  ouS'  lyco. 

130.  (r;)^iv8aA|tJtouf  iJ.ci^(joiJ.xi :  lege  a-^yvdoi\oi[XiOu; :  [sic  Kust.j 
▼id.  Hesych  et  Suid. 

[Versus  hie  loco  quarto  habet  spondseum  :  quod  ferri  omnino  ne~ 
quit.  Kepone  ergo  e  Suida  et  Hesychio — o-;)(^/vSaAaj«,oyj :  Ana- 
passtus  enim  facile  admitti  potest  eo  loco  ;  spondsus,  ut  dixi,  mini- 
xce.]     E  Kust.  ed. 
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143.  Forte  delend urn  o-e. 

144.  In  Schol.  sv  Ascrfi'jjyovyaTraio'j 'AnoXXcjovog.  Ita  Aid.  quoque. 
Fortelegendumxo^u7ra/ou,  iSicaiider.  Theriac.  612.  Ku)  f/,uplxYig  Xa^oio 
veov  'TTuvuxagTrea  Sajxvov  MavTiv  en  ^ojokti  ysgua-y.ioy,  ^  kv  ^AitoWuiv 
MavroiTvvac  KogvTaioc  sQriXUTO  ku)  Ss^tv  avdpciuv  : 

lfi6.   CO  TftaiJ-uKagiog  :   an  w  TPKTttxxagiai  ? 
173.  In  Scliol.  additur  ov  e  Lysis.  229,  ante  Trgog  rov. 
185.  Lege  doKovcr*  eoiKEvai    [ob  rationem  fortasse  quam  aperuit 
EJmsleius  ad  Achar.  178.  in  Auctario.] 

214,  Lege  ttou  VO'  :  [ob  causanj  fortasse  mode  dictam.] 
[Rotundius  fuerit  ttou  V9';]   E  Kust.  ed. 

215.  Travw  fgovrl^sTS :  Schol.  ^sya:  et  sic  Suidas  in  Meya.  fo. 
fj^iTcxtpgovrii^sTe. 

[Olim  in  hoc  versii  pro  ttccvv  legebatur  jw.ey«,  quod  Scholiastes 
agnoscit  itemque  Suidas  in  v.  Miya  :  ubi  yAyx  interpretatur  fra-'^v. 
Isimiriun  iilud  e  glossemate  irrepslt,  et  invenuste  profecto,  cum  mox 
sequaiur  Troppco  ttuvj.  Quare  hie  revocandum  est  (J'syu.^  E  Kust. 
ed. 

219.  In  Basil :  legitur  ^ojx^aTTjf  sine  c«  :  quod  olim  inseruit  B., 
inox    voluitTj;   XctixguTYjg; 

[In  hoc  versa  deficit  syllaba.  Fofte  aliquis  inserendam  putet 
vocem  w,  ut  legatur  ca  ^cyji^arsj ;  Et  sane  scholiastes  lectionem 
istam  clare  agnoscit.  Sed  frustra.  Nam  pr^terquam  quod  adver- 
sus  TO  £^og  peccat,  apparet  ex  versu  abhinc  tertio  AvTog  <xu  xaKscrov 
etc.  nondum  turn  Strepsiadem  compellasse  Socratem  :  lego  ita- 
(\\ie  AxiTog.  Tig  uxnog\  ^wxgaTr;^"  T/,  ^MXpaTf^g -^  Nimirum  r/  hie 
est  particula  admirantis  ut  apud  Latinos  quid  vel  hem.^  E  Kust. 
ed. 

223.  In  Schol.  verba  Pindari  sic  legit  Bentl."/2  r^Aaj  s4>rj[x,€ps 
yrpncf.  jSa^sif  ^grjixura  8ia>tojtx,7rei/ajv  e  Suid.  v.  ^S2  '4>^jtx.Eg6.  [Vulgo 
jSaS/^jif :]    [sic  Schneider  emendavit  ad  Pindari  Fragm.  cmi.] 

2.38.  Lege  IvsV  [vid.  ad  185.] 

248.  In  Schol.  Platonis  versus  sic  legit  XaXsiruig  uv  Qlx^(Taiix,s9 
Iv  Bv^avTloig  '  Ottou  aidaQsoiiri  rolg  voi/.lo-[j,a(n  XqshvTui  :  [vulgo  abest 

TtiTj.] 

S67.  fo.  xoveV :  [et  sic  Salmasius  ad  Tertullian.  p.  400  et  MS.] 

27 1  •  Suidas  habet  Trgo^oag  et  apvTeaSe. 

[Repone  metri  gratia  To  Se  [/.rj  Kvvsrjv  :  nam  vox  xuv^  priorem  cor- 
ripit.  Mox  vers.  271.  lege  ^pv<Tolg  agvT£(xQe  -nqoy^oxKuv.  Vide  Sui- 
dam  in  v.  'AqvrBcr^s.']     E  Kust.  ed. 

276.   Forte  cJayr^TOJ. 

[Ordo  constructionis  est  '^^9ajj«.sv  uiv  'flxsixvoS  lx<  xogv(Pug  6psa>v. 
Quid  igitur  sibi  voluut  ista  Igoa-^gai  <pv<riv  eOuyritov  I  Primum,  nulla 
hie  syntaxis  est,  neque  ullum,  cui  adhaerere  possint.  Neque  enim 
hie   djxeris  aut  «^9(4|W,=y  (pu(r<v  aut  (favspoc)  fuaiv.     Deinde  quid  est 
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iCxyrjov  ?  Suidas  exponit  xu^apav  Aa]X7rp«v.  Scholiastes  TravTK^oo 
(pspoixsyriy  rj  A«/x-7r§av.  Qua?  hariolationes  sunt  hominum  ad  incitas 
redactorum.  Ex  Antistropha  svxvdgov  yuv  scire  licet  svdyYjTov  secun- 
dani  producere.  Ergo  Doricum  est  pro  eu>jy*;Tov.  Quid  hoc  ad 
Xotfi,7rpuv  ?  neque  erit  TcavTu^oO  sed  pulicos  <pegojj.evr,v.  Quae  si  arridet 
interpretatio,  turn  legas  licet  Spcxrepav  fwiv  sudyriToi.  Sed  languet 
meo  judicio  heec  oratio  et  potius  legerim  Sgocj-e^av  (^6(tiv  £i)yoiQr,TOi 
jucimdcCf  delectubiles  vel  eyavTrjTo*.  Nimirum  nubes,  ubi  roribus 
foetiB,  sunt  svdvTY^Toi' :  ubi  tonitrubus  et  procellis,  IviravrYjTOt 
merito  dieuntur.  Sed  absque  ductu  JNlSStorum  mhil  hie  certi 
statui  potest.]     E  Kust.  ed. 

[C99.  Hie  pp.  77,  8,9,  80.  pais  exterior  foliorumigne  combustii 
est,  sed  eadeni  fere  scripsisse  videtur  Bentl,  atque  apud  Kusterum, 
ficet  multo  magis  breviter.] 

32'2.  In  Schol.  scripsit,  *^'Ej  xoXuKct;'  "H^m  (psgtov  co)  hupo  to-/- 
ndgvYjQ'  oXov.     Monies  polliccri"     [Vulgo  xoquxag  et  tpspcovre.] 

[3'25.  'fig  oy  xa9f>pio*  7r«ga  tj^v  eicroSov.  ' Hdr),  vJv  [J^oXig  ogiii,  Ut 
versum  labantem  fulcias  pro  ogco  ex  MS.  Vaticano  reponis  aSooj; 
quia  scilicet  spondagus  ibi  requiritur.  At  MqSo  cum  compositis  et 
similia  vix  unquani  produeuntur  apud  Comicos.  Utcunque 
sit,  adhuc  syllaba  desideratur  ad  versum  complendum  :  etlegendum 
rtl-i]  vvvi.  Ego  sic  ex  iugenio  restitueram.  'fl;  o6  xahgo)'  iruqa.  rr,v 
elaodov.  "/-/Sjj  vvv)  /xoA/j  ka^goov.  'EcipMv,  Zi(T(TvXKa^aig  ut  saspe.  Sic  iu 
Avibus  V.  I572.  'E(jopa.xu7ra.VTCtiv^oip^apcuTaTov  Qscav.  Mihi  quidem 
haec  verior  videtur  lectio,  quam  illaVaticana  quam  a  correctore 
quodam  profectam  non  dubito.]     E  Kust.  ed. 

[334.  crrgsTTTUiyXxv  Ita  nunc  editur.  At  scribendum  erat 
(TTgsTrralyXuv,  cum  accentu  in  penultima  syllaba.  Sed  quid  demum 
est  illud  (XT psTir alyXav  ^  Explicant  scilicet  t:^v  (rTgs(pou(rixv  t^v  alyXriv 
x«»  u^avl^ovo-av  aveiceiitem  solis  radios.  Quod  tamen  analogia 
ipsa  non  patitur  :  siquidem  (TTgeTrroj  passive  signiiicat,  non  active  ; 
et  delude  ipsa  hvoia  est  humilis  et  puerilis.  Verterim  potius 
(TTPSTrTatyXuv  tortum  fulgur  emittentem ;  nam  ad  fulgur  nubium,  non 
Soils  lumen  hie  respici  verisimile  est.  Tamen,  utcunque  hoc  satis 
concinnum  est,  auguratur  animus  poetam  scripsisse  (TTgcuirTxiyKoiv. 
XtgotTrTsiv  scilicet  edt  aa-T^aTrreiv,  ut  Xxsgo-nri,  a<rTspo7ri} :  2TTa.goi.yoi, 
cKyirdpayog  :   ZTpairri,  aa-TptXTrr} ;   si  fides  Etymologo.      Mox  v. 

336.  Lego  ya/A\I/ot/j  t  oIwvouj,  addito  r  ;  ne  cum  Scholiaste  et 
Suida  nubes  putide  vocemus  y«jarI/ouj  et  olmov;.  Mox  v.  338. 
rescribo  xgsa  t  opv/jrfia  xjp^Aav.]    E  Kust.  ed. 

338,    Lege  xpsa  t'  ogviQsTa  re,  vid.  Ran.  513.  vel  opvi^'ia. 

[Ita  Bentl,  quem  postea  Etymologum  citasse  in  v.  Ki'xviKai  ex  eo 
patet  quod,  cum  notavisse  aliquid  ad  oram  superiorem  libri,  igne 
consumtam,  hodie  manent  tantummodo  " — jm.oio-»v  unde  lego  Ipl- 
«<j  [scil.  in  V,  342.]  ocvwTreifTscfji.evoia-iv,    Sed  idem — logus  in  El^xa-iv.*' 
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[Etenim  Etymologus  Aristophanis  verba  citat  in  KiX'^Xa)  et  El^xat. 
ex  hoc  loco] 

343.  a5T«<  8e  pTvac :  Insere  y? :  [Tgnorabat  igitur  canona  Dawe- 
sianum  de  p  inceptivo  :  sed  vide  Bentl.  ad  Achar.  1 145.] 

S44.  civT  uv  (T  ef^M[j.ui  :  dele  cr'  [et  sic  Membr.]  vel  putius  leg« 
<r'  iqo^xi  [et  sic  edidit  Kust.] 

347.  7r«'v9'  oV<  av  /SouAcovraj  :  lege  ituv  on  (SouXovtqh  [et  sic  MSS. 
duo]  vel  7rav6'  av  jSovXoovTui  :   mox  Aid.  xar'  rjv  pro  xav. 

3.54.  In  Scliol.  "  Lege  et  distingue  Ar)f>elg  e^cov  ysXolog  ta-rai 
KhsKT&svrjg  xv(3:6mv  ' Ev  t^8=  tti  KOiKhovg  aKju,jj— etenim  iliaypa^ajv  aura 
h  fTrsicroS/oj  sunt  Scholiasts  verba  :  quae  habet  Suidasin  A'As/o-Qevt]?." 
[Similiter  emendavit  Pierson  ad  MaT.  p.  391.] 

357.  TtaKuiyBvlg :  insere  cw;  sed  MS.  Vat.  •7raX«ioy=vl?. 

360.  In  Schol.  "  Vide  Suidam  in  Fl^oZix-og  ubi  pro  ercr<$§>)o"<j 
habet  Big  ys  ng'  lege  et  distingue  Tov  avlqu  toutov  rj  /S/^Aiov  di5<^Sogiv 
'^/f  UqotiKog  ri  twv  MoXscry^ctiv  sig  ye  ng  :  ubi  «S  producitur  ut  infr. 
1482.  et  1487-  Male  Kusterus  apud  Suidam.  [Ejus  tanien  sen- 
lentiam  comprobavit  Ruhnken.  ad  Xenophon.  Memor.  i.i.  31. 
etenim  pro  Choliambis  habuisse  videtur,  dum  legebat  Siscf-O^igsv  et 
e'l<j-<ppYj<rtg.  Verum  Scazontas  Aristophanes  non  alibi,  praiterqtiam 
in  Parodiis,  usurpat.] 

363.  a-rnxsioig  lyoi  <ts :  lege  aeyai  cDjjW-eiojj  [et  sic  Kust.  e  MS. 
Vat.] 

371.  TouTMys  Tot:  lege  rouro'  ys  toj  [et  sic  4.  MSS.  et  Dawes. 
P-^25.]      / 

381.  ouSe'ttw  lege  ov^iv  7r«)[sic  Duker.  et  Toup.] 

389.  Arpsfj^ag  tt^wtov  Trwrnru^  xcnrstT  sTTuysi  7ra7ra7r«7r7r«^,  lege 
Argsfj^ag  outoo — sTraycJ  xaTrsjra  TraTaTTTra^  ;  at  MS.  Vatieauus  ^/irpe- 
fj,ug  TrguiTov  Ttci-Knta.^  TrawTra^  ;  et  sic  Suidas  in  IlaTTTru^.  [Dawesius 
quoque  mutat  STrayst  xuTrsira.'] 

398.  TTwj  8^t' :  delei^^r:  immo  ttcoj.  Suidas  in  ^<]xc«v' utrumque 
habet. 

400.  Lege  'A5r,VMV :  et  in  Schol.  "  sic  Horn.  Od.  T.  278." 

403.  Deest  ^tjgoj  in  Bas.  "  Insere  ^rigog  ex  Schol." 

407.  Citat  Schol.  ad  Lucian.  in  Timone  T.  i.  p.  71.  [113.  ed. 
Hemst.] 

411.  Laertius  in  Socrate  k^iQv[xrja-cig  <Tofiag  recte.  Mox  idem 
liKoilcog  pro  Trap'  r}[x.uiy. 

412.  "E»\Av]a-j  ysvrjcret.  Idem  aAAoij  dtu^rjasi  An  leg.  y.uWoKTt 
ysvTjTsi?  [Hotibius  Lect.  Aristoph.  p.  41.  prtetulit  xciXXota-i  et 
mox  legit  lia^sig  :] 

414.  K«i  fjtyj — jw,ij^' — jK-^re  Mrirs  piym — '^rirsy  cipiiXTcuv — xca  yu[X,~ 
vaarlMv  :  Idem  Laertius  habet  Kovx  en — ou3' — ovts  Ovt  av  piywv — 
sir  apiCTwv — xa)  oc^Yi^aylag. 

415.  MrjTs  piyobv.     Suid.  y,rjT  ovv  et  jaijr'  apia-T«v  in  T^j'/3«;y«, 

416.  yy^vatriwv  Suid.  in  'Avoyjtoi. 

421.  eVfXflt  lege  owvexa  vel  sVexev  [sic  Duker.] 
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422.  '  AWo  Ti  ?f)T'  ou  vofusii:  slvai  Osoi/  ou55va  :  Vet.  Ed.  aXXa  Aid. 
Zyjt  o'Jv  :  lege  ov'i^jh  [Dawes,  quoque  otjcs'v.] 

424.  ou2' :    at  Siiidas  o6y.  in  'Ars^voo;. 

4o0.  aTTO  TOuSi  It/  Ta>  8-^jaw  yvwi^ocs  f;,eyuX<x;  ovdii;  vitcyitsi  7rX=/ovaj 
>j  cry.  lege  /irjfLOO  yvwaaj  y^eyaXuc,  i-  e.  Si^fjt-ou  \[')3;p/<r/xaTa  :  vel  si  vulga- 
tum  retineas,  deleiiduin  erit  [x-yuXug.  Ct'.  Vesp.  .592.  Kav  rcu  Si^/xoj 
yvoofj^'/jv  ovdeig  TrcuTroT  lvj>o](7iv;  et  ita  Saidas  in  Fvcu/xv].  Idem  '^tto  toC 
6)jj   aTO  Tou  v5v.      '^^<a"T0^i;v/5:  Nei^sXcag.    [aiyaXaj  rejecit  Kust.] 

441.  Seal.  85/piv.  lege  'Jaxov  t=  Sag:;v. 

[cc(rx.ov  8i§£jv  sine  dubio  niendose,  cum  iambtis  sit  pro  anapassto 
vel  spondaio.  Scaliger  eniendat  uctkov  Ceigsiv,  quod  nusquam 
exstat.  Ego  repono,  ui-x-ov  xe  taquv.  Nam  cum  aa->tov  Ssg;jv  ex 
pluribus  novissimum  pouatur,  recte  ei  additur  re.]   E  Kust.  ed. 

446.  Seal.  vjg^cra-imYjc:  lege  eugyia-iB^YjC.  [sic  MSS.  4.] 
[Scaliger  ob  metrum  re^omlsupsTo-ieTrrjs  :  quod  cum  poeticum  sit, 

nou,    nisi  in  Choro,   tulerim.     Ego  verius  castigo  zOpi^a-iBTrris  :  quo 
mode  hie  legenduni  esse  contendo.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

447.  In  Schol.  legit  y.a^gvg.  versus  est  Trochaicus  [et  sic  D'Ar- 
naud,  Lect.  Gr.  p.  126.  Valck.  Diatr.  p.  221.  diu  ante  Person. 
Advers.  p.   284.] 

450.  Suid.  et  Phot.  MarioXoi^Qi:  Hesych.  MxTctioXoi^og  :  sed 
lege  MuTTUoXoi^og,  a  (xctTTvy}. 

[Hoc  verbum  agnoscunt  Schol.  Phot.  Suid.  Eustath.  alii. 
Hesych.  habet  ^aTaioXoi-)(og.  Quorum  alii  a  iLoxaing,  alii  a  /xaT<ov 
(quod  lXuyi(Trov  signiticare  volunt)  vel  fj^uTiov  rnensurze  genere 
deducunt.  Omnia  haec  ex  uno  hoc  Aristophanis  loco  fluxerunt, 
et  eo  quidem,  ni  fallor,  mendoso.  JNam  ex  Auapaesti  lege  [i,ix- 
noXoi^Qi  primam  producere  debet ;  ergo  non  est  a  fx,a.raiov,  quod 
primam  corripit.  lUud  vero  fj^ocnov,  sive  minimum  quid,  sive  men- 
sura,  quo  sponsore  adniiltemus  r  Quis  alias  hoc  dixit,  quis  fando 
audivit  t  Sed  ut  Grammaticis  hoc  concedamus,  quse  demum  sen- 
teutia  exinde  exorietur.  MuTaioXa^og  vanorum  linctor,  va)iilingmis: 
[xuTioXoiyog  minimorian  linctor  vel  niensurarum  li)utor.  Hasc 
sane  sunt  Grammaticorum  deliria.  Ego  minima  mutatione  corrigo 
[ji,ctTTuoXo}yoc.  MccTTui]  autcui  quid  sit,  optima  calles,  beUaria 
nempe  lautitiie,  ut  turdi  et  id  genus  alia.  Nosti  ilhid  Martialis 
Inter  giiadrhtpedes  ntaltya  prima  lepns.  Nosti  etiam  ex  Athenaeo, 
XIV.  p.  664.  Aristophanem  voce  fj^urrvr,  alibi  usum  esse.  Mctr- 
ruoXoi^hg  igitur  ut  xv;j(roXoivo;  mattyarnm  linctor,  quod  non 
gulosum  mode  sed  et  impudentem  notare  possit,  ut  cum  ceteris 
his  epitlielis  ^qu<Tug  ToX(irjgog,  etc.  congruat.]  E  Kust.  ed.  Con- 
jecturie  Bentleii  h\et  iJ,a.TTioXoi^hg  \xt  exstat  in  MSS.  2.  necnon 
Eustath.  Od.  P.  p.  1817,  38=627,  27.  allegatus  a  Brunckio:  xvjcra-o- 
Xoi^og  6  TTPog  ojj^oiorrjTO.  s'igYjTa.i  Ttvx  tou  Trxpa.  tco  ' AgKTTO<pctv£i  /xarxyo- 
Xoi^ou  :  sic  enim  legit  Br.  non  [txTioXoi^ou. 

4.56.  Personas  disposuit,  ut  apud  Kusterum  monuit  eas  disponi 
debere. 
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[Omnia  ab  hoc  versu  usque  ad  476. aXh!  sy^sigsi,  etc.  in  Etlitioni- 
biw  Socrati  tribuuntnr,  quae  tamen  ad  Chorum  pertinent,  ut  niuhis 
indiciis  mihi  compertuni  est.  Nam  {)iimo  Sociates  non  debet 
facere  Cantica,  sed  Chorus.  Deindeillud  rh  ttccvtu.  y^povw  fxsT  sfxov 
hot^Hc  an  de  Socrate  dici  potest?  Inimo  de  Nubibus,  quarum 
cultor  perpetuus  futurus  erat  Strepsiades.  Jam  autem,  quod  prae- 
cedit,  TavTo.  jxaSiuv  iiu^  eixoH  cujus,  opinor,  causa  haec  Socrati 
affingebantur,  etiani  ad  Nubes  pertinet :  quippe  quae  supra,  v. 
430.  Nee  ei  proniittimt,  a>.X'  scrraj  touto  Trap'  ii][xmv.  Tuin  vero, 
quod  maxime  valet,  distichon  ilkid  /\napa:^sticum  'JX/V  ^^yx^'^pn 
Toy  7rp £0-/3 tJT)]v  semper  fere  Cantica  claudere  solet  (si  Anapaesti  mox 
sequantur ;  vel  si,  Trochpici,  distichon  Trochaicum)  et  eidein 
persona-  tribuitur,  quae  Canticum  cecinerat.  Distichon  autem  illud 
ad  Chorum  pertinere  et  Editiones  agnoscunt  et  sensus  aperte 
evincit.]     E  Kust.  ed. 

457-  ^cfij    8'  c/jj :   fo.  Z'k   et    mox    e^wv   e   Suid.   in    OvpavoiuyiKig. 

[484.  Ut  versus  stet,  scribendum  est  6(pelXsTui  tj]  E  Kust.  ed. 

520.  lege  viy.rj<ra.iiJ.l  t  eyco  [ergo  error  est  in  Kust.  ed.  y  eyco.^ 

[Legendum  est  ex  versus  ratione  ovtoo  vixYja-ixtfx.1  y  eyoo,  etc.  Ea 
<enim  hujus  metri  Eupolidei  lex  est  inviolabilis  ut  in  tertio  loco 
Dactylus  sit :  at  in  dissyllabis  illis  pedibus  vel  Iambus,  vel  Tro- 
chaeus,  vel  Sponda^us,  pro  arbitrio  scriptoris  licite  usurpari  potest. 
Et  larabum  quidem  habes  in  v.  527,  535,  et  549-  Et  sic  alibi  in 
fabulis.]   E  Kust.  ed. 

52.9.  Lege '0  crJjcpgMv  re  yui  KurwuCyuiV  apiar  Yi}cov(raTJ]v.  Vide 
Hepha^st.  p.  6 1. =  109. 

531.  Vice  TToic  ed.  vet.  ■^aiS' : 

535.  Lege  ^aS'  [et  sic  Br.] 

538.  Ex  Addend.  Epist.  Prior.  "  o'jlh  ^\de.  Schol.  et  ex  eo 
Suidas  [in  OuS=v  i^A^c  habent]  ooSsv  pro  oux  :  sed  forte  legendum 
O'jS'  s(TrihQs  :  "  [et  sic  in  suo  loco  scripsit  Bentl.] 

550.  Suidas  in  'EjW.7rr)Si5(r«j  sic  profert  locum  O'jx.  hoXfxviiT'  aZ$ig 
Ifi.TTYilriG-ai  uvr^  tw  xeij!asvw  ;  quai  ex  metaphrasi  Scholiastarum  sunt, 
ut  ssepe  ibi:  lege  ergo  KouJt  gVAyjcr'  atiS/j  y  eTriTrijSi^cra/ y  avrw  Kei[t.iv(a^ 
Eleganter  ]\on  susfinui  iiisu/tare  jacenti. 

[Hie  versus  a  Suida  in  ^E^Ttr^oy^crui  sic  profertur.  Owx  ho\ixr,j 
aZ^ig  s[j,7rr,or,<yai  avTco  Ksifji-EVc^  :  quag,  ut  saepe  fit,  ex  Scholiastarum 
Paraphrasi,  accepta  sunt,  non  ex  ipso  textu.  Quid  autem  illucl 
gToA/Aijo-a  et  unde  natum  .''  Restituo  tibi,  ut  opinor,  lectionem  va- 
riani,  din  extinctam  quam  (ry^oXici(TTr]g  ille  expresserat.  Kovx 
eTKYjcr'  aZS'tg  y  eTrtTrrjS)^'''"'  y  "t/Tw  ytstfji-evoo.  Oux.  £TA>](7avel  ETArjv  non 
sustiiiui,  lion  in  animum  induxi,  jacenti  insultare.  Hoc  animi 
generosi  argumentum  erat. 

556.   Lege  ovvs^'  ijv  |  4>gvvi)(^og : 

[Lectio  legem  metri  viojat :  nam  <P^<jvi^og  quidem  primaii)  Ion- 
gam  habet,    et  utcunque  esset  brevis  in  prime  loco  non   stabit 
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dactylus.  Rejeci  igitur  ijv  ad  superioretn  versum,  ut  legatur — > 
(ixivz-^  >)v  ^qon')(oc, — deinde  in  v.  seq.  pro  «SS<j  nsTroit^Ksv  lege  ixUt 
t^cttoIyixsv,  ut  sit  dactylus  in  tertio  loco.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

565.  In  Schol.  "  lege  QuXog  [fortasse  ex  Hepheest.  p.  33=56] 
mox  (roju-TTToxTOJj''  [fortasse  ex  Hephaest.  ibid,  ubi  MS.  C.  crujx7rTl«- 

575.  Lege  TrgoVp^sTe  [probante  Porsono  Suppl.  Pragf.  p.  l.] 
[Ferri  quidem  potest  ille  pes  proceleusmaticus  in  fine.  Sed 
quid  opus  i  qiium  et  rotundius  sit  et  'AmKUiTsgov,  T^^oayzzt.  Sic 
potius  Athenis  loquebantur  quann  7rgoo-s;i(;6Te.  Sic  Pherecrates 
paulo  ante  ad  v.  563.  a  Schol.  citatus  ;  sic  et  infra  lllGlegen- 
dum  est  Tr^ocrp^^eTo;  et  pluribus  in  locis  alibi.]  E  Kust.  ed. 
585.  lege  I^sKhtts  rug  [et  sic  Bergler  et  Tyrwh.] 

587.  In  Schol.  legit  B.  m  rroXtg  noKig  'fig  sutv^^iS  ys  /xaAAov  y} 
xuXmc  fgovfig :  vulgo  deest  ys.  [Rectius  Athenaeiis  eI.] 

588.  TauTa  :  fo.  ttuvtu  [et  sic  lieisk.]  vel  '^rgoa-elvcii  y'*  «AXa :  sed 
Suidas  in  'AQyivuImv  iDa^oukiu  habet  t«ut«. 

5y2.  Ad  xutu  [pro  slTa-l 

593.  £ts  T  agyaiov  :  forte  cog  t  apy^dlov :  cf.  Equit.  748.  el;  to 
■jrgoVfls  [ubi  legit  Bentl.  wc,  ut  edidit  13r.] 

[Hie  TO  ^uvoiasTai  stt)  to  ^sXtiov  tg  r  agyalov  nullum  sensum 
commoduni  gignit,  neque  ullus  G-v[ji.<pi§siv  s1g  t  a^y^am  usquara 
dixerit.  Vide  ergo  an  nobis  melius  successerit  emeudatio.  ^u^^f, 
wg  T  aq-^oLiOV,  vfuv  si  t»  xu^fifiaqTSTO,  'Ettj  to  /SeAriov — .]   E  Kust.  ed. 

595.   Lege  Ku^ui/.a§Terai  vel  xci^Yifi/xgrsTO.  MS.  Vat.  xa^jj/xa^TSTS. 

595.  In  Schol.  "  Suidas  habet  'A[x<pt  [iot  aUig  ai/a;^6'  exaT))|3o'XQy 

604.  In  Schol.  Versibus  Euripideis  addit  Bentl.  'a&vQivois  ch 
JeX(pl(riv  e  Ran.  1244. 

615.  fo.  (^Yj(r\v,  vi^ocg  S'  [et  sic  edd.  recent.] 

[lege  et  distingue  "AWu  t  =5  S^av  (p^jo-iv,  u/xaj  S'.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

(55S.  Tovrom — IolxtvXov.     Index  digitus:  mox  lege  vuv  pro  xou. 

[Lego  TOUTou*  vvv  docKTuXov  :  et  contra  Scholiasten  de  digito  indice 
intelligo.  Nam  sequente  demum  versu  medium  et  infamem  por- 
rigit.]     E  Kust.  ed. 

655.  Suidas  in  'AygsU  legit  ^Aypslog  ei  pro  var.  lect.  aypolxo;  : 
vid.  supr.  628. 

661.  Post  hunc  versum  exgidisse  videntur  duo  versus,  ubi  foemi- 
iiina  nomina  erant,  quorum  ultimum  erat  itidem  aXeKTpmv,  ut  infr. 
849. 

66s.  In  Schol.  legit  B.  Icrd'  ,•  ^  'Ae«T§uwf : 

691.  ^  TYjv  :  lege  jov :  sed  in  Aid.  deest  ^. 

700.  Or}  ocvt)  toD  vvv  Suidas. 

[705.  Hoc  et  sequens  xcoAov  Suidas  binis  in  locis  Msrav^'^si  et 
Tu^vg  sic  exhibet  Tu^yg  S'  orav  s\g  anogov  sfx,7r£(rrig  'En  aAAo  w^Sa 
voYJiAu  (pgevog.     De  priore  equidem  nihil  habeo,  quod  dicam,  neque 
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yaetn  lex  neque  ulla  Antistrophai  ratio  lucem  hie  affundat.  Sed 
de  posteriore  pene  constat  mihi  sinceram  esse  Suidas  lectionem,  si- 
quidem  Scholiastes  quoque  totmn  iirmat  et  ^psvoj  in  ipso  textu 
Aid.  exhibet.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

[717.  Ejice  ilkid  5'  yj  ante  vj/up^jj,  auctore  etiiam  Aldo.  Est  enim 
versus  Anapaesticus  dimeter.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

728.  Videtur  1^  a^yax/Scuv  esse  TrocgcuUa.  pro  l|  0LV^av,[lav.  Vid, 
Suid.  in  'AgvaKtdctiv. 

727.  Kci)  TTcnoXy^jLa  Suidas  in  TruiohY^ix.a..     Vid.  infr.  1149. 

728.  Suidas  citat  in  'Attoo-tsoy^tIIx. 

738.  fo.  (r;^/o-af  :  sed  vide  Suid.  in  ^y^uTui  et  Oyx  sp(^wy. 
743.  fo.  au3'  s]g  uuTO.      [Br.  cJj^ii;  eg  txuTO.J 
759.  e»Aj.      Aid.  sIaA;,  et  Suid.  m  ElxXsiv. 

809.  'AttoKs'^ci;  :  fo.  avoXo-^Bi;  :  vid.  Hesych.  'OXottthv, 
[Quidam  olini   hie  legerunt  a7roXav{/eic,  ut  Suidas  \ .  ' AiroXa^eis  z 

item  alii  teste  Scholiaste.  Ego  vero  to  aTroAs'^^jj  retinendum  puto, 
Quouiam  tamen  jam  olim  hie  variatum  est,  addo  et  aliam  lectio- 
nem e  conjectura,  arroXo^sig  quod  ipsum  est,  quod  (r^o\ia.(TTrjg  hie 
suggerit  uTroksTrlosig,  aut  melius  cmoTiKfic  avelles.  'OXotttziv  enim  est 
riXKiiv  vellere.  Hesychius  noster  'OXotttsiv,  A=r/^=<v  rixXsiv  tcoXxtt- 
Tsiv.  Idem  alibi  ^laXov^cuv  (mendose  pro  J<oAou|5aJv)  6Xo6(psiv  yuo 
ol ' ArriKiji  to  tIxXsiv.  Nosti  praiterea  illud  Callimachi  "/lAovJ/sv  8s 
/3/)j<f  J :  et  illud  ex  Anthologia  (quod  citat  etiani  Suidas  v.  Ja\|/aTo) 
ka,v  wXo^xTo  y^cnTiiv.  Sic  ehim  nos  olim  locum  ilium  emendavimus 
pro  scivco  5a4/aTo  ut  non  solum  in  x'VntlioIogia,  sed  etiam  in  Suida 
hodie  mendose  legitur.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

810.  TQi — uvQ'  :  Suid.  habet  t«  tto'aa'  in  ^iAeT  yuQ. 

831.  TTs/Ssiv.  Aid.  7re/Ss»,  i.  e.  7re/5>;.   Vid.  Suid.  m  XoAwcj  et  Us/Ajj, 

8.50.  eXaSsg:  Aid.  sjjictQcg  ;    et  Suid.  in  rr,y=vz1g. 

8.53.   lege  £7reAa9o'ju.))v  et  mox  bis  ttjAo'/xsvoc. 

[Scribe,  ut  numerosior  currat  versus,  'EirsXadoix-^v,  etc.  Et  paulo 
post  v.  8.39-  860.  pro  Tt^i^ofj.svog  bis  repone  TriSo/xsvoj.  Certe  in  pos- 
teriore versu  Jicet  ipse  Suidas  in  'E^ersi  habeat  TTcjflo'jarvo;,  neces- 
saria  est  haec  emendatio,  ne  in  loco  sexto  fiat  Anapae-stus  loco 
Iambi.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

862.  TovTou  'irgnxi/.niv.     Suidas  oV  sTrpiaij,Yiv  in  'A^u^\g  recte. 

[Placet  quod  Suidas  habet  in  v.  'A[x.ci^)g,  "Or  l7rpiaju.>jv.  Certe 
nisi  OTs  legas,  sententia  hiat.  Refertur  autem  to  ots  ad  to  ttote 
quod  paulo  ante  v.  859.  praecedit.  Locutio  est  vero  Atticissima 
#T£  l7rg»ajw,>)V  (TO*  a]U,«^iS«,  bv  Trponov  q^o7^ov  tXu^ov  pro  o^oXov  ov  Trgcarov, 
etc.  Ita  passim  Graeci,  sic  etiam  Flaccus  Noster  Serm.  11.  2. 
Cujus  odorem  olei  riequeas  perferre — cornu  ipse  bilibri  Caulibus 
instillat :  pro  iimtiUat  oleum  cujus,  etc.  Quare  dubitandum  non 
est,  quin  lectio  Suidae  sequenda  sit.  To  tovtou  natum  est  ex  glos- 
iemate  interlineari,  quod  scripserat  aliquis  ad  .•'yntaxin  expediea- 
dam.]  E  Kust.  ed» 
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S67-  Kgsftix^gx.  secundam  corripit  ut  x^eaypa  et  pleraque  similm 
apud  Nostrum  :  forte  igitur  Kou  tmv  xpBfxaQ^uiv  outtco  t^I^mv — Immo 
vero  Kpefj!,aa-rgrjov  ov — Pollux  enim  x.  156.  notat  Aristophanem  in 
NrisXciig  Kgefj^ua-Tfuv  dixisse.  Ut  edituni,  Suidas  in  NvjZUTtog  et 
Schol.  ad  Vesp.  14 18.  [Porsonus  in  censura  Anglica  Pollucis  lo- 
emu  citat  qncm  ad  v,  218.  retulit  Kuster  male.] 

870.  lege  xps,a«;'  c/jc  [Sic  Bruuck.] 

874.  Kusterus  ad  Suid.  v,  'Avcnrsia-Tri^loiv  legit  cfj.x(^iv  y  'Tit. 
fiustra.     [8ed  vide  Porson  ad  Hec.  1214.] 

884.  Suid.  agnoscit  vulgatum  in  ' A'Trsa-ofx.a.i :  i'o.  airniii  :  vid, 
Thesni.  28(1  [Vid.  ISJonk  ad  Hippol.  804.  scrinia  compiianteni 
Valckenaerii  ad  Hipp.  1065.] 

[893.  Recte  ]S]S.  tuus;  ut  scribis,  hie  exhlbet  l^svgiiTxcov, 
Sunt  enirn  versus  Anapa^sticij  qui  non  recipiunt  lanibum,  Et  sic 
nos  jam  olini  emendaveramus.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

915.  lege  vel  'AQYjyaloKrlv  y  vel  y^  olu  pro  oiot. 

920.  ez7ir,iioiov  :  lege  Ik  7ty]gidiou  [et  jjic  Kust.] 

937.  lege  'TTpoTsgo;  y  [et  sic  Br.] 

950.  avTOiv  Keyoov  ;  to.  Tj^yj  (rf^oov  vel  av  y;  u^ajv  vel  av  y;  toIv 
kayo IV  : 

963.  Ari&tides  p.  268.  Trailog  ipcovr]v: 

964.  lege  TTsgcreTToXiv. 

ibid.  Tzetzes  Chil.  i.  25.  Tovto  tov  ^Tvia-iyogav  ds  [xsXog  UTracQy^n 
ToS=  "  TluKXcita  ThqcrsTiToXiv  xArl^co  7roX?ij,a^6xov  dyvuv  -Tralda  Aioz  jt^ey- 
ecKw  Ix-jJ-voTrXov  a.'i(Trov  7rag9=vov  :"  lege  ?iciixvo7rcoXov. 

[Versuui  hunc  (ut  et  eos  qui  proxime  praecedunt  et  sequuntur) 
citat  Aristides  in  Orat.  P7()  Quaiuorviris^  p.  268.  ubi  venustius 
exstat  <$a;v^v  TrajSoj,  etc.  inverse  verborum  ordine.  Deinde  v.  962. 
TO  y.giix.y(lilr^  recte  prsefers  xw  xgyjiJ.voioYj,  quod  JNIS.  Vat.  et  Suid. 
habent.  Aristides  loco  dicto  legit  y.gujxMiYi :  sed  me  non  probante. 
In  V.  autem  964  licet  Suidas,  Aristides,  et  Tzetzes,  Chil.  i.  25.  cum 
editionibus  agnoscant  UaXXctla  Tlsgas-n-ToXiv,  versus  tamen  imperat 
et  cogit  ut  'IlcgG-STroXiv  reponamus.  Horribilis  vero  versus  est,  qui 
Snox  sequitur,  E'l^aoXov  rola-iv  egaaTsiis  Trjg  rj^yj§  jx^  KaraXi'iTteiv  ys  :  ubi 
anapaestus  venit  loco  dactyli,  ut  omittam  caesuras  insuavissima«  et 
inhone^tum  illud  ys,  quod  caudie  instar  a  tergo  dependet.  Lege 
vero  lidenter,  " SI<tt'  giScoAov  ro'laiv  sgaarocli  rrjg  ^'/3}jj  [x,rj  xaraXe/Trgtv.] 
E  Kust.  ed. 

975,  dele  av  : 

[Dele  illud  av,  quod  integro  versui  inepte  adnexura  est.]  E 
Kust.  ed. 

969.  |SaS/^ovTac  Suidas  in  'Ev  TrailoTgi^ov. 

975.    lege  j«,a\ax^  ^'iSu^j^OjW.svoj  x^  <^wvyi  et  mox  A'ayxoj  kavTov  : 

982.  forte  My.poi.$covo[jia)(^a§,  ut  Achar.  180.  vide  Julian  in  Miso- 
pogone   p.    78.  7rgiV<vov  ij   <r:p£v5«/x.v<vov   oiiKin  [J^iwoi   xaj   Maga^wvO" 
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985.  Suidas  in  EvQv^  habet  lixarloig  Zida^rKHc :  an  ye  cicu(r:c;ig 
[Br.  ■7rgohiCx<TKBig.'] 

985.   lege  7rgos^M<7-' ,   a[iz\-"i  : 

[Cum  praecedat  pliiralis  auTohg  to  Trqoiy^Mv  absque  solcecismo  ei 
subjungi  nequit.  Qiiaie  non  dubito  legeudum  esse  7rr^Gl;/w(r'  quod 
pendet  a  priKceoente  orav  :]   E  Kust.  ed. 

991-  ava7rAi]0-eiv  legit  B.  avaTrXaxTciv  (sic):  quidaui  afay<?£<v. 
[MSS.  4.  avuzKcto-rrnv.^ 

992.  eWuTTBiv  Suidas  In  v.  E\(TaT7Bi'j,      'A-n-rJoaua-QYig  et''A^gri7TCi. 

993.  In  folio  ad  calcem  libri.  MriKco  ^x^-''^  '■  i^-i'ti^i"  if^  roxari. 
KCii  iJ.r,Xa.  Tiva  a7roSiST)yju,;ya.  Idem  Meretric.  ]3:alog.  T='Xof  8g 
To'J  [xriKctu  a-TrooaxMV  iixnoy^uig  vPoa-y]XovTi(T&g  Ij  tov  xoXttov  at)rr,g  ouSi 
XaSiTv  '/£  TCzipoju.Evos  Ejxi.  [Uiide  patet  Bentleium  legere  voJuisse 
2j;j;(;S5(j  pro  /3Ar;5;/c.] 

997.  Vetus  [edit.  xciKs<Tov<Ti  re  ere  ^?Arou,cijj.fLuv.  Suidas  xeii  al 
xaXouiji.BV  in  BAiToixuixf/.xv. 

ibid.  Inter  Schol.  legit  y.ov^u[x,ciog  ro'-J  vuv  rpoTrow 

998.  Fo.  EoaA^^j :  sed  Pollux  ii.  87-  euavhlg  liuoeiul. 
1026.  -K^lg  olv  raS'  :  lege  -nghg  6e  raS' : 

1031.  lege  ofA)5<rsK  [et  sic  Dawes.] 

\0S1.  lege  vel  7raA«j  y'  ss-vjy/ft^v  [et  sic  MS.  teste  Br.]  vel 
fcaXut  'yco  '-Trviyoixi^v. 

[Duplex  hie  est  peccatum.  Nam  Anapaestus  est  loco  Iambi,  et 
praeterea  TraA'  non  est  7raA«»  jam  din  sed  TraAi  rtirsiim,  lege  igitur 
TraAa*  y'  l7ryjyo/x>;y :  vel  propius  adhuc  ttuXoci  'yoo  'Tryjyoavjy.]  E 
Kust.  ed. 

1043.  (T  i'/jjo  fjJa-ov  Suidas  in  Ev&vg:  [et  sic  MS.  teste  Br.] 

1068.  lege  a  Wxjy  [et  sic  MS.] 

1071.  lege  <^v<Tiog:  vid.  Plut.  1045. 

1072.  lege  xut  hXrj^QYjg  : 

[Ut  taceam  orationem  per  t»  cum  interrogatione  inepte  hie  inter- 
rumpi,  metrum  ipsuni  non  constat.  Quare  repono  liji^ol^soo-ag  re 
x|t'  sA-^f9>]j.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

'  1079.  y?  TTSiSoixsvog  croj :  Olim  deleverat  B.  croi :  postea  delet  ys 
et  legit  7rj5ofx,eyo?[et  sic  MSS.  duo.] 

1095.  Versus  hie  et  sequens  ita  digerendi  sunt,  ut  przecedentibus 
respondeant.  Tovg  supv-jrcaiXTOvg'  toutov)  |  fouy  olS'  lyuj  xaxstvovl.^ 
E  Kust.  ed. 

1110.  In  Bas.  deest  fis,  quod  inseri  voluit  B.  vel  ys. 

1120.  lege  Trgocrx^TM  [vid.  ad  575.] 

1146.  IffiSayfxa^eiy  :  fo.  7r»9>]x/^e<y  t<  :  i.e.  mmmsculis  clelinire. 
Vid.  Eq.  883.  'm^-KKTiJ.oig  :  An  l7r»vl;wja»^£»v  vel  potius  uToflwTreyejv 
vid.  Achar.  639.  nam  Eustathius  [lA.  M.  p.  912=875.]  hunC 
locum  citans  habet  a7ro9aujxa?=jy.  vid.  Vesp.  6O8.  ubi  Suidas  in 
^ufTTJj  habet  £7rjSw7r£y(ray  pro  y7ro5«J7r£U(r«v.     [Vulgatum  tamen  reti- 
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«€re  voluit  Bentl.  scripsit  enim  in  folio  ad  calcem  libii]  ht  ya.^ 
u«ofiw7reDcrai  n  tov  SjSacrxaXov  ad  spectatores  vel  ad  se.  Sic  Eq. 
1 191 .  ad  se  :  et  Vesp.  983.  et  Thesm.  6.10.  ttoT  t/;  Tpevf/cTaj.  [Hsec 
dfio  proxima  loca,  quid  ad  rem  faciaut,  alii  fortasse  exponent.] 

1 149-   Suid.  in  UcaoKri  habet  Uaix^aa-iXeux  ttuioX^  :  vid.  supr.  727. 

1155.  Siiidas  in  'Icu  xAaere  habet  ag^tla.  et  Ipyacraicrfl' :  at  in 
'A^yoiict  aliter  ;  lege  ra^yjxia. 

1162.  In  Schol.  Zsuj  avoTog  S.yono  Nixo[ji,ayav  Ilava-civluv  [xcti 
'Arpsiouv'l  Suidas  in  Ava-ccvlav  habet  Zevg  voo-tou  ay=<  tov  lege  uyoi 
TOV  et  xar  'ATgei^civ. 

1177.  ofS' OT* :  lege  suttoisIv  vel  suvoelv:  vide  iufr.  1414.  vulga- 
tuirj  habet  Suid.  in  Tl  K&yag. 

1193.  Suid.  in  Oeasic  habet  ysvoiVTO. 

1205.  Suid.  in  i\^sv>jftsv»)v  et  'Ajji<po§s»(pogovg  legit  vst/ijo-jxsvo*,  i.  e. 
rs(rctipivu.evoi. 

1218.  Suid.  in 'j7reoy9g<a<r«j  vice  ys  jt^aAAov  habet  i^  ;^pyj(rayTa /x; 
rvsTv  'TrcuytxixTce. : 

121 9.  lege  svsKx:    Suid.  ouvexa  in  KXyjtb'jsiv. 

1228.  JU.S  abest  a  Bas.  quod  olim  inseruit  B.  postea  delevit. 

1243.  fo.  AaviKTTYjg  :  xct)  Zsvg  yeXolog  6iJi,vuiJ,ivoig  ;  ST.  Toig  sldo<nv* 
Ita  quideni  MS. 

1248.  uzolaojiiv  (Toi  :  fo.  /xo*  [et  sic  Br.  et  MSS.] 

1253.    OuK  cLv  u7rololy]g  Suid.  in  Ovk  av. 

1257.  post  fi>50"c<;   addit  cro<  Suid.  in  JJuqcuiicx.Ta.^o'Kr)  [et  sic  MS.] 

1299.  «7r4Sjw^s;j  :  fo.  u7ro?a^oc^sig  auToQ' :  vid.  Av.  1467.  Oon 
ccnoXi^oc^sig  :  \e\  a.7ro^fa(rng  (tuvtov  :  cctto  too  ^iwQslv  :  vid.  Vesp.  I96. 
'/29sT — a-avTOV  s\g  rryv  olxlav.  Immo  recte  habet  airo^iw^si;  :  quo- 
niam  6  luveicrTYjg  hie  Sjwxcov  erat,  Strepsiades  (piuycjov  t^v  S/x.t]v  :  sic  in 
Av.  1021.  ad  Metonem  Geonietiuni  oyx  aya/x?rp)jo-5i<  aavTov ; 

1302.  a^?'?  iTTJaAo;,  (o.a^oo  'cr  UittuKov  [fortasse  respexit  ad  Ach. 
1031.]  vel  «^:i?  ,•  sTnciXco:  sed  Schol.  hie  legebat  a^ao  u  eTn/SaXity 
Ut  patet  e  verbis  ejus  eni^aXc^v — a^w  (re : 

1307.  Iqacrhig  :  alii  l^acT^j  : 

1311.  lege  TooTovi : 

1316.  Comma  post  o\  et  particulam  t  delet  Seal,  [et  sic  Br.] 

3  326.  lege  aju-uvaSsrs  [et  sic  MS.  et  Kust.  in  Indice.] 

1348.    CTTg.    1393.  aVTKTTq. 

1353.  lege  to  Tuvlqog. 

[Versus  hie  non  respondet  suo  pari  in  Antistrophe  'AXT^  ouS' 
£g£/3*v9ot;$ :  quare  rescribo  X^|«,'  eo-r*  to  t  ocv^og.']  E  Kust.  ed. 

1356.  dele  ys  [et  sic  MS.] 

1362.  lege  0-' aga  t6titb(t^ui  [sic  MSS.  2.]  vel  <rs  TUTTTscrQal  re 
[probante  Porsono  Suppl.  Preef.  p.  xlv.] 

[Versus  hie  vitiosus  est :  sponda^us  enim  locum  trochcei  invasit. 
Lege  igitur  verbis  inversis. — ygriv  as  TVTrrscrQocl  re  xa».]  E  Kust.  ed. 

1370.  ii^\j<TTo(.Toy  habet  Suidas  [et  sic  Br.  e  Kust.] 
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ibid.  Citatur  Schol.  Hermog.  p.  391. 

1374.  dele  l^et  sic  MS.  Vat. 

1378.  lege  ^^eiSo/xso-fi'  e  Suid.  in ''Etto?  [et  sic  Kust.] 

[1392.  "  fo.  a7ro7rv*yojw,;vov  avrov  Vojejo-Sa  xaxKoiy."  Tyrwhittus 
in  Not.  MSS.] 

1399.  sTTOiv  deest  in  Bas.  supplet  B.  >JyMV  coUato  v.  supr.  357. 
[et  sic  duo  MSS.  teste  Porsono  ad  Med.  1314.] 

1403.  lege  tov  voiiv  fx^ovip  [probante  Br.] 

[Vides  hie  spond«um  loco  iambi  positum  esse ;  quod  ferri 
nequit.  Veite  igitur  verba  cum  ob  versum,  tum  ob  constructionis 
elegantiam — tov  vovv  (j-ovr}  Trpoo'si^ov.'j  E  Kust.  ed. 

1408.  lege  hUaiov  ov. 

1414.  lege  toS'  hrriv  [et  sic  Br.]  vel  adde  ys  post  sirnh^Trsp  [et 
sic  MS.] 

1419.  In  Schol.  post  xavuTrathvco  olim  inseruit  B.  y  lyw  :  pos- 
tea  TTaKiv  collato  Eq.  1096. 

1418.  Dele  personam  *=«.  [In  MS.  Elb.  hie  versus  Strepsiadae 
tiibutus,  sequens  Phidippidae,  teste  Harles.] 

1420.  lege  jw-aXXoy  et  dele  touj  ante  viovs.  [et  sic  MS.] 
1430.  lege  dU(psgov. 

1444.  lege  tj  S^  'x  tcutmv  jw,'  lirco^sX^Teis  [et  sic  MSS.  2.]  vel  ri 
Irj  ju,'  Ix  TwvS'  eTTW^sXijCTEij. 

[Ha^c  lectio  Ijc  toutwv  oopXvicrEi;  in  metruni  manifesto  peccat. 
Quare  rescribendum  est,  tj  Bjj  jw-'  Ih  twvS'  l^rwc^sX^o-sij.j  E  Kust.  ed. 

1447.  TauT«  y  ov  jU-o* :  lege  tuvt  ov  [et  sic  MS.] 

1464.  lege  tot'  woi/^yjv  Ala  toutovI. 

[Elegans  hujus  loci  sententia  plane  obfuscata  est  a  mendosa  lec- 
tione.  Ego,  inquit,  hoc  opinalus  sum,  (Dinum  scilicet  Jovem 
expulisse,)  propter  huncce  Dinum,  Quid,  malum,  sibi  hie  vult 
propter  Dinum  ?  Quis  sensus  ?  Lege  meo  periculo — uKK  kyaa  tot 
moixYiv  Ala.  towtovj  tov  Sjvov,  etc.  Id  est,  Sed  ego  stultus  tum  crede- 
bam  Jovem  esse  Dinum  liunc.  Hoc  pacto  sententia  loci  prorsus 
clara  est.]  E  Kust.  ed. 

1506, 7,  8;  9.  Bentl.  disponit  «',  y,  /3',  S',  et  legit  j«,<jteov9'  [et  sic 
MS.] 


ON  THE 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  ACCENTS, 

No.  w.— [Continued from '^o.i^T^i.  p.  86.] 

Whether  the  mode   of  denoting  quantity  by  accents  was  ever 
general  among  the  Latin  writers,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide. 
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As  we  find  accents  thus  employed  not  unfrequently  in  inscriptions, 
where  it  is  well  known  accentual  characters  are  generally  omitted, 
it  is  perhaps  fair  to  presume,  that  a  similar  system  of  accentuation 
prevailed  m  some  cotemporary  manuscripts.  In  my  preceding  ob- 
servations 1  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  acute 
accents  in  inscriptions,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  defend  the  use  of 
them  against  the  charges  of  novelty  and  absurdity,  rather  too  has- 
tily imputed  to  them  by  Dr.  Forster,  Lipsius,  and  other  eminent 
scholars.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  Latin  writers  never  had 
among  them  a  complete,  generally  received,  system  of  accentua- 
tion, such  as  has  been  established  in  Greek,  and  in  Hebrew,  and  ne- 
ver used  any  clmracters  expressive  of  tone,  except  the  grave  on  the 
final  syllable  of  oxytons  :  partly  because  the  uniformity  of  their 
language  did  not  require  it,  and  partly  from  an  aversion  in  the  Ro- 
man mind  to  these  niceties  and  refmements.  Arms,  more  than  let- 
ters ;  the  business  of  the  world,  more  than  the  studies  of  the  clo- 
set; suited  the  Koman  disposition.  The  Greeks  had  more  versa- 
tility of  talent,  and,  like  the  French,  were  a  nation  of  triflers,  and 
of  heroes. 

Another  criiic  has  been  as  severe  upon  the  placing  of  grave  ac- 
cents upon  adverbs,  as  Dr.  Foster  has  shown  himself  in  respect  to 
the  circumflex  on  the  final  a  in  the  ablative.  Cellarius  (Orthogra- 
phia  Lat.  vol.  i.  p.  128.)  thus  breaks  out,  "  Aiunt  patroni,  differ- 
entiae causa  fieri,  ut  adverbia  a  vocativis ;  ablativi  a  dativis  distin- 
guantur.  Sed  hens  boni  viri !  Si  sit  differentia;  caussa,  cur  additis 
etiam,  ubi  nullum  discrimen  faciendum  est,  neque  id  ullum  locum 
habet,  utpote  in  ben^, seepe,  ferme, rite,  ante,  atque,  tam,  tum,  tam^n, 
largiter  ?  Et  cur  adverbia  ab  vocativis  tanta  religione  discriminatis, 
qui  casus  szepe  in  magnis  libris  ne  semel  quidem  occurrit .'"  To 
understand  this  subject,  we  must  carry  our  ideas  back  to  former 
times;  and  to  the  state  of  ancient  orthography.  In  particular  wQ 
should  recollect,  that  the  long  E  final  in  timide  was  similar  in  pro- 
nunciation to  I  long,  and  therefore  might  easily  be  confounded 
with  masculine  genitives  singular,  and  nominatives  plural.  Thus, 
in  the  old  inscription  relating  to  L.  Cor.  Scipio,  we  find,  PLOl- 
RUME  CONSENTiONT,'  for  plurimi  consentiunt;  and  Quin- 
tilian  assures  us  (lib.  i.  c.  7.)  that  many  words,  now  written  with 
an  I,  were  written  in  the  Augustan  age  with  an  E,  as  sibe,  and 
quase.  In  the  san>e  manner  omnes  was  indifferent! v  written,  ei- 
ther omneis,  or  omnis,  and  all  three  forms  received  the  same 
pronunciation.  It  might  be  useful  therefore  to  distinguish  be- 
nigni  from  benigne  to  the  car  by  a  change  of  accent,  making 
the  last  an  oxyton,  and  assigning  to  it  a  grave  character,  after  the 

'  Orthographia  Lat.  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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Greek  manner;  for  though,  in  the  subsequent  improved  state  of  or- 
thography, benigni  and  benigne  were  sufficiently  distinguished  to  the 
eye,  yet  this  distinction  was  of  service  only  to  the  reader,  but  not 
to  the  hearer,  the  E  and  I,  however  different  in  character,  receiving 
the  same  pronunciation,  like  the  Greek  Eta  and  Iota  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  at  the  present  day.  I  will  observe,  that  there  might  be 
another  reason  for  marking  the  final  syllable  with  a  grave  in  this 
case,  independent  of  Greek  usage,  and  that  is,  that  an  acute  ac- 
cent might  have  been  mistaken  as  denoting  the  quantity  of  the  syl- 
lable, according  to  established  usage,  as  we  have  seen  above.  Here, 
therefore,  as  tone,  and  not  quantity,  is  intended  to  be  marked,  ano- 
ther character  has  very  properly  been  introduced.  In  later  times,  as 
the  language  grew  more  corrupt,  the  practice  of  accenting  adverbs 
terminating  in  E  became  more  necessary,  and  probably  morepreva-* 
lent.  For  the  jE  diphthong,  which  is  the  common  termination  of  so 
many  cases,  was,  during  the  barbarous  ages,  confounded  with  the  E 
long,  and  expressed  by  this  single  letter.  From  manuscripts  this 
orthography  found  its  way  into  the  first  printed  editions,  and  I  have 
now  before  me  a  Horace,  with  curious  cuts,  printed  at  Strasburgh, 
1492,  in  which  the  following  stanza  of  the  second  ode  of  the  first 
book  is  thus  written  : 

Piscium  et  summa  genus  hesit  ulmo, 

Nota  que  sedes  fuerat  columbis, 

Et  supeijecto  pavide  natarunt 

Equor2B  (52c)  dame. 
It  is  singular,  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  iE  diphthong  passed 
into  an  E  Jong,  the  short  E  assumed  the  form  of  the  M  dipiithong. 
We  have  an  instance  of  both  transformations  in  the  preceding  word, 
equorai  for  aequore.  Nor  is  this,  perhaps,  as  some  not  conversant 
in  these  trifles  might  take  for  granted,  a  blunder  of  the  printer,  for 
in  the  same  manner,  in  some  inscriptions,  VEN^VERE,  and  FiJ- 
NAERE  are  found  for  Venere  and  Funere.  So  in  Gudius  may  be 
found  AEA  for  ia,  AEORUM  foreorum,NOMINAE  fornomine, 
and  VENDAERAE  for  vendere,'  In  the  same  manner,  too,  the 
Greeks,  in  the  middle  ages,  represented  frequently  the  epsilon  by 
the  diphthong  a*,  as  I  have  shewn  in  a  former  paper,  (CV.  Jl.  vol.  i. 
p.  91.)  and,  as  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  manuscripts.  But 
although  the  long  E  sometimes  represents  AE,  and  AE  sometimes 
represents  the  short  E,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  all  three 
had  the  same  sound,  but  I  believe  that  AE,  and  its  representative 
E  long,  were  pronounced  differently  from  A  E,  the  representative  of 
E  short,  and  that  this  diphthong  had  a  double  power,  analogous  to 
the  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  our  own  defective  alphabet,  where  for 

>  See  Gudii  Inscriptiones,  p,  19S.  6,  and  Index, 
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instance  E  A  has  one  sound  in  break,  another  in  speak,  and  a  third  in 
bread.  The  old  Greek  alphabet  had  probably  the  same  defect,  and  it 
•was  not  so  much  to  distinguish  quantity,  as  to  distinguish  aii  existing 
difference  in  the  sound  of  the  vowels  E  and  O,  according  as  each  was 
long  or  short,  that  Eta  and  Omega  were  added  to  it.  The  other  doubt- 
ful vowels  had  the  same  sound,  whether  long  or  short,  and  differed 
only  as  to  time,  but  E  and  O  received  each  in  pronunciation,  as  long 
or  short,  a  difference  of  sound,  as  well  as  a  difference  of  time,  and 
therefore  required,  move  than  the  others,  to  be  distinguished  by  ap- 
propriate characters.  Between  the  E  final  in  pavide  the  vocative,  and 
pavidt^  the  adverb,  there  was  the  same  difference  as  between  the  Greek 
l/te  and  ejxv],  and  the  two  words  in  oral  delivery  were  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Latins,  although  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  they 
were  similar,  and  expressed  by  the  same  characters.  Indeed,  be« 
tween  pdvide  the  vocative,  and  pavide  the  adverb,  there  was  a  tre- 
ble difference  ;  that  is,  in  tone,  in  quantity,  and  in  the  sound  of  the 
final  vowel,  and  the  question  is,  Mhether  words  so  totally  un- 
like in  power  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  same  manner,  with- 
out any  note  of  distinction  ?  Between  pavidi,  and  pavide  the  ad- 
verb, there  seems  to  have  been  a  similarity  of  sound  as  to  the  final 
vowel,  which  may  account  for  the  frequent  substitution  of  one 
vowel  for  the  other,  but  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the  seat  of  the 
tone,  which  destroys  the  equivocation,  this  difference  was  usefully 
expressed  by  an  appropriate  notation.  On  the  final  syllable  of  ad« 
verbs,  therefore,  the  accent  has  been  placed,  because  the  tone  is 
really  there,  and  on  the  ablative  and  genitive  case,  such  as  fama, 
and  luctfis,  a  circumflex  has  been  placed,  to  remedy  a  defect  in  the 
Latin  alphabet,  which  made  one  letter  represent  two  powers.  By 
this  simple  contrivance  the  Latins  have,  in  effect,  added  two  letters 
to  their  alphabet,  and  have  arrived  at  the  same  end  which  the 
Greeks  proposed  to  themselves  by  the  invention  of  their  eta  and 
omega.  Those  who  admit  that  it  was  an  improvement  in  Greek 
orthography  to  distinguish  e[j,b  from  lix-tj,  and  oj  from  cig,  must  also 
allow  that  the  Latins  did  equally  well  to  distinguish  in  their  own  way, 
and  not  less  effectually,  fama  from  fama,  and  luctus  from  luctfis. 
That  this  practice  is  as  old  as  Quintilian's  time  is  clear  from  this 
passage;  cum  eadem  litera  nominativo  casu  brevis,  ablativo  longa  est, 
utrum  sequamur,  pleruinque  hac  nota  monendi  sumus.  l.i.  c.  7. 

What  the  particular  note,  or  apex,  used  for  this  purpose  might 
have  been,  whether  a  horizontal,  or  an  oblique  hne,  or  a  curve,  or 
a  point,  is  not  worth  a  single  thought.  If  we  are  satisfied  of  its 
office,  we  may  be  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  its  figure.  With 
respect  to  adverbs,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  ancients  accented 
them  on  the  last  syllable,  Cellarius  is  mistaken,  therefore,  when  he 
asserts  (p.  ISO,  Orthog.  Lat.)  Non  tetus  is  mos  in  adverbiis.     Oa 
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the  contrary,  Servius  has  this  note  upon  the  word,  pone  ;  post,  est 
adverbnim,  atque  ideo  ultima  s)llaba  habet  accentum.'  A  still 
greater  authority,  and  one  nearer  the  Augustan  age,  Quintilian  him- 
self, speaks  of  the  existence  of  these  adverbial  accents.  His  words 
are,  (i.  i.  c.  5.)  Ceteruni  jam  scio  quosdam  eruditos,  nonnullos 
etiam  grammaticos  sic  docere  ac  loqui,  ut  propter  qusedam  vocum 
discrimma,  verbum  interim  acuto  sonojlnia/it,  ut  in  iliis, 

Quaj  circum  littora,  circum 
Piscosos  scopulos — 

ne  si  gravem  posuerint  secundam,  circus  dici  videatur,  non  circuit- 
us.  Item^  quantum,  quale,  interrogantis  gravi ;  comparantis  acuto 
tenore  conclndiuit.  Quod  tamen  in  adverbiis  fere  solis,  ac  prono- 
minibus  vindicant;  in  ceteris  veterem  legem  sequuntur.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  seat  of  the  accents  was  in  adverbs  on  the  last 
syllable,  and  this  position  of  the  accent  being  irregular,  and  used 
merely  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  distin- 
guished by  some  accentual  character. 

To  the  question  of  Cellarius,  why  wq  do  not  distinguish  by  some 
note  the  datives  and  ablatives  plural,  terminating  alike  in  is  or  ibus, 
the  answer  is  very  plain.  There  is  not  the  smallest  difference  in 
these  cases  either  in  quantity,  in  tone,  or  in  the  sound  of  the 
letters,  but  a  perfect  identity,  and  if  any  ambiguity  should  be  oc- 
casioned by  it,  it  is  not  orthography  that  is  to  blame  for  it,  but  the 
language.  Orthography  does  its  duty,  and  all  that  can  be  expected 
of  it,  when  it  distinguishes,  by  appropriate  signs,  existing  differ- 
ences. On  the  other  hand,  that  orthography  is  jnstly  chargeable 
with  imperfection,  which  expresses  sounds  totally  or  partially  dif- 
ferent, by  the  same  characters.  Upon  the  whole  I  can  see  no  suffi- 
cient reason,  why  we  should  make  any  alterations  in  the  received 
use  of  the  accentual  marks  in  Latin  above  noticed,  but  think  that 
they  have  on  their  side,  not  only  custom,  but  utility.  I  do  not 
mean  to  contend  that  this  notation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
the  language  intelligible.  It  is  recommendation  enough,  that  it  is 
certainly  convenient,  and  abridges  the  labor  of  reading,  by  giving  a 
rapid  insight  into  the  context.  If  nothing  is  to  be  admitted  in 
orthography  but  what  is  necessary,  such  a  rule  would  bring 
back  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets  to  sixteen  letters,  and  would 
displace  at  once  all  the  inventions  of  stops,  distinctions  between 
words,  and  accents.  The  simplicity  of  ancient  times  was  unac- 
quainted with  these  helps  to  readers  ;  the  learned,  then,  however, 
were  able  to  read  without  them,  although  not  so  fast,  nor  so  confi- 
dently, as  we  do  with  them.     Distinction  is  to  letters,  what  group- 

»  ^n.  1.  ii.  V.  725, 
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ing  is  to  pictures.  It  relieves  the  eye  from  a  fatiguing  attention 
to  each  individual  letter,  and  enables  it  at  a  glance  to  comprehend  a 
whole  comma,  colon,  or  sentence. 

I  have  one  observation  more  to  make  on  Latin  Accents,  which 
I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  as  it  relates  to  a  point,  more  curious 
perhaps  than  useful,  and  as  such  I  should  have  omitted  it  altoge- 
ther, if  I  did  not  mean  to  apply  it  to  the  illustration  of  a  conjec- 
ture, that  1  5ihail  have  occasion  to  make  subsequently.  Priscian 
says  (in  Putschio,  977.)  Accentum  habent  pra'positiones  acutum 
in  fine,  tarn  apud  Graecos,  quam  apud  Latinos,  qui  tamen  cum 
aliis  legendo  in  gravem  convertilur,  nisi  praeposterd  proferantur. 
The  same  author  says  in  the  page  preceding,  Sciendum  autem 
qu6d  omnia  adverbia,  quae  solent  casibus  adjungi,  Romani  artiuni 
Scriptores  inter  prifpositiones  posuerunt,  et  gravantur  m  omni- 
bus syllabis.  That  is  to  say ;  adverbs,  used  as  prepositions, 
are  Oxytons,  and,  as  such,  having  the  grave  accent  marked  on  the 
last  syllable,  and  implied  in  the  precedmg  syllables,  are  grave  in 
all  s}llables.  Donatus  cited  by  Priscian  (in  Putschio,  977.)  is 
made  to  say.  Separatee  praepositiones  acuuntur,  conjinictff.  vero  casi- 
bus aut  loquelis  vim  suam  saepe  comniutant,  et  graves  fiunt.  In 
another  place  Priscian  says,  (lb.  9^^1-)  Sciendum,  quod  Qui, 
qiiando  pro  interrogativo  vel  inlinito,  id  est,  pro  Quis,  ponitur,  cir- 
cumflectitur  ;  Quando  autem  pro  relaiivo,  acuitur  ji?er  se  ,•  in  lec- 
tione  vero  gravatur.  Similiter  obliqui  casus  generalem  accentuum 
regulam  servant,  quando  sunt  infinita,  vel  interrogativa  :  quando 
vero  reiativa,  acuuntur  per  se  ;  in  lectione  gravantur  per  omnes 
syllabas.  At  a  later  period  Alcuinus  (in  Putschio,  213f).)  says  the 
same  thing,  Prajpositiones  habent  acutum  accentum  in  tine  tarn 
apud  Greecos,  quam  apud  Latinos;  qui  tamen  in  gravem  semper 
vertitur.  If  I  understand  the  several  preceding  passages  right, 
they  signify,  that  prepositions,  when  by  themselves,  i.  e.  alone,  and 
not  in  context  with  other  words^  have  an  acute  accent  on  the  final 
syllable,  but  that  this  acute  accent  is  converted  into  a  grave,  when 
the  pre))ositions  are  in  context,  and  occur  in  reading.  This  con- 
version, however,  is  a  conversion  merely  of  the  sign  and  character, 
and  does  not  at  all  affect  the  pronunciation.  The  final  syllable 
has  still  an  acute  tone,  but  borrows  the  character  of  the  grave 
accent.  On  this  matter  1  shall  have  occasion  to  dilate  farther 
presently.  When  the  prepositions  are  used  preposterously,  or 
postpositively,  and  suffer  what  the  Greeks  call  an  anastrophe,  then 
Priscian  informs  us  (lb.  977-)  the  monosyllables  are  exhibited 
with  an  acute,  and  the  dissyllables  with  an  acute  penultimate. 
Charisius  (in  Putschio,  207-)  confirms  the  rule  and  gives  an  exam- 
ple. Ante,  Post,  Penes,  etc.  nunc  pra^ponuntur  casibus,  nunc 
tnuiato  accentu  subjunguntur,  ut  ante  ilium,  ilium  ante.  In  this 
case  ant^  ilium  wa^  expressed  by  a  grave  on  the  final  sellable  of 
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the  preposition,  but  ilium  ante  had  no  accent  at  all,  that  is,  no 
accent  expressed.  The  last  i\nte  being  used  postpositively  has  its 
accent  changed,  and  is  restored  to  its  regular  accent  on  the  penul- 
tima.  This  regular  accent  the  Latins  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  by  any  notation,  and  with  the  Latin  Grammarians 
therefore  the  Regular  Accent,  and  'No  Accent,  are  synonymous. 
Generally  speakmg,  too,  an  acute  accent  in  Latin,  unless  other- 
wise explained,  signifies  an  ordinary  acute,  regularly  placed,  and 
a  grave  accent  signifies  a  final  acute.  Thus,  Diomedes  (in  Put- 
schio  448)  speaking  of  soloecisms,  says,  Quartus  decimus  (SolcE- 
cismus)  fit  per  immutationem  accentfis,  taliter  ut  si  quis  adverbium 
loci,  ubi,  quod  est  positum  pro  adverbio  teniporis,  acuU  pronun- 
ciet  et  ita  fiet  locale,  cum  debeat  esse  temporale,  ut  est  in  iilo 
versu,  Inde  ubi  venere  ad  fauces  grave  olentis  Averni.  Ubi  enim 
graviter  legendum  est;  quoniam  significat  postquam.  That  is 
ubi,  zvithout  any  accentual  character,  regularly  acuted  on  the  first 
syllable,  signifies  zvhere,  but  ubi  with  a  final  acute,  expressed  by 
a  grave,  signifies  when.  An  attention  to  this  pohit  will  aflFord  us 
a  key  to  a  dark  passage  in  Servius,  which  seems  at  first  sight  very 
extraordinary.  It  is,  where  he  asserts,  that  Pone,  verbum,  nullum 
habet  accentum,  tamen  in  ultima  habet  accentum,  ciini  significat 
retro.  Virg.  iEn.  iii.  v.  3.  Now  every  body  knows,  that  Pone, 
in  the  Imperative  Mood,  according  to  the  general  rule,  has  an 
acute  accent  on  the  penultimate.  When  Servius  says,  therefore, 
that  this  w^ord  has  no  accent,  he  means  only  that  it  requires 
no  accentual  mark,  it  being  a  custom  with  the  Latins,  of  his  age 
at  least,  not  to  express  the  ordinary  and  regular  acute  accents,  but 
only  the  final  acute,  which,  in  conformi1;y  with  the  Greek  Proto- 
type, they  expressed  by  the  character  of  the  grave.  Victorinus  (in 
Putschio,  p.  1943.)  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  variation  in  accent 
between  Pone  the  verb,  and  Pone  the  adverb.  He  says,  Adver- 
bium, Pone,  posteriore  acutum  recipit  accentum,  ne  sit  verbum. 
Now  if  Pone,  used  as  a  verb,  had  no  accent,  but  v\'as  grave  in  both 
syllables,  it  would  have  been  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  Pone 
the  adverb,  whether  the  accent  of  the  latter  were  on  the  ultimate  or 
penultimate.  But  if  Pone  the  verb  was  accented  regularly,  that 
is  on  the  penultimate,  then  we  see  the  propriety  of  accenting  Pone 
the  adverb  irregularly  on  the  last  syllable  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction. 

So  when  Diomedes  says  (in  Putschio,  449-)  Si  Post  ad- 
verbium cum  gravi  pronuncietur  accentu  erit  Praspositio,  si 
acuto  erit  Adverbium,  we  must  not  suppose  that  Post  in 
the  latter  case  had  any  accentual  mark  whatever.  Indeed  in 
monosyllables,  there  was  no  distuKtion,  except  in  notation,  be- 
tween them,  when  used  as  adverbs,  or  as  prepositions.  As  we 
have  the  authority  of  Diomedes  (lb.  425.)  that  Gravis  per  se  nun- 
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quam  consistere  in  ullo  verbo  potest,  we  are  sure,  that  Post  the 
acl\erl»,   and    Vbst  the    preposition,  were  similar  in  pronunciation,- 
that  is,  were   both  acute,  and  that  the  ditference   of  notation  was 
inteniied  only  as  an  aid  to  the  sense,  and  as  a  guide   to   the  eye  in 
reading. 

Tl  he  difference  therefore  between  Post  the  adverb,  and  P6st 
the  preposition,  is  perfectly  orthographical,  perceptible  to  the 
eye  in  reading,  but  not  perceptible  to  the  ear  in  |5ronun- 
ciation,  jNor  does  the  expression  {promincielur)  in  the  cita- 
tion from  Diomedes  oppose  this  conclusion,  for  pronuncietur 
here  is  used  in  the  primitive  general  sense  of  declaration,  and 
a  grave  accent  expressed  is  always  considered  as  an  acute,  and 
no  where  directed  to  be  spoken  with  a  grave  tone.  But  if  it 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  latter  sense,  it  then  means  that  the  prepo- 
sition is  incorporated,  and  made  one  with  the  substantive  fol- 
lowing, and  becomes  on  this  account  really  grave  and  deprived 
of  accent,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  compounds  postpono, 
posthabeo.  This  mode  of  uniting  the  preposition  to  tlie  substan- 
tive, sometimes  occurs  in  manuscripts,  as  in  Montfaucon's  Pala^o- 
graphia,  P.  274.  we  find  vgog  Traiilov,  as  it  were  one  word,  for  tt^oj 
Trailiov,  Trgog  touc  ^sov;,  and  >iuTa.  (xaqxa.  In  some  manuscripts,  too, 
I  have  found  the  article  unaccented  in  the  oblique  cases,  and  sus- 
pect, that  it  was  intended  to  be  united  in  pronunciation  with  the 
substantive  or  noun  immediately  following.  Upon  this  principle 
I  account  for  the  omission  of  the  accent  on  the  article  raj  in  the 
line  before  mentioned, 

c/3j  ev  rro<^ov  ^ovKsvjxu  rag  nroXXac  ^sipag  viKoL.  ' 

Parallel  instances  of  this  omission  may  be  found  in  Montfaucon's 
Palieographia,  P.  2l6.  If  therefore  the  line  above  mentioned  be 
not  genuine,  as  some  suspect,  but  a  mere  modern  forgery,  it  is  at 
least  the  forgery  of  one,  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  the  peculiarities 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  unless  indeed  the  omission  of  the  accent 
here  be  purely  accidental. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Henry  Stephens,  and  most  modern  editors 
of  dictionaries,  transgress  the  rule  above  given  by  Priscian  and 
others,  and  print  prepositions,  such  as  Post,  Cum,  Circum,  etc. 
without  accents,  but  the  same  words,  used  adverbially,  with  a  final 
grave  accent.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  ancient  usage,  but  an- 
swers as  well  the  purpose  intended,  which  is  to  remove  equivoca- 
tion. Orthographia  consuetudini  servit,  ideoque  ssepe  mutata  est, 
is  a  remark  of  the  judicious  Quintilian, '  that  may  serve  to  reconcile 
us  to  what  we  now  find  established,  and  to  moderate  the  zeal  of 
scholars  about  these  niceties,  not  to  call  them  puerilities.  In  these 
matters  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  too  much  negligence,  or  too 
much  diligence  is  most  reprehensible. 

*  L.  i.  c.  7. 
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Having  in  the  preceding  pages  treated  of  tlie  nature  of  accents 
in  general,  of  the  invention  and  introduction  of  accentual  nutation, 
and  of  the  application  of  the  Greek  accentual  characters  among  the 
Latins,  to  other  purposes  than  that  of  denoting  tone  merely,  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  \\hole  by  re- 
storing to  Greek  accentual  notation  a  neglected,  but  peculiar,  and 
once  most  useful  office.  If  my  conjectures  be  well  founded,  they 
will  'explain  two  points  in  Greek  orthography,  which  have  not 
hitherto  received  a  satisfactory  explanation ;  I  mean,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  lene  spirit,  and  the  representation  of  the  final  acute  in 
Oxytons  by  the  grave  accent.  The  only  circumstance,  that  makes 
me  at  all  doubtful,  \\hether  I  am  in  the  right  course,  is  my  inabi- 
lity to  vouch  the  authority  of  any  ancient  grammarian  in  my  favor, 
and  to  make  him  the  guide  and  companion  of  my  pursuit.  When 
I  differed  from  Hephoestion  and  his  followers  on  the  subject  of 
rhythm  and  metres,  1  felt  myself  confident  in  the  support,  which  I 
derived  to  my  principles,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  and  Quiutilian.  If  I  have  driven,  as  I  do  not  doubt,  the 
fallacious  and  absurd  system  of  Hcpheestion  from  the  field,  it  is 
under  their  aegis  that  1  have  obtained  the  triumph.  But  the 
silence  of  Greek  grammarians  on  the  theory  of  orthography,  is  not 
perhaps  so  formidable  as  it  appears  at  first ;  for  to  the  ancient 
grammarians  the  different  offices  of  accentual  marks  were  from 
daily  use  too  well  known,  and  too  evident  to  need  explanation ; 
and  in  subsequent  ages,  the  grammarians  were  more  intent  to  teach 
the  practice  of  orthography,  such  as  they  received  it,  than  to  inquire 
into  the  reasons  of  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  instructed 
from  father  to  son  to  put  a  dot  over  the  letter  i,  but  are  seldom  or 
ever  informed,  that  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  prevent  that  confusion,  which  would  otherwise  happen  in 
many  words,  such  as  minimum,  nimium,  etc,  from  the  similarity  of 
this  letter  to  the  perpendicular  lines  in  u,  m,  and  11.  On  this  ac- 
count the  silence  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  lene,  and  final  grave,  does  not  so  much  dismay  me,  especially 
seeing  that,  if  they  do  not  favor  my  position,  neither  is  there  any 
thin<y  in  them  to  gainsay  it.  These  therefore  I  am  intitled  to  con- 
sider as  a  sort  of  neutrals  on  the  occasion.  With  respect  to  modern 
grammarians,  the  field  of  conjecture  is  open  alike  to  all,  and  allow- 
ing to  them  much  merit  for  their  successful  researches  into  many 
other  properties  of  the  Greek  language,  I  will  yet  venture  to  ask, 
whether  any  thing  hitherto  advanced  by  them  on  the  present  sub- 
ject be  at  all  convincing  and  satisfactory  ?  All  that  I  now  desire,  is, 
that,  if  my  doctrine  is  capable  of  affording  an  answer  to  every  exist- 
ing difficulty,  it  may  be  admitted  as  probable,  until  some  other  per- 
son can  discover  a  more  full  and  easy  solution. 
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The  reason  then  of  introducing  the  Lene  Spirit,  and  the  Final 
Grave  Accent,  has  to  my  belief  no  other  foundation,  than  to  dis- 
tinguish words  in  context,  and  to  mark  their  beginning  and  ending. 
To  understand  this  scheme,  and  to  enter  fully  into  its  merit,  we  must 
recollect,  that  in  the  Homeric  age,  and  to  a  much  later  period,  all 
Manuscripts  were  written  in  capitals,  not  only  without  any  division 
of  words  into  colons,  and  periods,  but  also  without  any  division  of 
letters  into  words,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  found  existing  to 
this  day  in  ancient  Inscriptions. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  confusion,  that  such  a  mode  of  writing 
must  have  made,  and  how  much  time  and  pains  were  required  to 
enable  persons  to  read  under  such  disadvantages.  The  great  diffi- 
culty of  reading  made  it  necessary  for  authors  to  be  very  attentive 
to  the  just  disposition  of  words,  so  as  to  make  their  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  evident.  On  this  account  perhaps  it  is,  that 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  oldest  Greek  writers,  are  generally  the  least 
obscure.  Aristotle  finds  fault  with  Heraclitus  for  a  defect  in  this 
particular,  and  declares,  that  it  is  a  labor  to  read  and  divide  rightly 
his  writings.  Tot  ' HgaKXelTou  liacrri^ui  'ipyov.  '  '\  he  task  of  reading 
was  so  irksome,  that  men  of  rank  and  fortune  had  always  in  their 
family  readers  by  profession.  Thus  Cornelius  Nepos  in  his  life  of 
Atticus  informs  us,  that  Atticus  kept  boys,  that  were  able  scholars, 
and  excellent  readers,  as  part  of  his  household.  In  ea  (familia)  erant 
pueri  literatissimi,  Anagnostae  optimi.  Cicero  too  gives  us  the 
name  of  one  of  his  readers,  and  speaks  of  his  loss  in  terms  of  regret. 
Mehercule  eram  in  scribendo  conturbatior ;  nam  puer  festivus, 
Anagnostes  noster,  Sositheus  decesserat,  meque  plus  quam  servi 
mors  debere  videbatur  commoverat !  ^ 

The  very  terms  expressive  of  the  art  of  reading  indicate,  how  la- 
borious it  was  originally.  For  avayjvojo-xgjv  is  to  know  o//e  by  one, 
that  is,  letter  after  letter,  legere  is  to  pick  out,  and  the  English 
word  to  read  is  to  divide.  We  have  vestiges  of  this  old  sense  of 
the  word  in  the  common  expression  to  be  rid  of  any  one,  that  is, 
to  be  separated  from  him ;  in  rotten,  that  is,  separated,  disunited, 
having  its  parts  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  in  the  Ridings,  that  is,  the 
shires,  or  divisions,  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  trivial  Proper  Names, 
Red-lands,  Red-house,  Red-lane,  Red-hoarne,  Red-bridge,  Rad- 
ley,  Rat-c/iff,  Rid-borongh,  now  miscalled  Bid-bo? oiigh,  etc.  These 
names  have  no  relation  to  the  color  Red,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed, 
and  the  great  Camden^  rejects  this  vulgar  notion,  but  does  not  give 
us  a  better.  They  will  only  be  found,  all  of  them,  intelligible 
and    appropriate,    if     understood     in    the    sense    of     boundary, 

»  Rhet.   L.  iii.  c.  4.       ^  Ad  Atticum.  L.  i.  11. 
^  Britannia,  p.  358,  and  Redbome  in  Index. 
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or  division.  The  town  o(  liead/ng,  is  no  other  than  the  Devizes, 
to  borrow  a  Latin  synonyme,  or  frontier  town,  on  the 
boundary  of  two  counties,  and  anciently  of  two  kingdoms  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy. ' 

But  to  return  to  the  point,  from  which  I  have  rambled,  the  ori- 
ginal labor  of  reading,  I  will  here  set  forth  some  of  the  contriv- 
ances for  the  abridgment  of  it,  which  time  and  experience  gradu- 
ally introduced.  It  has  been  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  persevering 
struggles  against  inveterate  custom,  that  the  art  of  reading  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  perfection.  The  consideration  of  the  steps, 
by  which  it  has  advanced,  is  not  only  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  may 
serve  to  inflame  our  gratitude  towards  our  predecessors,  who  have 
from  time  to  time  by  repeated  efforts,  and  by  the  most  judicious 
and  simple  means,  contrived  to  render  at  last  easy  and  familiar  an 
art  of  all  others  the  most  extensively  useful  and  engaging. 

Jt  is  a  prevalent  notion,  that  poetry  preceded  prose,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  assistance,  that  nieasured  lines  give  to  the  memory, 
and  that  for  this  reason  all  ancient  apophthegms  and  moral  precepts 
were  delivered  in  metre.  This  undoubtedly  is  true,  but  perhaps 
another  and  as  strong  a  reason  for  the  general  use  of  verses  was  to 
assist  the  eye  in  readmg.  By  this  means  at  least  the  continuation  of 
writing  was  broken  at  certain  intervals  into  parts,  and  a  considerable 
relief  and  sort  of  pause  afforded  to  the  stretch  of  the  reader's 
^attention. 

This  was  found  so  great  a  convenience,  that  prose-wi  iters  adopt- 
ed it,  and  wrote  their  words  verse-like,  (a-Ti^Yjgaig)  allotting  a  sepa- 
rate line  to  every  colon,  or  comma  of  a  period.  Examples  of  this 
mode  of  writing  may  be  found  in  Montfaucon's  Palseographia,  p. 
217.  But  this  mode  of  writing  must  have  added  very  considerably 
to  the  expense  of  manuscripts,  and  have  occasioned  a  great  con- 
sumption of  parchment  or  other  materials,  a  whole  line  frequently 
comprising  only  a  comma,  consisting  of  one  or  two  words. 

A  subsequent  invention  was  that  of  the  Paragraphe,  or  side-wri- 
ting, so  styled,  because  it  was  a  stop,  either  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
concluding  letter  of  a  sentence,  as  at  present,  or  perhaps  out  of  the 
text  in  the  margin.  Devices  of  this  latter  kind  may  be  seen  nt 
Montfaucon's  Palaeographia,  p.  27,  and  29.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  character  or  the  mode  of  employing  it,  there  is  no  doubt, 

'  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  Xsysiv  in  Greek,  and  reden  in  German, 
have  experienced  the  same  fate,  and  are  never  used  in  the  sense  of  rending, 
but  always  simply  to  speak.  Our  Teutonic  brethren,  the  Germans,  Dutch, 
and  Danes,  express  reading  by  tlie  word,  lesen,  leezen,  and  lase  respectively, 
a  word,  which  we  never  use  in  this  its  figurative  sense,  but  retain  in  its  pri- 
mitive sense  of  leasing  or  gathering. 
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that  the  paragraphe  was  used^  as  a  species  of  stop,  in  the  time  of 
j\ristotle,  and  as  such  it  is  mentioned  by  him  in  a  passage  cited 
before,  No.  xxt.  p.  78.  Stops  are  hkewise  found  in  the  Ehan 
Inscriptiijn.     [See  the  present  No.  p.  348.] 

It  is  evident,  that  the  preceding  helps  to  reading,  however  use- 
ful, applied  only  to  the  division  of  sentences,  but  still  left  all  the 
words  compiehended  within  the  colons,  and  commas,  without  any 
distinction.  To  remedy  this,  various  schemes  were  adopted.  Some- 
times a  stigma,  or  point,  was  put  after  every  word,  as  is  common  in  many 
old  Inscriptions.  Sometimes,  three  points  were  placed  in  a  perpen- 
dicular Ihie  after  each  word.  See  Montfaucon's  Palaeogr.  p.  135 
and  138.  It  would  be  thought  tedious  by  many  to  enumerate  all 
the  devices  invented  for  this  purpose,  and  the  curious  may  be  refer- 
red for  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  them  to  the  Orthographia 
Latina  of  Cellarius,  by  Harles,  Vol.  I.  p,  132.  J  will  only  observe 
that  as  these  characters  were  introduced  merely  to  point  out  the  end 
of  each  word,  they  are  consequently  omitted  in  general  as  unneces- 
sary at  the  end  of  a  line.  But  I  will  mention  one  mode  of  marking 
the  final  syllable,  or  end  of  words,  as  it  is  particularly  illustrative 
of  my  view  of  the  use  of  accents,  and  as  Cellarius  has  very  much 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented  the  matter. 

It  is  the  placing  of  an  accentual  character  at  the  final  syllable 
of  each  word.  Cellarius,  p.  127,  produces  from  Gruterus,  p.  609, 
the  following  inscription,  which,  in  imitation  of  Cellarius,  I  will  also 
transcribe  in  small  characters. 

M'.  Aurelius  Aug'g.   Lib.  Secundiis 

Se  vivus  fecit  sibi  et  Cisliae'  Marcellinae' 

Conjugi  sanctissinize',  et  Secundo  fil. 

Dulcissimo,  etc. 
Cellarius  then  expostulates  in  this  manner,  Quid  opus  accentibus 
in  cunctis  prope   ultimis  brevibus  aque  ac  longis  ?    Quae  ratio  ex- 
cogitari  potest  i'    An  Tonus  semper  in  eam  syllabam   rejiciendus  ? 
Liepte.     Sic  tamen  ineptire  lapicidis  et  opificibus  libuit. 

This  is  rather  unfair  dealing  with  the  poor  Stonecutters.  They 
have  first  a  design  gratuitously  imputed  to  them,  and  then  they  are 
blamed  for  it,  as  if  it  really  was  theirs.  Now  the  foregoing  accent- 
ual marks  have  not  the  smallest  reference  to  tone,  and  it  is  Cellarius 
himself,  that  commits  an  error,  in  supposing  otherwise.  1'he 
Stonecutters  intended  nothing  more  by  the  introduction  of  them 
than  to  denote  what  others  did  by  other  marks,  the  final  syllable, 
and  as  they  employed  the  point,  that  was  used  frequently  by  others 
after  each  word,  for  another  purpose,  namely  to  mark  the  abbrevi- 
ated words,  Aug'g.  Lib.  etc,  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
some  other  mark  to  denote  the  final  syllable.  We  have  seen  the 
same  thing  done  in  the  words,  Sibl  et  suis,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
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See  before,  No.  xxi.  p.  80.  In  their  choice  o( tfiis  mark  the  Stone- 
cutters are  not  more  reprehensible  certainly  than  their  Brethren,  who 
have  used  fig-leaves,  flowers,  crooks,  intersticious  letters,  and  other 
fanciful  devices  for  the  same  purpose,  and  yet  have  never  been  bla- 
med for  so  doing.  I  will  admit  that  all  these  contrivances,  (most  of 
which  were  never  adopted  by  Gieek  Scribes,  or  Carvers,  and  occur 
only  in  Latin  Manuscripts,  and  inscriptions)  are  more  or  less  excep- 
tionable. For,  if  the  point  at  the  end  of  every  word  distin- 
guished most  clearly  one  word  from  another,  yet  this  distinction  was 
not  obtained,  but  at  the  expense  of  another  distinction  equally  useful, 
namely  that  of  sentences,  and  their  members,  to  which  the  point  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  appropriated.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  the  acute  accent,  which,  when  used  to  characterize  the  final 
syllable,  is  made  to  forego  an  ofiice  equally  useful  and  common,  that 
of  characterizmg,  as  we  have  seen  before,  the  quantity  of  syllables 
long  by  nature. 

1  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  obsolete  modes  of  notation,  be- 
cause an  intmiacy  with  them,  and  with  the  embarrassments  which 
our  precursors  had  to  overcome,  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate to  the  full  value  the  present  condition  of  Orthography,  highljr 
improved  as  it  is  in  all  that  relates  to  the  art  of  punctuation. 

But  the  most  efficacious,  and  the  most  simple  mode  of  dividing 
-words,  without  interfering  with  the  established  punctuation  of 
periods,  colons,  and  commas,  and  without  overloading  the  page 
with  characters,  was  that  invented,  about  200  years  before  the 
Christian  a?ra,  by  Aristophanes  the  Grammarian;  the  Father,  by 
universal  consent,  of  spirits  and  accents. 

One  object  of  accents  is,  as  is  well  known,  to  mark  the  tones 
(which  in  the  Greek  Language,  the  reverse  in  this  respect  of  the 
monotonous  Latin,  were  too  diversified  to  be  comprised  in  a  few 
simple  rules,  that  might  be  carried  always  in  the  head)  and  another 
object,  equally  evident  in  practice,  although  never  once  to  my  know- 
ledge inculcated  either  by  ancient  or  modern  grammarians,  is,  in 
conjunction  with  the  spirits,  to  distinguish  words  one  from  another, 
when  written  in  context,  that  is,  their  beginning  and  ending.  It  is 
the  peculiar  merit  of  this  invention,  that  accents  are  thus  made  sub- 
servient to  the  double  purpose  of  marking  the  tones,  and  also  the 
final  syllable. 

To  effect  this  purpose,  Oxytons  were  marked  with  a  grave,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  final  acute,  nor  is  it  more  extraordinary, 
that  the  Greeks  should  have  two  characters  for  the  same  accent, 
than  that  they  should  have  two  characters  for  the  letter  sigma,  one 
common,  and  the  other  final.  The  same  reason,  namely  to  mark 
the  end  of  words,  which  induced  the  Greek  Scribes  to  adopt  the 
final  sigma,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  grave,  or,  as  I  shall 
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hereafter  take  the  liberty  of  calling  it,  the  final  acute.  The  Jews 
for  a  similar  reason  have  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  Alphabet 
no  less  than  five  finals.  In  Arabic,  and  other  Oriental  tongues, 
the  finals  are  more  numerous. 

Besides  the  final  acute,  Aristophanes  introduced  the  lene  and 
the  aspirate  to  mark  the'  beginning  of  words.  The  lene  was  intro- 
duced for  this  single  piw  pose,  and  is  merely  an  initial  sign,  while 
the  aspirate  is  not  only. an  initial  sign,  but  an  initial  letter.  Such 
is  the  power  of  elucidation  sometunes  in  names  only,  that,  if  the 
two  spirits  had  been  called  the  initial  lene,  and  the  initial  aspirate, 
the  whole  mystery,  which  has  been  so  long  permitted  to  envelope 
a  plain  matter,  would  never  have  existed.  After  this  explanation,  I 
flatter  myself,  it  has  already  vanished  and  exists  no  longer.  Jt  is 
astonishing  that  a  truth  so  near  the  surface  should  have  remained 
so  long  in  concealment,  but  there  have  been  cabalists  in  Greek,  as 
well  as  in  Hebrew,  to  whom  broad  day-light  is  less  welcome  and 
less  favorable  than  the  solemn  majesty  of  darkness. 

By  the  united  aid  of  the  final  acute,  and  the  initial  spirits,  the 
great  desideratum  in  ancient  Orthography,  the  ready  distribution 
of  letters  into  words,  was  in  a  great  measure  supplied. 

Thus  wherever  a  final  acute,  or  initial  spirit  occurred,  the  ending 
or  beginning  of  the  words  was  defined  to  a  certainty.  In  other 
places  the  introduction  of  accents,  although  it  did  not  determine 
the  final  syllable,  yet  greatly  assisted  to  the  same  end,  and  reduced 
all  hesitation  to  a  very  narrow  compass,  that  is  in  all  cases,  to  one 
of  two  syllables.  For  invariably  an  acute  was  placed  either  on  the 
penultimate,  or  antepenultimate,  and  a  circumflex  either  on  the 
ultimate  or  penultimate,  so  that  the  occurrence  of  one  or  the  other 
indicated  an  approach  thus  near  to  the  conclusion  of  the  word. 

A  close  attention  therefore  to  the  accentual  marks  was  a  neces- 
.sary  guide  to  the  reader,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  previous  to  the 
excellent  later  invention  of  leaving  a  space  between  each  word, 
the  reader's  eye  must  have  been  constantly  kept  upon  the  accents 
and  spirits.  Indeed,  whoever  at  this  day  even  wishes  to  read  ancient 
manuscripts  with  ease  and  certainty  must  still  read  them  in  the 
same  way,  and  not  attend  to  any  other  division  of  the  letters.  To 
read  them  as  well,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  did,  we  must  abandon, 
as  much  as  possible,  our  own  method,  and  transport  ourselves 
into  theirs.  T  he  Greek  scribes  intending  that  their  copies  should 
be  read  by  accents,  and  concluding  that  these  alone  afix)rd  a  suffi- 
cient clue  to  the  reader,  are  most  negligent  in  the  combination  of 
letters,  to  a  degree  of  apparently  wanton  perversion.  It  would  be 
easy  to  collect  innumerable  instances  of  their  gross  negligence  in 
this  respect,  if  that  indeed  can  be  justly  called  so,  which  produces 
no  confusion  to  those  who  read  in  the  way  the  copyists  intended, 
that  is,  by  accents  and  spirits,  and  by  these  only.     1  will  produce 
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but  one  instance  from  Montfaucon's   Pal^eographia,  p.  282.     The 
following  text  may  be  found  there  connected  in  this  manner  ; 

To  a  reader  solely  accustomed  to  printed  books,  and  consequently 
for  the  most  part  regardless  of  accents,  which  he  considers  as  the  edi- 
tor's or  printer's  concern,  rather  than  his  own,  the  line  above 
written  appears  to  consist  of  no  more  than  four  words,  and  nmst  be 
sufficiently  enigmatical.  I  will  now  clothe  the  same  text  with  ac- 
cents and  spirits,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  and  let  it  be  read  and  di- 
vided by  these,and  the  chaos  of  letters  is  rendered  perfectly  iuminousj 

TTPoaQslvailTriTrl    yiXikhx.   vuvtov    Tri^p/uvsva, 

Now  to  an  eye  intent  only  on  the  accents  and  spirits,  the  circum- 
flex on  the  first  word  demonstrates,  that  it  is  either  a  dissyllable  or 
trisyllable.  But  that  it  is  here  the  trisyllable,  7rpoj-5:Tv«<,  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  initial  iene,  which  succeeds,  without  any  inteivening  ac- 
cent. For  the  rule  is  invariable  and  convertible,  that  there  are  as 
many  words  as  accents,  and  as  many  accents  as  words.  Nor  do  the 
enclitics  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  since  when  the  accent  of  the 
eticlitic  is  preserved  on  the  preceding  word,  as  in  dovXog  <rou,  the 
enclitic  and  its  principal  make  two  words,  Sou  Koa-crov,  and  when  its 
accent  coalesces  with  that  of  the  preceding  word,  the  enclitic  and  its 
principal  make  together  but  one  word,  as  in  Qeog-fYjo-i.  Whether, 
when  the  accent  is  neither  preserved,  nor  coalesces,  we  ought  to 
write  osa-TrOTYjv  ts,  voaotc  rs,  l<Ssva»  t»,  or  with  Lascaris,  8£(r7roT»)V 
T£,  vo|a,o<j  T£,  siUvui  T;,'  that  is,  to  consider  the  enclitics  so  placed, 
as  forming  one  word  with  their  principal,  or  as  distinct  independent 
Vv'ords,  is  a  question,  that  can  only  be  determined  by  a  revisal  of 
the  whole  doctrine  of  enclitics,  which  is  at  present  very  much  ob- 
scured, and  sometimes  contradictory,  and  requires  a  separate 
discussion  in  order  to  be  put  on  a  more  sure  and  intelligible 
basis. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  dissection  of  the  text  before  us,  ac- 
cording to  its  accents  and  spirits,  it  is  clear,  that  the  initial  Iene 
and  final  acute  on  sVi  determine  both  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
this  word.  Tij\  is  demonstrated  to  be  a  monosyllable  by  the  final 
acute  immediately  succeeding  a  final  acute,  and  the  horizontal  line 
denotes  an  abbreviation  for  t^v.  The  beginning  of  the  next  word  is 
equally  demonstrated  by  the  initial  aspirate,  and  as  only  one  accent 
occurs  before  the  recurrence  of  an  initial  Iene,  all  that  intervenes, 
having  only  one  accent,  can  only  form  one  word,  and  this  therefore 
must   be  YjXixlav.     The  remaining  words  are  discoverable  by  the 


'  See  Person's  Medea  p.  99,  at  verses  95,  and  260. 
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same  process,  and,  as  they  are  few,  I  will  proceed  with  the  analysis. 
The  initial  lene  before  aurov  marks  its  beginning,  and  the  circumflex 
immediately  succeeded  by  another  circumflex  determines  the  final 
syllable,  upon  the  principle,  that  no  word  can  have  more  than  one 
accent.  '^Ihat  the  next  letters  is  the  first  of  the  next  word,  and 
not  the  last  of  the  preceding,  so  as  to  make  auTOVTr,  is  manifest 
from  this,  that  in  such  case  the  vowel  )j  after  the  tt  would  have 
required  an  initial  spirit.  The  next  word  therefore,  having  no  ini- 
tial sign,  must  begin  with  a  consonant,  and  not  with  a  vowel,  and  is 
demonstrated  to  be  iirf^m  by  the  circumflex,  the  only  accent,  that 
occurs  before  a  succeeding  initial.  As  there  is  now  only  one  ac- 
cent left,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  line  can  contain  only 
one  word,  and  that  is,  eva. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  initial  lene  could  never  have 
been  intended  to  mark  the  beginning  of  words,  because  it  is  now 
usually  placed,  when  words  begin  with  a  diphthong,-  not  on  the 
first  vowel,  but  the  second.  This  mode,  however,  of  placing  it  is 
erroneous,  and  contrary  to  the  use  of  many  ancient  manuscripts  as 
may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon's  Palfeographia,  p.  2  1 6,  219,  252,  and 
in  the  present  passage  at  the  word  auroO.  In  all  these  instances  the 
initial  lene,  is  placed,  consistently  with  my  theory,  on  i\\ejirsf.  vowel. 
The  whole  therefore  of  what  Hermann  advances  on  this  subject,  and 
recommends  as  an  orthographical  improvement,  proceeds  upon  a 
mistaken  notion  of  the  origin  of  the  lene,  and  may  be  very  ingenious, 
but  is  perfectly  unfounded.  De  emendanda  ratione  Grajc.  gramm. 
p.  5 1 .  As  the  otiice,  and  only  oflice  of  the  lene  is  to  characterize  the 
beginning  of  words,  it  is  out  of  its  place,  when  found  elsewhere.  For 
this  reason  I  cannot  approve  of  writing  uvrog  for  6  auTog,  and  ly^Tja 
for  eyw  otSa  with  two  spirits,  although  the  latter  has  the  sanction  of 
Porson  in  his  Medea,  v.  SQ-  If  it  be  said,  that  the  virgule  in  the 
middle  of  these  words  is  an  apostrophus,  and  not  a  lene,  there  is 
still  as  little  room  for  the  one,  as  for  the  other,  as  the  vowels  do 
not  experience  any  elision,  but  coalesce  by  crasis.  This  distinction 
has  been  well  made  by  the  editors  of  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar, 
p.  4.,  and  has  been  attended  to  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  who,  in  the  pre- 
face to  Prometheus  V^inctus,  directs  Trpoula^xsv  to  be  written  for 
icpovl'jiKev,  and  oujao^  for  6u[xog.  Lascaris  also  writes  irgooljyjxag  and 
not  'jrgouQrjKac,  see  Person's  Medea,  p.  99,  at  verse  260.  They 
seem  miserably  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  notation,  and  con- 
found all  distinctions,  who  write  Tr^duSiSa^aro  for  Trgov^ida^otTO,  thus 
placing  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  a  lene,  which  is  only  an  initial  sign, 
and  loading  one  word  with  two  accents,  a  thing  impossible,  or  at 
most  admissible  in  the  single  case  of  an  enclitic  succeeding,  and  in 
conjunction  not  with  the  whole  preceding  word,  but  with  the  last 
syllable  of  it. 
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It  may  be  thought  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  doctrine, 
(that  it  is  the  design  of  accentual  notation  not  only  to  direct  the 
pronunciation,  but  also  to  facilitate  reading,)  that  in  Hebrew  the 
points  or  accents  have  undoubtedly  and  by  universal  admission  this 
object,  among  others,  in  view.  But  we  shall  proceed  in  the 
next  No. 
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No.  II. — Continued  from  No.  xxi.  p.  112. 

IVIr.  Hails,  on  some  occasions,  employs  a  kind  of  tactics,  of 
which  1  confess  I  see  neither  the  force,  nor  the  beauty.  His  op^ 
ponent  objects  to  the  translation  of  certain  passages  in  the  modern 
versions,  because  they  are  made  from  the  Vulgate  ;  to  the  Vulgate 
he  objects,  because  it  is  frequently  made  from  the  LXX. ;  and  to 
the  LXX.,  as  not  giving  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  in  these  places. 
He  denies  the  correctness  of  these  versions.  This  is  the  very  point 
at  issue  ;  and  yet  Mr.  H.  (No.  xvi  ii,  p.  249)  quotes  these  very 
versions,  calls  them  '^authorities,"  is  *^  happy  to  find  himself  in 
such  good  company  ;"  and  asks,  "  Is  Mr.  Bellamy  ever  found  in 
such  company  ?" — Soon  after  he  quotes  again  Tremelius  and  Ju- 
nius, Castellio,  and  the  Geneva  French,  and  then  exclaims,  ''  Will 
these  have  no  weight  with  my  opponent  ?" — I  really  thought  that 
this  method  of  conducting  a  controversy  had  been  long  exploded. 
In  critical  disquisitions  names  are  of  no  weight,  though  they 
may  increase  the  bulk  of  the  article.  I  am  sure  my  meaning  will 
not  be  misunderstood  by  the  generality  of  your  readers.  Had  we 
now  in  our  possession,  as  we  have  from  Dr.  K.,  any  volumes  in 
which  these  translators  detailed  their  reasons  and  proofs,  these  might 
be  adduced,  and  with  propriety,  and  they  might  prove  weighty ; 
but  if  names  are  to  be  taken  for  authorities,  there  is  no  falsehood 
either  in  physics  or  morality  which  may  not  be  proved  to  be  true. 
This  species  of  proof  has  long  been  banished  from  natural  philo- 
sophy;  and  tome,  I  confess,  appears  equally  contemptible,  and 
much  more  dangerous,  when  applied  to  biblical  inquiries. 

It  is  with  real  reluctance  that  I  state  so  many  objections  to  Mr. 
H.'s  mode  of  reasoning;  but  the  general  question  appears  to  me 
to  be  so  important,  that  1  could  wish  all  the  irrelevant  matter  with 
which  it  has  been  encumbered,  to  be  sw'ept  away.  Mr.  B.  on  the 
word  "121,  having  remarked,   that  it  has  near  three  hundred  diffe- 
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rent  modes  for  variation  in  expressionj  and  was  not  confined,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  H.  to  mean,  "  indifferently,  either  a  reord  or  a  thing," 
Mr.  H.  in  reply,  (No.  xviii.  p.  250),  proposes  that  Mr.  B.  shall 
ring  the  changes  upon  the  three  letters  d,  h,  r,  with  two  vowels  at 
a  time  out  of  thirteen,  and  very  truly  remarks  that  every  mathema- 
tician knows  the  result  will  be  short  of  that  number.  I'his  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  quibbling.  Mr.  B.  had  not  said  that 
all  these  variations  were  to  be  thus  produced.  He  would,  iti  such 
a  philologo-muthematicul  amusement,  demand  to  be  allowed  the 
use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes ;  and  these  again  would  furnish  room 
for  a  new  ring  of  changes  with  the  vowels.  But  when  Mr.  H. 
says,  "If  Mr.  B.  means,  that  the  signification  of  a  word  admits  of 
such  a  number  of  variations  from  its  situation  and  connexion,  such 
signification  can  be  discovered  without  the  masoretic  points,"  does 
he  not  give  up  the  point  entirely  ?  for  it  matters  not  how  the  varia- 
tions are  produced,  if  they  exist. 

On  the  passage  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  13,  in  which  Kimchi  expounds 
D'Tf/J^,  by  a  great  man,  and  Jonathan,  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord, 
Mr.  tl.  says,  (No.  x.  p.  <250),  "  but  / /aA:t;  neither  of  them  as 
authority,  since  they  do  not  give  the  literal  reading,  but  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  intended  meaning  of  the  text."  Mr.  B.  who 
maintains  Elhoim,  here  and  everywhere,  to  be  a  noun  singular,  re- 
marks (No.  XVI.  p.  234),  that  '*  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who 
wrote  when  Hebrew'  was  a  living  language,  were  decided  as  to  this 
matter,  and  always  understood  that  D^n'7i^  was  a  noun  singular. 
But  Onkelos  must,  according  to  Mr.  H.  be  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  true  meaning  of  this  word;  for  he  says,  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider Jonathan  asauthoiity."  Mr.  H.  replies  (No.  xviii.p.  252), 
"  Mr.  B.'s  warmth  renders  him  unjust.  1  have  net  said  that  '  Jo- 
nathan and  Kiinchi  are  no  authority;'  but  only  that  1  do  not  take 
them  as  authority  in  a  particular  case,  and  I  have  given  my  reason 
— they  do  not  translate  the  word  in  question,  but  give  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  woman  of  Endor.  Will  Mr. 
B.  contend  for  the  correctness  of  both  these  expositions,  given  by 
the  Johnsons  of  the  age  ?  Will  he  show  your  readers  how  they  can 
be  taken  as  authority  in  the  question  r" — I  notice  this  at  present,  as 
a  specimen  of  not  very  candid  rtasoniug  on  the  part  of  Mr.  H. 
"  Not  said  that  they  are  no  authority,"  "  but  on/i/  that  I  do  not 
take  them  as  authority,  in  a  particular  case  !"  The  correctness  of 
Jonathan's  or  Kimclu's  exposition  is  not  the  question,  but  whether 
they  considered  DTT^^^  as  a  noun  singular  or  as  a  noun  plural'? 
Both  of  them  are  of  one  mind  on  this  poait — the  point  in  dispute; 
and,  therefore,  "die  one  can  be  taken  as  authoii'.y  without  reject- 
ing the  other."  But  I  go  farther.  They  do  not  contradict  each 
other  in  their  exposition.  Whoever  was  employed  by  God,  at  any 
time,  as  his  "messenger,"  [Jonathan] — (for  the  Greek  word  ''an- 
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gg/"  has  no  business  here)  was,  ex  officio,  "  a  great  man,"  [Kitn- 
chi].  Whom  was  the  woman  desired  to  bring  up?  "Samuel/' 
(v.  11).  Whom  did  she  see?  "  Samuel,"  (v.  1£).  "  What  savv- 
est  thou?"  "  D^rT?^^  ascending,"  (v.  13).  The  Elohim  here  seen 
was  Samuel.  Samuel  was  a  prophet,  "«  messenger  of 
God" — "a  GREAT  man"  indeed!  and  both  Jonathan  and  Kim- 
chi  are  right  in  their  exposition,  though  Mr.  H.  will  have  it  that  she 
saw  Gods  ascending  ! — in  opposition  to  the  words  of  Scripture, 
which  declare  expressly  that  she  saw  Samuel.  But  "  the  LXX. 
are  on  his  side,  as  well  as  the  Vulgate,  Jerome,  and  the  English 
translation  !"  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  Common  Sense,  which  is 
older  than  any  of  them,  is  against  him.  He  supposes  that  the  wo- 
man "  might  speak  of  the  Genii,  the  gods  of  the  Cabiri,  and  that 
Saul,  in  his  trepidation,  might  reply  as  if  she  had  spoken  only  of 
one  person,  and  the  woman  might  carry  on  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  discourse  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  sense  in  which  the  king 
had  understood  her."  These  "  mights^'  might  have  been  spared 
on  the  present  occasion.  Was  Samuel  more  than  "  one  person  ?" 
The  question  is  not  what  she  might  have  spoken,  but  what  conver- 
versalion  actually  passed  between  the  King  and  the  Woman.— 
K.  "  What  form  is  HE  q/T'  W.  "AN  old  MAN  cometh  up, 
and  HE  is  covered  with  A  mantle  [the  Prophet's  mantle],  ^wc? 
Saul  perceived  that  it  rcas  SAMUEL  [only  Samuel — no  gods  of 
the  Cabiri].  A)id  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  dis- 
quieted ME,  to  bring  ME  w;?  ? — I  have  called  THEE,  that 
THOU  may  est  make  known  unto  me  what  I  shall  do.'' 

Great  as  is  Mr.  H.'s  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  1  can  more  easily 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  even  he  is  mistaken,  than  that  the  in- 
spired penman  would  write  as  he  must  have  done,  if  he  introduced 
so  many  singular  nouns  and  pronouns  when  he  meant  to  express  a 
plurality — "the  gods  of  the  Cabiri."  But  D^  is,  it  seems,  hiva- 
riably  a  sign  of  the  plural,  and  therefore  Dvi^  must  be  a  plural 
participle ;  which,  being  in  construction  with  D  w^^,  shows  the 
latter  to  be  a  plural  noun — though  here  used  absolutely  as  the  offi- 
cial title  of  Samuel.  Mr.  H.  could  only  by  inadvertency  overlook 
the  circumstance  of  DTI/K  being  a  common  appellation  for  a  Judge 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Thus  in  Exod.  xxii.  8,  "  If  the  thief 
be  not  found,  then  the  master  of  the  house  shall  be  brought 
QM'^KH-^^^  before  the  JUDGE"  [not  judges  as  m  the 
common  version].  Nor  was  his  decision  to  be  censured:  D\1/i^ 
77pn  K*?,  "  yl  judge  thou  shalt  not  revile"  (v.  28)  ;  but  here  our 
translators  have  given  a  strange  interpretation  :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
revile  the  gods."  What  godS  ?  Were  they  to  show  respect  to  the 
gods  of  the  heathen,  whose  images,  altars,  and  temples  they  were 
commanded  to  destroy  ? — These  good  men,  sir,  whom  Mr.  H. 
v.ould  have  Mr.  B.  to  admit  as  authority,   have  here  followed  the 
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Vulgate,  "  Dm  non  defrahas;"  and  the  latter  the  LXX.,  Qsohs  o^ 
xuKo\oy^(retg.  Notwithstanding  the  high  respect  to  whieh  they  are 
entitled,  Mr.  B.  would  scarcely,  on  this  occasion,  wish  to  "be 
found  in  such  company." 

Mr.  H.  in  No.  K.  p.  2.50  asked,  "what  authority  Mr.  B.  had 
for  translating  IvJ^,  before  him."  Mr  B.  answered  (No.  xiv.  p. 
^S5),  "  that  when  one  person  makes  his  appearance  before  another, 
it  is  understood  that  he  speaks  to  him  D''JS)"7?^  a''J3E),/«ce  to  face  ;' 
and  quoted  I  Kings  xviii.  30,  "  And  Elijah  said  unto  all  the  peo- 
ple, come  near  unto  me,  and  all  the  people  came  near  Ivi^,  be- 
fore HIM."  In  No.  XV] II.  p.  253,  Mr.  H.  quotes  his  own 
question  and  Mr.  B.'s  answer,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
following  question  relative  to  the  passage  quoted  from  1  Kings : 
"  I  ask  Mr.  B.  how  he  happened  to  apply  his  critical  canon  so 
imperfectly  in  this  verse  ?  Surely  if  v>i  signifies  unto  me,  in  the 
first  clause,  Ivhi  must  signify  indo  him  in  the  latter  ?  Must  I  be 
ignorant  because  1  would,  in  this  instance,  abide  by  Mr.  B.'s  criti- 
cal canon  ?" — It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  H.  had  forgotten  his  first, 
when  he  put  this  second  question.  Mr.  B.  had  kept  close  to  the 
question,  which  only  related  to  v>'^\  and  in  reply  to  his  new  ques- 
tion would,  1  doubt  not,  tell  him  that  if  r)"^  in  the  last  clause  sig- 
nifies before  him,  'w)A  in  the  first  clause  ought  assuredly  to  be  ren- 
dered before  me.  1  think,  too,  that  Mr.  H.  has  not  seen  all  that 
Mr.  B.  intended,  when  he  reminded  him  that  people  speak  D''J5) 
D^2E)'7i<,  which,  according  to  Mr.  H  .'s  idea  of  the  termination  D% 
ought  to  be  translated  faces  to  faces.  Has  a  man  more  than  one 
face  ? 

I  agree  with  Mr.  H.  (No.  xviii.  p.  2,51,)  that  if  ''"inK  take 
the  pronoun  ^'that,"  as  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  (No.  xiv.  p.  229), 
some  substantive  must  be  understood  ;  v  mode  of  translation  which 
I  think  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  DHnJ^  in  Deut.  vi.  14, 
which  Mr.  H.  considers  as  a  plural  adjective,  I  do  not  think 
DTT/K,  or  Tl/l^  in  the  same  verse,  are  plural.  The  fact  is,  that 
■when  a  singular  substantive,  in  its  absolute  form,  takes  the  termi- 
nation D\  the  adjective  with  which  it  is  in  construction  frequently 
assumes  the  same  form.  The  passage  may  be  truly  rendered  thus, 
without  any  supplement  :  "  1  e  shall  not  go  after  another  god,  even 
a  god  of  the  people  z^hich  are  round  about  you."  If  I  object  to 
Mr.  B.'s  introduction  of  the  definitive  pronoun  ''that,"  much  less 
can  I  agree  with  Mr.  H.  in  not  only  introducing  the  article,  but 
the  word  "  chosen,''  to  make  out  the  sense  :  "  Ye  shall  not  go 
after  other  gods  [chnsert]  from  [//?^]  gods  of  the  people ;"  for  to 
me  it  does  not  appear  that  "  in  the  original  there  is  manifestly  an 
ellipsis  of  a  word  :"  nor  would  it  have  appeared,  "  manifestly,^'  to 
Mr.  H.  had  he  not  taken  it  for  granted  that  Elohim,  is  a  plural  noun. 
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Some  have  maintained  [but  not  Mr.  H.  though  upon  his  prin- 
ciple, that  D**  is  always  a  plural  termination,  he  would  be  bound 
to  do  it]  that  the  passage  in  Exod.  xxxii.  4.  "  And  they  said. 
These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  h?  ought  thee  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,"  puts  it  beyond  all  controversy  that  Elohim  is  a  plural 
noun.      Mr.  B.'s  remarks  on  this  passage  [No.  XIV.  p.  230.]  are 
ingenious ;  but  he  has  not,   1  confess,  convinced  me  that  Aaron 
made  more  than  one  calf;  nor  is  such  a  supposition  necessary  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  plural  pronoun  in  this  passage. 
Had  critics  compared  this  with  the  parallel  passage  in  Nehem.  ix. 
18.  I  think  ihey  would  have  seen  that  the  pronoun  is  not  connected 
with  Eluhim.     In  Nehemiah   we  read,  in  the  common  version : 
"  Yea^  wheri  they  had  made  a  molten  calf,  and  said,  This  is  thy 
God  that  brought  thee  up  out  of  Egypt."     It  will  surely  be  al- 
lowed that  the  inspired  penmen  understood  their  own  language ; 
and  none,  witli  whom  I  would  carry  on  an  argument,  will  believe 
that,  in  speaking  of  the  same  fact,  they  could  possibly  contradict 
each  other.     It  is  plain  that  Nehemiah,  who  had  the  text  of  Moses 
in  his  hands,   uses  the  singular  pronoun  HT  '^  this,"  where  Moses 
employs  the  plural  pronoun   ^7^^  "  these" — a   most  convincing 
proof  that  both  of  them  employed  the  pronoun  in  a  way  altogether 
different  from  what  has  been  supposed  by  any  of  the  translators, 
ancient  or  modern.     Let  both   the  passages  be  read  without  the 
verb  "  be"  m  the  one,  and  "  is"  in  the  other,  for  neither  of  which 
T8  there  any  authority  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  words  of  Nehemiah 
will  make  those  of  Moses  perfectly  intelligible.     In  fact,  the  word^s 
are  not  declaratory  of  what  the  Israelites  are  supposed  to  affirm. 
They  contain  a  quotation  from  the  liturgy  of  the  idolaters — "  Yea, 
ihey  said  this:  '  Thy  God,  which  brought  thee  up  out 
OF  THE  LAND  OF  EoYPT  !'"  says  Nehemiah: — ''  And  they  said 
these  [words]:    *  Thy   God,   (3    Israel,  which    brought 
THEE  UP  out  of  THE  LAND  ofEgyht!'"  says  Moses. — They 
uttered  or  spake  this  speech — they  uttered  or  spake  these  words. 
The  two  historians  state  precisely  the  same  fact. 

I  am  aware  of  only  one  objection  that  can  be  offered  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  foregoing  statement,  and  it  would  be  disingenuous  not 
to  mention  it.  in  the  printed  text  the  stop  is  placed  before  the 
pronoun.  I  can,  however,  believe  it  possible  that  it  might  fall 
into  a  wrong  place ;  but  1  cannot  believe  that  the  two  historians 
could  contradict  each  other.  They  speak  the  same  language  when 
the  stop  is  placed  after  the  pronoun.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  either 
a  scribe  or  a  printer,  mistaking  the  sense,  would  be  led  to  change 
the  place  of  the  point. — That  the  printed  text  contains  literal  errors, 
I  shnll  prove  by  an  instance  I  met  with  in  Hutter's  Bible,  while 
examining  some  passages  connected  with  the  present  enquiry,  and 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  next  paragraph,  i  shall  mention  it 
NO.  XXII.  a.Jl,  VOL.  XL  T 
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that  those  who  have  that  Bible  may  correct  it. ' — In  Deut.  iii,  t7. 
for  nniKri  read  nanO^H. 

Mr.  B.  asserts,  and  truly,  that  D"*  is  not  to  be  taken  invariably 
as  a  sign  of  the  plural ;  for  1  do  not  understand  him  as  meaning  to 
say  that  no  plural  noun  has  that  termination.  That  he  is  right  may 
be  proved  from  these  very  letters  being  used  for  D**  the  sea,  a 
noun  singular.  The  phira/ists  [I  mean  nothing  disrespectful,  but 
by  the  use  of  the  term  to  save  a  little  circumlocution  in  future, 
when  alluding  to  Hutchinson,  Bales,  Parkhurst,  Clarke,  Hails,  and 
others,  who  hold  D^  to  be  always  a  sign  of  the  plural] — -the 
phiralists  may  torture,  as  much  as  they  please,  all  the  nouns,  verbs, 
and  participles,  which  they  find  connected  with  D''  the  sea,  in  the 
following  passages;  and  after  all  they  will  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  it  is  a  noun  singular: — nVQU'D''  the  salt  sea.  Gen.  xiv.  S, 
Numb,  xxxiv.  3,  12:  JlH^D'O''  sea  of  Cliinneroth,  Numb, 
xxxiv.  1  ].  Were  there  more  than  one?  5^TiD"D''  Red  Sea,  Exod. 
xiii.  IS.  Numb.  xiv.  2.5  :  D''"2^2  in  the  heart  of  the  sea,  Exod. 
XV.  18:  nbf2n  D^  nyiVi^  D>  the  SEA  of  the  plain,  the  salt 
sea,  Deut.  iii.  17.  Josh.  iii.  l6,  xii.  3.  I  know  that  some  maiiv 
tain  that  D**  from  its  nature,  being  a  collection  of  waters,  has  a 
plural  signification — for  what  will  not  be  affirnvcd  in  support  of  a 
favorite  opinion  ? — ^but  if  so,  what  do  they  make  of  D"'D''  ?  "  The 
Jish  of  W'n  THE  SEA^  and  whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths 
of  the  W^D"^  SEAS."  Psal.  viii.  8.  They  may  indeed  maintain 
that  the  word  is  here  doubled  for  inten&ity — ''  the  mighty  deep" — 
but  what  then  becomes  of  the  plurality  of  D''  ? 

As  to  the  remark  of  your  correspondent  W.  R.  de  B.  No.  XII. 
^46,  on  DH^D,  "  that  there  were  an  Upper  and  Lower  iEgypt ; 
of  course  the  word  is  properly  plural,  as  with  us  the  Indies,  the 
Sicilies."     I  think  he  could   scarcely  have  been  serious  when  he 

'  Mr.  B.  in  contending  for  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  is  said  by 
his  opponents  to  have  affirmed  that  it  cannot  contain  a  literal  error.  His 
own  statement  shows,  I  think,  that  his  words  should  not  betaken  so  rigidly; 
for  he  says  that  an  improper  letter  may  as  easily  be  detected  in  Hebrew  as 
an  error  in  English  orthography.  It  should  be  recollected  that  Mr.  B. 
where  he  expresses  himself  so  strongly,  is  opposing  the  Hebrew  menders, 
who,  on  the  pretext  of  many  iraperfections  presented  in  the  text,  wish  to 
take  the  liberty  of  altering  it  according  to  their  own  fancy,  and  often  with- 
out any  better  authority.  ]\Ir.  B.  has  prOte.'<irci  strongly  against  such  pre- 
sumptuous boldness. 

Your  correspondent  M.  in  No.  XIV.  p.  437,  speaking  of  tlie  pa^^sage  in 
Psal.  xvi.  10,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  have  a  peck  at  Mr.  B.  who  had  said 
nothing  concerning  it.  In  this  passage  the  word  "]'''l^Dr7  rendered  holj/ 
one,  is  Uterally  hulfunes.  lie  is  persuaided  that  Mr.  B.  would  with  difficulty 
be  convinced  of  any  error  here.  Now  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  I  think  that  Mr.  B.  would  allow  that  there  is  a  literal  error,  and 
contend  for  the  reading  quoted  by  the  Apostle,  as  the  true  reading;  Ste» 
ghen&'s  Bible  and  upwards  of  lao  MSS.  reading  truly  "^TDH;  '^"(^  f"^- 
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offered  it ;  for  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  modern  word 
Egypt  cannot  be  taken  for  Mitzraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  [Gen.  x.  6.] 
who  had  that  country  for  his  possession,  and  from  whom  it  had  its 
name.  Had  Ham  two  sons  of  that  name_,  one  called  Upper  and 
one  cviWed.  Lozcer  U^'W^  ^.  For  Egi/pt,  read,  as  in  the  Hebrew.: 
"  Lewd  of  Mitzraim,"  '^  River  of  ^Mitzraim,"  "  People  of  Mitz- 
raim'' &c.  Shall  wcj  on  account  of  its  termination,  consider 
Q^niiD  as  expressive  of  plurality  in  the  son  of  Ham  :  if  so,  DTI3 
Q''iin  Kittim  and  Dodanim,  the  sons  of  Javan  [Gen.  x.  4.]  must 
also  be  plural !  But  if  none  of  these  be  plural,  what  becomes  of  the 
assertion  that  D**,  in  E/ohim,  proves  that  name  to  be  a  plural .'' 

The  word  D^TT  lije  has   also  been  maintained  to  be  a  plural,  on 
account   of  its  termination,    by    the     Hutchinsonians.      This   was 
necessary,    that    they   might  be  consistent ;    and    accordingly,   Dr. 
A.  Clarke,  on  Gen.  ii.  7-  gravely   informs  his    readers  that    God 
breathed    into    Adam    "  Q*"^!!  ITIl  ruach    chayim,    the    breath    of 
LIVES;    i.  e.    animal   and  intellectual." — Moses,  who   certainly 
understood    Hebrew,   informs  us   respecting  the   flood  [Gen.    vii. 
21.]   that '^  all   flesh    died   that  moved  iipon    the  earth,    both  of 
fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beasts,  and  of  every  creeping  thing,  all 
in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life"     But  it  would   appear 
our   translators  have  not  done  justice  to  the  beasts,  and  reptiles,  in 
giving  them  only  life,  when  the  Hebrew  gives  them  D'^n  "  LIVES, 
animal  and  intellectual  !"  It  isto  be  lamented  that  our  translators 
did  not  stick    to    the  proper  number,   wherever  this  word  occurs. 
How    strikingly  beautifid,    energetic,  and    proper,  the    following 
passages  appear  when  read  with  this  word  in  its  plural  form,   as 
in  the  Hebrew  :  "  Long  lives  and  peace  shall  they  add  to  thee  ?" 
Prov.  iii.  2.     *'  So  shall  they  be   lives  to   thy   soul,"  iii.  22. 
"  Receive  my  sayings,  and  the  years  o/'thy  lives  shall  be  many," 
iv.   10.     ^' Keep  YHY  heart— for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  hiYES." 
iv.  23.  Add  to   these     the  following  beauties  :      fVay  of  luivES — 
Well  of  LIVES — Fountain  of  lives — Reproof  of  lives:   and, 
from   the    Hutchinsonian   school  (for  in  this   happy    translation  I 
have  been  anticipated,)"  The  tree  of  lives." 

In  1  Sam.  xix.  13.  l6.  we  read:  "And  Michal  took  an 
IMAGE  [D''9in  teraphini]  and  laid  it  in  the  bed,  and  put  a  pillar 
of  goat's  hair  for  his  bolster,  and  covered  it  with  a  cloth.  And 
when  the  Messengers  were  come  in,  behold  there  was  an  image 
[teraphim']  in  the  bed,  with  a  pillow  of  goat's  hair  for  his  bolster." 
This  passage  is  entirely  out  of  joint  in  the  translation  ;  but  it  is  plain, 
that  teraphim  is  in  construction  with  pronouns  singular,  and  that 
more  than  one  substitute  in  the  bed,  for  David  would  have 
frustrated  the  design  of  the  artifice  ;  and,  therefore,  this  noun,  ter- 
minating with  D\  must  be  a  singular.  Though  foreign  to  the 
present  argument,  I  shall  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  this  passage. 
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because  it  is  curious,  as  tending  to  convey  a   correct  idea  of  wliaf' 
the  Terapldf/i  was.     In  the  translation  we  meet  wiili  pillows  and 
bolsters,  and  are  told  that  the  former  were  of  goal's  hair.     We  rhay 
be  sure  that   the   teraphim   was  laid    upon  the  bed  of  David,  as 
usually  put  in  order.     There  were  no  new  arrangements  as  to  the 
bed  and  its  furniture.     It  conld  not  be  necessary  that  David's  wife 
should  now  make  a  pillow   for  it;  and  if  tliis  was  necessary,  why 
should  we  be  informed  with  what  material  it  was  stuffed,  and  that 
the    pillow  zcas  fur  a   bolster?     The  word   VnJ^J«i'°lD,  translated 
bolster  never  means  any   thing  of  the   kind,   though  so  rendered 
several  times  in  the  versions.     It  should  be  rendered^br  his  head,- 
or  on  his  head.     It  is  true  that  Jacob  employed  a  stone  as  a  pillow 
[Gen.  xxviii.   11.]  but  the  stone  was  "  put  ybr  his  head"  to  rest 
upon:  "and   [v.    13.]  he   took  the  stone  that;  he   had  put  ^b;- /?is 
head  (for  so  should  the  word  be  rendered — not  pillow)  and  set  it 
up,  and  poured  oil  upon   it."     So  in    1    Sam.  xxvi.  7.  we  should 
read,  "  and  his  spear  stuck  in  the  ground  at  his  head"  not  bolster  ; 
and  so  should  we  read  in  the  1  1th   and   iGlh  verses  of  the   same 
chapter.     In  1  Kings  xix.   l6.  the  same  word  is  rightly    rendered, 
^*  at  his  head."     The  word  T23,  rendered   pillow  in  the  passage 
before  us,   means  any  kind  of  reticulated  work,  as  the  netting  to 
which  the  hair  of  a  w  ig  is  fastened  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  intimated  in  the  text.     Michal's  intention  was 
so  to  dress  the  Teraphim  that  it  might  look  as  natural  as  possible, 
and  be  taken  for  the  sick    David  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should  show  hair  upon  its  head.     It  is  not  necessary  how- 
ever to  suppose  that  she  was  at  the  trouble  to  prepare  a  wig,  in  om 
sense  of  the  term :  indeed  she  had  not  time  for  such  a  process.      It 
is  only   in   a   secondary  sense  that  "T'2D  means  net-work.     In  its 
primary  sense   it  means  manifold,  nnmcroiis,  &c.  and  hence  net-^ 
ZDOrli  or  grating  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  holes.     She  wanted 
a  multitude  of  something  fit  for  her   purpose,  namely  liairs.     Tlie 
word  hair  is   a  supplement  in   the  common  version  ;  but  had  the 
translators  put  it  for  the  woi  d  pitlozv,  they  would  have  come  near 
the  sense  of  the  original :  for  "  Michal  took  the  teraphim,  which 
^he  put  in  the  bed,    and  she  put  hairy  goat-skin   on  his  head.'' 
Thai  Is,  she  made  a  cap  of  goat-skin,  having  the  hair  on  it,  and  put. 
it  on  the  head  of  the  Teraphim.     But  Mliat  was  the  teraphim  ?  It 
has  generally  been  supposed  always  to  aiiude  to  some  idol  employ- 
ed as  a  god.     Would  David  have  had  aiiy  such  thing  in  his  house  ? 
On  the  present  occasion  it  seems  to  have   been   manufadured  by 
Michal ;  for   the  last  words  of  the  13th  verse   may   be  rendered 
"  and  she  clothed  it  with  a   garment :"  viz.   some   body-garment 
which  belonged  to  David.     Again  :  it  was  made  the  representative 
of  a  man  :    it  was  in  fact  a  manikin  ;  for  we  have  no  other  word 
that  can  so  well  express  the  sense.     Many  of  the  idols  were  of  the 
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fiuman  form ;  but  every  such  image  was  not  therefore  an  idol. 
When  teraphim  is  used  to  express  the  latter,  it  only  intimates  that, 
the  idol  worshipped  had  the  human  figure.  Michal  appears  to 
have  made  a  manikin  by  stuffing  some  of  David's  clothes  for  a 
body,  and  covering  the  artificial  head  with  rough  goat-skin. 

Mr.  H.  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  [No.  xviii.  p.  252.]  that 
the  Hebrew  was  not  a  living  language  after  the  captivity.  Sir 
W.  Drummoud  has  (I  think  hastily)  dropped  a  similar  idea  in  one 
of  your  numbers.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  penmen  of  the 
Scriptures  would  address  the  Jews  only  in  a  living  language. 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  who  returned  witli  the  captivity,  wrote  in 
Hebrew!  and  after  their  return  **  the  elders  of  the  Jews  built  and 
prospered  through  the  prophexi/ing  of  Hagg.w  the  prophet,  and 
Zkcuariah  the  son  of  Iddo"  [Ezra  vi.  14,]  whose  prophecies  we 
still  have  m  Hebrew  :  and  we  find  M alachi,'_at  a  much  later  date, 
prophesying  in  Hebrew.  The  idea  has  been  too  hastily  taken  up 
that  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken  after  the  captivity.  A  nation 
could  not  lose  its  language  i)i  seventy  years ;  nor  were  the  Jews, 
jn  their  captivity,  placed  in  circumstances  calculated  to  make  them 
soon  forget  their  mother-tongue.  The  language  of  Babylon  and 
that  spoken  by  the  Jews  were  originally  the  same  ;  and  at  the  time 
fif  the  captivity  were  dialects  of  one  language,  differing  only  in 
some  of  the  terminations.  The  notion  of  Hebrew  ceasing  to  be 
spoken  after  the  captivity  has  been  taken  up  from  what  is  stated  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Nehemiah  respecting  the  reading  of "  the 
book  of  the  law  of  JNIoses."  The  elders  who  were  with  Ezra 
"  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law." 
^'They  translated  it  into  Chaldee,"  say  those  w^io  suppose  the  He- 
brew to  have  been  lost.  We  might  with  precisely  the  same  accu- 
racy say,  when  a  Clergyman  is  expounding  a  passage  to  his  hearers, 
that  he  is  translating  the  English  Bible  into  English  !  When  tUe 
Book  of  Isaiah  was  put  into  our  Lord's  hands  in  the  synagogue, 
[Luke  iv.  17.]  can  any  one  doubt  whether  it  was  the  Hebrew 
text?  When  he  had  read,  did  he  translate  it  ''  to  make  the  people  un- 
derstand the  meaning?"  He  began  to  preach  from  the  passage,  "  This 
day  is  this  scripture  fultilled  in  your  ears."  I  wish.  Sir,  that  our  He- 
brew scholars  now  understood  that  language  as  well  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  common  people  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity. 

From  the  examples  that  have  been  given,  I  think  it  manifest  that 
I^lr.  B.  is  right  in  affirming  that  the  termination  D"*  is  not  always 
a  sign  of  the  plural.  The  argument  for  the  plurality  of  D*^':'^^;  as 
established  by  its  termination,  therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  other  great  argument  of  the  plural ists  is  that  in  some  passa- 
ges it  is  found  joined  with  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs  plural. 
About  thirty  passages  have  been  referred  to  by  Parkhurst,  to  prove 
the  assertion,  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  has  quoted  this  statement  ojT 
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Parkhurst!!  Mr.  Bellamy  has  truly  stated  that,  in  a  number  of  the 
passages,  the  word  Elohim  does  not  occur  at  all.  Mr,  Bellamy's 
opponents  have  disingenuously,  as  I  think,  avoided  admitting  the 
fact,  and  therefore  they  must  be  told  again  that  in  the  following 
passages  that  word  is  not  to  be  found — Deut.  v.  23.  Isa.  vi.  S. 
Prov.  ix.  10.  XXX.  3.  Eccl.  xii.  1.  Job.  v.  1.  Isai.  vi.  3.  Mai.  i.  6. 
Dan.  V.  20.  vii.  18.  vii.  22.  In  Hos.  xi.  12.,  one  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
texts,  the  word  is  not  DTl'Pi^  but  bik  which  the  Dr.  himself  says 
is  the  singular  of  Elohim !  But  to  the  argument  itself — it  is 
not  more  true  that  a  noun  found  joined  with  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns and  verbs  plural  nmst  be  plural  ;  than  it  is  that  a  noun 
found  joined  with  adjectives,  pronouns  and  verbs  singular,  must  be 
singular.  It  is  not  admitted  that  in  the  other  passages  in  which 
Elohim  occurs  it  is  found  joined  with  such  plurals  as  have  been 
alleged,  but  let  it  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the  argument;  and 
for  every  one  of  them,  were  it  necessary,  one  hundred  may  be  given 
in  which  Elohim  is  joined  with  verbs,  participles,  adjectives,  and 
pronouns  singular.  The  weight,  therefore,  of  this  argument  of  the 
jphiralists  is  as  a  hundred  to  one  against  themselves. 

INIr.  H.  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  just  stated,  and  yet  insists 
most  strenuously  that  Elohim  is  a  plural  noun.     He  informs  his 
readers,  that,  "  When  Elohim  is  used  as  one  of  the  names  of  the 
self-existent  and  true  God,  by  his  servants,  all  translators  render  it, 
with  reference   to  his  unity,  in  the   singular."    [No.  x.  p.  250.] 
Now,  Sir,  I  say,  that  if  this  be  true,  the  translators  have  not  been 
faithful— if,  with  Mr.  H.,   they  believed  Elohim   to  be  a  noun 
plural.     A  translator  has  no  right  to  give  in  his  version  a  sense,  not 
only  different  from,  but  directly  opposed  to,   the  original.     This  is 
a  truth  that  need  not  "  be  left  to  eternity  to  discover."     Let  us  see 
how  a  few  passages  will  read  in  English,  when  given  truly,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  H.'s  plural  sense  of  Elohim:  for  it  cannot  be  more 
necessary,   to  have  a  reference  to  the  Divine  unity  in  English  than 
in  Hebrew.     We  ought  to  have  a  faithful  version. 
Gen.  i.     1.  "  In  the  beginning  HE  created,  GodS,  the  lieaven 
and  the  earth,"  [that  is,  "  he,  viz.  Gods,  created  ;  but  I  must 
follow  the  Hebrew  order,  though  a  little  aukward  to  an  English 
ear,   that   the   reader   may  observe  the  verb    singular  joined 
with   the    plural    noun,    which  Dr.   A.  Clarke  informs    us, 
"  points  out  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Persons  in  this  work  of 
creation."] 

2.  "  And  the  SPIRIT  of  GodS  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 

waters." 

3.  "  2\nd  HE  said,  GodS,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

4.  "  And  HE  saw,  GodS,  the  light  that  it  was  good  :  and  HE 

divided,   GodS,  the  light  from  the  darkness." 

5.  "  And  HE  called,  GodS,  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  HE 

called  night." 
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6.  ^' And  HE  said,  GodS,   Let  there  be  a  firmament,"  &c. 

7.  "  And  HE  Miade,  GodS,  the  firmament,"  &c. 

8.  '^  And  HE  called,  GodS,  the  firmament.  Heaven,"  '  &c.  &c. 
When  Dr.  Clarke  arrives  at  Jeremiah,  1  doubt  not  that  he  will 

give  some  reason,  equally  satisfactory  as  the  fore<yoing,  for  joining 
the  plural  Elohim  with  singulars,  in  the  following  passages  : 

Jer.  vii  3.  "  But  this  thing  /  have  commanded  them  :  Hearken 
to  MY  voice,  for  /will  be  to  you  for  GudS,  and  ye  shall  be  to 
ME  for  a  people." 

Jer.  X.  10.  "But  Jehovah  IS  the  true  GodS:  HE  IS  the 
living  GodS,  and  A  king  everlasting  :  at  HiS  wrath  the  earth  shall 
tremble,  and  the  nations  shall  not  be  able  to  abide  HIS  indigna- 
tion." 

1  need  not,  surely,  enlarge.  Let  the  English  reader,  wherever 
he  reads  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  God  speaks  or  acts,  change 
that  word  into  GodS,  and  join  the  verb  with  it  in  the  third  personal 
singular,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  all  the  pronouns, 
&c.  in  the  singular,  and  he  will  have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  a 
Hutchinsonian  bible  rendered  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Hebrew, 
as  received  and  taught  by  that  school  i 

To  conclude.  The  pluralists  insist  on  the  plurality  of  the 
word  D^'^7^*J  as  being  expressive  of  "  a  plurality  oi persons  in  the 
Deity  :" — and  how  have  they  managed  their  argument  ?  Grant  their 
premises,  and  for  a  plurality  of  persons  we  have  a  plurality  of 
GodS !  for,  even  according  to  them,  Elohim  is  a  plural  noun  of 
"  God,"  not  of  "  persons."  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  tell 
us,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  clearly  established  in  many 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings.  This  is  admitted  ;  but  shall  we  there- 
fore force  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose,  at  the  expense  of 
common  sense,  in  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  language,  and  at  the 
danger  of  establishing  Polytheism  ?  If  Gods  created  the  world, 
there  must  be   more  Gods   than  one  :    but  ^'  Hear,   O  Israel," 

H  COLLIT."- 


'  Upon  this  sound  principle,  in  the  Latin  versioo  we  ought  to  read, 
la  princijjio  creavit  Dei — Spiritus  Deorum — Dixit  Dei — Vidit  Dei — Divisit 
J)ei — Vocavtt  Dei — Formavit  Dei  !  &ic. 

*  In  our  last  No.  the  former  part  of  this  article  was  signed  T. 
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BIBLICAL    CRITICISM. 

Remarks  on  "  Observations  on  the  Hypothesis, 
that  the  Evangelists  7nade  use  of  icritten  documents^ 
in  the  composition  of  their  Gospels."     181v5. 

Biblical  Critics,  having,  some  years  since,  turned  their  attention 
to  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  have  remarked  many  extraordinary 
phaenomena  in  those  written  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St. 
JLuke.  It  has  been  observed,  that  they  are  resolvable  into  XLII 
general  sections  :  and  that  in  these  a  very  great  verbil  harmony  h 
occasionally  common  to  all  three:  but  some  are  common  only  to 
St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Mark  ;  others  only  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  ; 
others  again  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  :'  these  phaenomena 
have  been  explained  on  the  two  following  suppositions  :  either  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  copied  from  each  other,  or  else 
they  must  have  all  three  drawn  from  a  common  source.^  The 
first  supposition  resolves  itself  into  six  possible  cases,  ^  which  have 
all,  the  last  excepted,  been  assumed  by  many  eminent  critics  : 
but  since  it  is  impossible  to  show  which  of  the  Evangelists  wrote 
first,  and  since  Dr.  Marsh  has  demonstrated*  that  it  is  for  various 
reasons  untenable,  we  can  only  take  refuge  in  the  second.  The 
second  supposition  again  may  assume  two  different  forms :  either 
that  the  gospels  in  question  were  taken  from  a  common  Greek 
document;  or  from  one  written  in  Syro-Chaldaic,  commonly  called 
Hebrezc,  by  which  name  I  shall  in  future  denote  it.  The  first  of 
these  forms  again  will  not  agree  with  the  phaenomena  in  question  ;* 
we  are  therefore  obliged  to  depend  wholly  on  the  second. 

Here,  however,  we  are  again  met  by  another  division  of  the 
latter  supposition;  do  our  three  Gospels  contain  three  Greek  trans- 
latiqns  made  independently  of  each  other  from  the  same  Hebrew 
original.''^  or  did  three  separate  copies  of  the  Hebrew  document, 
each  differently  modified  and  enriched,  form  the  respective  bases 
of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke?^  These 
again  branch  out  into  various  forms :  but,  as  we  have  already  seen 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  question,  and  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  all  imaginable  cases,  1  shall  immediately  proceed  to  state 
Professor  Marsh's  hypothesis,  with  which  alone  the  following  re- 
marks are  concerned.     Before,  however,  I  do  so,  I  must  request 


•  See  Dr.  Marsh's  profound  "  Dissertation  on  the  origin  and  composition 
of  our  three  first  Canonical  Gospels ;"  annexed  to  the  third  vohime  of  his 
Translation  of  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  p.  42.  8vo.  Cambridge 
1801.  *  Marsh,  p.  2.  ^  Ibid.  p.  6. 

•*  Dissertation,  p.  154—164.  '  ^  Ibid.  p.  164. 

6  Marsh,  p.  165.  ^  ibid,  p.  175. 
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that  the  reader  will  constantly  have  Dr.  Marsh's  disserlation,  or  at 
least  a  transcript  of  his  notation,  Ivitig  before  him. 

"  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  all  three  used  copies  of 
the  common  Hebrew  document  K:  the  materials  of  which  St, 
Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  retained  in  the  language  in  which 
he  found  them;  but  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  translated  them  into 
Greek.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  Gospels;  but 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  besides  their  copies  of  the  Hebrew  docu- 
ment J^j  used  a  Greek  translation  of  it  M'hich  had  been  made,  be- 
fore any  of  the  additions  a,  /3,  &c.,  had  been  inserted.  Lastly,  as 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  contain  Greek  translations 
of  Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into  St.  Matthew's 
Hebrew  Gospel^  the  person,  who  translated  St.  Matthew's  Hebrev\' 
Gospel  into  Greek,  frequently  derived  assistance  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  where  St.  Mark  had  matter  in  common  with  St. 
Matthew  ;  and  in  those  places,  but  in  those  places  only,  where  St. 
Mark  had  no  matter  in  conmion  with  St,  Matthew,  he  had  fre- 
quently recourse  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel."*  The  Professor  after- 
wards shows,  that  his  hypothesis  satisfactorily  accounts  for  all  the 
phajnoraena  in  question^  and  that  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  divine 
inspiration,  which,  to  confess  the  truth,  tlie  notion  that  the  succeed- 
ing Evangelists  copied  from  the  preceding,  is  not :  for  in  that  case, 
the  authority  of  the  two  copying  Evangelists,  both  as  inspired 
writers  and  credible  historians,  must  depend  merely  upon  the 
authority  assigned  to  the  Evangelist  copied  ;  and  then  the  authority 
of  our  three  lirst  Gospels  will  be  little  more  than  equal  to  the 
authority  of  one. 

To  controvert  Dr.  Marsh's  hypothesis,  and  to  establish  another 
of  his  own,  is  the  object  of  the  author  of  the  "  Observations'  be- 
fore me :  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  show,  M'ith  dtie  deference 
to  the  learned  author,  that  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  against  Dr. 
Marsh  are  not  efficient ;  while  his  own  opinion  is  pressed  by  much 
greater  difficulties. 

The  author  allows,  that  "  the  arguments  produced  by  Dr.  Marsh 
in  proof  of  his  hypothesis  respecting  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  seem  to 
be  conclusive  :"*  and  he  therefore  dechnes^  the  consideration  of  the 
Gospel  by  St.  Matthew,  and  confines  himself  merely  to  St. 
Markj  and  St.  Luke. 

In  the  sections  common  to  the  Evangelists,  there  are  very  re- 
markable verbal  agreements  ;  and  also  many  verba!  disagreements. 
Hence  the  author  of  the  '^  Observations"  argues  in  the  following 
manner :  "  It  is  not  probable  that  an  Evangelist,  making  use  of  a 
document,  would  alter  the  words  of  it  without  an  apparent  motive; 
at  least  he  would  not  do  this  frequently."  *  He  then  cites  the  follow- 
ing examples,  among  others. 

'  Marsh,  p.  195.  ^  Observations,  p.'  6.  Note  f. 

^  Observation?,  p,  7.  *  Ibid.  p.  11, 
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To  see  the  force  of  this  remark,  let  us  examine  the  whole  of  the 
respective  sections. 

Mark  x.  17—^^-2.  Luke  xviii.  18—23. 

Kct)  eKTrogsvofXivov    avrov   elg    odov,  Kou    l7rYjpMTYj(Ts   n;    auTOV   ap'^ooVf 

TTpoatipaixcov sic,  xa.)  ywo'KZ-xr^fra.c  au-  Xsyvov  Ailoi.(j-x.aXz  dycJi'k, t<  7i0trj(rag 

70V,l7rrip<joTacx.VTOvAida(TKa\s!xyix^s,  ^cjoyiv  almiov  xAijoovoai^crco;  19-  Eivs 

TlTroiYi^rMf  '(vol  t^ooriV  oclcuviov  xArjpovo-  c;  xOrcy  o^/jjcrouj*  T/j«.c  Asyeij  ayfif- 

o.Yjcrco  ;  18.'0  S; '/rjo'O'Jc  sIttsv  auroi*  6oy;  cvds)ga.yoi.Soc,  el  fx.Yj  eij,  o  Osoc;. 

Tl  jxs  As'yejc  ayaSoy  ;  oucsig  dyudog,  QO.Ta.ievToKa.g  oloag' Mriixoi^cuurjS' 

ei  fx^  eig,  0   Osog.    19.   Tug  svToXug  Mr] '^ovsvTrig' My)  kXj^y,;' Mrj  ■^sudo- 

«lSaf  Mr}  [xci^-vcrrig'  Myj  ($>ovz6a'r,g'  ^MprvqTjCrrig'  T'lfMa  tov  Ttartpa.  tov, 

Mr)   ^Xs\l)r,g'    M^  \|/£U§Oj«-apTUpycr);j'  xai  x^v /tj^rl^'a  croy.  2 1 .  " O  8;  eiVe* 

Mr)  d7ro(rT£pr)(Trig'   TlfJict  tov  TraTiga,  TciUTa.7:a.VTUB<pv\u^uiJiy)vexvsoTY)T0^ 

{TOV    xcii    TYfl    [x-riTspa.    20.    'O    Se  [j:,ov.     2*2.    'Axov(ra.g    8;    raura     6 

ocTTOxpiSclg,  sIttev  ocutm.  AidciC(rxa.Xs,  'Zjjctouj,  sIttsv  avtco'  '  Etj  ev  <rot  Asj- 

TaDra  Travra  stSuAa^ajU-viv  5X  ysoryjTo'f  Trei*  Travra  ocra  £%=<?   TcoAyjcrov,  xa» 

^wu.  21 . 'O  S; '/•i^cr.  IjCt/SAs'^/aj  aurap,  S<a?Of  tttwtii^oTj,  xaj   e^sK  Srirruvgov 

r)yd.7:r)crev   ctvrov,   x.ai    sIttsv    avrco'  ly  ougavca'  xa)  daugo,  dxoKou^si  p.0(. 

"Ev  croi  iXTTspsl'    viroty;,  0(rci  e%e<$  0,3. 'Oil  dxo'j(rugTa.~JTa,7rsgi\vxos 

wa;A>;'(roVj  xa)   Soj  rolg  TtTca^olg'  xa»  sylvsTO'  ^v  yug  ttAouctjoj  (T^^o^ga. 
E^sj;  6^o"«ugov  sv  ovgavco'  xoti  Icvgo, 
ciicoXo'jSsi   [xoi,    agag   tov   (TTcdigov. 
22.  'O  Si  (TTvyvatiag  1%)  tw  Kbycjpf 
dTTYiXSs   XvTTOVjxsvog'    ij"    yi^^g    '^X"^^ 

KTYllXCCTCi  TTOXXa. 

It  has  been,  I  believe,  generally  conceded  that  the  style  of  S.L 
^uke  is  elegant  and  classical,  while  that  of  St.  Mark  is  inelegant, 
abounding  with  harsh  Hebraisms.  Since  the  materials,  frorn 
which  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  are  supposed  to  have  taken  their 
Gospels,  were  Hebrew,  and  close  literal  translations  of  them, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  many  in(  legant  phrases  were  to  be 
found  in  these  documents  :  at  the  same  tniie,  the  Greek  materials 
jiiighr,  and  probably  did,  contain  many  elegant  sentences,  which 
might  not  disgrace  the  pages  of  a  more  sxiliVl  author.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  St.  Luke  might  make  slight  alterations  in  such 
phrases  as  he  thought  too  inelegant  io  be  admitted  into  his  Gospel ; 
and  still  might  retain  the  exact  words  in  the  better  passages.  That 
he  really  sometimes  did  so,  [  conceive,  will  appear  to  any  one  who 
%vill  examine  the  preceding  section.  He  will  see  that  the  Evan- 
gelists exactly  agree  in  many  passages ;  and  that  where  St.  Luke 
differs  from  St.  Mark,  he  lias  greatly  the  advantage  in  elegance. — 
St.  Mark  merely  says^  that  some  one  coming  to  Jesus  inquired  of 
iiim :  St.  Luke,  being  more  accurately  informed,  mentions  that  it 


'  Mark,  x.  «1. 


Luke,  xviii.  22. 
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was  fi  ruhr  {apyoiv.^  In  Mark,  x/  -Koir^o-M  '(vol — xArj^ovoju-i^irc;  occasions 
a  paronomasia  and  cacophony  :  St.  Lnke's  ri  Troiricrocg  ^co^v — xXrjgova- 
fji,fj(rco  is  a  very  elegant  expression.  'O — ccnoKgiSsig — sIttsv,  is  an 
Hebraism,  not  very  pleasing  to  classical  taste,  somewhat  similar  to 

Judges,  V.   l.'^b^^'? -pin  mim  l^'JTI :  but  St.  Luke  omits 

this  tautology,  and  has  simply,  'O  ds  sms. — St.  Mark  has  a  needless 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  in  v.  21 — '0  Ss  'Ivjo-ovg  ifxjBXs^ug  aCrcu, 
rjya.7:ri(rev  aoTov,  xa)  sIttsv  avTcu  :  but  St.  Luke  who  may,  however, 
have  found  a  different  reading  in  his  document,  has — 'Axoucrag  8= 
raura  o  '/rjcroyj  sTttsv  avTco. — St.  Mark's  expression  yjv — e^wv  xTr,ix,a.rcs. 
moKkoL  is  not  very  elegant ;  but  St.  Luke  gives  the  same  meaning  in 
words  much  more  correct — y\v — ttAoJo-jo;  cr^o^u.  What  has  been 
said  above,  will  account  both  for  verbal  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments in  these  Gospels.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  both  differ  from  the  Hebrew  text  and  Sep- 
tuagint  version  in  enumerating  the  commandments :  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Septuagint  we  read  j 

Exod.  XX.  12 — 14.  Exod.  xx.  12 — 14. 

T/jaarov  TrarBpcta-ouxciirYiv  ixYjTsga.     ]^U7  1D>}'/1X1  "]''2N"D2^  IID 

[jrov,  ha  so  (rot  ylvrjTai,]  '   xa]  'ivu 

lx,axgo^p6viog  ysvrj  sn)  TYig  y^j  rij? 

uyaSrjC,  rjg  Kugiog  6  Qsog  crov  didwa-lv  .  , 

p-OJ.   06   cpsveuVsif.   Ou    jxojp^eyVs/j.     iO    iTTDn  K7    IJ?   1^    yrOlk 

06    xXi^sig.   06  ^svdoiMxgTVgYjasig  .  , 

x^ra   roxt    TtKrid'm   <tov  jj^agrvgUv     1^'^^  T}2^n'iO  ',  S^Jl/l  i^7  :  ^jKiH 

4/euSy}.  06x  e7nQvix,Yj(TZig  tvjv  yvvulxa        ,  , 

ToO  TTXriTiov  <rov,  ovrs  rh  ccygo,  u6tov,     ><"  1^"^  ^'^  T^nn  J^"7  I  ')pW  TJ? 

r,ax,v  a6rov,  o^rs  r^D  /Soo,  uurou,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^^"^ 
cySsToOuTro^'jyioyatJToD,  ouTcTravTO;  :^^^b  lU^i^  b^)  ^If^Tl')  TiX<if) 

^TTVog  avToiJ,  oijTS  6(X<x  tm  7tXy]criov 

KTOV  IcTTJV. 

Had  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  been  Independent  Vi'rjters,  they  would 
hardly  have  differed  so  considerably  from  the  Hebrew  and  Septua- 
gint, and  also  from  St.  Paul,  who,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,* 
has,  indeed,  the  same  arrangement,  but  uses  ou  instead  of  /x)j,  and 
the  indicative  instead  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

To  pursue  the  argument  respecting  the  style  of  the  Evangelists  : 
every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  must  have  remarked  that  St. 
Mark  is  for-d  of  repetitions  of  the  same  word,  the  same  mood,  the 

'  The  words,  which  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets,  are  printed  in  a  smaller 
character  in  Grabe's  edit. :  and  some  others  are  marked  with  Origenian 
Qbeli. 

?  Chap.xiii.  9. 


mn^-")::^M  nQi^n  by/  iv^*'  ^^y^'A^ 
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same  tense  ;  wliile,  iji  similar  cases,  St,  Luke  alters  his  expressions- 
In  addition  to  what  1  have  produced,  I  vrill  cite  a  few  more  ex- 
amples. 1 

Mark.  Luke. 

'jEBiSa^s  Kiywv  scvto~c,  Aiycav  avroTj. 

A7ro>igi(jiVTSi  Xeyoua-i.  uTTSKcMrjCrav. 

These  two  last  expressions  occur  in  the  same  terse. 
Ka)  5?r;A5fy — xu)  yjaSov — xoc]  s'jgov.     ^ AttsX^ovtsc  8;  soqov. 
HagctKccu^ixvsi — y.ai  ccvafsfsi.  IIocgaKa^ouv—avs^rj. 

Kcii  Xci^MV — ugrov — kcc)  Xapoi'j  to      Kca    kajS^v    aprov — iiravTcog    xx\ 

^OTYjQlOV.  70  TTOTy-jplOy. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  assert  that  this  is  always  tiie  case ; 
for  I  have  noticed  several  contrary  examples  :  but  this  will  only 
prove  that  St.  Luke  was  more  careful  of  liis  style  on  some  occa- 
sions, than  on  others. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  history  of  the  transfiguration  on  thp 
Mount : 

Mark,  ix.  2—9.  Luke,  ix.  28—36. 

Qi.  Ku\  [XiO'  Yifx^Epuce^  TtagaXafJi^ciiVsi  28.  'Eysvero   (is   /xsra  rovg  Aoyovg 

0  ' ItjT.  70V  Tls7qov,  xou  Tov  'lax-co^oVy  TO'jTOvc,a)<TP.i  Yjfx,spa.iOX7co,  y.cc]  TTCcpOi- 

xa)     70V     'looa'^vYjV,    xa)     avtx^spBi  Xa^cav    tov    ns7gov,    xa.)    'I6cavv*;v, 

auTOVc  elf    ogog    v^ViXov    xar    Vholv  xa)    'laxxjSov,    avs^Yi    s]g    to     ogo^ 

fiovoog.  xa)  fisT;fj.op;daoSr]    eix7rpo(r$sv  7tQoa-sij^a.<7^ai.    21).  Kai  sysvsTO,  Iv 

auTcov.     3.    Kai    t«    liJ,u7ici    avrov  tw  TrpoG-eu^saSai  au70v,  to  el^og  too 

iysvsTO  (TTiXBoyrcc,  Afvjca    Xiav    uig  Trpoo'MTTO'J  aurov    STEpov,  xu)  6    Ifjiot-" 

yi'M^i   olix.  yvapevg   ettj   tv]J  y^f    cy  Tirrixbg  avTOV   Xrjxog  e^ao-rpaTTTCOv. 

pJVstTui    Xsi>xS.vai.     4.   Ka.)     cL^Si^  30.  Ka)  l^ou,  av^gsg  Suo  (rvviXaXovv 

scuTo'ig'HXlag  auv  Mw(rsf  xa)  yjo-ccv  avT^,o'tTivsg  ij^av  Mc/j(rrig  xa.V HXlug. 

fTDXXaXouvTBc  TOO  'Iyjct.  5.  Kcu  a-zo-  31.    (J)   6^$s'^Tsg  h  Io^y^,  sXzyov  t^v 

xpidelg    6   UsTpog,    Xiysi    tco    'Iyjct.  s^o^ov  avrov,  r^v  stxsXXz    TrXyjgovv  Iv 

'Pct^^],  xaXov  scTTiv  riftag  cb6s  stvai.  '/f^GUtraAJjjU,.    32.  'O  &f  Flhgog  xai 

K'x)  TTOi-l^G'co^EV  <Txy;Viiig  Tgs~ig,cro)  [xiuv,  o\  (tvv  uv7op  riauv  /3j/3ao>jju.:voi  vnvcp, 

xa)  Mwcrsi    fx/av,    xu)    ' Hx'ia  /xi'av.  lic.yQ>)yogYi(TavrEc  S;  b'i^ov  t^v  lo^av 

6.  Ov  yag  xZei  t/  XaXriO-^'  r^ijavyup  avTOV^xa)  Tovg  ZmavZgugTOvg  (TvVe(7" 

eJC(po/3oi.     ?•     AV»    lyivcTO     vsfsXr]  Tunag   auTco.    S3.   Kou    eyevsTO    h 

B7n'Txix'(^ov<7a  avTO~ig'  xa)YiX^i  (^a^vr-jlx  tui  Zia^ajgl^=(rSai  avTOvg  ki:  ayVoy, 

T^;  ve^psA-^j,  Alyoucra*  OvTog    ejTiv  eI-jbv  6  TlsTgog  Trgog  Tov'hiT.' Ettkt- 

6  vlog  /xoy  o  ayotTir^Tog,  avTOV  axove-  tutu,  xaXov  Ictjv   r]jU.aj  wZs  slvai° 

re.   8.  Ka)  l^uTiiva  7rept^X£^ai/.evoi,  xa)    ttoiyio-cjoixev   ax^vag  t^sT;,  ja/a*/ 

ovxeri   wViva    eT^ov,  oKXa.  tov  '/i^cr.  (Toj,    xai    Mm<jei    [x'lav,     xu)    [j.lav 

[X.OVOV  fj.s^'' kwTOiV.  Q.KaTa^aiyovTccv  'H?Ja'  {Mrj  elhcug  o  XeyEi.   34.   Tav- 

8;  a'jTcov  a.~o  rou  opovg,  Z^c(TTElXaTO  Ta  0=  avrov  XEyovroc^hysvETO  vs^sXr/^ 

ecvTolif   *'>a   |x>)?!:'v<   ^^T/}yri(raivrai   a  xa)  sTrEO-xlaosv  avroug'  l^ojS)^5)}(r«y 
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Mark,  ix.  2—6.  Luke,  ix.  23—36. 

allov,  s'l  iXYj  orav  6  'Aog  rod  uv^pt/j'TTOV     ds  Iv  tjj   Ik-Ivoik;  slcrsX^elv  slg  r^y 
SK  vsKO'jJV  uvoiCTT'U  Vr^^.'Aijy.     35.   Ku)  (pctiVYj  sys-JSTO  ex 

TYi;  ve<$sA^j,  Aiyouc-a'  OvTOg  Icr- 
T<v  0  ulog  [lov  6  uyci7:rjTog.  auToi 
ay.ousTB.  36.  Kai  h  tm  yevsaQai 
Tr/J  >paiv^v,  sooeSrj  o  'Irj<r.  fxavos"  xcii 
avToi  Bii'yrja'txV,  xas  ou.OzVi  oLnriyyuK- 
uv  Iv  Ixuvcitg  Talg  ijas^aij  oC^sv  oiv 

In  tliis  section   it  is  unfuir  to  cite  the  differences  of  expression, 
as  proofs  that  Mark  ancl  Lnke   did  not   use  copies  of  a  comniou 
document:  every  one,  who  will  examine  the  passages,  will  see,  that 
Luke's  narration  is  more  minute  and  circumstantial  than  Mark's  ; 
Mark  sa)s  that  Moses  and  Eiias  talked  with  Jesus ;  but  Luke  has 
mentioned  the  suhject   of  thtir  conversation  :   Luke  says  tb.at  they 
"  were  heavy  with  sleep,"  and  afterwards  that  they  "  were  afraid;" 
•Mark  relates  only  their  fear.     But  on  the  other  hand,  Mark  men- 
tions that  Jesits  desired  them  not  to  relate  what  they  had  seen  :  while 
St.  Luke  merely  states  that  they  told  no  one  of  it.    Again,  one  Evan- 
g;elist  must  h:ne  expressed    himself  with  less   precision;   for   we 
iind  Mark  stating  that  the  transfiguration  took  place  six  dat/s  after 
the  preceding  circumstances  ;  but  Luke  says  that  it  was  about  eight. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  difference  of  style:  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  state  particularly  Mr.  Granville  Sharp's  rule,  respecting  the 
ase  of  the  Greek  article  in  expressing  identity;   but  merely  refer 
my  readers  to  Dr.  Middleton's  work  on  the  subject.*     St.   Mark, 
besides  the  repetition  of  the  same  tense  (7ra^«A«ft/3a;'5<  xai  dvw^sf'Zi) 
conforms  with  needless  accuracy  to  the  rule  by  writing  ih  Uhqav, 
Kui  Tov  '/xxw/Sov,  x«»  Tov  'JcwavvTjv  :  while  St.  Luke  more  elegantly  has, 
TapaXa/Swy  xov  TlBTgov,  kcA   ""luDunriv,    xat  ' laxoij^ov ,  d-/i\Sri  k.  t.  A.      A 
little  further  on,  St.  Mark,  with  his  usual  affection  for  Hebraisms, 
writes   a7roxc>j9;i^  o  ZIst^oj,  Asyji  rip  'lrj<r.,  altheugh  he  had  not  been 
addressed :  while  St.  Luke,  witli  more  taste  and  correctness,  says, 
sIttcV  0  IleTDOcTrfog  tov  'Ir}<T.     'I'hese  ciicinnstances   certainly  explain 
the  occasional   verbal  differences  in   the   narrations  given   by   St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke,  while  they  do  not  afford  any  great  presump- 
tion against  the  truth  of  Ur.    Marsh's  hypothesis.     The  other  ex- 
amples cited  by  our  author  are  plainly  ejiisdem  farincc. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  origin  which  he  would  assume  for  the 
gospels  in  question. — Having,  as  he  conceives,  shown  that  Mark 
and  Luke  did  not  draw  from  a  common  document ;  and  the  notior* 
that  they  copied  from  each  other  being  exploded,  *•  there  is  but  ona 
Tray  left  of  accounting  for  the  remarkable  similarity  in  the  matter, 

'  p.  89.  et  seqq. 
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language,  and  arrangement  of  their  Gospels;  namely,  that  they 
divided  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and 
many  of  the  leading  facts,  and  doctrines,  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  same  eye-witnesses,  and  ministers  of  the  word.' — He  then 
ably  controverts  the  opinion  which  some  ecclesiastical  writers  have 
entertained,  that  St.  ISIark  was  the  constant  attendant  of  St.  Peter; 
^vhich  notion  has  been  founded  on  the  term  eppi^svsuTr,;  nhgov  ap- 
plied to  him  by  Papias  opud  Eusebium  :^  he  explains,  like 
IVIichaelis,  this  term  to  mean,  "  a  person  commissioned  by  St. 
Peter  to  execute  his  commands,"  and  says,  that  tt^o^cVjjtj;?,  jaso-iVvij, 
are  used  as  equivalent  terms ;  in  this  sense,  it  will  also  correspond 
to  ayysXog. — He  then  brings^  several  very  strong  arguments  toshovv, 
that  Mark  the  Evangelist  was  the  Mark  A\ho  attended  on  St. 
Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. — The  connexion,  which 
existed  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke,  has  never,  as  the  author 
observes,  been  called  in  question  :  and  on  these  two  facts  he  has 
built  his  hypothesis,  which  he  delivers  in  the  following  words : 

"  It  appears  that  the  common  source  from  which  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  1  will  not  say  did,  but  might,  receive' 
their  peculiar  character,  their  arrangement  and  language,  was  the 
preaching  of  St.  Paul.  These  Evangelists  attended  him  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  outline  of  his  instructions, 
and  with  that  abridged  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  our  Saviour 
which  he  judged  most  proper  to  be  dwelt  upon,  in  making  known 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  the  Gentiles.  Ai\d 
"whatever  information  they  derived  from  other  sources,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  this  should  be  the  ground-work  of  their 
narratives ;  it  w.ould  indeed  be  surprising  if,  under  these  circum- 
stances, they  did  not  record  in  many  instances  the  very  words  which 
the  inspired  Apostle  used,  in  explaining  to  his  Gentile  hearers,  the 
more  remarkable  and  important  expressions  of  our  Saviour.*' '^^ 

Against  this  system,  however,  great  objections  may  be  urged ; 
these  I  will  divide  into  two  classes  :  in  stating  the  first,  it  will  be 
shown  that  it  will  nofsatisiactorily  explain  the  pha?nomena  observ- 
able in  our  three  first  Gospels  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  arguments 
shall  be  urged,  drawn  from  those  phaBUomena,  which,  if  valid,  will 
demonstrate  the  whole  system  to  be  untenable. 

Jn  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  great  improbaljilities  which 
this  hypothesis  must  include. — It  is.  supposed,  that  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  attended  St.  Paul  long  enough,  not  only  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  outline  of  the  verbal  Gospel  preached  by  St. 
Paul,  but  also  with  the  very  words  which  he  employed,  for  other- 
wise the  verbal  agreements  remain  unexplained  :  now,  that  this  may 
have  taken  place,  St.  Paul  must  have  uniformly  delivered  precisely 

»  ObservalionSj  p.  36.  ^  Hist.  Eccles.  lii.  39,  p.  137.  edit.  Reading. 

^  Observations,  p.  45 — 48.       *  Observatipns,  p.  51— 52. 
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the  same  Zi'ords ;  for  no  man's  memory  is  sufficiently  strong  to  re- 
tain the  recollection  of  every  word  in  a  Gospel,  even  after  once 
attejitively  leading  it. ;  much  less  then^  after  once  hearing  it  deliver- 
ed, in  assemblies  so  tumultuous  as  must  have  been  those  in  which 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  often  preached.  Neither  is  it  very 
likely  that  St.  Paul  did  always  deliver  the  same  words ;  such  a 
thing  may  be  possible  for  certain  preachers  of  our  own  days,  who, 
desirous  of  obtaining  praise,  first  compose  their  sermons,  and  after- 
wards delivering  them  hij  /?eor^,  appear  to  harangue  extempore:  but 
this  agrees  not  with  the  character  of  St.  Paul :  vehement  and 
impassioned,  he  did  not  studiously  select  his  expressions,  but  adopt- 
ed those  which  first  occurred  to  him ;  sensible  of  the  in?|X)rtance 
of  his  mission,  he  sought  to  convince  his  hearers,  and  required  not 
their  praise ;  often  called  upon  by  some  unforeseen  occasion,  he 
.seized  some  incident  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  demonstrated  from 
thence,  that  in  him  were  fulfilled  the  prophecies  which  had  beeri 
delivered  concerning  him  ever  since  the  world  began. — But  admit- 
ting this  disputable  and  yet  necessary  fact  to  be  true,  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  two  writers  such  as  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  to  remem- 
ber each  so  accurately  the  very  words  in  which  St.  Paul  delivered 
his  history  of  Christ:  every  person  who  has  read  Dr.  Marsh's 
statement  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the  three  first  Gospels  has 
doubtless  observed  that  the  verbal  agreements  between  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  their  disagree- 
ments ;  now  this  cannot  be  explained  on  our  author's  hypothesis. 

Secondly,  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  siiow  it  to  be 
unfounded^  We  have  seen  above,  that  Mark  and  Luke  differ  in 
giving  the  commandments ;  both  from  the  Hebrew  of  Exodus 
XX.  12 — 14.  and  the  LXX.,  and  also  from  St.  Paul,  while  they  agree 
among  themselves,  except  that  Mark  adds  [xyj  ccTroa-TspYjo-YiC.  Jf  they 
have  so  accurately  remembered  the  words  of  St.  Paul  as  to  write 
them  down  almost  verbatim  in  their  Gospels,  they  surely  would 
not  in  this  instance  have  differed  so  materially  from  such  a  weigiit 
of  evidence. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  other  citations  by  these  Evangelists  :. 
(poovYj  /SowvTOf  sv  Tfj  epYjfxcp.  ' Eroi[/.ucraT5  tyjV  oSov  Kiiglov,  ewSs/a;  toisIts 
To-s  Tgl^oug   uvtov.      Mark  i.  3.    St.  Luke  iii.  4.  literally    agrees. 

:  ^Trbi6  rhoo  nii;?n  )'^w'  mn^  iit  ^i:?  im^n  i^yp  b)p 

Such  is  the  Hebrew  of  Isaiah^  .xl.  3  :  let  us  now  observe  the  Septua- 
gint : 

<Pcx)Vrj  jiocLvTog  Iv  T^  £gyj[iu)^  eTOi[xo(.(jXTS  tt^v  olhv  Kd^Iou,  euhiotg  voiTjTS 
T(if  Tg/|3c/yj  Tou     fleou      t^  y.  a>  v. 

Whence  arose  this  extraordinary  quotation :  is  it  probable  that 
two  independent  writers  would  thus,  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
desert  their   original;   especiiflly  when  that   original   would  have 
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answered  their  purpose  as  well  as  does  the  text  that  they  have 
made?  It  is  explicable  without  difficidty  on  Dr.  M.'s  hypothesis^ 
but  certainly  on  no  other.  He  thinks  that  in7DD  was  used  in  the 
common  dociuyient,  which  explains  it  at  once. 

It  is  remarkable  also,  that  these  Evangelists  agree  in  the  use  of 
imusual  words:  thus  Matt.  ix.  15.  Mark  ii.  20.  Luke  v.  35.  we 
iind  oTX'j  uiraiSr,  aii  avTMV  6  vjiKpiog  :  on  this  Dr.  M.  remarks,  that  it 
is  "  never  used  on  any  other  occasion.  But,  what  is  most  remark- 
able, they  all  agree  in  using  it  in  the  passive  voice,  though  «7ra/^w, 
in  the  active  voice,  signifies  *  discedo.'  'ATralgoo  occurs  nearly  100 
times  in  the  LXX.  but  is  never  used  there  in  the  passive,  nor  have 
1  ever  seen  an  instance  quoted  iVoni  a  classic  author.  Is  it  pro- 
bable then  that  ot/xv  dTragdri  would  have  been  used  in  all  three  texts, 
if  they  contained  three  independent  translations  r"' 

In  Mark  vi.  41.  and  Luke  ix.  l6.  we  have  xaxexAacre  rouj  ag- 
Touc,  and  xaxexAao-?  xa»  edl^ov  :  Dr.  M.  remarks,  "  kutuxXixu),  wsed 
here  both  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  occurs  no  where  else  in  the 
whole  New  lest,  though  the  simple  verb  xXxm  frequently 
occurs  in  the  New  Test,  and  is  particularly  used  with  agros-  St. 
Matthew  has  xXaco  in  this  very  instance."" 

Matt.  xvi.  28.  Mark,  ix.  1.  Luke  ix.  27.  we  read,  cv  /xij  yvj- 
a-uiVTcci  SavuTov  :  it  is  surely  remarkable,  that  they  should  all  use 
the  same  Chaldaisni,  if  they  be  all  independent  writers  ;  but  the 
use  of  a  Chaidee  document  containing  the  expression  HiTQ  D^JS 
**  gustavit  mortem"  will  at  once  explain  it. 

To  take  one  more  instance  :  in  Mark  x.  23.  Luke  xviii.  24.  we 
find  TTWf  b''j(rj£c'Awj  o»  to.  nprjtj.ura.  F.^ovreg  eJcreAsocovra*  eJj  tt;-,/  ^oKTiheiocf 
rov  6£ou.  "  The  adverb  doo-xoXccg,  used  here  both  by  St.  Mark  and 
St,  Luke,  occurs  no  where  else  either  in  th«  New  Test,  or  in  the 
LXX.  or  in  the  Greek  Apocrypha.'"^ 

If,  however,  '  these  Evangelists  be  independent  writers,  they 
must  be  the  most  remarkable  writers  that  ever  have  entered  the  path 
of  authorship.  Surely  the  phenomena  we  have  just  noticed  are 
more  easily  explicable  on  Dr.  M.'s  hypothesis,  than  on  that  on 
which  I  am  engaged  in  animadverting:  indeed  they  are  inexplica- 
ble on  ajiy  other. 

The  concession,  however,  made  by  the  author  at  the  outset  of 
his  pamphlet,  is  totally  inconsistent  with  his  system.  He  admits 
that  Dr.  M.  has  proved  that  the  translators  of  St.  Matthew's  He- 
brew Gospel  made  use  of  St,  Mark's  and  St.  Luke's  Gospels,  and 
occasionally  copied  from  them.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  follow  that 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  made  use  of  documents :  otherwise  St. 


'  Marsh,  p.  55.  ^  ibid,  p.  63. 

'  Marsh,  p.  75.  See  particularly  the  reaiainder  of  his  net^. 
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Matthew,  who  made  use  of  a  Hebrew  document  or  documents, 
could  not  have  agreed  so  nearly  wilh  ihem  in  words,  that  lii.s  trans- 
lator could  have  used  their  Greek  expressions,  if  then,  this  part 
of  Dr.  M.'s  hypothesis  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  whole  is  true  ; 
consequently,  Mark  and  Luke  used  a  document  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  what  way  so  likely  as  that  which  Marsh  has  supposed. 
Jt  is  curious,  that  a  writer  so  acute  as  the  author  of  the  *'  Obser- 
vations" should  fail  to  notice  this. 

Michaelis,*  and  I  believe  some  other  writers  almost  equally 
learned,  have  entertained  doubts  of  the  insp  ration  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke :  whether  they  really  were  inspired  or  not,  is  a  question 
1  do  not  pretend  to  decide  :  if  they  are  not  inspired,  however,  they 
must  be  fallible  historians,  and  in  this  case  they  surely  deiive  great 
support  from  Dr.  M.'s  hypothesis.  That  St.  Matthew  was  in- 
spired, Nlichaelis  himself  does  not  doubt :  we  surely  then  must 
have  great  contidence  in  Mark  and  Luke,  when  we  hear  that  they 
used  the  same  documents  as  St.  Matthew,  and  adhered  to  them  so 
closely,  that  the  translator  of  St.  Matthew  verbally  copied  from 
their  Gospels.  Thus  all  doubt  of  their  authority  is  at  once  de- 
stroyed, even  granting,  (what  never  can  be  proved)  that  they  were 
not  inspired. 

1  am  well  aware,  that  there  is  not  any  express  historical  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  Dr.  M.'s  hypothesis:  but  at  the  same  time,  we 
find  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  any  thing  implied  by  it;  nor  do 
we  read  anv  thing  which  countenances  the  system  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Observations."  In  the  present  case,  indeed,  we  have  not  any 
evidence  on  which  we  can  depend  ;  and  when  we  are  so  destitute 
of  all  historical  materials,  the  only  resource  left  to  us,  is  to  frame 
some  hypothesis,  which  shall  not  be  in  itselt  contradictory  to  any 
thing  observable  in  the  books  themselves,  and  which  shall  satis- 
factorily explain  the  phaenomena  which  excite  our  attention.  Dr. 
Marsh  appears  to  have  done  this  :  the  only  plausible  arguments, 
■which  can  be  brought  against  what  he  has  said,  are  those  which  X 
have  considered  ;  and  the  reader  must  now  judge  between  us. 

If  St.  Mark  was  ever  employed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  at  least  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  must  have  de- 
rived his  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  our  Saviour's  life  tVoai 
some  document,  since  he  did-  not  acquire  it  from  attending  on  tlie 
journeys  of  our  Lord.  What  is  so  likely  as  that  the  aftecUonate 
zeal  of  the  early  disciples  would  induce  them  to  write  down  the 
«7ro/xv»)ju,oveuft«T«  of  Christ.  Indeed,  this  may  be  gathered  from  St. 
Luke,  who  sa)s  that  "iro^Koi  lirs^slf^Yjirav  a  v  ar  a.  ^  acr  S  a  i  ^ir/yijo"- 
t  V  Tre^i   TttJV  7r£7rA>]po<popT)|asvwv  I v  r^fJAV  Trgocyy.aToov.       Luke  i.    1 . 

'  Introduction  to  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pt.  1.  chap.  iii.  sect.  iii.  p.  87. 
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But  whatever  may  be  the  real  truth  with  respect  to  this  poinf, 
every  one  will  assent  to  the  author's  concluding  remarks,  with 
which  I  shall  close  these  pages  : 

''If  the  Evangelists  have  been  so  exact  in  recording  the  infor- 
mation they  received,  as  to  occasion  some  learned  men  to  suppose 
that  they  copied  from  each  other  ;  and  others,  of  equal  penetra-^ 
tion,  to  imagine  that  they  had  some  common  written  document, 
from  which  they  took  their  facts,  and  borrowed  their  language,  we 
may  rely,  with  confidence,  on  their  authority ;  and  we  are  inex- 
cusable if  we  refuse  to  listen  to  the  testimony  of  writers  who  had 
such  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  of  whose  fidelity  we 
have  such  irrefragable  proof.'" 

Feb.  28,   1815.  31, 


DR,  CROMBIE'S  REMARKS 

On  the  Notice  of  his  Gymnasium,  sive  Symbol  a 
Critica  ; 

Inserted  in  No.  XX.  p.  384. 


1  o  dissemble  the  pleasure,  which  we  receive  from  the  approba- 
tion of  the  candid  and  intelligent,  is  a  contemptible  species  of 
affectation  and  disguisement.  1  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  commendation,  with  which  the  ''  Gymna- 
sium "  has  been  favored,  in  the  20th  Number  of  the  Classical 
Journal,  is  gratifying  to  its  author.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  less 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  urbanity  and  candor,  which  the 
learned  and  ingenious  critic  displays,  M'hen  he  occasionally  expres- 
ses his  dissent  from  certain  opinions,  which  the  author  maintains. 
Permit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  offer  some  observations  in  reply. 

Quin  with  a  Negative. 
When  I  express  my  approbation  of  Ernesti's  lection  of  the 
passage  in  Cicero,  Nemo  lit  tarn  nMicus  sit,  qui  vocales  jungere 
nolit,  as  reconciling  the  author  with  himself,  it  is  remarked  at  the 
same  time,  that  Ernesti  is  in  error,  if  he  supposes,  as  his  answer 
to  Victorinus  implies,  that  quin  is  never  joined  to  a  negative. 
After  producing  a  fesv  examples  in  evidence  of  this,  I  proceed  to 
explain,  in  what  cases  quin  cannot  be  followed  by  a  negative,  and 
in  what  instances  it  may  be  thus  construed.     The   learned  critic, 


'  Observations,  p.  5^,  53. 
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after  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  observations  offered  on 
this  subject,  remarks,  that  one  of  the  examples,  which  I  have 
adduced  of  quin  with  a  negative,  is  taken  from  Cicero's  Oration 
Pro  domo.  This,  he  observes,  is  questionable  authority,  and 
cites  an  example  from  Cicero  ad  Alt.  Though  i  am  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  example  offered  by  the  Critic  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine,  which  1  maintain  respecting  qiiiii  with  a  negative,  the 
example  being  found  in  Schoriis  de  F/irasibus,  almost  close  to  the 
one  which  I  have  adduced,  yet  as  it  might  possibly  have  escaped 
my  attention,  my  thanks  are  due  to  the  critic  for  taking  the  trouble 
to  suggest  it.  And,  though  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Oration 
Pro  domo  possesses  every  internal  evidence  of  good  classical  au- 
thority, yet  to  obviate  all  possible  objection,  I  own  that  the  ex- 
ample from  Cicero  would  have  been  the  preferable  quotation. 

ADULARI. — The  various  derivations  of  this  verb,  given  by 
the  learned  critic,  are  found  in  Vossius,  Martinius,  Doletus,  and 
Facciolati,  with  one,  which  he  has  not  mentioned,  namely,  adu- 
lari  ab  aSuX.'^sjv,  suavicule  loqni.  This  last  is  adopted  by  Lennep. 
I  have  followed  Valla  and  Scaliger  in  resolving  it  into  a  Epitat. 
and  dovXog,  serviis ;  but  at  the  same  time  candidly  own,  that  1  am 
not  satisfied  with  this  derivation,  nor  indeed  with  any  other,  which 
has  been  yet  proposed.  Popma  says  Adidaniur  serviliter  etiam 
gestu,  quod  canibus  iiohisciun  est  commune,  qiiando  inservimus 
quoqiio  modo,  vel  voce,  vet  gestu,  ut  Javorem  emereamur.  That 
it  may  properly  refer  to  the  fawning  of  dogs,  as  the  Critic  believes, 
is  not  improbable  ;  but  the  mode  of  tracing  its  signification  to 
this  animal  I  consider  to  be  wholly  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory. 

IMPRIMIS. — My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Critic  for  pointing 
out  the  error,  by  which  Imprimis,  in  the  quotation  from  Virgil,  is 
improperly  put  for  In  primis.  In  correcting  the  press,  it  escaped 
my  attention.  His  approbation  of  my  defence  of  the  term  absolute, 
as  applied  to  the  ablative  case,  1  receive  with  pleasure.  Mr. 
Jones,  when  he  objected  to  it,  evidently  did  not  perceive,  that  an 
expression  may  be  gramnia'ically,  though  not  logically,  absolute  ; 
as  ideas  may  be  metaphysically  connected,  when  their  signs  have 
no  grammatical  relation  whatever. 

SODALIS. — In  explaining  the  specitic  import  of  this  word,  f 
have  stated,  what  is  indisputably  admitted  to  be  its  general  accep- 
tation ;  and  I  have  also  mentioned,  that  another  and  more  extend- 
ed signihcation  has  been  assigned  to  it,  remarking  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  propriety  of  this  explanation  has  be^en  questioned  by  Nol- 
tenius  and  Gifanius,  In  their  opinion,  however,  I  neither  express 
my  concurrence,  nor  do  I  note  my  dissent,  but  leave  the  matter 
suit  judice.  The  learned  Critic,  notwithstanding,  joins  me  with 
them,  conceiving  that  I  had  adopted  their  explanation.  In  this  he 
errs.     But,  if  1  had  delivered  an  opinion  on  the  subject,    1  should 
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not  have  extended  the  signification  of  the  word  so  far,  as  the  critic 
has  carried  it.     That  soda/is,   as   used  by  some  writers,  not  how- 
ever of  the  highest  authority,  denotes  "  a  men\ber  of  a  college,   of 
a  fraternity,  or  of  a  corporation,"  is  admitted.     But  that  it  signi- 
fies a  person,  belonging  to   a  party,  formed  for   the  good  of  one 
individual,  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt ;  nor  can  I  assent  to  this 
extended  explanation,  till  more  decisive  evidence   of  this  usage  is 
produced^  than  has  yet  been  offered.     I  am  persuaded   that  soda- 
lis  has  no  relation  whatever  to  suadere  or  seder e ;  but  more  proba- 
bly refers  to  those,  who  ate  or  messed  together  occasionally,   eadem 
tnensa  utentes,  or  who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  convivial  pleasure  or  amusement.     Cato,   after  mentioning  that 
convivial  clubs  had  been  instituted  in  his  Qusestorship,  says  :  Epu- 
lahar  igitur  cum  sodaUhns  omnitio  modice  ;  sed  erat  qiiidam  fervor 
atatis,    qua    progrediente,    omnia  Jinnt    etiam    indies    mitiora. 
Neque  enim  ipsorum  couvivioriim  delectationes  corporis  volupta- 
tibus  magis  quam  catu  amicorum  et  sermonibus  metiebar.     (Cic. 
de   Sen.)     From   denoting  primitively  "  a  companion  in  amuse- 
ment, or  convivial  plea^^ure,"  it  came  to  denote,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  soda/itates,   or   regular  clubs,  a  member  of  the  same  col- 
lege, or    fraternity.     I'his   acceptation,  ho\vever,    I    believe   was 
unknown  till    after  the   Augustan  age  ;    for,  though  the   Sodales 
Icetii  existed  under  the  Roman  monarchy,  it  does  not  appear,  that 
they  existed  under  this  designation  :  at  least  I  am  not  aware,  that 
any  writer  before  Tacitus  has  so   denominated   them — I  find  no 
example,  however,  of  its  being  used  to  denote  a  person,  belonging 
to  a  party,  formed  for  the   benefit  of  any  single  individual.     That 
clubs,  instituted  for  different   purposes,  might,  as  it  appears   they 
did,  intermeddle  in  political  matters,  and  become  the  partisans  of 
individuals,  is  readily  admitted.      But  without  further  evidence,  I 
must  take  the   liberty  to  doubt,  whether  it  was  ever  employed  to 
denote  a  person   belonging  to  a   party,  formed  for  the  benefit  of 
one  individual.     The  casual  act  ot  a  society  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  express  purpose  of  its  institution,  as  a  contingent  mode 
makes  no   part  of  the  primary  and  essential  character.     The  deri- 
vation from  sedere  I  conceive  to  be  wholly  inadmissible,  if  not 
ridiculous.     To  say,  that  a  person  was  called  sodalis  because  he 
sat  (for  there  is  nothing   to  denote  consociation)  looks  more  like  an 
attempt  to  burlesque  all  derivation,  than  to  offer  a  satisfactory  and 
serious   explanation  of   the   word.     The   derivation   from  suadere 
appears  likewise  objectionable,  the  term  being  by   Plautus,  and 
other  early  writers,  by  whom  its  radical  import  was  more   strictly 
observed,  applied  to  persons,  to  whom  the  character  of  suasor  was 
wholly   inapplicable.      I  am   more  inclined  to  concur  with  those 
critics,  who  consider  it  as  primitively  implying  ex  suo  dapibus  vesa 
foiifi,  quasi  simal  vel  crvv  edales.     This  explanation^  however,  is  far 
from  being  unobjectionable. 
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In  no  department  of  literature,  or  of  science,  is  conjecture 
more  busy,  or  fancy  more  prone  to  extravagance,  than  in  ety- 
mological enquiries.  When  Tooke's  merry  critic,  as  he  calls 
him,  derives  King  Fepin  from  oaitsq,  or  when  Stevens  in  his 
humorous  Lecture  referred  brethren  to  tabernacle,  because  we 
all  breathe  therein,  the  derivations  may  be  more  ridiculous, 
but  they  are  not  less  absurd,  than  many,  \vhich  have  been 
gravely  proposed  by  some  eminent  critics.  When  Mr.  Tooke 
himself  considers  the  word  odd  as  the  same  with  ow'd,  because, 
when  we  are  counting  in  pairs,  we  say  "  one  pair,  two  pairs," 
and  "  one  ow'd  "  to  make  up  another  pair,  he  offers  a  reason  for 
this  visionary  conception,  which  entirely  subverts  his  own  doctrine. 
For  the  word  odd  refers  not  to  the  one,  which  is  wanting  to  make 
up  a  pair,  but  to  the  one,  which  is  over  and  above  the  given  num- 
ber of  pairs.'  Were  we  to  indulge  the  same  spirit  of  conjecture, 
we  might  consider  the  word  sodulis  as  originally  sotalis,  and  this 
as  a  compound  of  socius  and  talis,  denoting  a  companion  of  the 
same  rank  and  same  age.  We  might  observe  also,  that  the  word 
was  primitively  written  scodalis.  And  perhaps  this  conjecture  is 
not  much  less  improbable,  than  some  others,  which  have  been 
offered.     But  it  is  time  to  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject. 

COMES. — The  Critic  is  of  opinion,  that,  as  I  have  traced  the 
term  Comte  or  Count  no  farther,  than  the  Comites  attendant  on 
the  Roman  Emperors,  the  reader  might  infer,  that  these  comites 
had  no  existence  antecedently  to  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  con- 
ceives, therefore,  that  I  should  have  noticed  "  the  comites,  or 
youths,  recommended  by  their  parents  or  friends,  to  the  familiarity 
of  the  general,  to  diet  and  lodge  with  him,  in  the  course  of  his 
expeditions,  to  learn  from  his  conversation  the  skill  and  discipline 
of  war."  It  is  possible,  that  the  inference  might  be  inconsiderately 
drawn,  but,  as  it  would  not  be  justified  by  fact,  so  also  it  would 
be  unwarranted  by  my  explanation.  These  companions  or  atten- 
dants on  a  Prince  or  General  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
various  nations.  They  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  They 
existed  among  the  Germans,  as  we  are  informed  by  Tacitus,  and 
also  among  the  Gauls.  They  are  found  even  among  the  Cana- 
dians of  the  present  day,  a  band  of  young  adventurers  attending 
the  prince  or  chief  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  war. 
But  it  was  not  from  the  comites,  whom  Tacitus  mentions ;  it  was 
not  from  tiie  comites  noticed  by  Cicero  in  his  Epistles ;  it  was  not, 
in  short,  from  the  comites  in  republica,  but  from  the  comites  in 


'  The  Arabic  ahd,  the  Hebrew  had  or  ahad,  the  Saxon  o^Se,  the  Teutonic 
odo,  and  the  Swedish,  udde,  all  spring  from  the  same  origin,  or  one  of  these 
is  the  common  etymon.  They  all  signify  one,  or  singulus,  "  one  by  itself." 
The  comparative  of  odd  is  other. 
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impel  iOf  those  who  attended  on  the  persons  of  the  Emperors,  who 
belonged  to  their  court,  and  were  specially  commissioned  by  them 
to  superintend  departments  in  the  Roman  provinces,  that  the  term 
Count  took  its  rise.  To  these,  therefore,  I  refer  it ;  nor  have  1 
any  concern  with  the  comifes  attending  Roman  generals.  My 
sole  object  was  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  word  Count,  and  to 
show  how  a  general  name  became  a  term  of  honor,  or  a  peculiar 
desisnation.  Jf  1  say,  that  the  appellation  of  Duke  came  from 
the  Latin  Dux  or  Duces,  sent  by  the  Roman  Emperors  to  command 
the  imperial  forces  in  the  Roman  provinces,  1  presume  it  would  be 
an  unwarrantable  conclusion  to  infer,  that  Dux  or  Duces  had  no 
existence,  antecedendy  to  the  Roman  Emperors.  Besides,  the 
comites,  whom  the  Critic  expresses  a  wish  that  I  had  mentioned, 
might  have  existed  at  the  foundation,  and  continued  till  the  subver- 
sion, of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  slill  the  modern  designation  would 
have  had  no  place,  had  not  the  custom  obtained,  among  the 
Roman  Emperors,  of  investing  their  favorite  attendants  with  the 
government  of  provincial  districts.  To  this  custom,  therefore,  I  have 
referred  the  term  in  question,  for  it  was  not  the  mere  existence  of 
the  comites,  antecedently  to  the  imperial  government,  but  the  offi- 
cal  employment  of  them  in  the  Roman  provinces,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  modern  designation  of  Comie  or  Count. 

"  Comites  a.  comitando  primum  dicti,  aulae  Romanse,  ac  Impera- 
torii  palatii  proceres,  quod  ii  piincipem  sectarentur,  et  ejus  lateri 
adhcererent,  seu  domi  maneret,  seu  in  expeditionem  proticisceretur. 
Postea,  cum  ex  eorum  numero  adsumerentur,  qui  ad  provincias 
regendas  mittebantur,  Comites  illi  non  amplius  principes,  a  quo 
aberant,  sed  provinciae  dicebantur,  quam  ipsi  cum  comitiva  dignitate 
gnheruahmit.  ( Dujrcs)te)  Inde  Comites  limiium,  et  Comites  iittoris 
Saxonici,  quorum  munus  erat  littus  per  opportuna  loca  communire." 

HORTARI. — In  opposition  toVossius,  i  haveaffirmed,  that  there 
is  no  prose-writer  of  eminence  who  uses  hortari,  or  verbs  of  advising, 
•witii  the  infinitive,  so  frequently  as  with  ut.  The  Critic  offers  four 
examples  in  favor  of  Vossius,  two  from  prose-writers,  and  two  from 
poets.  The  latter,  as  classic  authority  for  prose  language,  are  of 
no  value.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  a  hundred  examples  of  a 
similar  kind  ;  but  the  classic  student  may  be  assured,  that  though 
hortari  takes  the  infinitive  more  frequently  than  suaderc,  or  than 
monere,  when  it  signifies  "to  advise,"  yet  that  all  verbs  of  advising 
are  generally  followed  by  nt.  Sallust,  who  construes  the  verb  hor- 
tari with  an  infinitive  more  frequently  than  Cicero  or  Cajsar,  still 
oftener  employs  the  other  phraseology.  Hortatur,  ut  contumelia- 
rum  in  imperatorem  mm  suo  auxHio  pocnas  pctat.  (Sail.  J.  B.  cap. 
69.)  Hortatur,  ut  castel/w7i  tentet.  (lb.  cap.  98.)  Quare  moneo 
hortorqne  vos,  ne  (ut  non)  tantum  scelus  impnnitum  dimitlatis, 


J 
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(B.  J.  cap.  36.)     Quod  ut  facias,  moneo  hortorque.  (Frag.  lib.  4.) 
Petit  atque  hortatur  ut  statuat.    (Cies.  B.  G.  cap.  IQ.) 

NUBERE. — I  have  observed  ihzXducere  "to  lead  "'  is  applied  to 
a  man  marrying  a  woman,  and  nubere  to  a  woman^  as  married  to  a 
man.  lu  consistency  with  this  observation,  I  have  disapproved 
the  expression  of  Tertullian,  fteque  nubent,  neque  nubcntur.  The 
learned  Critic  is  of  opinion,  that  Tertullian  is  justified  in  using  this 
phraseology  by  the  authority  of  Plautus,  of  Varro,  and  of  one 
or  two  others  of  inferior  name.  In  this  opinion  I  cannot  concur. 
Nubere  (forsan  a  nubes)  denotes  "  to  veil."  Novi^,  we  know,  that 
it  was  usual  at  the  marriag«-ceremony  for  the  bride  to  wear  a  veil, 

Cinge  tempora  floribus 
Suaveolentis   amaraci, 
Flammeum  cape.  (Cat.  59.  6.) 

We  know,  also,  that  this  custom  was  confined  to  the  bride  ; 
iience  arises  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  term  nubere  was  not 
applied  to  the  husband.  For  to  employ  this  term,  signifying  "to 
veil,"  to  denote  the  entrance  of  a  man  into  the  matrimonial  state, 
when  in  fact  he  was  not  veiled,  would  have  been  an  impropriety 
too  gross  to  be  admitted.  The  sign  having  no  existence,  whence 
was  the  Metonymy  to  originate  ?  But  let  us  appeal  to  facts. 

The  first  authority  cited  in  favor  of  Tertullian's  use  of  the  verb 
nubere  is  the  following  passage  from  Plautus,  Hunc  deludit  Char- 
mides,  senex  ut  rediit;  cujus  nubunt  liberi.  (Trin.  Per.  Acrost.) 
Here  the  word  Hberi  is  equivalent  to  Jilius  et  filia ;  for  the  son  and 
the  daughter  were  each  married  on  the  same  day :  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  story  of  the  latter  forms  the  principal  part  of 
the  fable.  But,  let  the  common  prhiciple  of  syllepsis  generum  be 
admitted  ;  be  it  granted  also,  that  consistently  with  this  principle, 
the  verb  nubere  must  be  considered,  as  here  applied  to  a  male  only, 
though  this  be  not  precisely  the  fact,  the  example,  notwithstanding, 
is  of  no  avail,  for  the  lection  appears  to  be  unquestionably  false. 
Its  accuracy  indeed  has  been  doubted  by  several  critics — Taubmann 
and  Camerarius  rejected  it,  and  proposed  anodier  reading  in  its 
stead.  To  me  there  seems  to  be  the  strongest  presumptive  evi- 
dence, that  the  subject  will  admit,  that  the  lection  is  erroneous. 
In  Oie  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  term  nubere  occurs 
in  Plautus,  more  than  sixty  times,  and  uniformly  in  one  and  the 
same  sense,  as  applied  to  a  woman.  This  uniformity,  conjoined 
with  the  universal  practice  of  writers  in  the  Aiiaiistan  age,  and  the 
evident  allusion  of  the  verb  itself  to  a  custom  peculiar  to  women 
in  the  ceremonial  of  marriage,  constitutes  aimof^t  a  decisive  proof, 
that  the  reading  is  false.  But  when,  in  adtiition  to  this  evidence, 
^Te  find;  tha.t  no  fewer  than  forty-five  instances  occur,  in  yvhiclj  tLs 
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dramatist  might  have  applied  the  verb  nubere  to  a  man,  and  yet 
has  in  every  one  of  these  instances  abstained  from  this  usage,  there 
cannot  remain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that   the   lection   is  false. 
Is  there  then  no  example,  in  which  he  has  applied  nubere  to  a  man? 
There  is;  and  this  very  example  tends  to  corroborate  our  opinion  ; 
serving  to  show,  that   Plautus  conceived  the  proper  application  of 
this   verb  to  be  to  a  female  only.     Lubet  Chalinum  quid  agat, 
scire  novum   nuptum  cum  novo  marito.    (Cas.  .5.  1.  5.)     If  the 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  passage,  he  will  perceive, 
that  Chalinus  is  here  a  supposititious  character,  being  by  a  strata- 
gem substituted   for  Casina.     The  term  miptum,  therefore,  is  not 
only  with  great  propriety,  but  also  with  much  humor,  applied  to 
Chalinus   by  the  speaker,  who   knew  that  he  personated   the  cha- 
racter of  a  female.     Let  it   be  supposed,  that   nubere  may,  with 
propriety,  be  applied  to  a  man,  and  the  expression  is  entirely  strip- 
ped <>f  its  humor.     This    passage,  therefore,  instead  of  furnishing 
an  evidence,  that  Plautus  conceived  the  verb  nubere  to  be  applica- 
ble to  a  man,  proves  the  reverse.     The  satire,  in  the  following  ob- 
servation  addressed   to   Eutropius,  implies  the  same    distinction 
between  ducere  and  nubere.     "  Nubas,  ducasve  licebil;  nunquam 
mater  eris,  nunquam  pater."  (Claud,  in  Eutrop.  utpote  Eunuchum.) 
Not    a  single  passage   can  be  found   in  Terence,  Sallust,    Livy, 
Caesar,  Cicero,  Justin,  Curtius,  Horace,  or  Virgil,  in  which  the 
verb  nubere  is  applied  to  a  man.     Indeed,  not  a  single  example  of 
this  usage,  if  we  exclude  the   questionable  passage  not  found  in 
Varro,    but  merely  cited  by  Nonius,  occurs  in  any  writer  of  the 
golden  or  silver  age.    Nay,  if  one  or  two  unexceptionable  examples 
of  this  usage  were  found,   these  would  not  constitute    sufficient 
authority  ;  for  the  ancients  had   their  inadvertencies,  as  well  as  the 
moderns;  and  we  are  not  to  erect  an  anomaly  occurring  only  once 
or  twice,  especially  if  in  inferior  writers,  into  a  general  rule,  or  a 
slip  of  the  pen   into  classic  authority.     The  passages  in  Juvenal, 
Martial,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  a  few  other  writers  of  less  repute, 
are   all    reconcileable  with   the  doctrine,   that  nubere  is  a  term 
strictly  applicable  to  a  woman  ;  and  the  satirical  application  of  it 
to  a  man  furnishes  a  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 
In  all  these  passages,  nubere  is  used,  as  denoting  either  the  man's 
perversion  of  nature  by  nameless  criminality,  or  the  degradation  of 
his  character  by  servile  submission  to  a  wife  as  his  superior;  Nupsit 
datatce   vetulce.  (Pomp.)     "  He  was  married  to  an  old  woman, 
who  was  his  master."     To  denote  the  inversion,  which  took  place, 
the    writer  humorously  applies  to  the  man  the  term  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated to  the  woman.     When  Juvenal  says,  Nubit  amicus,  or 
iVJartial,  "  Nolito  fronti  credere,  nupsit  he? i"  (sciz.  vir.)  {Mart  1. 
25.)  the  perversion  of  nature  is  aptly  expressed  by  the  peryersionof 
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terms,  affording  a  proof,   that  the  writers  conceived  nubere    to  be 
apphcable  only  to  a  woman. 

Besides,  i  must  take  the  liberty  to  remind  the  Critic,  that  even, 
if  one  or  two  examples,  unquestionable  both  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  lection,  and  the  classic  rank  of  the  authors,  could  be  produced, 
it  is  not  one  or  two  examples,  but  national  and  reputable  usage, 
that  constitutes  legitimate  authority.  If  we  adopt  any  other  prin- 
ciple of  criticism,  there  is  scarcely  any  solecism,  those  of  the 
grossest  kind  excepted,  and  hardly  any  impropriety,  which  might 
not  be  justified.  All  men  are  occasionally  liable  to  oscitancy ; 
and  the  ancients  were  not  exempted.  When  Mr.  Addison  uses 
the  verb  "  to  disburse "  for  "  to  reimburse,"  two  verbs  of  very 
different  meanings,  and  if  one  or  two  writers  have  followed  his  ex- 
ample, will  his  or  their  authority  justify  this  usage?  Certainly  not. 
They  have  misapplied  the  term,  and  are  chargeable  with  a  gross 
violation  of  propriety.  1  repeat,  that  nothing  but  national  and 
reputable  usage  can  constitute  legitimate  authority  in  any  language. 
And  it  IS  highly  important  to  impress  on  the  young  classical  stu- 
dent, the  necessity  of  adopting  the  phraseology  of  the  purest  vyii- 
ters,  and  to  caution  him  by  no  means  either  to  imitate  those  of  infe- 
rior name,  or  to  deem  any  form  of  expression  classically  correct, 
because  it  is  found  once  or  twice  in  authors,  who  wrote  during  the 
decline  of  the  Latin  language. 

The  Critic  observes  that  Tertullian  was  "  as  well  justified  in 
using  nubere  applied  to  a  man,  as  Imp.  Antoninus  was,  in  applying 
ducere  to  a  woman."  This  remark,  I  must  confess,  proceeding  from 
the  learned  and  judicious  Critic,  excites  my  surprise,  and  1  am  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  apprehend,  that  his  principles  of  criticism 
and  mine  are  mutually  at  variance.  Will  the  improper  use  of  one 
verb  by  one  writer  justify  a  snnilar  misapplication  of  another 
verb  by  another  writer?  May  it  not  be  that  Tertullian  and 
Antoninus  both  erred  ?  And  is  solecism  to  be  justified  by  solecism, 
or  one  impropriety  by  another  ?  The  only  pertinent  inquiry  is, 
whether  is  Tertullian  or  Antoninus,  or  neither  of  them  in  error? 
One  writer  in  English  uses  risible  for  ridiculous ;  but  will  it  plead 
his  excuse  to  say,  that  he  is  as  much  justified  in  employing 
risible  for  ridiculous,  as  another  for  using  ridiculous  instead  of 
risible?  Surely  not — they  are  each  equally  chargeable  with  error. 
But  the  observation  of  the  Critic  seems  to  imply,  that,  if  Antoninus 
erred  not  in  using  the  verb  ducere  as  applied  to  a  woman,  Tertul- 
lian did  not  err  in  applying  nubere  to  a  man.  This  observation,  I 
am  persuaded,  must  have  inadvertently  escaped  from  the  learned 
Critic.  It  presumes  a  principle,  which  it  would  be  an  impeach- 
ment of  his  sagacity  to  suppose,  that  he  can  deliberately  maintain. 
It  may  be,  that  Antoninus  was  justified  in  applying  ducere  to  a 
woman  ;  and  yet  the  converse  may  not  be  tr^ie,  that  Tertullian  was 
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right  ia  applying  jiuhgre  to  a  man.  It  is  a  maxim  in  critical  science, 
which  caiiiiot  be  too  earnestly  impressed,  that  it  is  not  analogy,  but 
absolute  identity  of  expression,  supported  by  clear  and  reputable 
authority,  which  can,  in  most  cases,  sanction  any  phraseology.  It 
is  from  inattention  to  this  maxim,  that  in  translating  from  a  verna- 
cular into  a  foreign  language,  so  many  inaccuracies  and  improprie- 
ties originate.  Analogy,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  "  Gymna- 
sium," is  generally  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  guide.  What  should 
Ave  think  of  a  foreigner,  who  should  say,  '^he  made  hatred  to  the 
lady,"  and  contend,  that  it  was  good  English,  because  Mr,  Addi- 
son had  used  the  phrase,  "  He  made  love  to  the  ladyr"  Voltaire, 
in  several  of  his  errors,  when  writing  English,  seems  to  have  rea- 
soned from  analogy.  '^Che  Frenchman,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  an  English  town,  during  the  American  war,  used  the 
following  expression,  ^'  1  will  make  my  duty,"  for  "  I  will  do  my 
duty,"  probably  reasoned  from  analogy.  And  his  argument,  as 
Campbell  has  ingeniously  supposed  it  to  be  stated,  might  appear  to 
him  just  and  conclusive.  We  know,  however,  that  the  expression 
is  not  English,  I  cannot  therefore  assent  to  the  opinion,  that  if 
Antoninus  was  right  in  applying  ducere  to  a  woman,  Tertullian  was 
also  justified  in  applying  niibere  to  a  man.  But  let  us  examine  the 
passage.  Let  us  enquire,  whether  Antoninus  did  apply  the  term  to 
a  woman,  as  properly  belonging  to  her  sex,  or  only  sarcastically, 
intimating,  that  she  had  renounced  the  delicacy  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, and  assumed  the  province  of  a  man.  Soliito  matrimonio , 
HostUia  rescripsit,  Si  ignorans  statum  Erotis,  ut  libertum  duxisti, 
et  dotem  dedisti,  isque  postea  serviis  est  judicatus,  dotem  ex  peculio 
recipies.  It  would  appear  from  this  passage,  that  the  lady,  instead 
of  being  courted,  and  wedded,  as  was  usual  with  females,  had  her- 
self cotnted  and  married  the  freedman  or  slave,  so  that  we  may  apply 
to  her  the  observation  of  Sallust  concerning  Orestilla,  Ut  potius 
peteret  virtim  quam  ab  ipso  peteretar.  It  is  therefore  with  propri- 
ety that  the  writer  applies  duxhti  to  Hostilia  ;  because  he  intends 
sarcastically  to  insinuate,  that  she  had  perverted  the  usual  order  of 
things,  and  had  assumed  the  privileges  and  character  of  a  man. — 
This  example,  therefore,  so  far  from  militating  against  our  opinion, 
serves  to  coniirm  it.  1  know  of  no  clear  and  unquestionable 
passage,  in  which  mibere  is  not  applied  to  a  woman,  and  ducere  to  a 
man,  unless,  when  the  author  evidently  intended,  by  an  inversion  of 
terms,  to  signify  either  humorously  or  sarcastically,  a  perversion  of 
character.  But  Tertullian  applies  the  term  nubere  to  the  male  sex, 
gravely  and  seriously;  and  for  this  usage,  I  affirm,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  authority.  1  repeat  therefore  my  censure  of  his  phrase- 
ology, as  highly  improper. 

I  shall  coiK'lude  these   Observations  in  your  next  No. 

ALEX.  CROMBIE. 

Greenwich,  May,  1815. 
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^T  HEN  I  first  ventured  to  address  you,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  task 
I  was  imposing  on  myself:  like  most  of  those  who  enter  the  field  of 
controversy,  I  expected  my  antagonists  to  see  with  my  eyes,  and  forgot 
that  complacency  with  which  men  are  accustomed  to  view  their  own 
opinions.  Having  entered  the  lists,  I  must  not  now  decline  the  com- 
bat, and  therefore  request  your  permission  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
Sir  Wm.  Drummond's  attempt  to  obviate  the  principal  objections 
which  I  have  urged  against  his  Dissertation  on  Genesis  XLIX. 

Sir  W.  says  "  Mr.  Hails  challenges  me  to  produce  a  solitary  proof 
that  the  Patriarchs  were  Polytheists."  I  surely  could  not  have  put  the 
contest  upon  easier  terms.  Has  Sir  W.  produced  one,  or  can  he  pro- 
duce one  from  the  "  many  circumstances  from  whence  we  may  con- 
clude, that  Jacob  was  an  Astrologer  V  But  he  says,  "  I  do  not  say,  that 
they  were  practical  Polytheists  ;  but  I  say  that  I  doubt  whether  Jacob 
bad  clear  notions  of  the  nature  and  unity  ofthe  divine  Being."  Sir  W. 
surely  meant  "professed  Poh/theists.''  What  he  says,  is  making  the 
matter  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  was,  an  uufounded  assertion,  for 
he  charges  the  Patriarchs  with  being  Polytheists  in  sentiment,  without 
offering  any  reason  why  their  belief  did  not  influence  their  conduct. 
If  they  were  not  practical  Polytheists,  whence  docs  he  draw  his  proofs 
that  they  were  Polytheists  at  all  1 

Does  Sir  W.  think  that  Jacob  understood  Hebrew?  If  he  did, 
how  could  he  be  ignorant  of  the  signification  of  the  name  TX)TV  ?  must 
he  not  have  known  that  im  was  its  root  1  Now,  as  if  my  hono- 
rable antagonist  had  been  endeavouring  to  undermine  the  fabric  he 
would  erect,  on  the  very  same  page  he  contends  that  Hebrew  was  the 
universal  language,  that  it  was  known  in  Egypt,  even  in  the  time  of 
•Toseph,  and  yet  that  Joseph's  father  did  not  know  the  signification  of 
mn^.  The  question  which  Sir  W.  proposes  to  me,  respecting  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  of  Jacob's  vow,  is  such  as  I  should  hardlj' 
have  expected  from  an  oriental  scholar.  What  would  he  infer  from 
that  which  he  calls  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words?  Did  Sir 
W.  study  the  Hebrew  Bible,  he  might  perhaps  discover  that  this  form 
of  speech  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  called  a  covenant  idiom  ;  and 
manifestly  directs  us  to  that  sense,  which  I  gave  to  the  passage  in  my 
remarks  upon  his  dissertation,  viz.  "  That  on  his  return  to  his  country, 
he  vv'ould  more  unreservedly  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  eter- 
nal God." — I  do  not  wonder  that  Sir  W.  can  elicit  no  such  meaning 
from  the  words  ofthe  Patriarch.  How  should  a  person  who  searches 
the  Bible,  as  he  would  an  Astrological  Calendar,  elicit  any  meaning 
from  it  respecting  devotedness  to  God?  If  he  really  searches  for 
truth,  I  can,  however,  direct  him  to  a  few  passages,  in  which  the  same 
construction  sufficiently  proves  that  the  sense  for  which  F  contend  is 
not  forced  or  unnatural.    "  And  I  will  eive  uato  thee,  and  to  thv  seed 
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after  thee,  the  land  of  thy  sojournings,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an 
everlasting  possession  ;  and  I  tvill  be  their  God  "  D^"^'?^^b  SH^  '^/I^N'll. 
Now  God  certainly  was  their  God  before  this  promise,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  he  is  the  God  of  other  men.  There  is  no  God  but  Je- 
hovah—of  consequence  he  is  the  God  of  all  men  ;  but  by  the  promise 
above  he  declares  himself  lo  be  the  Covenant  God  of  Abraham  and  his 
seed,  intimately  the  God  of  the  Jews,  vide  Gen.  17.  8.  &c.  Again, 
*' I  will  dwell  among  Ihe  Children  of  Israel,  and  be  their  God'' 
DM7i<7  <3rO.  Exod.  29.  45.  Does  not  this  also  signify  that  he  was  inti- 
mately the  God  of  Israel— their  Covenant  God  1  "  And  I  will  give 
them  an  heart  to  know  me,  that  I  am  Jehovah;  and  they  shall  be  my 
people,  {UT>  "b)  and  I  will  be  their  God  (D^n^J^*?  an*?)  for  they  shall 
return  unto  me  with  their  whole  heart."  Jerem.  24.  7.  Again,  "  But 
this  shall  be  the  Covenant  that  I  will  make  viith  the  house  of  Israel, 
after  those  days,  sailh  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  Law  in  their  inward 
parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God  (D^I^K*?  Urh) 
and  they  shall  be  my  people"  (Di^'?  ^'?).  Jer.  31.  33.  See  the  same 
construction  Ch.  32.  38.  Ezek.  11.  20,  34.  24.  37.  23.  and  27. 
Zecha.  8.  8.  &c.  In  all  these  passages  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to 
a  devotedness  of  the  people  to  God,  and  to  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  God  stood  related  to  them.  Indeed  I  think  it  needs  only  a  liltle 
candor  on  Sir  W.'s  part  to  enable  him  to  perceive  it  too.  But  waving 
this,  if  Sir  W.  could  make  it  appear  that  his  literal  reading  has  a  sig- 
nification different  from  that  of  the  received  version,  he  certainly  is 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  language  to  urge  the  necessity 
or  propriety  of  retaining  idiomatic  peculiarities  in  a  translation.  He 
knows  that  D\l7K7  UrO  WNT)  in  Hebrew,  and,  "  I  will  be  their  God," 
in  English,  are  strictly  the  same.  Sir  W.  may  think  what  he  pleases, 
but  if  he  would  persuade  me  that  he  thinks  correctly,  he  nmst  produce 
his  proofs.  He  can  know  nothing  of  Jacob,  but  what  must  be  learnt 
from  the  Scripture,  but  the  Scripture  throughout  teaches  that  Jehovah 
was  the  covenant  God  of  JacoJ),  therefore  Jacob  could  not  be  a  Poly- 
theist.  Every  Bible  student  knows  that  God  is  peculiarly  spoken  of 
throughout  the  sacred  writings  as  THE  GoD  OF  Jacob.  Jacob  also 
spake  the  Hebrew  language,  and  consequently  had  a  much  better  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  import  of  the  word  Jehovah  than  Plato 
could  have. 

Sir  W.  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying,  "  Mr.  Hails  proposes  to  leave 
out  the  negative  J^^  "  Exod.  vi.  3.  I  have  said,  that  in  my  opinion  it 
is  a  corruption,  but  I  made  no  proposal  to  leave  it  out  of  the  passage. 
I  think  it  a  corruption  because  God  did  reveal  himself  to  the  Patriarchs 
by  his  name  Jehovah,  and  it  certainly  is  not  impossible  that  vh  may 
be  a  corruption,  though  there  may  not  be  a  single  codex  extant,  by 
which  to  correct  it :  and  though  it  would  undoubtedly  be  bold  in  uie 
to  propose  its  expulsion,  there  is  no  particular  temerity  in  thinking  it  an 
error. 

What  Sir  W.  says  respecting  the  Divine  name  'HV  ^K  does  not  bear 
upon  the  subject,  and  I  must  always  refer  him  to  what  he  has  said  of 
the  Hebrew  being  the  primeval  language  in  the  former  part  of  his  pa- 
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per,  No.  XV.  pp.  \65.  l66.  But  if  he  can  prove  that  God  is  named 
mn^  by  prolepsis  throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis,  until  God  appeared 
unto  Moses,  Exod.  6.  3,  or  that  the  Patriarchs  did  not  understand  the 
language  which  they  spake,  I  will  readily  allow  that  he  has  removed 
all  diificulty  from  Exod.  6.  3,  though  he  will  not  then  have  obviated 
the  principal  objections  which  I  have  urged  against  his  dissertation. 
What  opinion  can  Sir  W.  entertain  of  the  capacities  of  the  Patriarchs, 
if  they  did  not  know  that  there  could  be  only  one  El  Shadai?  Now, 
Sir,  if  the  Apostle  argues  conclusively  when  he  says  that  the  Heathen 
nations  are  without  excuse  if  they  do  not  discover  the  Eternal  Power 
and  Godhead  of  him  who  made  the  universe,  without  any  other  revela- 
tion than  the  things  which  are  made,  what  stupid,  irrational  creatures 
must  the  Patriarchs  have  been,  if  they  did  not  know  tliat  El  Shadai 
was  the  eternal,  living  God,  even  after  he  revealed  himself  to  them  ? 

Sir  VV.  must  be  sensible  that  1  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the   con- 
duct of  Jacob  towards  his  broth.er  Esau  ;  but   however  base    his  con- 
duct was  in  that  case,  it  falls  short  of  proving  him  a  Polytheist.     In 
my  remarks  upon  the  dissertation,  I  admitted  that  Jacob's  speculative 
belief  had  not  been  operative,  and  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  particu- 
lar revelation  in  order  to  a  saving  knowledge   of  God.     Whenever  men 
become  system-builders,  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  abandoned,  and,  to  the 
perverted  judgment,  every  circumstance  seems  to    support  the  precon- 
ceived theory;  hence  in  p.   168.  Sir  VV.  most  readily  allows  that  Abra- 
ham was  a  pure  Monotheist,  but  asserts  that  the  theology  of  Abraham 
was  less  perfect  than  that  of  Moses,  to  whom  God  first  revealed  himself 
as  Jehovah.     He  admits  Jacob  to  have  been  heir  of  the  same  promise 
with  Abraham,  but  doubts  much  whether  Jacob  inherited  Abraham's 
knowledge.     "  It  can  hardly  be  imagined,"  he  thinks,  "  that  he  knew 
that  the  God,  that  had  appeared  to  him  at  Bethel,   was  the  same  El 
Shadai  that  had  appeared  to  Abraham,  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
God  would  have  given  him  this  information  when  he  came  out  of  Pa- 
dan-Aram,  if  he  had  known  before  the   El  of  Bethel  and  El  Shadai 
were  one  and  the  same.     When  Abraham  speaks  of  God,  it  is  of  the  most 
high  God,  possessor   of  Heaven  and  Earth.     Jacob  describes  God, 
either  as  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  or  as  the  God  who  had  pro- 
tected himself.     When  Abraham  swears,   it  is  by  the  God  8f  Heaven 
and  Earth.     When  Jacob  swears,  it  is  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac. 
From  all  these  circumstances  I  am  compelled  to  think   that  Jacob  did 
not  inherit  all  the  knowledge  of  Abraham  ;  and  that  his  notions  of  the 
divine  nature  were  less  exalted  and  less  distinct  than  those  of  Moses." 
Now,  Sir,  the  dispute  between  Sir  W.  and  me,  is  not  respecting  the 
degree,  but  the  kind  of  knowledge  possessed   by  Abraham   and  Jacob, 
and  whether  it  was  compatible  with  their  being  Astrologers.     SirW. 
must  pardon  me  when  I  tell  him  thit  his  attempt  to  evade  the  force  of 
my  arguments  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  reasoning.    I  cannot  allow 
him  to  take  a  peculiar  mode  of  speech  and  consider  it  as  sufficient  to 
prove  a  point  of  the  last  importance  in  the  controversy — a  mode  of 
speech,  too,  which  is  common   to  all  the  Old  Testament  writers,  who 
frequently  call  Jehovah  "the  God  of  Jacob  and  the  God  of  Abraham." 
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Can  it  for  a  moment  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  Polytheism  of  Moses, 
and  all  the  inspired  writers  who  followed  him,  that  they  used  thus  to 

denominate  the  Eternal  1 But  Sir  W.   thinks  that  Jacob  could  not 

have  needed  the  information  which  God  gave  him,  when  he  commanded 
him  to  go  up  to  Bethel,  if  he  had  known  that  the  El  of  Bethel  was  El 
Shadai.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  Jacob  was  in  great  trouble  and  dis- 
tress at  that  time.  Jehovah,  his  covenant  God,  directed  him  what  to 
do,  and  in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  put  him  in  remembrance  of  what  we 
all  need  to  recollect,  viz.  That  we  have  not  performed  our  vows.  But 
to  urge  this,  in  t!ie  sense  in  which  Sir  W.  would  have  it  to  be  understood, 
is  worse  than  trifling :  as  well  might  he  quote  Gen,  15.  7,  to  prove 
that  Abraham  did  not  know  that  Jehovah  brought  him  out  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  ;  for  in  tiiat  passage  he  may  find  precisely  the  same  proof  of 
Abraham's  ignorance  as  he  does  of  Jacob's  in  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. "  And  he  said  unto  him,  T  am  7T\TV  who  brought  thee  out  of  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  &.c."  Can  Sir  W.  point  out  any  force  in  the  words 
when  applied  to  Jacob,  Gen.  35.  1,  which  does  not  equally  apply  to 
Abraham,  in  Gen.  15.  7-  ^  When  Jacob  swore  by  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, he  swore  by  the  Possessor  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  When  he 
swore  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac,  he  swore  by  the  same  Divine 
Being,  in  whose  fear  Isaac  still  lived,  and  continued  still  a  sojourner  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  in  full  confidence  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Divine  promise. 

Sir  W.  objects  to  my  quotation,  Gen.  48.  15,  l6,  that,  "The 
words  seem  to  imply  that  the  Patriarch  thought  that  some  vicarious 
being  had  redeemed  him  from  evil,"  and  "  If  Jacob  had  entertained 
char  notions  of  God's  nature,  would  it  not  have  been  natural  for  him, 
not  only  to  have  spoken  of  him  as  the  God  of  liis  family,  but  as  the 
sole  God  of  the  Universe  1  the  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth." — The 
circumstance  of  Jacob  acknowledging  his  redemption  from  evil  by  a 
vicarious  being,  is  to  me,  and  1  think  must  be  to  every  Bible  Chris- 
tian, an  undeniable  proof  that  Jacob  did  not  only  entertain  just  views 
of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Essence,  but  that  he  was  also  acquainted 
with  the  {)lan  of  sovereign  mercy  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  to  his  mentioning  God  as  the  God  of  his 
family,  iSfr  W.  must  be  much  at  a  loss  for  an  argument  when  he  would 
strain  this  to  answer  his  purpose.  No  unprejudiced  enquirer  after 
truth  can  admit  it  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  that  which  Sir  W.  wishes 
to  establish.  Sir  W^.  acknowledges  himself  to  have  said,  "  We  know 
that  Joseph  was  a  diviner."  He  also  acknowledges  that  my  reasoning 
upon  the  only  passage  in  Holy  W^rit,  which  can  jio^sibly  be  thought  to 
give  the  least  countenance  to  such  an  opinion,  is  iiuth  acute  and  inge- 
nious, but  says,  it  has  not  convinced  him.  May  not  he  also  say  with 
the  Jew,  "  Si  erro,  lil}enter  erro?"  I  enquired  of  him  whence  we  were 
to  learn  that  Joseph  was  a  diviner.  Has  he  pointed  out  the  source  of 
this  knowledge  ?  In  his  dissertation  the  assertion  was,  "  We  KNOW 
that  Joseph  was  a  diviner."  In  his  reply  to  my  animadversions,  there 
is  an  unwilling  bending  before  the  power  of  truth,  and  he  says,  "  I  am 
INDUCED  to  believe  that  Joseph  really   thought   himself  a  diviner." 


< 
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'Vhat  a  pity  it  is  that  Sir  W.  has  not  favored  your  readers  with  the  reasons 
that  have  induced  hiui,  in  his  search  for  truth,  to  believe  this  without  a 
shadow  of  evidence.  I  am  really  sorry  for  him,  when  1  consider  how 
applicable  to  his  case  the  lines  of  Dr.  Young  are: 

"  What  things  impossible  must  man  think  true 

On  any  other  system  !     And  how  strange 

To  disbelieve  through  mere  credulity  !" 
To  what  Sir  W.  says  respecting  the  other  sons  of  Jacob  having  had  the 
same  education,  and  being  heirs  of  the  same  promise,  I  reply,  that  if  he 
had  attended  to  the  history,  he  might  easily  have  discovered  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  Joseph  was  strictly  virtuous 
and  pious  from  his  earliest  years.  The  elder  branches  of  the  family 
had  given  way  to  many  vices,  and  were  in  a  great  degree  children  of 
Belial :  education  has  not  the  same  effect  upon  every  one ;  and  what- 
ever the  elder  sons  of  Jacob  might  become  before  their  death,  they 
certainly  were  very  wicked  men  in  one  part  of  their  life  ;  and  as  they 
were  capable  of,  and  actually  committed,  some  of  the  greatest  crimes, 
as  it  evidently  appears  that  they  mixed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
formed  friendships  with  them,  married  into  their  families,  joined  in 
their  feasts,  and  no  doubt  called  the  Canaanites  to  theirs — we  have 
some  re?.son  to  believe  that  they  might  be  influenced  by  the  supersti- 
tions of  tiieir  neighbours,  while  the  piety  of  Joseph  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  falling  into  the  like  errors.  With  respect  to  them  who 
were  heirs  of  the  promise,  1  would  briefiy  observe,  that  while  there  was 
only  an  individual  heir,  the  design  of  God  could  not  have  been  answer- 
ed, if  that  individual  had  not  preserved  tlie  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  and 
bis  purpose  of  mercy  to  the  world  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  ;  but 
when  the  family  was  enlarged,  the  necessity  of  every  member  of  the 
family  possessing  that  knowledge  no  longer  existed. 

Sir  W.  says,  "  They  might  not  have  known  that  there  was  sin  in  this 
art.  There  might,  in  fact,  have  been  less  sin  in  it  when  the  Patriarchs 
lived  than  in  the  time  of  Moses,  when  this  art  became  connected  with 
Tzabaism,  and  was  professed  by  the  teachers  of  Idolatry,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  the  true  God."  Now,  Sir,  I  think  it  must  alvvay-j 
be  sinful  to  lie,  to  pretend  to  knowledge  which  we  do  not,  and  whicij 
we  cannot,  possess.  1  hope  Sir  W.  is  aware  that  Astrologers  were  always 
impostors.  Can  he  trace  the  subject  through  the  dark  and  fabulous 
ages  of  profane  history,  and  shovv'  the  time  of  Zabion  precisely  ]  Cau 
he  show  that  Zabion  invented  idolatry  1  Is  there  not  rather  greater 
certainty  that  he  rendered  abomination  more  abominable?  And  that 
idolatry  atid  Astrology  had  gone  hand  in  hand  from  the  beginning? 
Whoever  has  read  Bishop  Cumberland's  notes  on  Sanchonialho's  Phe- 
nician  History,  and  his  tract  on  the  Cabiri,  can,  in  my  opinion,  have 
little  doubt  concerning  the  origin  and  design  of  divination,  Astrology, 
&c.  Had  Sir  W.  proved  that  I  was  mistaken  in  saying  there  were  no 
books  of  Astrology  by  which  Jacob  or  Joseph  might  become  dabblers  in 
the  art — had  he  shown  how  they  might  have  become  acquainted  with  it 
otherwise  than  by  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri ;  he 
might  have  said  with  propriety  that  he  had  obviated  some  of  the  oh- 
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jections  which  I  have  urired  against  his  dissertation  ;  but  if  I  am  right 
in  considering  the  whole  fraternity  of  Astrologers,  Diviners,  Soothsayers, 
Pythons,  Necromancers,  &C.  as  a  Politico-Religious  Society,  (and  who 
can  show  that  they  were  not  ?)  he  has  not  obviated  one  objection 
which  I  urged,  unless  his  saying  "  I  am  induced  to  think  myself  right," 
can  be  thought  of  sutlicient  weight  to  place  against  "  Every  one  who 
doeth  these  things  is  an  abomination  to  Jehovah."  Had  Sir  W.  in- 
tended to  obviate  objections,  he  ought  to  have  given  your  readers  some 
information  concerning  the  invention  of  this  art;  he  ought  to  have 
shown  what  gave  rise  to  it.  But  if  he  had  done  this,  he  would  have 
discovered  the  reason  why  Astrologers,  Diviners,  &c.  were  an  abomina- 
tion to  Jehovah.  Idolatry  gave  rise  to  the  futde  art.  The  astral  bo- 
dies were  the  houses  of  the  departed  heroes.  The  intelligences  in  them 
were  the  Q"'Qti?~''31iJ,  the  watchers  of  the  heavens,  who  presided  over 
human  aifairs.  Astrology  and  Idolatry  are  doubtless  coeval,  and  no- 
thing could  have  induced  men  to  suppose  that  the  heavenly  bodies  held 
human  affairs  under  their  influence,  but  a  forgetfuiness  that  Jehovah 
was  the  maker  and  governor  of  the  Universe  ;  an  Astrologer  was  there- 
fore the  detestation  of  Jehovah  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  before 
Moses,  and  Jacob  could  not  be  an  Astrologer  and  a  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah at  the  same  time. 

I  placed  Eusebius  in  the  company  of  old  women,  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  W.  Drummond  :  because  he  quoted  him  as  authority  for  consider- 
ing Jacob  an  Astrologer.  I  am  certain  that  the  tradition  in  question 
cannot  consist  with  the  Bible  History,  and  therefore  reject  it.  I  do 
not  expect  to  find  every  circumstance  respecting  the  Patriarchs  re- 
corded in  the  Pentateuch ;  but  I  am  sure  that  whatever  the  sacred 
historian  has  omitted  cannot  be  certainly  supplied  from  any  other 
source.  Sir  W.  says,  *'  That  Abraham  was  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  stars,  is  attested  by  a  crowd  of  ancient  authors,  Berosus,  Jose- 
phus,  Eupolemus,  &c.  6lc."  he  says  I  may  call  these  writers  old  women  if 
I  please,  and  then  adds  :  "  I  can  see  no  reason  tor  n-fusing  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  tradition,  while  it  assures  us,  that  a  distinguished  Chaldean 
was  versant  in  a  kind  of  knowledge,  which  was  generally  cultivated 
among  his  countrymen,"  ike. 

When  Sir  W.  speaks  of  the  ancient  historians  that  represent  Abra- 
ham as  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  stars,  he  seems  to  forget  the 
lapse  of  ages  between  Abrahan)  and  them,  and  how  little  dependance 
can  be  placed  upon  a  tradition,  which  must  have  been  transmitted 
through  so  many  generations.  He  next  forgets  to  show  whether  this 
tradition  relates  to  astronomical  science,  or  to  astrological  supersti- 
tion and  turpitude.  If  the  above  authors  would  make  him  an  Astro- 
loger, however  wise  they  may  be  thought  in  other  respects,  in  this  I 
should  certainly  class  them  with  the  old  ladies. 

Sir  W.  says  he  wrote  his  letter  in  haste,  and  indeed  his  manner 
of  handling  the  subject,  carries  marks  of  inadvertency  suffi- 
ciently strong.  In  the  foimer  part  of  his  remarks  upon  my  paper, 
he  denies  that  Jehovah  was  known  to  the  Patriarchs;  now,  that  he 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  Astrology  a  foolish  yet    harmless 
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superstition,  he  insists  that  "  Laban  certainly  believed  in  Jehovah." 
How  much  do  Sir  W.  and  the  Apostle  Paul  diftier  in  their  method  of 
reasoning  !  "  How  shall  they  believe  on  him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard?"  Rom.  10.  14.  Sir  W.  cannot  be  correct  in  both  parts 
©f  his  remarks  If  Laban  believed  in  Jehovah,  he  nmst  have  heard 
of  him  ;  consequently  Moses  was  not  the  first  to  whom  the  name  was 
revealed.  But  the  conduct  of  Labau  was  bad,  his  belief  was  not  ope- 
rative, he  was  not  in  covenant  with  God  :  now  if  he  held  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness,  and  was  an  Astrologer  while  he  had  heard  of,  and  ad- 
mitted, the  being  of  Jehovah,  his  conduct  is  no  precedent  for  Abraham, 
Jacob,  and  Joseph,  who  were  in  covenant  with  God,  and  the  dejiosita- 
ries  of  Divine  Truth. 

Can  Sir  W.  prove  that  "  Astrology,  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  had  not 
led  to  the  rejection  of  tiie  true  religion  V  Or  can  he  show  that  I  labor 
under  a  mistake  in  saying  that  Idolatry  is  the  parent  of  Astrology  1  If 
he  can  prove,  I  will  bow  to  the  force  of  truth  willingly,  but  I  as- 
sure him  that  no  man  can  reverence  an  ipse  dixit,  or  a  supposition,  less 
than  I  do.  I  am  quite  indifferent  about  Laban's  meaning  when  he 
called  the  Teraphini  his  gods,  whether  they  were  tiles  with  the  names 
of  his  ancestors  engraven  on  them,  as  Dr.  Shuckford  supposes ;  or 
Idols,  as  is  supposed  by  Theodoret  and  S.  Jarchi ;  or  the  head  of  a 
murdered  man  embalmed,  and  i)laced  against  the  wall,  with  a  gold  plate 
under  his  tongue,  on  which  were  written  divinations,  by  which  the 
head  conversed  with  them,  and  which  Laban  worshipped,  as  "  such  a 
writer  as  Jonatha?i  "  tells  us  !  Whether  Teraphim  wiis  the  Syriac  pro- 
nunciation of  .SVr«/?Ai?«,  and  they  were  some  kind  of  highly  polished 
metal  figures,  whether  they  were  houshold  gods,  as  the  Lares  and  Pe- 
nates among  t!ie  Romans,  or  whether  they  were  Astiolabcs,  as  the 
Persian  translator  renders  the  word.  Sir  W.  may  think  "  it  is  mani- 
fest that  Laban  was  |)ersuaded  that  these  Teraphim  were  as  highly 
prized  by  Jacob  as  by  himself."  It  is  not  at  all  manifest  to  me ;  and 
before  his  remark  can  be  applied  to  the  subject  so  as  to  affect  ray  argu- 
ment, he  must  show  that  they  were  prized  for  the  same  use  that  Laban 
made  of  them.  A  thief  may  certainly  prize  an  ancient  piece  of  gold 
coin  ;  but  he  will  neither  prize  it  so  much  as  an  antiquary,  nor  oa 
the  same  account.  To  Sir  W.'s  first  question  respecting  the  extraor- 
dinary conduct  of  Jacob,  "  How  could  he  prevail  on  himself  to  live  for 
twenty  years  under  the  roof  of  a  prolessed  Astrologer?"  I  reply,  that 
he  knows  not  whether  Labau  was  an  Astrologer  or  not :  to  call 
him  so  is  assuming  the  very  thing  which  is  to  be  proved,  and  does 
not  merit  a  reply.  But  as  Sir  \V.  iSiinks  his  string  of  interrogations 
difficult  to  be  answered,  I  will  reply  to  each.  Jacob  resided  with  La- 
ban in  obedience  to  parental  authority;  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life  in  his  father's  house,  he  was  under  the  direction  of  his  faithful, 
covenant  God,  who  had  promised  to  be  with  him,  to  preserve  him,  and 
bring  him  back  in  safety  to  his  native  land  ;  and  at  God's  command  to 
return,  he  obeyed.  Does  Sir  W.  know  any  person  so  evidently  under 
divine  direction  at  present,  as  Jacob  was  during  his  abode  in  Padan 
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Aram  1  But  he  adds  "  Why,  while  he  was  wroth,  and  chode  with  Laban, 
did  he  not  reproach  him  for  having  these  Teraphim,  these  astrological 
symbols  in  his  possession  7"  I  must  again  remind  Sir  W.  that  he  is 
begging  the  question. — He  might  reprove  Laban  for  his  impiety,  (for, 
when  it  suits  Sir  W.'s  preconceived  opinions,  he  can  plead  for  the 
silence  of  scripture  on  some  points)  and  this  iliay  be  one  place  in 
which  the  Bible  is  silent  concerning  Jacob's  reproof  of  Laban's  im- 
piety.  Perhaps  his  detestation  of  using  such  things  for  purposes 
of  superstition  is  contained  in  that  expression,  "  With  whomsoever 
thou  findest  thy  Gods,  let  him  not  live."  Sir  W.  has  certainly  been 
too  hasty  iu  writing  these  interrogatories,  or  he  would  not  have  wan- 
tonly exposed  himself  to  the  whip  of  a  person  so  guilty  as  I  am  of 
striking  freely. — He  says,  "  Why  did  he  not  only  not  destroy  these, 
images,  but  suffer  Rachel  to  keep,  and  of  course  to  consult  ihem?  If 
Jacob  knew  and  believed,  that  Astrologers  in  his  days  were  an  abomi- 
nation to  Jehovah,  it  seems  difficult  to  answer  these  questions."  Does 
he  not  recollect  that  the  historian  informs  us,  Jacob  knew  not  that 
Rachel  had  stolen  them  ?  And  if  we  had  not  had  this  information, 
can  we  suppose  that  Jacob  would  have  put  the  life  of  his  beloved 
Rachel  in  danger  if  he  had  known  that  she  was  the  thief]  Whatever 
learning  Sir  W.  may  possess,  how  brilliant  soever  his  genius  may  be,  if 
he  would  be  a  biblical  critic,  he  nnist  study  the  Bible.  It  is  a  stone 
too  frequently  set  at  nought  by  system  builders ;  yet  it  is  a  stone  upon 
which,  if  he  falls,  he  will  assuredly  be  bruised  ;  but  when  it  falls  upon 
him  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.  Sir  W.  adds :  "  It  is  indeed  said 
(Gen.  XXXV.)  that  Jacob  ordered  his  houshold  to  put  away  the 
strange  Gods ;  but  this  is  according  to  the  English  version.  We 
find  that  the  Patriarch  hid  the  strange  Gods  and  the  ear-rings  under 
the  oak  in  Shechem.  This  was  not  from  contempt,  but  for  security.* 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  TSDT]  should  not  be  rendered  put  away, 
but  remove  or  displace.  That  he  ordered  the  removal  of  the  Tera- 
phim, because  he  was  about  to  take  a  journey,  and  that  they  should 
be  hid  with  the  jewels  under  a  particular  tree;  and  concludes  by 
saying:  "  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Jacob  did  not  consider  these  astro- 
logical symbols  as  he  must  have  done,  if  he  had  thought  that  astrolo- 
gers were  an  abomination  to  Jehovah." 

Sir  William's  observation  on  the  English  Version  is  perfectly  trifling ; 
there  is  a  manifest  want  of  attention  to  the  scope  of  the  passage,  and 
a  dereliction  of  candor  in  order  to  evade  my  arguments.  After 
the  sacking  of  Shechem,  the  sons  of  Jacob  had  brought  the  widow* 
and  little  ones  of  the  murdered  Sheciieinites  to  their  encampment, 
and  in  the  spoil,  no  doubt,  there  were  many  things  used  for  purposes 
of  superstition.  Their  ear-rings  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
idolatrous  ornaments  or  amulets.  Whether  the  Syrian  servants  of 
Jacob  were  Idolaters  or  not,  I  take  not  upon  me  to  determine.  It 
does  not  af)pear,  from  any  thing  Sir  W.  has  advanced,  that  the  things 
which  were  hidden  under  the  oak  of  Shechem  were  of  such  bulk  as 
to  retard  them  in  their  journey,  nor  does  the  history  give  us  the 
lUghtest  intimation  that  they  were  returned  to  repossess  themselves 
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of  the  things  which  were  buried  there  by  Jacob  ;  but  it  is  not  equally 
silent  as  to  the  reason  of  Jacob's  conduct ;  and  he  must  read  the 
Bible  with  culpable  inattention,  or  invincible  perverseness,  that  docs 
not  perceive  that  it  was  not  because  they  were  inconvenient  to  carry, 
but  because  the  Patriurch  was  <roini;  to  build  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and. 
perform  the  vow  which  he  Lad  made  at  Bethel  or  Luz.  Now,  if  the 
people  had  carried  the  amulets,  &c.  with  them,  the  congregation 
would  have  been  unclean.  Every  one,  who  worships  Jehovah  aright, 
must  put  away  the  strange  Godi.  The  Hebrew  word,  rendered  "  hid" 
in  ver.  4.  is  the  same  as  that  in  Exod.  II.  12.  where  we  are  informed 
that  Moses  covered  (hid;  the  Egyptian  in  the  sand,  not  that  he  miirht 
find  him  again,  but,  if  possible,  to  conceal  the  deed  for  ever,  p^ 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  a  thing  is  hidden  for  a  time,  merely 
for  safety,  but  signifies  to  conceal,  put  out  of  sight,  cover ;  and  the 
manner  in  whicii  it  is  used,  Job  XL.  8.  "  Hide  tliem  in  the  dust 
together,  and  bind  their  faces  in  secret ;  "  is  a  sign  of  the  humiliatioa 
and  dejection  of  the  proud  and  wicked,  which  shall  take  place  when 
they  are  judged  by  God.  There  is  reason  then  to  suppose  that  Jacob 
concealed  the  Terapliini,  &c.  with  the  view  that  no  one  should  ever 
discover  thera  ;  that  he  put  them  out  of  sight,  as  things  abominable;, 
and  not  fit  to  be  above  ground  ;  that  he  buried  them  in  contempt,  and 
not  for  safety.  Sir  W.'s  interpretation  cannot  be  admitted,  for  it  is 
at  variance  with  the  history-  TlDn  is  the  imperative  Hipliil,  and  I 
can  hardly  conceive  why  Sir  W.  should  object  to  the  English  version 
"put  aw(,y;"  which  is  certainly  better  than  "cause  to  remoce,  or  dis- 
place "  the  gods  of  the  foreigners  from  the  midst  of  you ;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  conveys  the  sense  of  the  original  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently perspicuous.  Sir  W.  will  excuse  me  when  I  say  I  did  not 
know  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Zodiac  of  Esne  was  "unquestionably 
greater  than  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs."  Many  take  the  liberty  to 
question  the  ancient  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible ;  I  hope  the  liberty  of 
questioning  the  antiquity  of  this  Zodiac  will  be  allowed  me. 

When  "  such  writers  as  Jonathan,  Kimchi,  and  Aben  Ezra,"  confine 
themselves  to  subjects  which  they  understand,  f  shall  always  be 
willing  to  learn  of  them — wlien  ihey  dabble  in  tradition,  and  would 
impose  the  vagaries  of  their  imagination  upon  me  for  truth  ;  reason, 
properly  exercised,  rejects  such  fables  with  contempt.  Sir  W.  says : 
"  From  whom  can  we  learn  any  thing  of  Jewish  Antiquities,  where 
the  Bible  is  silent,  if  we  do  not  apply  to  Jewish  Historians,  and 
Jewish  Doctors  I  "  I  reply  that  for  a  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  Jewish 
History  of  which  1  spoke,  the  Bible  is  the  only  source  of  information. 
Sir  W.,  after  observing  that  I  reject  the  authority  of  the  Rabbis  respect- 
ing images  being  depicted  upon  the  Degely  adds  :  "  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  commands  might  be  given  without  being  recorded. 
Thus  there  is  no  command  recorded  for  carving  the  cherubic  figures 
in  the  Temple,  with  the  face  of  a  lion,  an  eagle,  a  man,  and  an  ox  ; 
and  yet  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  such  a  particular  command  was 
given."  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  the  probability  that,  in  some  cases, 
there  might  be  things  allowed  which   were   not  commanded  j   and. 
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perhaps,  thinG;s  of  minor  importance  commanded,  which  are  not 
recorded.  But  since  God  himself  was  the  lawgiver,  there  could  be  no 
unrecorded  commands,  which  contradict  those  that  are  recorded. 
If  Sir  W.  will  read  1  Chron.  XXVIIT.  11,  12.  and  19.  he  will  find 
that  David  delivered  a  pattern  of  all  the  furniture  of  the  Temple  to 
Solomon  his  son,  when  he  gave  him  his  dying  charge,  and  that  David 
had  the  plan,  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  him. 

Sir  W.   says  :  "  that  a  command  was  given  for  every  man  of  the 
children   of  Israel   to  pitcii  by  his  own  standard,   with  the  ensign  of 
their  father's  house  (Num.  II.)     Now  this  seems  to  prove  that  each  of 
the  tiibes   had  a  particular  image  depicted  on  its  standard."     How 
easily  are   preconceived   notions    proved,   even   in   the   estimation    oi' 
learned  men  !    Might  not  the  name   of  the  tribe  be  wrought  on  each 
standard  ?     Might     they    not    be   also   of    different   colors?     Might 
they    not    be    of    different   s'sapes?     When    Sir    W.   mentions    BEN- 
UZZIEL,   he   should    recollect   that   the   Targum   ascribed     to   him 
abounds   with   the    most    ridiculous    stories.      Du    Pin,  in    his  Bib- 
liotheca  Patrum,  says  also  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ;   "  He  explains 
abnost  all  tlie  passages  whicli  he  cites,  after  an  allegorical  manner,  in 
imitation  of   Philo  Judoeus."     And  if  Joseplius  must  be  included  to 
make  up  the  trio,  and  he  affirms  that  the  twelve  stones  in  the  High 
Priest's  breast-plate  corresponded  with  the  Zodiacal  signs,  in  any  other 
particular  than  in  the  number,   I  only  observe  tliat  the  breast-plate  ia 
the  time  af  Josephus  did  not  correspond  with  that  which  Moses  was 
commanded   to   make,  for   the  names  of  the   tribes  only   had  to  be 
engraven  upon  the  stones  with  which  it  was  set,  and  of  consequence 
such  testimony  weighs  no  more   witli  nie,  than  a  quotation  from  the 
Koran  would  do  to  satisfy  me  that  Mohammed  rode  to  heaven  on 
Al  Borah.     Sir  W.  may  oppose  the  testaments  of  the  sons  of  Jacob 
to  the  Bible  "  if  so  it  please  him  ;"  and  endeavour  to  prove  Gen.  XLIX. 
to  be  an  interpolation,  but  he  will  find  it  much  more  difficult  than  to 
write  an  astrological  dissertation  on  it.   I  am  of  opinion,  that  Sir  W. 
will  not  find  it  a  task  so  easy  as  he  seems  to  think   "  To  prove   that 
Astronomy  had  been  cultivated  for  ages  in  the  East  before  the  time 
of  Jacob  ;  that  the  Indian,    Persian,   and  Chaldean  spheres  had  been 
already  formed  ;  and   that  the  Zodiac  had  been  divided  iato  twelve 
pans  at  Dindera,  at  Latopolis,  and  probably  at  Thebes,   long  before 
the  aera  of  which  we  speak.''     When  he  produces  the  documents,   by 
which  "it  is  easy   to  prove"  these  things,  t  sliall  be  better  able  to 
form  a  judgment   of  their  validity  :  at  present  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  few  will  think  it  easy  to  prove  any  fact  of  such  great  antiquity. 
Sir   W.   asks  :   "  Why  Jacob  might  not   have  typified  the  future  des- 
tinies of  his   family  by  allusions  to  ct-iestial,  as  well  as  to  terrestrial, 
objects  1 "    And  who  denies  it  ?    But  surely  Sir  W.  does  not  think  the 
figures  depicted  upon   an  artificial   sphere  are  celestial   objects !    I 
believe   that  very  few  who  understand  the  Bible  will  think  Sir  W.'s 
**  continual  references  to  tlie  tables  of  the   heavens  "  have  any  ten- 
dency to  render  the  words  of  the  Patriarch   more  intelligible.     He 
says :  "  His  address  to  Simeon  and  Levi  is  rather  a  curse  than  a 
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blessing  ;  and  how  could  Jacob  say,  when  he  spoke  of  Levi,  that  bis 
honor  should  not  be  united  to  him,  since  the  priesthood  was  reserved 
for  the  tribe  of  Levi  ?  "  The  former  part  of  the  address  to  these  two 
brothers  relates  to  things  that  had  been  done,  and  contains  a  declara- 
tion of  Jacob's  innocence  of  that  deed,  and  of  his  abhorrence  of 
their  crueity  and  rapine ;  the  latter  part  is  a  prophecy  of  what  was 
strictly  fulfilled  :  *' I  will  divide,"  &c.  The  Levites  had  only  forty- 
eight  cities,  scattered  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  the 
Simeonites  a  few  towns  in  a  part  of  the  lot  of  Judah,  which  they 
found  to  be  too  small  for  theni ;  they  therefore  sent  out  colonies  that 
conquered  districts  in  Amalek  and  Iduniea.  Moreover  the  Jews 
believe  the  Simeonites  to  have  btcoaie  schoolmasters  to  ail  the  otheif 
tribes. 

Sir  W/s  question  concerning  Judah  is  of  much  the  same  nature 
wilh  several  others,  to  which  he  seems  to  attach  importance.  It  ap- 
pears so  trifling  to  me  that  I  shall  only  change  one  word,  and  return  it 
to  him  thus:  "If  the  allusions  be  all  to  Zodiacal  objects,  why  is 
Judah  compared  to  a  Lion's  w  help,  a  couching  Lion,  and  an  old  Lion  V 
If  Zebulon  had  posses^^ed  no  sea-coast,  Sir  W.  would  have  been 
authorised  to  say  that  Jacob  prophesied  what  was  not  true,  n*^  7^ 
al  Tzidon,  may  very  properly  signify  **  toivards  Zidon,"  so  tliat  the 
passage  reads  literally  "  And  his  border  ("IJIDT  his  side)  towards 
Zidon."  And  whoever  consults  a  map  cf  the  Holy  Land  will  perceive 
the  truth  of  the  prediction,  and  how  appropriately  the  word  H.D'T* 
jarchah  points  out  the  situation  of  the  tribe  with  respect  to  Zidon.  If 
Sir  W.  had  meant  to  obviate  diHiculties,  he  should  have  definitively 
pointed  out  how  far  south  the  Zidonian  territory  extended,  at  the  time 
in  which  Jacob  delivered  the  prophecy,  and  since  he  considers  it  so 
easy  to  prove  ancient  f<icts,  he  would  not  only  have  thrown  difficulties 
in  my  way,  but  would  have  afforded  information  to  those  who  are 
curious  in  sacred  geography.  He  ought,  however,  to  recollect  that 
Zidon  of  old  was  like  our  happy  country  in  modern  times.  Her  ter- 
ritory was  the  sea  ;  in  this  sense  Zebulon  bordered  upon  Zidon.  Is 
Sir  W.  prepared  to  show  that  Zidon  carried  on  no  commerce  by  the 
sea  of  Tiberias?  Is  he  able  to  show  that  the  Zidonians  had  no  terri- 
tory beyond  the  walls  of  their  city  ?  Was  not  Tyre  called  PT»:ii  D2 
the  daughter  of  Zidon  ?  Can  Sir  W.  prove  that  I  err  if  I  should  say  the 
whole  of  the  country  north  of  the  Kishon  belonged  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Tzidon  1  Pardon  me.  Sir,  when  I  acknowledge  that  I  can 
hardly  maintain  my  gravity  in  answering  such  attempts  to  be  critical. 
Sir  W,  says  his  explanation  removed  the  difficulty ;  but  I  ask  him,  ia 
whose  opinion  besides  his  own?  I  suppose  Sir  W.  may  knov/  that 
Bochart  renders  ver.  21.  "  Naphthali  is  a  spreading  OaA-,  producing 
beautiful  branches."  And  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  adopts  it,  says  :  "  Per- 
haps no  man,  who  understands  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
will  attempt  to  dispute  its  propriety,"  &c.  As  to  Sir  W.'s  attempt  to 
show  the  discrepancy  between  the  last  words  of  Jacob  and  the  last 
words  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  23.  I  would  observe  that  although 
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the  Hebrew  word  rendered  South  is  used,  perhaps,  about  twenty  times 
in  the  Bible  for  that  point,  the  whole  verse  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  23.  may,  I 
believe,  be  rendered  in  strict  conforniity  to  the  £;eographical  situation 
of  the  tribe.  DT11  (the  south)  signifies  a  hi^h  situation  ;  if  1  mistake 
not,  the  Rabbis  consider  "  south,"  as  its  figurative  sense  ;  perhaps 
oriental  scholars  will  not  object  to  the  following  version :  "  Naph- 
thali,  satisfied  with  favor  and  full  of  the  blessing  of  the  Loud  ; 
the  sea  and  the  height  shall  he  possess."  The  South  border  touched 
the  sea  of  Tiberias  :  need  I  say  that  the  land  of  Canaan  abounds  with 
lofty  situations  ? 

Sir  W.  says:  "The  twenty-second  verse,  concerning  Joseph,  is 
wrongly  translated  ;  but,  putting  this  aside,  how  comes  it  to  be  said  of 
Joseph— thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel?  The  Messiah 
was  of  Judah  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  clear,  that  Jacob  did  not  allude 
to  him  by  these  words.  When  I  wrote  my  dissertation,  this  passage 
embarrassed  me.  The  difficulty  is  now  Removed  in  my  estimation ; 
but  I  would  wish  to  know  how  it  can  be  explained  by  the  common 
hypothesis."  May  I  not  again  apply  the  words  of  Dr.  Young  to 
Sir  W.  and  say  that  he 

"  Thinks,  but  thinks  slightly;  asks,  but  fears  to  know  ; 
"  Asks  'what  is  trutK?'  with  Pilate,  and  retires." 
Sir  W.  should  certainly  know  that  "  The  first  thing  necessary  for  un- 
derstanding the  Scripture,  is,  to  know  what  the  authors  really  wrote." 
Now,  if  the  passage  is  erroneously  translated,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  why 
should  he  wish  to  put  the  determination  of  the  question  upon  an  er- 
roneous interpretation?  Why  make  "the  author  answerable  for  that 
which  he  does  not  affirm  ?  Sir  W.'s  business  is  with  the  original,  not 
with  the  version.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Jacob  did  refer 
to  the  Messiah,  not,  indeed,  as  springing  from  Joseph,  according  to 
the  human  nature,  but  as  being  the  person  by  whom  Joseph  was  sup- 
ported in  the  various  atHictions  through  which  he  passed  :  "  The  arms 
of  his  hands  were  made  strong,  by  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  One  of 
Jacob,  b}/  the  name  of  the  Shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel."  'T'3J»i  "'TIS 
^Klt:^''  pJ<  Hi?")  Dl^D  2pT-  Can  Sir  W.  object  to  this  version  of 
the  unpointed  Hebrew  ?  Is  there  any  thing  then  in  the  passage  to 
embarrass  a  person  searching  for  truth,  unless  his  mind  be  filled  with 
astrological  images?  Jacob  here  alluded  to  things  past,  not  to  the 
future. 

Again,  he  says,  "  Wherefore  is  it  said,  that  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as 
a  wolf,  &c.  when  we  have  nothing  in  the  future  history  of  his  tribe, 
peculiarly  to  justify  the  comparison?  Moses,  indeed,  says,  that  the 
beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  Benjamin  (Deut.  33.) 
and  this  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  notion  given  of  him  by 
his  father,  if  the  words  be  understood,  as  I  believe  they  generally 
are."  No  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Bible  history  will  need 
to  be  informed  that  the  Benjamites  were  a  warlike  people.  And  how 
does  Moses  contradict  Jacob  by  saying,  "  The  beloved  of  the  Lord 
shall  dwell  with  him  in  safety?"  Did  not  the  tribe  peculiarly  beloved 
of  the  Lord  (Judah)  dwell  with  Benjamin  from  the  beginning  to  the 
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end  of  their  existence  as  a  nation  ?  Judah  "  covered  him  all  the  day 
long;"  for  although  two  tribes  adhered  to  the  house  of  David,  the 
name  of  Benjamin  became  absorbed  politically  in  that  of  Judah,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  went  imder  the  common  name  of  Jews. 

Sir  VV.'s  conclusion  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  his  letter.  I 
had  said,  that  there  was  something  remarkably  striking  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  arranged  the  subject ;  and  from  this  he  contends  that 
it  could  not  have  happened,  if  there  had  been  no  foundation  in  truth 
for  his  system  to  be  raised  upon.  I  have  often  heard  a  vulgar  saying, 
which  is  not  the  less  true  for  being  common  :  "  All  is  not  gold  that 
glitters."  To  spend  time  in  controverting  such  an  assertion  as  this 
would  be  an  affront  upon  the  judgment  of  your  readers  ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  add,  that  I  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Classical 
Journal  to  determine,  whether  he  has,  or  has  not,  obviated  the  princi- 
pal objections  urged  by  nie  against  his  dissertation. 

To  your  correspondent  who  signs  himself  O.,  and  who  has 
condescended  to  notice  my  feeble  attempts  in  Hebrew  criticism, 
and  testify  the  satisfaction  they  have  afforded  him,  I  would  respect- 
fully reply — that  the  only  copy  of  Onkelos  which  I  ever  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  was  that  in  the  London  Polyglott.  During  the  time 
the  book  was  in  my  possession,  1  made  several  extracts  from  it,  in 
parts  where  the  versions  were  different  from  each  other ;  but  I  do  not 
find  that  any  of  them  authorise  me  to  say  your  correspondent  is 
incorrect  in  his  statement.  I  should,  however,  have  been  glad  if,  after 
he  had  said  that  niiT  "|S<i7?3  is  never  rendered  by  Onkelos  "^n  Kip* 
he  had  given  his  reason  for  adding  "  God  forbid  that  it  should."  Now, 
Sir,  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  I  have  not  mistaken  the  point  men- 
tioned above  ;  but  I  do  consider  myself  as  perfectly  correct  in  saying, 
that  the  person  styled  Maleak  Jehovah  was  no  other  than  Jehovah 
himself,  and  I  am  j)ersuaded  that  whoever  carefully  examines  the 
Hebrew  text,  the  Arabic  version,  and  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  in  the 
passages  which  relate  to  the  appearance  of  God  to  the  Patriarchs, 
must  be  convinced,  that,  whether  the  person,  Avho  appeared,  is  called 
TV\TV  or  DTl'^J^  or  TVSTV  "]^<'7Q,  one  and  the  same  being  is  to  be 
understood.  The  usual  interpretation  in  the  Arabic  version  is  '*  Aogel 
of  God."  Throughout  the  whole  of  Abraham's  intercession  for  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  iDIT'  is  translated  "God"  in  the  Arabic,  but  in 
ver.  ^3.  of  that  chapter  nliT'  '^Tl  is  rendered  "  The  angel  of  God 
departed ;"  ai:d  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  ^H  i^ip''  p':'nDi^T  "  and 
the  Glory  of  Jehovah  ascended;"  again  in  Gen.  xxxii.  30.  where 
Jacob  says  "  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,"  &c.  the  Arabic  version  of 
^'^rbt^  is  "  Angel  of  God,"  and  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  ^^-^<D^<7D 
*•  Angel  of  Jehovah."  Now,  Sir,  in  both  these  instances  (and  1  can 
produce  more)  God  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs;  and  his  appearance, 
in  the  former  instance,  is  said  to  be  that  of  Jehovah,  in  the  latter  that 
of  Elohim.  In  the  first,  Onkelos  renders  the  name  of  God  ''  Glory  of 
Jehovah  ;"  in  the  second  "Angel  of  Jehovah."  Is  it  not,  therefore,  mani- 
fest, that  Onkelos  considered  "Glory  of  Jehovah  "  and  "  Angel  of 
Jehovah  "  as  equivalent  expression^  1   That  "  Glory  of  Jehovah  "  sig- 
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nified  God  manifested,  and  that  "  Ani»el  of  Jehovah  "  signified  the  same? 
On  this  account,  T  really  cannot  guess  why  your  learned  correspondent 
should  exclaim  :  "  God  forbid  that  it  should."  But  I  hope  he  will  not 
suppose  that  I  make  tliese  remarks  in  the  spirit  of  contention,  or  because 
I  am  unwilling  to  be  corrected  ;  I  most  readily  acknowledge  my  error  with 
respect  to  R.  Moses  Gerundensis,  and  what,  in  my  opinion,  rend«-s  it 
most  remarkable,  is,  that  I  fell  into  the  very  error  I  was  attempting 
to  correct.  Certainly  that  Rabbi,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  who  be- 
lieve Gen.  xlix.  10.  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  refers  the  pro- 
phecy of  Shiloh  to  other  times  than  that  of  Him  whom  we  believe  to 
he  the  Messiah,  but  he  expounds  it  {in  his  way)  of  the  Messiah,  and 
however  much  he  endeavours  to  torture  the  passage,  it  was  not  to  ray 
purpose  to  mention  him  in  the  manner  I  did. 

W.  A.  HAILS. 
Newcastle  upon  Tyin,  Nov.  24,  1813. 
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^iicrixa),  eo-TTspa,  ^vcrig  3/ofi,  '  Sunset  of  Lifo.^ 
^iKTixou,  used  only  in  the  plural  number ;   hrj<ri§,  ai^aroX-^, 
used  in  both. 
"Errirspng  Gsog, — SoPHOCLES  explained. 
Plutarch  emended,  Xt'/tvij  sfnrspTng,  "  the  itrferttallaJce Z"* 
Elysium,  Hades,  Tartarus,  Pluto's  Palace^  situated  to- 
wards the  West. 


TrjXs  Trgoi  dv(T{x,ctig,  avaxTog  r^xlov  <p^ivix(riJici<Tiv.  JEschyU  Pers.  237- 

"  Jv(T[xix),  oceanus.  Pluralem  tantum  usurpabant  veteres.  Soph, 
CEd.  C.  124.5,  «I  jW-ev  aTT*  ocsXlov  lucrixav,  Al  S'  avareXXovTOj.  Aristot. 
Poet.  21.  xa)  TO  yripag,  k(nrspoi.y  ^lov,  yj,  uxmsp  ' E(ji7rsBoxXi^g,  Sucr/xaj 
fiiov.  Plato  Legg.  p.  8G7.  >;iU,=7f  8'  ev  ^uo-jitaTj  tou  /Sj'ou.  Juncus  ap. 
Stob.  p.  .58.5,  42.  Tov  S=  TipstrfivTyjv  h  ha-jj^cag  tou  /3i'ou.  ^lian.  F.  H. 
II.  34,  TravTsj  yup  01  (rvvsXQcvTsg  xuto.  riva  ^alf^ova.  ettj  Socr/xaTc  Icr/xsv. 
Hegesander  ap.  Athen.  XIII.  p.  592,  B.  IttJ  8ucrju,alf  wv  tov  fiiov. 
Vid.  ad  Hesych.  v.  Ava-y-aig  /SIou.  Obiter  moneo,  hinc  explicandum 
esse  nomen  e(r7Tsgov   ©eoO   Plutoni  datum,  Sophoc.   (Ed.  T.  175. 
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Voccm  saepius  usurpant  N.  F.  Scriptores,  et  semper  in  pliirali : 
errat  igitur  Pollux  IV.  157,  recenseiis  quasi  synonyina,  ^6(Tig,  cua-fxvjy 
eTirspu:  contra  d6(ng'\n  singulari  semper  ponebatiu."  Blomfield. 
"  Marinus  in  Vila  Prodi  p.  44.  auTotlg  cl  r^&y)  tuIc  ^v(T[xcag  tou 
^lov — I*rocopius  H.  Arc.  p.  29.  J^a*  awT'?  i"-?"  ?""  'lovrrTtvca  Itt*  /3/ou 
8yo-/xa7j  rijv  ^aa-iX=ixv  £<Tysv.   Pollux  11.2.    Xiyoiro   S'  av   y.u^'   'Tvs- 

piou  :  cf.  Abresch.  ad  iEschyl.  T.  1.  p.  372.  Valcken.  ad  Rover. 
p.  xlvi.  Sturzium  ad  Empedoclein,  p.  603.  Photium  Epi&t.  I. 
21."  J.  F.  BoissoNADi  Nota  in  Marinum,  p.  lO.i  and  148. 
Eustath.  p.  622,  I.  25.  ed.  Rom.  To  S;  ISav;,  yalav  i'Su  <^*]o-jv,  o^rv 
x«(  JutTj;  /S/ou,  ola  T*voj  r;A/ou,  6  QavuTOg  AeyeraJ.  1  can,  after  veiy 
careful  research,  confirm  Mr.  Bloinifi eld's  remark  that  only  the 
plural  number,  Sua-jtx-aj,  was  in  use;  but  the  other  remark  that  h6(rig 
is  used  only  in  the  singular,  is,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  not  correct. 
J.  C.  Schwarziiis,  in  the  Comment.  Crit.  et  Phi/oiog.  Ling.  Gr. 
N.  T.  Lips.  1736,  p.  285,  has  assigned  the  reason  why  the  plural 
number,  Suo-/x«Jj  is  used :  "  Numerus  pluralis  hujus  nomiais  valde 
usitatus  est,  quia  alio  die  alio  sol  occidit;  ex  altiore  enim  vel 
depressiore  loco  sol  quotidie  vel  oritur  vel  occidit,  prout  anni 
tempus  fert :  ergo  nomen  riXlou  in  avaroAjj  et  Suctju,*]  desideratur." 
Hippocrates  uses  I6(rig  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural 
number.  1  quote  from  the  Basil  edition,  1538.  Tlzqi  asgcov,  {jdaTcuvy 
roTraav,  p.  75,  1.  24.  eiScuj  yoig  ru)V  wgsctiv  Tug  jjisra^oXoig,  Kcti  rcbv 
et.<TTQctiV  sTTiToXag  re  xa)  ^6(t  i  ag:  Ueg)  Oiuiryjg,  p.  82,  1.  5.  oca-rgcjov 
Te  sTTiToXocg  xx)  d  6  (T I  u  g  yivaxrxciv  hi.  ' E'!nor]fx,icav  to  TsrotgroVj 
p.  328,  1.  20,  we  have  Treg)  TrXYiia^MV  duaiv  to  Trgiorov,  jxera  S=  ■jrXrjVaoojy 
Sutr/v,  and  in  the  next  page,  1.  15,  we  have  [xsto.  TrXri'iaBcuv  lua-iv,  and 
in  the  same  page,  lines  7  and  43,  Tiegi  II  TrXYjVaSwv  Iv<t tag,  lines  12 
and  1 9,  /xera  ttAv] VaScov  ^6<t  i  ag.  Usg)  Taiv  ev  xs-^aXYj  TgujijictTcov, 
p.  453,  1.  40,  6x.o(rcii  S;  Trgog  Toig  ^6(riag  xsivtm,  xx)  auTsriCrlv  s(tti 
trxiitt]  Twv  TTVey/xarwv  twv  utto  TYjg  ijovg  ttvsovtcuv,  tx  ts  Qsg[jioi  irvevfJiXTX 
irxgxppei  xxi  tx  il/v^ga.  xtto  twv  xgxToov,  xvxyxYi  TxuTxg  Txg  TCoXixg 
6s<nv  xssa-^xi  voosguiTXTr^v :  Again,  m  the  same  work,  p.  454,  1.  40, 
oxoVcov  JM.SV  xl  'Kriyxi  Trgog  t  xg  xv  xT  oXx  g  £)(^ou(nv,  txvtx  jjih 
ti.gi(TTx  xvTx  kcovTsoov  Io-tIv  dcUTsgx  de  Toov  TX  [x^stx^u  toov  Qsgivm  xv x- 
r  0  Xecov  IcrTt  t  ov  yj  Xl  ot>  x  x)  do  (reoov.  xx)  fxxXXov  tx  Trgog 
T  cig  av  XT  0  Xx  g,  Tghx  §£  tx  jaera^u  tcLv  ^  v  c  fx.s  wv  tmv  Qegivcov 
xx)  TuiV  ^BtiJ,egiva>v.  ^xuXotxtx  Se  tx  irgog  tov  votqv  xoii  tx  [xstx^v 
QsgiVYjg  xvxToXYjg  x x)  Sucrioj.  From  the  passage  last  adduced, 
we  see  not  only  that  i6<rig  is  used  in  both  numbers,  but  that  the 
same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  xvxtoXyj.  "  'AvxTtXi)  proprie 
ortus,  exortm,  actus  oriendi,  et  speciatim  de  ortu  solis  dicitur,  et 
in  singulari  et  in  plurali  numero,  oriens,  plaga  orientalis,  ita  ut 
omissum  sit  y)X/ou,  quod  additur  Herodot.  I,  201.  p.  81.  Jos.  I,  15. 
Ceteruui  observandum  estj  numerum  pluralem  hujus  nominis  multo 
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usitatiorem  esse  singular!  oh  ipsam  cceli  et  ortus  soils  rntionem„ 
etiam  apiid  exteros  scriptores,  v.  c.  Polyb.  Hist.  II.  14.  i\pol- 
Jodor.  1.  4,  3."  Schleusiier,  in  IVor.  Lex.  Gr.  Lat.  in  N.  T. 
"  'AvciTokYj,  ortiis  soils,  ri  xara  tov  rjK^ov  olvutoKyi,  II.  22,  6:  de  rnundi 
plaga  on'entali  in  plurali  numero  amat  usiirpari,  al  uvotToXa), 
sicut  al  ducTfj.ai,  al  u^ktoi,  et  similia,  XI.  6,  4.  II.  14,  4.  V.  22^  2. 
xxrd  p^£i/x=^ivaj  avixToKoig  ttjj  ttoXsoos,  V.  22,  3."  Schweighaeuser  in 
Lex.  Poli/h.  LXX.  Interprr.  Jud.  v.  31.  oZtw^  octtoXoivto  Travrsc 
01  f^Sgio/  (TOU)  KvgiSy  xci)  ol  ccyuTrcovrsg  avTov,  xuQcug  ^  a.v  ar  oXyj  tou 
f)A/oy  Iv  dvvixcrrsltx  avTOu.  "  Apud  profanos  in  singulari  occnrrit 
scriptores;  ita  enim  Strabo  II.  p.  l66,  [/^stoc^u  ri^j  ^sgivrjg  ava- 
roXrjg  Kat  l(TYi[/,sgivYjg  :  sic  memorat />t£(ry]^/3p<v)jv,  II.  p.  147:  ava- 
roXr]  alias  Herodiano  quoque  iion  infrequens  est."  J.  C.  Schvvarzii 
Comment.  Crit.  et  Phi/ohg.  Ling.  Gr.  N.  7'.  Hippocrates  rrsg) 

CiSgC/JV,     vdlXTMV,     TOITMV,    p.  7-5,     1.31.      TOOITa     8'     ECTTa*     flSTCi^U     TYjg    Tc 

^ei^sgtVYig  av  ar  o  Xyj  g  tou  yj  k  i  o  v  xa»  rwv  8  u  o"  jU-  e  co  v  twv  ^zijxs" 
givciv  :  Hippocr.  %sgi  rajv  sv  xs^aA^  rgcojU-aTcov,  p.  453,  I.  1.  {Jisra^b 
ruiV  ^v  a-  [J^s  MV  tuov  Qsgivaiv  tov  yjKIov  xa.)  Trig  av  olt  o  Kr^g  Trig  ^se'vijc. 
J.  Pollux  li.  157^    av utoKyi,   dv(ngy  ^vo^rj,  Ivctixy],  hcTt^qa.,  agxroj. 

It  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  propriety  of  Mr.  B.'s  remark  : 
''  Obiter  moneo,  hinc  explicandum  esse  nomen  ka-yrsgov  Oeou 
Plutoni  datum,  Sophoc.  CEd.  T.  17.3."  As  Mr.  B.  had  just  been 
citing  instances  of  the  phrase  Suo-jw-aj  filov,  I  presume  that  he  meant 
us  to  understand,  by  the  words  just  quoted,  tliat  Pluto  derived  hi» 
name  kcnTsgoy  0sov  from  the  phrase  ovcrfj^cii  ^lov.  The  passage,  to 
which  he  rei'ers,  is  this — I  cite  from  Erfurdt's  ed. 

ovTs  yap  hxyovu 
TcXvTag  y^OMog  av^sTai,  outs  t6xoi<71v 

y   ■!. 

xoLif.a.TMV  uvsy^ou(n  yvvocixsg' 
aKKov  8'  av  aXKoo 

Tgoaidoig,  uTTsg  eu-TTTsgov  ogviv, 

xgelcr(rov  af/^aiixuxsTOv  Trugog  op[Xsvoy 
axTuv  irgog  ka-Tregov  Osov^ 

cav  TTo'Xtc  ccva.giQ[j^og  oXXvtui. 
Mr.  B.  may  certainly  claiu)  tlie  merit  of  having  first  suggested 
this  idea,  and  he  will  probably  be  the  last,  who  will  venture  to  give 
such  an  opinion,  unsupported,  as  it  is,  by  any  evidence  in  its  favor, 
when  an  explanation  much  more  satisfactory,  and  actually  sup- 
ported by  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  has  been  proposed 
in  the  Classical  Recreations,  p.  350.  That  explanation  1  shall 
now  vindicate  by  additional  authorities.  Let  us  first  see  what  the 
Scholia,  Rs  published  in  Capperonnier's  edition,  present  to  us. 
X'X<>X.  irixK.  OgiJisvov  xivov[/.svov  vgog  tyjv  TragaXlav  tov  k(T7regou  Osov, 
^youv  (TxoTtiVOu.  TtsfKpgacTTiKws  8g  TOV   a.hv,   %§og   QV  iheyov  8m  t^j 
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'A^egoua-lug   XifxvriC  xuTuysa-Qai   rag  ^v^ug.    'EarTrsgou    Obou'   tw  a§oy. 
This  interpretation,  ka-TTigov   6sou,  ^youv  cxotsivoD,  is,  I  think,  much 
more  satisfactory,  than  Mr.  B.'s  notion  about  "  the  sun-set  of  life." 
("  The  sun-set  of  life  gives  nie  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

Campbell's  "  Lochiel") 
Capperonnier's  version  is  right  enough,  "  infcri  Divi."  J.  Came- 
rarius's  note  is — "  "Ea-Tsgov  ©sov  occiduum  dicit  07xum"  Mns- 
grave  says — "  Neminem  praeterea  novi  qui  sic  Plutonem  vocaverit: 
ndgs'j  'A^sgovTog  ukto-v  Trag'  e'6axiov  habet  Pindarus  Pyth.  XI. 
stroph,  2. :  vide  et  Jntig.  823,  4.  (303,  4)."  My  opinion  is,  that 
Pluto  may  have  been  styled  ''  the  Western  God,"  because  his 
residence  was  placed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  West.  In  the  Class. 
Recr.  p.  343-353,  and  p.  180-2,  the  reader  will  find  much  matter, 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  idea.  I  trust  that  I  have  there 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  Elysium  of  the  Greeks  was  situated 
in  what  they  called  the  West.  Reserving  a  fuller  discussion  for 
another  occasion,  I  shall  now  be  content  to  cite  the  authority  of^ 
Phavorinus,  who  says  : — 'HXvcriov  TreS/oy,  Trsg'i  ttou  ra  a  a.  to.  tyjv 
Sucrtv  TTsgaTU  rrjg  y>jf,  b  xal  vrjcroi  i^aKugaov  -Kctgu  TOig  v<rTsgoTf 
AsysTac  v^tro*  /x=y,  on  "Ksgi  t^v  e'^cu  ^aXaa-crciy  slo-iv,  o  Icrri  ingi  aiiTov 
Tov  MKsavov  ij,uxugctivds,  diix  to  tou  toVou  suSaijxov  xa)  [Aaxagiov,  o  to7j 
•Trao-*  rsQgv\Xr}Tai.  It  is  evident,  from  what  Juno  says,  in  1/iad  XIV. 
V.  200,  that  the  Tartarus  of  the  Greek  was  placed  in  the  same 
quarter,  in  an  abyss  below  the  E/i/sian  Plain,  and  under  the 
sea: 

sijW,»  yug  o^OfMsVYi  7roXv<^og^ov  tt  e  i  g  ar  a   y  onr^gj 
'Slxsavov  Te  OsoiV  ysv=(r»v,  xa)  iJ.Y,Tsga  TrjSuv, 
oT  ju,'  Iv  Ci^oio"*  ^ojxOKTiv  hv  rgsipov  yj^  uTiTaXXoVf 
he^ocixsvoi  'Pslyjg,  ore  ts  Kgovov  supvottu  Zsvg 
yairjg   v  e  g&  s    xaQ  s~Ky  s  xa\    ut  gvy  sr  o  i  o    Q  aXoi(r<Ty]g, 
"  The  Chronian  deep,  the  Adriatic  sea :    it  was  called  Chronian, 
because  of  the  supposition  that  Chronus,  or  Saturn,  passed  from 
Greece  into  Sicily,  which  bordered  on  the  Adriatic  sea:  hence  Italj 
is  called  by  Virgil  Saturnian, 

'  Salve,  magna  parens  reruni,  Saturnia  tellus :' 
the  near  situation  of  Italy  to  the  west  of  Greece  naturally  led  the 
Greeks  to  transfer  Chronus  to  Italy  :  anciently,  also,  it  was  believed 
that  the  zcest  was  nearer  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  therefore  to 
Tartarus,  whither  Saturn  was  thrust  down :  so  Virgil,  JE«.  VIII. 
SI9. 

*  Saturnus  Olympo 
Arma  Jovis  fugiens  et  regnis  exul  ademtis  : 
Is  genus  indocile  ac  dispersum  montibus  altis 
Composuit,  legesque  dedit,  Latiumque  vocari 
Maluit^  his  quoniatn  latuisset  tutus  ia  orM :' 
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On  account  of  this  flight  of  Saturn,  the  Adriatic  Sea  Is  called 
KoKTTog  'Pioig,  '  the  bosom  of  Rhea/  by  iEschylus  in  his  Prometh, 
856:  see  Professor  Heyne's  5th  Essay  on  iEneid,  Book  8th." 
Preston's  Notes  to  the  TrausL  of  Apolloii.  Rhod.  Vol.  IL  p.  227- 
The  following  curious  passage  in  Plutarch's  treatise,  tts^j  tqii  e/A<^a»- 
vo[j(,evo<j  TTpoa-MTrov  rm  xuxAw  Ttjg  asXTjvrjc,  Vol,  VIII.  p.  808.  ed.  Wyt- 
tenb.  corresponds  very  nearly  indeed  to  the  language  of  Homer,  as 
quoted  above  : — 'Eyuj  fx,h  ouv  uTrox^jTr;?  eJfxt,  Trgorsgov  dl  airou  ^ga<ra> 
rov  7rojy]Tr;V  U[uv,  si  [xy]  ti  xcuXves,  xa9*  "OjU-rj^ov  a.g^a[/,svov, 

'flyoylr]  rig  vr^(TO;  uTroTrgoSiV  elv  aXi  xsItoh, 
tqou^ov  Yfix-spcuy  TTEvre  Bgeravvlag  a.7re^ov<Ta,  ttXsovtj  tt  go  g  ko"  tt  s  g  av 
erspai  de  Tpslg,  "ktov  Ix£iv>]j  a^^scTTuicra*  xa»  aXKriKcav,  Tzgox-BivTai 
fiaAitrxa  xara  oucTjaac  i}  X  i  o  v  Q  s  g  i  v  oc  g'  wv  Iv  //,<«  rov 
Kqovov  o\  ^oLQ^ixgoi  xa^iigyjui  jxii^oXoyovcnv  vtto  too  A  io  g,''  rov 
8s,  oog  v'llv,  tyovToL  ^govgov  rcav  ts  v^cwv  exuvcov  xai  TYjg  QaXarrYig,  '^v 
Kgoviov    TT  s  Xuy  0  g    ovop^aZ^ovcn,   Trag/xKotTM  xeiaSoci. 

That  Sophocles  considered  what  was  called  the  West,  as  the 
boundary  of  the  world,,  is  evident  from  Trachiu.  1101. 

rov  TS  y^gv<TiuiV 

IgofKOvrot  iMYjXcov  <p6Xa.}c    stt     ecr^aT oig   tottoi  g, 
where  Schol.    (^aa)  rov  "ArXaVTix  tw  'HgccxXst  xexo/xixsva*  ra  |xr]Aa, 
ere  xa»  oiVTog  hoch^a^svog  rov  ovguvov  hjooca-rixa-ev.     'i  hat  part  of  the 
tvorld,   which   Sophocles  here   calls   the   iVp^^arot    tottoi,  is    called 
eWc^oj  TOTTOI  by  iEschylus,  Prometh.  V.  355. 

ou  Iyit  sTTsl  Its  -^^  «j  xacrtyvijTco  tu;i/«i 

rsigoucr'  "ArXavrog,  og   tt  go  g   so-'tt  e  g  ov  g   tott  ov  g 

ea-TYjKi,  xiov  ovguvou  rs  xoci  y^ovog 

w[ji.oiv  egsl^oov,  ay^og  o'jx  aiiayxuXov. 
I  have  adduced  other  passages  in  the  C7as,<;.  Recr.  p.  349- 

It  remains  for  me  to  suggest  that  the  A/^avy)  IcrTre^mf,  mentioned 
by  Suidas  and  Phavorinus,  '' E(n:ig~irig  Xlf^vyi'  r;  z-gog  hua-tv  ovg-oc, 
jnay  be  no  other  than  tfie  i)ifernal  lake,  situated,  tozcards  the  zoest, 
near  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

'   "  Corruptela  subesse  videtur :    an  corrigendum,  -rov  ^e  (sc.  Saturnum) 

tJ;  urvov  ■'-/ovra  ^got^gov:   AmiotUS  vertit  ac  si  scriptum  asset,  tov  U  'Slyi/yiov  I'yjivra. 

<^'^ovfa.-/  lyjUov  T£  TtlJv  T£  vjIo-oiv. — Forte  excidit  quid  post  tov  Se    naque  legendum, 

TOV  if  i«iixo<7-I  Tio-t  T?i»  Sipavilav  tov  irar^;,  ©povriJa  auroD  w;  tiiov  syj>VTa,   r';v  T£  ^fovpav 

— ovofxafouo-;,  Tra^axraTO^ferSrii :  talc  quid  verti,  quando  Xvlaiidri  intcrprctatio 
plane  a  ratione  abhorrebat."  Wyttenbach.  These  conjectures  do  not  satisfy 
mj'  mind;  it  appears  that  Plutarch's  meaning  was  that  "  Saturn,  inasmuch 
as  his  son  kept  a  guard  over  those  islands,  and  the  sea,  (which,  from  this 
circumstance,  they  call  the  Ckronian  Sa/,)was  compelled  to  lie  there  belo\r, 
as  if  Plutarch  had  said,  tov  it  (sc.  Saturnuin),  ixg -Ah  lyjivra.  (ppsLgav  tc«v  Tt 

v>iT!ov    txitvtuv    y.a\    T»i;     6aXa.TT>i;,    ^v    Kpoviov     TTtJiOiyof    ovojj.a(avaij h  a  T  cu     xsitjoffit, 

making  vlh  the  accusative  absolute :  if  this  be  allowable,  the  only  remain- 
ing difficulty  is  tia^a,  before  >c«tu;.  This  reading  quite  reconciles  Plutarch 
with  Homer,  and  does  very  little  violence  lo  the  text,  compaTcd  with  the 
alterations  proposed  in  Wyttenbach's  Wote. 
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J^T^ipog,  its  meaning  :  Grri^og,  ff-r'i(f)og:  Photius,  Suidas, 
Phavorinus,    corrected:    Hesychius    vindicated: 

"  Sriitoc,  stipata  tiirmu.  ra.^i<;  TroKsy-ixij,  >j  ox^^St  crvaTqift-iux, 
Hesjch.  Ihfra  372.  {Ta^ai  vbmv  [/.h  a-ritpo^  ev  a-rl^oig  rgKriv).  He- 
rodot.  ix.  57-  avaXa/Sovra  rov  Aop^ov  oVAa  rjys  /SaSi^v  Trgo;  to  a.\Xo  cttI- 
$oj."  Mr.  B. — Hesychius  also  has  c-Tj<trj'  ttAjj^jj,  a-vo-rrjixaru,  rciy- 
fj,ocTfx,  and  in  the  notes  we  are  referred  to  "  iEschyl.  Schol.  p.  141." 
by  Schrevelius,  and  by  Biel,  to  "  Philo  de  Legal,  p.  tiOo."  Al- 
bert!, in  the  passage  of  Hesychius,  quoted  by  Mr.  B.,  would  read 
from  the  other  passage  o-ucrTTj/ia  for  o-'Jo-t^£ju,^«,  and  refers  to  v. 
77agSjU.j3oX^,  where  w'e  find  : — I7a^s,a/3oAij-  (TT^xroTtzlov,  Tragocra^is, 
s-Tii^o;  a-rguTioig,  ^  ttA^Soj,  v)  o1xri(riv,  '^  kckttpov,  and  to  Suidas,  where 
we  have,  crxTcfiof  ra^jj  'itoXEiJ.rKr)'  r,  c^aAay^,  ruoTgo^^jj,  7rAf;3oj  <rvcrTa~ 
asuiv.  '*  Leo-o  et  distinguo  TrXrfioc,  c-v(rta(ri;  :  nam  o-utrrao-ij  ali- 
quando  suniitur  pro  catu,  vel  catena  hominnm  :  vide  Lexica  Vul- 
jjaria."  Kuster.  Photius  has  the  very  words  of  Suidas,  and  in 
Phavorinus  also  they  occur :  Urir^og-  to  Tuyixct,  crv(TTr,ix,ci,  ru^ig  tto- 
AsM,jx^,  7}  (px?.uy^,  (Twa-Tpo'^Yi,  -zXyfiog  (SM<7Tx(jim :  in  all  the  three, 
Suidas,  Photius,  and  Phavorinus,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
5rAr,8of  o-yjracrswv  should  be  Corruptlv  written  for  TrAfjQof ,  cn5aTa<r«j. 
Zonaras,  JS'tj<|;oj  (A'.  ctT^soj)-  to  TrXrjOog,  where  the  editor  says  : — 
"  Vide  Suidam  :  descripsit  is,  ut  obiter  moneani,  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Egnit.  848.  ubi  itideni  ttA^Ooj  a-v(TTacr='jrj  [ZrV^oj*  (rvaTrnxu,  Tu^ig  -s-oA;- 
jitjxij,  1^  4)aA«y0,  c"y(rToo<|)jj,  ttA^Soj  (7y(7T«(r;coy  toSto  Se  £r^=$sv  o  Kkiwv, 
'iva.  syjj,  ^r;3-i,  crvvBp-^o-^svnv  auTui  tt^oj  t:^-/  TroAjTciav.]  Neque  erat  sollici- 
tandum,  imo  bene  dictum  de  rnultitudine  /Su^o-ottwAcov,  quorum  cruoTa- 
cjv  alebat  Cleon  "Kqoc  TroXiTeictv.''  The  passage  of  Aristophanes  is  this  :, 
opug  yoig  avTuJ  (TTl^og  oiov  scTt  /SugcroTrojAwv 

;taj  TU^OTToJAo*.  toOto  o'  el;  ei'soTi  cryyxsxulcrc. 
But  1,  for  the  following  reasons,  cannot  allow  the  integrity  of 
the  phrase  ttA^Qo?  o-u(7Tacrcx)v  :  1.  because  op^Aoj  and  ■^rArjSoc  are  em- 
ployed by  Hesychius,  and  in  the  Elym.  M.  to  explain  crTl<^o:,  with- 
out the  addition  of  o-ycrT«(rscov  or  any  other  term,  just  as  TrAf^Ooj, 
without  the  addition  of  any  sucii  word  as  (ryorao-ewv,  is  employed 
by  Suidas  to  explain  7rocg£ij.(2oXri.  2.  because  the  phrase  ttAtj^oj 
e-va-TucrsMv  does  not  appear  to  be  a  correct  expression,  "  a  multitude 
of  a  multitude,"  "  a  multitude  of  companies."  .3.  because  a-vc-' 
raa-ig  would  of  itself  express  the  meaning  of  ctI^o;  well  enough, 
and  is  a  military  term,  expressive  of  multitude,  employed  to  illus- 
trate a  military  term,  expressive  of  multitude,  of  which,  neither 
Kuster,  who  says  of  <rv(rTa(rig,  "  Aiiquando  sumitur  pro  catii,  vel 
caterva  hominum,"  nor  Tittmann,   the  editor  of  Zoaaras,   see^ns 
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to  have  been  aware.     In  the  Ta^sg  •jtaXa.iu,  p.  77-  we  have  : — ^vtf" 

Tu<xig'  rs(X(rags§  >^oy(oi,  aidpwv  A/S'.  Again,  p.  77.  n£vrriy,oyTapp(ici, 
/S'  o"vcrTao"eiov,  avlgwv  h^YixovTars(T<Taf"MV'  and  koy^og  is  detined  a.v~ 
l^wv  WTM,  p.  77.  "  ^yo-Tao"*?,  catus,  conventus:  Hesych.  et  Pha- 
vorin.  coo-rao'eij'  cryvoSoi.  Poll.  III.  129.  (jtivayKyri,  e^avog,  xui 
cudTuaig:  inprimis  vide  9-  142.  Jr.  vii.  19.  xarafSaivsiv — Traga.  crJo-- 
racriv  anSgixTrwv,  in  catu :  Leuncl.  jnxta  catum  aliquem."  Lex. 
Xenoph.  We  have  seen  above  that  Hesychius  exphiins  <TTl(pog  by 
<rv(rTgs[/,jj,oi,  and  that  Albert!  proposes  to  substitute  a6aTr,ixix,  be- 
cause ni  the  preceding  article  Hesych.  had  explained  <rT»(p?5  by  arvtr' 
rrjuara.  (see  H.  Steph.  Thes.  L.  Gr.  vol.  iv,  p.  77-)But  the  Ta^ig 
iTuKaioi,  had  he  consulted  it,  ^vould  have  induced  him  to  reject 
his  conjecture;  for  Hesych.  very  properly  explains  crT7($o>',  a  military 
term,  by  o-'jcrr^s/xfxa,  which  is  also  a  military  term  :  Ta^.  iruX.  p.  77. 
Sv(TTgBfj,u.a,  /3'^svayiat,  avdgcuv  ax8'.  As  the  military  term  crxT^ioj 
is  used  to  denote  "  a  multitude,"  "  a  party,"  "  a  crowd,"  indefi- 
nitely, so  (r6crTgstx.[Mx  and  (yvdrr^^a,  which  are  military  terms,  are 
used  to  signify  the  same.  Zonaras,  ^uarpsju-jxa*  <rTa(rnx.crTa)v  TrX-i^Sog, 
where  the  editor  says:  '^  D.  K.  tantum  a-TacrmaTcuv  :  sed  A.  argx- 
TiWTwv  TrXrfiog-  y^  <rTci(TKx,a-Tcuv  :  ap.  Suid.  olim  o-rgaTicoToiv,  sed  Kus- 
tjerus  e  Cod.  restiluit  trTao-jao-TcJiv;  non  admisi  illud  a-TgarictircLv,  non 
tantum  ob  auctoritatem  Codicum,  et  quod  ipse  auctor  videri  po- 
terat  correxisse  se  ipsum,  sed  etiam  quod  plerumque  o-yo-rgs/x/xa  de 
€(£tu  homimim  seditiosorum  et  conjuratorum  dicitur.  2  Keg.  iv.  2. 
XV.  12.  4  Reg.  XV.  30.  Num.  xxxii.  14.  (r6a-Tgsfjiy,a  avS^cjTrcov  ufxag- 
TooKwv."  The  editor  might  have  confirmed  the  reading  of  a-ratdioLcr- 
TMV  from  Photius,  where  we  have  the  undisputed  words  :  ^uaTgip.-' 
{/.aTcf  <TroL<Tia.<j'T(Lv  TrKrfiog,  and  by  the  consideration  that  a  lexicogra- 
pher could  not  possibly  have  explained  a  military  term,  employed 
10  signify  a  definite  number  of  soldiers,  by  words  denoting  an  in- 
definite number  of  soldiers,  like  TiXrjQog  o-TgaTicurcuv.  In  the  Lex, 
Cyii//i  Ms.  Brem.  (quoted  by  Biel  in  the  iVor.  Thes.  Phiiolog.) 
it  is  o-Tao-jatrrav  TrXrfiog,  as  in  Photius.  Hesych.  Phavorin.  JS"o3-- 
rp:[X[xa.TU)V  SopvjSxv,  ttKocvcjov.  Pliavorinus  explains  the  origin  of 
the  term  :  Hvcrrgst^si  tV  eTsgov  p^sT^a,  rj  r^ap^r^Xov  (rva'TQ£<povrai  ds  ol 
CTpaTiwrai'  £7re»5av  u7to  rav  TroKsyActiv  c)is.^a.a^evrsg  av^ig  Trsipafiwcri 
0"TC£Cf2cr9ar  cOev  xca  avcrT go  <pYjj  ku)  c6<rTg£[xiJ,a.  See  the 
Lex.  Xenupli.  in  v.  crua-Tgz<^eiv.  As  to  c-'Jc-ri^/xa,  Zonaras 
has  :  ^yo"Tv;|xa*  7:kr,^og,  cruvaywy^.  i^  ro  hx.  7roAXo"v  kou  lia<^6qwv  yi~ 
vojxcvov  ev.  Hesychius  proves  to  us  that  it  was  a  military  term  ;  for 
he  explains  trrjcfr]  by  crug-rrj/xaTa.  2  Mace.  viii.  5.  yBvoy^evog  Ss  ev  (rv<r- 
TYifJiCiTi  b  MaKKu^aioc,  agmii/e  slipatus,  2  Mace.  xv.  12.  xurevx^o- 
6onrco  TravTj  tmv  ' loudoiicov  o-ua-Trjjxar i,  ptecori  pro  wiiveri>a  multi- 
tudine  Judaorum.  See  Biel  in  voce.  But  let  us  return  to  ari^og, 
Alberti  cites  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.20.  o-t7c|;oc  avSpwTioov,  where  the  word 
is  circumfiexed.  Mr.  B.,  in  the  note  on  the  passage  of  iEschylus 
says  that  Aid.  Rob.  Turn.  giv€  (ttj^joj.  Mr.  B.  himself  circum- 
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flexes  the  word ;  but  it  would  have  been  -well  to  have  told 
us  his  reason  for  doing  so.  In  Photius,  Suidas,  and  Phavo- 
rinus  the  word  is  circumflexed :  in  Hesychius  and  Zonaras  it  is 
iiot  circumflexed.  In  the  Persa  v.  372.  tu^m  vbmv  j«,£v  <rTl<poc  sv 
fTt^oi^  rgicyh,  Mr.  B.  says:  "  vswv  ixev  o-tT^oj  Bruuck.  vsauv  cttT^os 
fj.h  edd.  vett.  et  Porsonus."  H.  Steph.  in  the  lud.  T.  L.  G.  writes 
thus  ;  "  ^irl^os,  soc,  to,  turma,  cattrva,  globus  militiim  :  Xenoph. 
Peed.  1.  i.  (4,  21.)  ol  ds  TroKi^ioi  wg  kJjgcav  Trovouvraj  Toug  ad^iTsqoug^ 
vgovx.ivYj(Tixv  TO  aTi(pQg:  idem  ahbi  dixit  a-Tl<pog  rwv  Ittttbcov,  scribens 
cuy  opoig  o<rov  to  ctt/^oj  tmv  tTTTrecov  scttyiks  (ruvTsxay/z-evov  (K.  tt.  i.  4, 
19.):  ibidem  ra^jv  eadem  significatione  dicit  [K.  tt.  vii.  1,  15.  «5j 
elhv  uTTOjasvovTaj  ttoAAoj  <TTi<p~i  Tovg  AlyvKTiOvg  s^ixXivav,  viii.  3,  1.  A. 
i.  8,  9.  viii.  9j  IB-  vi.  6^  5,  l(i.  ol  hizsig  xa\  to  (tt'k^oc,  (al.  o-tZ/Soc) 
Tiuv  Bihvcov."  Lex.  Xenoph.]:  ut  autem  hie  ctt/^oc  twv  Ittttscov,  sic 
CTi^og  TMV  OTrAiTwy  ap.  Thucyd.  legitur  :  aftertur  et  aTl^og  cum  cir- 
cumflexo,  ex  Aristophane  dicente  metaphorice,  o-tj^oj  j3vg(ro7rcoKu,v 
Vzuvwjv :  vide  vocabula  militaria."  In  the  Tu^ig  ■na.Xcuoi,  to  which 
Stephens  refers  us,  we  liave  crTi<^  of  Suo  sTri^svaylcn,  avSgcov  Soot, 
Charito  vi.  9-  P»  iii-  1-  20.  KO(Ttj,r^(ra.iJ.:Vog  ottXoi;  xu'kk'KTTOig,  xui  TroiYjcrag 
trr/^oj  O'JK  £'jx.ciTci^rjGvr)TOV  SK  tojv  [XzT  uvtov,  hv  Tolg  TrpcoTOi; 
xa)  i^civsgooTiXTOig  xarsra^EV  lavTOV,  xa)  drjXog  ^y  7tg:x^cov  ti  ysv- 
voCiov:  where  Dorville,  p.  579.  "  Herodot,  ix.  69-  ■jrojijaaa-- 
^ui  :  hvEc  manus  mihtaris  dehnitur  in  Lexico  Tactico  Bibl. 
Coislin.  o09-  Suco  liti^evayiai  uvlqxv,  sive  496-  i«ox  enim  liri^ivccylcc 
complectitur  248.  viros:  G/.uTidiog'  caterva.  Cuneatim.  kuto.  o-t/^vj.'* 
Here  we  have  no  circumtiex,  and  Sturzius  in  the  Lex.  Xenoph. 
has  put  no  circumflex.  I  shall  conclude  this  account  with  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Etym.  M.  ST~i^og,  o^>^og,  oiQgoKr[xu,  to  ttA^Soj  xai 
^  Ta^jj  Toov  avdgaoV   ha  TOu  cttI^  <rTi)(pg,  ,asTay=Ta<  r;  yeviKr]   slg   svSiiav 

KCi)  ^UgVVSTM,    KCU  TpSVSTCCt  TO  ^  slg  4>;    "<"*  TTS^JCTTraTai. 

^Yiyopsiv.     Difference  between   (rri)(^og,  o-roTp^o^,  crri^l' 

As  we  are  now  upon  this  subject,  let  us  here  notice  what  Mr.  B. 
says  upon  the  orthography  of  a  word  in  the  following  verses  of  the 
Persa  : 

V.  435.  xaxcav  Ss  yrX^^og  ovi'  dv,  s]  ova  rjixaTa 
(TTt^riyoqoiriV,  oux  av  lx7rA)j(rajjU.j  aoL 
"  Ita  F.  L.  Mosq.  (TTOi^riyogslriv  M.  2.  ceteri  crroiyY\yogolriv '.  Scho- 
liasta,  ni  fallor,  legerat  crTi-)(y]yoqoir\v,  explicat  enmi  per  crTO<;^OjW.y9on;y, 
quod  in  crT<p(;ojau5oj>]v  mutandum,  cum  altera  forma  nuspiam  exstet, 
nisi  in  corrupta  Hesychii  glossa :  in  Demosth.  PA//,  i.  4.  Harpo- 
crat.  et  Etym.  M.  p.  699-  33.  male  legitur  •7r=gitrroj;:^('^o^aai,  uti  li- 
quet ex  Nostri  Agam.  1384.  "Aixupov  a[ji,(^l^Kr}crTQ0v,  wa-vsg  l^Quiav, 
jCTegio-Tip^j^w."     See  also  the  G/os5.  p.  loO.     Does  it  follow,  that 
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because  lheScboliastexpIainscrTo»;i^v)yo^o»>3v  by  G-Toi^ofi-v^olriv,  he  must 
have  read  crTi^YjyYigolr,v  ?  By  no  means,  rhis  is  certainly  begging 
the  question.  Mr.  B.  asserts  that  the  other  form  (rToip^OjW,uS=7v  exists 
no  where  but  in  the  corrupt  gloss  of  Hesychius :  (XToiy^ofjLv&siv  to 
s^s^rig  Xsysiv,  Kca  a.hXs<r^c1v.  But  Hesych.  in  v.  CTOiy(l^i^,^.  1273. 
repeats  the  word:  crroiy^^r,'  (rrot^o  [xvSslc,  fx-axoriyoqii^.  More- 
over Photius  has  the  word  p.  398-  SToiy^oiJi.v^elv  s<p'  e^ris  Xeysiv.  The 
ancient  lexicographers  admit  both  o-r/p^of  and  (tto/j^oc,  <m^i^ui  and 
CTOi^i^co,  and  njipear  to  discriminate  betvveen  them,  as  if  they  came 
from  differtiu  roots  :  perhaps  custom  had  introduced  a  difference 
in  the  orthography  of  the  v  ord,  to  mark  the  diflferent  meaning  of 
it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  from  (rr/^w;  comes  o-ti^Il^cu,  and  from 
<rTsr)(^«;  comes  g-toi^I^od,  both  of  the  same  primitive  root.  Etym.  M. 
Phavonn.  Snyasi,  "^aoayivBTai'  u-no  tou  crTsi^co  to  Iv  Ta^?»  "rragayi- 
voy,a.i,  y'tvsTai  "ksohtt^oqiuzVOV  d^UTsgag  crvi^vytac,  crxip^w*  e^  ov  xa)  cri^, 
^  Toi^i;  Twv  rBiT(Tu^xxGVTa.  avdguiv.  hx  too  aTsi^ca  aTii^oo'  fy  cctto  too  ctI- 
^vif  ari^co,  sVri^a,  (jTiyja,  xaX  (TToi^og  xa)  (Ttoi^sjov.  Phavorin.  Zo- 
uaras  :  Sn^lt^M'  a-Tt^ovg  yga^^oo.  Stoi^I^co  Sg,  to  TrspixvxXSo,  8j<J>6oy- 
yov.  Again,  Zonaras,  XTOi^iZfa.  xvxXui'  UoXXoi  xctxa.  luoi  •7:sgiB(y- 
Tol^icra.:  (Trsgisa-Tol^KTuv).  According  to  this  distinction,  instead  of 
•TTsgia-Ti^itl^oo,  which  Mr.  Blonifield  would  retain,  Agamemnon^  v. 
1384.  we  should  read  TTfcJiTTotpk^/^aj.  So  we  have  "  (rTo«p(;;/^er.',  retia 
tendere,  iiidaghie  cirfJae-  Km.  vi.  8.  E\g  8e  tov  -TtBgllgoit.ov  Iva-rrri- 
Toi  Xl^ov  fjioixgov  xa)  [/.syav,  7va.  yj  agxvg,  OTav  s^yj  tov  Kocyco,  (jlyj  avr*- 
Tcivrj'  c  T 0  i  y^  I  }^e  t  CO  de  jj.cixgx,  6-^r,\a.,  mcjig  av  jtx.^  U7r6g7r>i85."  Lex. 
Xenoph.  Thus  we  have  in  Pollux  V.  oQ.  Tag  agxvg  (XToi-^la en,  tts- 
f)KXTOiy^l<Tua'^xiy  TrspKyToiyjcrai'  xuXsItui  is  olutwv  y>  aTcictg,  c-ToiyKrfji,oc, 
(TTOt^og,  azo^Qg,  (jToyag,  xai  <TToyu(r[xog.  But  the  same  Pol- 
lux, iv.  1 13.  well  aware  of  the  distinction  just  mentioned,  writes. 
'JTiyjip.u^siV  i\  eKiyov,  to  'Kag  ev  iaiJ,(2slov  avTiAsysjv,  xa.\  to  Trgdyixcx^, 
ffTtyO[ji.v$iav.  Photius  explains  aTolyog  by  aTiyog,  p,  S9B.  .S'ToTp^oc, 
(TTlyog,  xa.)  Ttsgi'jTolyoijg  (D.  Tregi  (yTolyovg)  sXalug  eTjJijxfv  ^jj/xocrSsvT;^, 
oy;:^!  xegi(rT»;),;;;ou;- (D.  TT^jCJo^TOj^oyj,  manifestly  a  blunder  of  the  tran- 
scriber) ev  TU)  Trgog  KaXXixXsa  nsg)  ycoglou  jSAa/3);$  (vol.  ii.  p.  l£.51, 
23.  ed.  Reisk.)   'AgKTTO^^civrig    Ba^uKoaviotg'  ^'ttou  xutu  CToiyaug   xex- 

pU^OVTCci  Tl  BoLO^OLgHJTi. 

Hatten,  May,  1815.  E.  //.  BARKEE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

In  order  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  what  has  long  appeared  to 
me  a  literary  desideratum,  I  send  you  a  list,  compiled  principally, 
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v;ith  regard  to  topographical  authority,  from  D'Anville  and  Clu- 
verius,  of  such  places  as  are  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  bib- 
liography, and  of  most  frequent  occurrence  ita  sale  catalogues  of 
classical  and  other  libraries.  To  the  modern  name  of  the  town  I 
have  occasionally  annexed  that  of  any  celebrated  editor  or  printer, 
whose  press  may  have  been  there  established,  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  eye  of  the  experienced  bibliographer  will  detect  many 
omissions  and  imperfections  in  my  list ;  but  it  is  principally  with 
the  view  of  inducing  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  to 
supply  its  deficiencies,  by  furiiishing  one  more  copious  and  cor- 
rect, that  I  request  your  insertion  of  mine,  which  has  cost  me  some 
trouble  in  the  compilation,  and  will,  1  hope,  be  found  sufficiently 
accurate  for  general  purposes. 

Tansor,  May  15,  1815.  Z. 

'Amstelodamum Amsterdam — L.  E/zmr,  1640. — ■ 

Bleau — /.  Janson — Wet  stein 
and  Smith,  &:c. 

Andoverpum — Antuerpia    .  .  .  Antwerp. — Chr.  Plantin,  1564. 

Andreapolis St.    Andrew's,    Scotland.  —  Mo- 

rison. 

Aquae  Sextias Aix. 

'^Aquis  Granum     Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Argentoratum Strasburg. — Brunck,  1780. 

Ariminum Rimini. 

Augusta  Taurinorum Turin. 

Aurasio,  al.  Arausio Orange. 

Aurelianum Orleans. 

Autricum Auxerre — Chartres. 

Basilea Basil,  or  Basle. — Frohen. 

Beroldstadt,  or  Bernstadt  ....In  Upper  Lusatia. 

Bipontum Deux  Fonts. — Editors  of  the  Bi' 

pontine  Classics. 

Brunopolis,  al.  Brunsuicum    .  .  Brunswick. 

Bruxellce Brussels. 

Colonic  Agrippinae Cologne. —  Ulricus  ZelL 

Confl.  or  ad  Confluentes   (Scil. 

Rhenumet  Mosam) Coblentz. 

Curias  Regnitiorum Hoff,  or  die  Statzum   HofF,  in 

Bohemia, 

Firenze — Florentia Florence. — B.    and    P.    JuntUf 

1515. 


•  Sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  written  Amderodam;  its  proper  name  denoting 
the  damofthe  Amstel.    (See  Hanway's  Travels, II.  293.) 

^  Hence  the  French  inflection,  Jix.  ^ 

NO,  XXII.        CL  JL  VOL.  XI.  Y 
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Forum  Julii,  al.  Forojuliensis   .  Frejus,  or  Frejuls. 

Forum  Livii Parma. — Bodoni,  1784. 

Francofurtum Fraucfort  on  the  Maine. 

Franequia Franeker,  W.  Friesland. 

Glasgua Glasgow.— jR.    and    J.    Foidis, 

1744. 

Goettinga     Gottingen. 

Gotha Gothen,  in  Upper  Saxony. 

Gouda Goude,  in  the  Netherlands. 

Flafnia Copenhagen. 

Haga  Comitum The  Hague. 

Hala  Saxonum  .........  Halle. — Ernesti,  1774. 

*Harlema Haerlem. 

Hyprap Ypres,  French  Flanders. 

Kilia,  or  Kilia  Nova In  Bessarabia,  European  Turkey, 

Leovardia Leewardeu,  capital  of  W.  Fries- 
land. — F.  Halma^ 

Limovicum Limoges. 

Lipsia Leipzig. 

Londra  (Livorno) London — Leghorn. 

Lovanium Louvaine. — J .  Lijjsius. 

Lugdunum Lyons. 

Batavorum Leyden. — The   Elzevir  Fa7nili/,'^ 

159.5—1680.  Grc£viiis,GrO' 
noxius,  &)C. 

Lutetia,  or  Lut.  Parisiorum    .  .  Paris. — R.  Stephens,^    Colinoiusy 

Coufelier,  TiarboUy  Didot,  &jc> 

Mannhemium Manheim. 

Massilia Marseilles. 

Mediolanum Milan. 

Moguntiacum Mentz,    or    Mayence.  —  Giiie/i- 

biirg,'^  Fust,  Schoiffer, 

Norimburgum Nuremburg. 

Regiomontanum Regio,  in  the  Duchy  of  Modena. 

Rotomagus Rouen. 

Salmurium Saumur. 


'  See  the  rival  claims  arlvanced  by  Haerlem,  Mentz,  and  Strasburfr  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  discussed  with  great  candor  and  perspicuity  in  Home's 
Introduction  to  theSludy  of  Bibliograpliii,  pp.  145,  et  seqq.  I  believe  the  palm 
is  now  generally,  if  not  universally,  conceded  to  Mentz. 

*  Louis,  Isaac,  Bonaventure,  Abraham,  Daniel. 

3  The  famous  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  1550. 

*  Their  beautiful  Psalter,  printed  in  1457,  is  the  first  book  known  to  be 
extant,  which  has  the  name  of  the  place  and  printers,  together  with  the  date 
of  the  year  when  it  was  executed. 
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Samarobriva  Ambianum,  or  Am- 

biaiii Amiens. 

Sedanum Sedan. — J.  Janson,^  1625. 

Subiaco In   the  Campagna   di    Roma. — 

Sweynheim  and  Pannartz^ 

Tigurum,   al.  Tigurinus    Pagus, 

Turigo,  or  Turicum Zurich. — C.  Gesner. 

Tolosa Toulouse. 

Trajectus  ad    Rhenum,    Ultra- 
jeclum Utrecht. 

Tridentum Trent. 

Venetiffi Venice. — Joannes  de  Spira,  1469, 

B.  Zanetti,  1538,  J.  Far- 
reas,  1542,  the  Aldine  Fa- 
mil  i/,  1494—1598,  &c. 

Vindobona Vienna. 

Wirtzburgum Wurtzburg. 

Wormacia,  al.  Borbetomagus    .  Worms. 

ZuoIJa Zwoll,  in  the  Province  of  Over 

Yssel,  Holland. 


NOTICE  OF 

RiCARDi  PoitsoNi  Adversaria.  Not<jB  et  Emendatt. 
in  Poetas  Grcccos,  quas  ex  Schedis  MSS.  Porsoni 
ap.  Colleg.  S.  Trinit.  CantabrigicE  7'epositis  depromse- 
runt  et  ordinarimt  necnon  Indicibus  instruxerunt  J. 
H.  Monk,  A.M.,  C.  J.  Blomfield,  A.M.  Editio 
nova,  emendatior  et  auctior.  Lipsi^e,  1814.  Sw.  pp, 
S54. 


-Oy  a  particular  law  of  the  country,  this  Work  is  not  permitted 
to  be  sold  in  England,  because  it  has  been  reprinted  abroad  from 
an  Engli-sh  Work.  We  think  that  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  our 
readers  to  know  what  advantages  this  reprint  possesses  over  the 
Cambridge  edition,  it  is  edited  by  the  celebrated  Schaefer, 
■whose  preface,  as  it  is  short,  we  shall  cite  entire : 

*  Inventor  of  the  type  called  hy  the  French  after  him,  Sedanoise,  cor- 
responding to  our  diamond. 

^  Editors  of  the  4to  Lactantius,  1465,  and  of  the  famous  Livy,  supposed  to 
be  the  Editio  Princeps. 
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''  Qua?  Weigelii  nostri,  de  litteris  dptimis  bene  niereri  pergentiSf 
sunitibus  nunc  evulgatur  Adversariorum  Kicardi  Porsgni 
editio,  non  dubitamus  munus  philologis  fore  longegratissimum.  Tan- 
tum  enini  liber  eximius  tbesauruni  rerum  oplimarum  tenet,  sed  idem 
a  redemtore  Anglico,  prorsus,  ut  videtur,  ignaro,  quorum  usibus 
tales  libri  inserviant,  pretio  tarn  grandi,  tarn  insano  venditur,  ut 
novam  ejus  curari  ediliouem,  multo  magis  acconimodatam  studio- 
sorum  rationibus,  ipsarum  litteraruni  niaxime  iuterfuerit.  Haic 
ut  in  luceni  prodiret  et  emendatior  et  auctior,  operani  dedimus. 
Correcta  enini  sunt  quce  in  archetypo  sat  spissa  occurrunt  vitia 
typothetica:  uonnuila  etiam  in  Latinis  Porsoni,  ubi  calamus  viri 
prasstantissimi  a  recta  norma  aberravcrat.  Adjuncta  auteni  est 
Appendix,  quam  Lectores  nobiscuni  debent  Critico  in  paucis  egre- 
gio,  Friderico  Jacobs.  De  ipsius  Editoris  penu  perpauca  acces- 
serunt,  partim  subjecta  Jacobsianis,  partim  Jndicibus  inserta. 
Ceterum  ut,  quoties  citavetur  Anglica  editio,  loci  in  nostra  facile 
invenirentur,  paginarum  illius  nunieros  in  hujus  marginibus  indica- 
vimus. 

"  Scr.  Lipsiae  medio  raense  Septembri  a.  ]  8 1 4." 

It  is,  however,  an  act  of  justice  whicii  we  owe  to  Mr.  Maw- 
man,  the  purchaser  of  the  Work,  to  observe,  that  we  have  some- 
■where  seen  a  statement  by  him,  which  seems  to  vindicate  him  from 
any  blame  of  rapacity,  by  showing,  that  at  the  price  at  M'hich  the 
work  was  purchased  by  him,  he  could  not  afford  to  demand  a  less 
sum  for  each  copy,  for  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  but  regret  the 
dearness  of  the  book ;  but  we  presume  not  to  blame  either  those 
who  disposed  of  the  Work,  or  the  bookseller  who  purchased  it, 
Disclaiming  the  influence  of  an  undue  partiality  to  the  edition 
of  our  own  country,  we  do  not  observe  that,  exceptmg  in  the 
price,  this  new  edition  possesses  any  remarkable  superiority. 

The  Appendix,  by  Mr  Fr.  Jacobs,  commences  with  p.  283,  and 
extends  to  p.  334.  The  first  part  relates  to  passages  in  Lucian, 
The  second  part  begins  at  p.  306.,  and  is  entitled  "  Loca  quaedam 
Syllabis  male  distractis  aut  perperam  conjunctis  depravata."  It 
consists  of  emendations  of  passages  in  Achilles  Tatius,  iEiian's 
"  Historla  Animalium,"  Themistius,  Alciphro,  and  Libanius,  with 
occasional  observations  upon  other  writers.  Although  these  articles 
are  not  very  particularly  connected  with  the  Forsoni  Adversaria., 
we  shall  quote  such  as  we  think  will  interest  the  reader. 

"  ^lianus  FJ.  A.  xiii.4.,in  fragm.  Anaxippi :  o^ei  dm^  equov  tqu 
ly^ii^loi)  Kvvog  :   rerte  me  emendasse  puto, 

Pag.  314.  Schaefer,  in  the  "  Index  Auctorum,"  under  the  word 
"  Anaxippus,"  says  : — "  Felicius  hunc  locum  tractavit  Porsonus, 
p.  283.  partim  praeeunte  niagno  Gesnero.  'Ey^i^la$  laudo  lexico- 
graphos  quod  ouiiserunt :  non  item,  quod  eytoAoc,  quo  adjectivo 
utitur  j9ineas  Commentar,  Boliorcet.  p.  1701.  med.  Gronov." 
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In  page  320.  occur  tlie  following  emendations : 
"  In  Antimachi  fraguientis  plura  sunt  ex  illo  fonte  sananda  ; 
interque  ea  fr.  iii.  p.  53.  ed.  Schellenb.  ex  IStephatiit  Byz.  in  Tm- 
p,rj<y<r65.   p    706.   ed.  Berk. 

OvvsKix  01  Kgovldti^  og  jU-eya  wavrcov  avaa-crei, 
civrgov  ev)  (Txiyj  rsofjurjcraTa,  To^qx  xsv  elrj  ) 

*PoiviKog  KO'jgu  KtKsv^iJ.svo!. '    oc  pa  ^y]  ng 
jw-vjSfi  Qsuiv  a. Woe  ys  Trxg;^  (^gcitrcti  to  XfV  avroi>. 
V.  1.  TratTiv  plures  emendaverunt.     V,  4.  Schellenberg  :  <^ quo- q- air 9. 
Totum  fortasse  in  hunc  modum  debet  restitui : 

ouvsKoc  o\   Kgo-jl^Y^g   Zsug,   og  \i.iya  Tracrtv  avacrcrsi, 
avTgov   Ivi   c'Trri'l  revft^r^aaro,  TO^bga  jcsv   eii) 
^olvtKog  xougr)  te  Kixsv^^ivog'   tug  aq    axoirig 
fXYjde  Qeuiv  aKKog  ys  Tragl^  <Pgaa'a-aiT0  ksv  auTOu. 
In  (TTT^V  ultima  vi  casura?  producitur.    In  sequentibus  paulo  durior 
est  verborum  structura,   ubi  s'l'jj  xiKzu^ixivog  jungenda :    lit  et  ipse 
et  Enropa  ibi laterent.    Ad  sT^  itaque  auTog  subaudienduni.  —  V.  3. 
aKomg  latere  in   a  ju,yj  tic,  nullus  dubito.     Plena  foret  oratio :  dig 
/x»)^£  aKoiTig,  ja>]S=  aKKog  Sscov .  .  .     Saepe  auteni   negatio    m   priore 
niembro  omitlitur.  —  P'ragm,   ix.   p.  38.  ex   Alheucco  L.  xi.  p. 
468.  A.  VM[ji,Yi<rav  ds   ^sTraTTga  GoMg  ^ao-iX=u(Tiv 'A^uiwv 'Ex  ^sgog  slcr- 
Ti'xxTiv.     Scr.  Iva-ysgM  jia-ToWiy.    quod  exemplis  adstruxi  m  Addit. 
Anim.  ad  Athen.  p.  252.  —  Fragm.  xxv.  p.  73.  ex  Athenao  xi. 
p.  469.      Tots  S^  eup^^^so;  Iv  SeVaV  'HeAiov  'rcoixTrso'KiV  (Cod,  Ven.  ttoij.-- 
^si)  ayaxAyjxIvij  EvguQsia.     Scribendum  videtur  : 
TOTB  §'  sv^gv(rca  dsvai  co 
HsXiov  7T0[.(,7rsuvj  ayaxXv^ivri  'Eg6Q;ia." 
We  sball  add  from  the  Indices  two  or  three  notes  by  Schaefer  : 

'*  Eriphus  56.  Eriphi  hunc  locum,  uti  Porsonus  legendum  mo^ 
nuit,  ita  dedi  in  Lipsiensi  Deipnosophistarum  editione,  p.  93.  ante 
hos  undeviginti  annos :  quo  niihi  tempore  cacodcemon  mercaturae 
librario?  jugum  imposuerat,  tandem  a.  1799-  feliciter  excussiuiu" 

"  'Agsa-Ksiv  et  a^xsTy  permutantur  328.  In  Thucydide  ii.  c.  72. 
veram  puto  alteram  lectionem,  xa)  raSe  rifuv  agxsasi.'" 

"  AuTiTYig  316.  De  hoc  usu  adjectivi  avTiTr^g  niultum  dubito. 
Mihi  Tii  illud  natum  videtur  e  repetitione  antecedentis  syllabae,  lit- 
tera  >j,  quod  toties  accidit,  depravatvi  in  ig.  [in  Thucydid. 
vi,  c.  49-  extr.  corrig.  h^ogixmSBVTag.  Etiam  c.  48.  praefero,  quod 
Cod.  Reg.  habet,  Icfioppo-jv  ]  Scribani  igitur 'b-«vt=A^j  xa)  uvt^ 
^ujj.^oga.  perfecta  et  ipsissima  calamitas,  quasi  dicas  compositii 
voce  avTO^vix<poga:  cujusmodi  composita,  inprimis  posterioribus 
usurpata  scriptoribus,  plena  maim  congessit  Suicerus  in  Thesauro 
Ecclesiasdco." 

"  Elx^  xa)  aKKoig,  s]xri  xai  [xoctyiv.  325.  Compares  s]x-!j  xa\  Mg  sryygv. 
Diodorus  Sic.  xi.  c.  86,  TtoXXuiv  slx^xai  a;j  Irup^s  7rs7ro?\iToyga(^r,i/.E- 
vi/jv.     Arri^nus  Dissert.  Epictet.  ii.     J  4.    26.  to  8'  outm  jw-lya  x?.> 
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KuKov  xuTa.crxs6oi<r[X(X.  elx^  xal  dog  stu^sv  oitrcug  euTuKToog  ol}iOvoix,si<T^ca. 
^liaiius  V.  li  xil.  I.  ovx  slxrj  xa)  cog  'irv^ev  e/>t.7r=<rou(ra  s'ig  Tovg  wo- 
AejM-joyj.  Adjuncta  particulii  ttok  Loiigmub  de  Subl.  ^xxiii.  4.  eixr; 
•jrov  xa)  cig  sTv^ev.  quod  WeisKium,  hie  quoque  acumine  suo,  argu- 
tiaruii)  mire  teiaci,  abuttntem,  non  debebat  otiendere.  Locus 
eniin  Uhetoris  est  sanissimiis." 

"  Joyoj  et  oAjyo?  permutantur^Ol.  Dixi  de  hac  permutatioue 
ad  Dionys  Hal.  de  Compos.  Verb.  p.  119.  Nunc  addo  Reisk.  ad 
Plutarch.  T  V.  p.  703.  et  Schneider,  ad  Arisiotel,  H.  A.  p.  524. 
In  Thucydide  vi.  c.  34.  sine  cuncialione  recipi  debuit  xar'  oXiyov 

At  the  end  of  the  Work  we  have  a  ^'  Corollarium  Adversariorum 
R.  Porsoni,"  under  the  following  title :  "  De  Agro  Troj^no  in 
Carmimbus  Homericis  descripto :  Commentatio  Geographico- 
critica,  auctore  Fr.  A.  G.  Spohn.    Lipsiae.    18 14."     pp.36. 
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AND  OVID   EMENDED. 

^l^'xai,  rl  jxsXXeS',  aTj  STrsa-TxXrai  tsXos 

"KeBov  xeXsuSo'j  a-rgcovvvvui  TreTao-jiiacnv ; 

svQog  ysvej^u)  Trog(pv^oTTgcuTog  Trogoj 

Ij  SoJjx'  (XiXTTTOV  cug  dv  yjyijiTa*  8/xvj. 

iEscHYLi  Agamemn.  v.  917. 
Stanley  here  says,  (p.  235.):  "  Mos  antiquus,  cujus  apudplures  fit 
mentio  :    Plut.    Cat.   Uticens.  p.  7^4.    ■nQoeTrifxipSr) '    lovx  eJ^aTf,  o 
xoivov    l5"Ti,    oils   l-naivoig,  aAAa]    Sax^ucrt    xa»    Trsgi^o\oc~g  onT\r,(TTOig, 
VTTOTi&ivToov  TO.  \ii.uTiDL  Toij  7ro(r»v,  ^  /3aS/?o».    Vidcsis  2    Iteg.  ix.    13. 

'  Suetonius,  in  his  Lift  of  Avgustus,  c  57,  says,  after  remarking  the 
attachment  and  veneration  which  the  people  of  Rome  began  to  feel  tor 
their  Monarch — Revertentem  ex  provincia,  non  sulitm  faustis  otninibus,  aed  et 
modulatis  carminihus  proaequebantur .  This  passage  of  Suetonius  will  enable 
US  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Cat ilinarian  Orution 
of  Cicero,  c  1.:  Tandem  uliquundo,  Quirltes  !  L.  CutiUnam,  furentem  auda- 
cia,  scelus  anfie lantern,  peste/n  pat?  ice  nefarie  molientem,  vobis  utgue  kuic  urbi 
ferrum  Jiamniamque  minituntem,  ex  urhe  vel  tjecimus,  vet  einisimus,  vel  ipaum 
egredientem  vabis prosecnli  siinius.  "  Hac  est  lectio  omnium  veterum  hbro- 
rum,  necnon  editionum  primanarum  :  subsequentes  frigide  niniis, — *  egre- 
dientem urbe  prosecuti  sumus:'  intelligit  ununa  ilia,  quorum  meminit  sub 
finem  orationis  pra;cedtntis."  Gruter.  We  have  the  following  note  in 
Ernesti's  Ed.  "  lysuin  est  sua  sponte.  v.  Clav.  in  verbis  hftsere  plures, 
feceruntque  vrbe,  quod  est  in  edd.  R.  Br.  Med.  Aid.  Vict,  etc  at  Edd.  W. 
1480  verbis  iiabent,  quod  prima  Hervagiana  restituit :  recte  :  Frosegui  verbis 
dicitwr,  ut  inscqui  verbis,  in  partem  h.  1.  deteriorem  :  intelliguiitur  inula 
ominu,  quae  in  fine  Or.  1.  dixit:"  Gesner's  Thesaurus  ha.s,  under prusegtiorf 
these  words — "  Pioegui  verbis  a/iqncn?,  convitiis  objurgare,  vel  insectari, 
Cic.  in  Catil.  2.  12."  Muretus  alone  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  expression.    Cicero  has  in  Cat.  1.  c.  8.  Quorum  ego  vix  abs  te  jamdm 
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["  Then  iliey  hasfed,  arid  took  every  man  his  garment,  and  put  it 
under  him  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  blew  rcith  trumpets,  say' 
ing,  Jehu  is  KingT'^  D.  Matth.  xxi.  8."  *'  2'he  disciples— brought 
the  ass,  and  the  colt,  and  'pat  on  them  clothes,  and  set  him  thereon; 
and  a  xerif  great  muiiitudc  spread  their  garments  in  the  way.^^ 
Cheref-eddin  Ali  sa>'S^  in  his  Life  of  Timur-Bcc,  (translated  by 
Petit  de  la  Croix,)  p.  l60.,  when  he  is  speaking  of  tiie  Embassy 
sent  by  I'imur  to  the  King  of  Carezem,  to  demand  the  Princess 
Canzade :  *'  On  this  order,  all  the  great  Lords  went  to  meet  her, 
and  showed  an  extraordinary  joy,  s^prinkling  on  her  head  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  precious  stones  :  the  air  was  filled  with  the  most 
odoriferous  smells,  and  the  ways  covered  with  carpets  and  bro- 
cades'' Teixeira  says  in  his  History  of  Persia,  (translated  by 
Captain  Stevens,)  p.  3.32.  "  The  day  for  the  entry  [of  the  new 
King  into  Ispahan]  being  appointed,  all  the  inhabitants  were  under 
arms,  and  made  a  lane  along  the  road,  without  the  City,  which, 
>vith  abundance  of  horse  and  foot  from  all  parts,  and  other  people 

mantis  ac  tela  conlineo,  eosdem  facile  adducam,  ut  te  fiac,  qua  jampridetn 
•vastare  studes,  rellnquentem  usque  ad  portas  prosequantur.  "  Mos  anti- 
quus  crat  prosequcndi  eos,  qui  in  exilium  abirent :  sic  in  oratione,  quae 
proxime  hancsequitur — velejeci/ims,  vel  emisimus,  vel  ipsum,  egredientem  urbe, 
prosecuti  swims  :     Sic  apud  Eur.  Ilippolytum  : 

IV*  CO  yiot  iLOi  r^rrSs  y^g  oy.rjkiKS^, 

Muretus  observes  on  the  passage  which  has  occasioned  this  discussion: 
"  Qua  de  consuetudine  a  nobis  superius  dictum  est;  non  tanien  ita  hoc 
dicit,  quasi  re  vera  Catilinam  prosecutus  fuerit ;  sed  tantuin  hoc  genere 
loqviendi  significat,  nullam  excunt.i  ei  vim  adhibitam  fuisse."  Tiie  passage 
of  Suetonius,  which  is  cited  above,  supphes  a  comment  upon  the  expression 
"Verbis  prosequi:  "  Revertentcm  ex  provincia,  non  solum J'austis  oininibus, 
sed  et  niodulatis  carminibus  prose9we^;«72//<r  :"  Cicero  says,  ipsum  egredien- 
tem verbis  jwoscaiti  siimiis.  Verbis  prosequi,  when  it  is  used  in  a  good  sense, 
is  to  accompany/  a  man,  zcheii  he  is  leaving  a  place,  personally,  and,  with  ex- 
pressions aj'  praise,  of  salutalion,  or  of  good  wishes,  to  show  our  respect  for  tiim, 
or  our  attucliment  to  him  :  it  ma_y  be  well  explained  by  the  passage  ut'  Euripides, 
which  Muretus  has  adduced — Tf^oasiTraS'  -rj^.oig  y.ou  ir^oitBiJ^'l/ars  yjiovlg: 
and  by  the  passage  of  Plutarch  in  the  Text.  Suetonius  says,  in  the  Life  of 
Augustus,  (c.  98):  Forte  Pufeohninm  sinum  pratervehenti,  vcctores  -iiauttrqiie 
de  nuvi  Alexandrina,  qua  tantum  quod  appuleraf,  candidnii,  coronatiqve,  et 
ttnira  libantes,  faiista  omina,  et  e.viiiiias  laudes  congesserant — '  Per  ilium  vivere, 
per  ilium  navigare,  libertate  atque  fortunis  per  ilium  frui.'  These  praises  were, 
probably,  chaunted  in  the  Egypti m  tongue,  agreeably  to  the  Eastern  cus- 
tom. The  passage  of  Cicero  may  be  still  further  illustrated  by  a  passage  in 
Velleius  Paterculus,  Hist.  L.  2.  c.  xlvi.  Hunc  projiciscentem  in  St/riam 
diris  cum  ominibus,  where  D.  Ruhnkcn  says  :  "  Cic.  pro  Sext.  33.  Exierunt 
7nalis  ominibus  atque  execrationibus  duo  vulturii  paluduti.  Pfiil.  xii.  8.  Frofi- 
ciscantur  legati  optimis  ominibus.  Justin,  xx.  2.  Fanstisque  prqfecti  ominibus. 
Thucyd.  vii.  p.  497.  oivr)  S'  svyrj^  rs  kou  Ttoaavuiv  /xeS'  ojv  i^itAsov,  TtdXiv 
TOUTwv  ro7;  zyoivrloig  i'Tti<priijA<Tij,a(nv  (ominibus)  aipo^jxacrSaj."  Cicero,  per- 
haps, selected  the  words  teibis  prosecuti  sumus,  as  capable  of  being  under- 
stood in  a  double  sense. 
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coming,  extended  five  leagues  in  length  :  oil  the  zeai/  for  two 
leagues  was  covered  with  brocades  of  gold,  or  silver,  silks,  and 
other  rich  stuffs,  which  cost  the  King  nothing,  the  Scha  Bonder, 
or  Chief  of  the  Merchants,  ohHging  every  one  to  furnish  his  part 
for  that  soletiinity.  No)ie  rides  on  the  silks  uhove-mentioned  but 
the  King,  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  passed,  the  mob  scrambles  for 
them."  J.  J.  Wetstein,  upon  the  passage  of  St.  Matthew,  cites 
the  four  foiiovving  passages  :  "  largum  Esther,  x.  15.  Et  cum 
exiret  Mardockaus  -porta  regis,  platece  erant  myrtis  strata:,  et 
atria  purpura,  extensa  erat  umbra  finibus  hi/ssinis.  Echak.i.  l6. 
Historia  Marine  f.  Eoethi,  desponsatas  Josua  f.  Ganilte,  queni 
constituit  Hex  ut  esset  Pontifex  Maxinuis,  et  intravit  aliquando  ut 
videret,  dixitque  :  Ibo  et  videbo  ilium  legenteni  die  Expiationis 
in  Sanctuario ;  et  eduxerunt  illi  tapeies  ab  ostio  domus  ejus  ad 
portam  Sauctuarii,  ne  nuda  super  terram  incederef.  Celuboth  f. 
66.  2.  De  Nirodemo  f.  Gorionis  narratur  quoties  in  Scholam  iiet, 
vestes  lanens  ipsi  substravisse :  Claudian.  de  Nupt.  £Jo)ior.  et 
Marice,  Sidoniasque  solo  prasternite  testes."  Tliis  passage  of 
Claudian  will  enable  us  to  correct  a  passage  in  Ovid,  who  says  in 
his  Amor.  Bk.  3.  Ell.  3,  v,  23.,  when  he  is  speaking  of  an  anni- 
versary procession  in  the  honor  of  Juno : 

Qua  Ventura  Dto  est,  juvenes,  timid(£que  puella, 
FRJEVERRVNT  latas  veste  jacente  vias. 
The  expression  prcsverruiit  veste  jacente  is  manifestly  incorrect : 
read  prasternunt.  Lord  Valentia  says  in  his  Travels  (Vol.  1. 
p.  336.  Ed.  Qto.,)  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  island  of  Manaar,  he 
*'  had  not  only  the  usual  misfortune  of  tom-toms,  and  other  horribly 
dissonant  music,  but  also  the  compliment  of  white  cloth  spread 
the  whole  way  before  him."  His  Lordship  says  in  p.  425,  when 
he  is  speaking  of  his  visit  to  tlie  llajah  at  Mysore:  "  Tlie  whole 
town  had  been  newly  white-v\^shed^  and,  at  each  door,  banana  plants 
were  stuck  in  the  ground,  which  had  a  pleasing  effect :  the 
strings  were  extended,  as  before,  across  the  road,  but  instead  of 
branches  of  the  mango-tree,  they  zcere  ornamented  with  pieces 
of  cloth." 

Thetford,  Nov.  Ut.  1814.  E.  H.  BARKER. 
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Marini  Vita  Procli.  Greece  et  Latine  ad  Fidem 
Librorum  Mamisanptorum  recetisuit  Adnotationesgue 
et  Indices  addidit  I.  Fr.  Boissonade,  LipsicE.  1814. 
8vo.  pp.  158. 

Professor  Boissonade  has  presented  us  with  the  Greek  text 
of  Marinus,  greatly  improved  from  the  "  Guelferbytanus  Codex," 
which  that  industrious  and  zealous  scholar,  G.  H.  Schajfer,  collated 
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for  blm,  and  which  had  been  very  inaccurately  collated  by  Scher- 
zerus,  and  from  the  Codex  Medicaeus,  and  the  Codex  Taminensis, 
and  two  Parisian  Codices.  He  has  reprinted  from  Fabricius's  edition 
the  Latin  version.  As  Fabricius's  edition,  which  was  published  in 
the  year  1700,  is  by  no  means  a  book  to  be  easily  procured,  the 
learned  Professor  has  done  well  to  reprint  the  notes  of  Fabricius 
with  the  erudite  and  copious  Prolegomena. 

Editiones  habui,  non  omnes  quidem,  sed  nobiliores ;   Tigurensem, 
Porti  Hamburgcnsem,  Lugdunenseni  anni  l62(),  Fabricianam,  Londi- 
nensem,  inter  quas  eniinet  Fabriciana.    Tigurensis,  anni  1558,  omnium 
est  prima,  et  Latinam  versionem  habet  adjunctam,  innominato  inter- 
prete,  cum  duodecini  ejusdem  notulis,  parvi  qnidem  momenli,  sed  quas 
repetendas  duxi,  ne  illarum  memoria  peiiret.    Efenim  bis  tantum,  puto, 
fuerunt  excusie  ;'primu!n   in  hoc  rarissimo  Tigurensi  libro,  deinde  in 
Lugdunensi  versionis  Latins  absque  textu  editione  anno  1559  vulgata, 
nee  minus  rara.     De  hoc  innominato  inlerprete  cum  nihil  reperivem, 
Morellium  adii,  prajstantissimum  Bibliothccaj  Marcianee  prasfectuni,  in 
historia  literaria  regnantem  ;  a  quo  id  accepi  responsinii :  "  Interpres 
Latinus  quinam  fuerit,  cum  Fabricio  ignoro.    Cepisse  ille  videtur  fructura 
quera  optabat  suee  de  nominis  occultatione  sollicitudinis ;  quarftioqui- 
deni  testatur  Conr.  Gesnerus  in  Epistola  ann.   1562  ad  Guillelmum 
Turuerum  de  libris  a  se  editis,  Tiguri  impressa  ann.    1566  cum  vita 
Gesneri  auctore  Josia  Sinilero,  se  Antonini  et  Marlni  libros  AndrecB 
patruell  anno  1558  excudendon  dedlsse,  una  cum  translationibus  latinis, 
in  Antonini  qnidem  libros  Guil.  Xylandri,  in  Murini  vero  Proclum, 
amici  cujusdam  nostri,  juienis  ptreruditi,  qui  prte  modestia  nometi 
snum  exprimi  nohiit."     Portus  contextum  versionemque  Tigurensem 
Platonica2  Procli  Theologiic  praiuiisit,  quam   Hamburgi  edidit  anno 
i6l8,  laborique  suo,   ut  supra  nionui,  prorsus  pepercit.     Nee  major 
fiiit  industria  bibliopolae  Lugdunensis  Francisci  de  la  Botticre,  qui  Ma- 
rinnm,  anno  1626",  excudendum  curavit.     Sed  qui  successit,  anno  1700, 
Fabricius  rem  melius,  etsi  non  optinie,  administravit.    Cum  INiarini 
liber  dimidia  fere  parte  mancus  in  hominum  manibus  versaretur,  quod 
ad  integritatem  deerat  supplevit  ex  codicis  Gudiani  apographo,   cujus 
ipsi  copiam  Scherzerus  fecerat,  supplementum  Latine  verlit,  notasque 
adjecit  et  prolegomena.     At  virl  incomparabiiis  in  hac  opellula  sumnm 
fuit  negligentia ;  multa  imprudens  omisit,  absurdissimas   lectioues  vcJ 
proposuit  vel  securus  reliquit :  q>iod   noto,   non   ut  viri  praestautissimi 
laudibus  detraham,  quaj  invidia  procul  est  abingenio  meo,  sed  ut  quod 
verum  est  dicara,  lectoresque,  ubi  ipse  peccavero,  aiquiores  habeam, 
cum  Fabricius  ille  non  sit  a  culpa  vacuus.     Nemo,  queni  novel iin,  post 
Fabricium  ad   Marinum  accessit;   Londinensis  enim  editio,  anni  1703, 
mera  est  Fabriciante  jepetitio.     Ex  hoc  editionum  recensu  videre  est, 
duas  soluminodo  criticum  posse  usum  pra^bere;  Tigurensem  principcui 
et  Fabricianam, 

The  notes  are  enriched  with  many  admirable  conjectures  upon 
different  passages  in  different  classical  writers,  and  with  all  that 
accurate  information  and  critical  research,  which  scholars  could  not 
fail  to  expect  from  a  mind  so  largely  gifted  with  talents,  and  so 
copiously  stored  with  knowledge,  as  that  of  M.  Boissonade.     Our 
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limits  do  not  permit  us  to  examine  these  excellent  notes  at  any 
length,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  laying  three  or  four  of 
them  before  our  readers. 

Recentior  librarius  more  sni  (emporis  v5o;  maliiit  quani  you.     Etenini 

seriore  denium  aetate  non  fiectebant  voo;,  voiJg  ;  v-'w,  you;  v6m,  vaj ; 
voov,  vrtvv:  sed  prsecipue  vo~;,  voo<,  vo'i,  via.,  Neophytus  Ducas  in 
y^a[j.[j.a.TiKYj  Ts^^l/i^sa  p.  l6.  lias  duas  fornias  receuset  inter  ovo/xara 
hxipo^oj;  KXr/ot^Evcc.  Synesius  de  ins.  p.  131.  C.  scripsisset:  tou;  6eot)j 
«J<5'£j' aAAo  ^  voui  XsyouaTi;:  Nicephorus  in  Scholiis  haec  adscripsit : 
Nou;"  voag,  vos^ccg  ova-ias.     Astranipsychus,  p.  5. 

^I\vv  TreTrXEUxwj  toD  voog  von  /3Aa/3>]V. 
et  p.  7-       Hijyij  havyTig  ra,g  voog  Aust  Xmiixg. 

Suidas:  Krjf  ivov  en/xaysTov  ■^  (pocvrocffloc  rou  voog'.  quse,  annotante  jam 
Toupio,  sunisit  e  Damascio  Photii  p.  1029,  51.  sed  addidit  rov  voog. 
Cyrillus  Vit,  Euthymii  p.  1 1 .  diu^sTsaj^ia-rw  vot  Et  jam  ante  dixcrat 
Paulus  1  Cor.  i.  10.  iv  ry  avTw  vo)  y.cc)  iv  rf,  avrv  yvu^ij.r,.  Sic  Nicetas 
Chon.  in  Andron.  II.  p.  224.  D.  d'Aoycv  os  fiufiuj  y-a)  Tta^ccXoywrs^cv 
vo'i  (ps^oiJ'Byoi.  Etyniologus  Magnus  p.  803,  52.  0ujvtj  Ttacd  rl  (fwg  y.o\ 
TO  voGVf  Tj  rd  iv  tuJ  va>  (pcjjri':l,ovcra,  ^  ro  tov  voog  (puig,  itoi^d  to  <pdog  slvat 
'TQv  voos.  In  carmine  chemico,  quod  edidit  Bernardus  post  Palladium 
p.  149.  leguntur  hi  versus: 

JV&Of  TO  ^cnZqov  0[xix,ci  TT^og  Oe/aj  <^v(rsis 

uvf/ei  ^idgag  'itav<TO^oig  ivoTTTatg, 

ouTW  ypa^yjV  8»eASe  rrjv  ao^pooTdrr])/. 
Pro  voog,  quod  sensui  adversatur,  Bernardus  monet  legendura  voov,  sed 
aola  accentiis  mutatione  locus  est  juvandus.     Scribe  : 

Noog  TO  t^aiSgov  0[JiiJ.a — 

Perpetua  confusio  teuiporum   indicalivi  et  conjunctivi.     Synesius, 
Hymn.  vi.  5. 

XTs<i>a.VMcra)  (ro<^o7c  avSicrJV  ufx.ywv. 
Codex    1039.  habet  crrsf  aywcro/xsv,   quod  si  facile  mufemus  in  fXTsOa- 
vcju(ruj[j.sv,  versura  recte  decurrentem  legemus.     Ultiuios  hujus  hymui 
versus  emendare  nunc  quid  vetat? 

'Ev  Xaolg  dya^dv  dvoiys  (^ay^av, 

Uii^oug  TTpavXoyov  aTEip'  dwrcv, 

"ha.  fi,oi  voog  S^Ittj^  (xyoXdv  ukvixcov, 

jVfv]S'  sv  Tolg  yf^oviaig  a-rsvctiv  ft£g/jaj/«ij, 

'AXX'  ex.  (Twv  lyzT(hv  u\|/J!pog)]Twv 

'/iSTcTiV  (TO(^i'«j  VOOV  xcf.rdgdoo. 
Tertium  versuni  dedi  ex  eniendatione,  quam  proposueram  ad  Philostr. 
Her.  p.  327.    Nunc  in  secundo   Codex   idem  dat  optime  <Tri(^a:v,  in 
quarto  crTjva;y.     Habet  quoque  vrv^ovg  male,  et  it^ixiJXoy'^,  quod  non  est 
contenmendum,  et  w^Tcr;. 

'jEv  XoLoig  ciycihdv  uvoiys  <^uixuv, 

Un^ovg  nvqauXoyao  ars^oov  dcorajy 

"ha  iJ.01  voog  d^s'TtYj  (ryoXdv  dx6[j,c/JVj 

Myi^  sv  ^^ovlatg  (Ttsvoo  ixsglixvaiCy 

'AXX'  ix.  adv  hyztdv  u4"^ogi^Tcuv 
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Certe  nara^htv  -Aov  u/S^cri  <To(^\xg  dura  est  niinis  et  contorta  translatio,  et 
post  oV£'J''^v  qiiis  noil  expectat  viarn-Zi  Sed  Synesio  vim  inferebat  lex  pe- 
daria,  ut  saeije  poetas  hodiemos  7'hi/thmus 'dd  absurdu  vel  ridicula  trahit. 
Synesius  appears  to  have  had  Aristophanes  in  view.  "  Ap, 
Xenoph.  Sympos.  II.  24.  olvog  dicitur  aqhivras  4'"%^;,  quod  nescio 
an  Aristo}.ham  dtbeatur,  Eq.  98- 

aXX'  E^svsyy.€  fj^oi  Ta^ecjo^  otvov  %o«j 

Tov  vouv  iV  agSo),  x.a)  \iyco  t»  ds^iov. 
Mr.  Blonitield's  Gloss,  in  Persas  iEschyli.  v.  117. 

P.  09.  TTiff  rs  Trji  avToii  /.y^^suig  crrixov;  s^sBccXsv.  Cum  eJs/SaAet* 
potest  confeiri  sfpi^sv  Euripideuni  in  his  versibus  apud  Stobieum  t.  2. 
Heer.  p.  336'.  4. 

'O  'TTgwrof  s^TTMV,  ovK  uyuiJivacrcv  ^gevl 

sppi^iv.  ocTTic  rovh'  ey-aiviosv  Xoyov, 

Euripides  Iph,  T.  97(>. 

IvTBU^EV  auS^v  TgjVoSo;  Ix  ;(;gycrou  Xa^cov 

Conjccerunt  vni  docti   A«>cc'jv,     Sed  forte  lectio  Codicis,  qui  in  hoe 
Nostri    loco   dedit   s^pccXav,    Euripidis    conigendi    modura   prsebet, 
Iegen<iu'nque  ^aXuiv.     Cooferri  pot'-st  locutio  non  rara  pl-Trreiv  XlywS' 
Alexis  Athenivi  I.  3S.  sic  loijitur  probahiliter  emendatus : 

'^£v  yuq  vofjii^co  TOVTO  rwv  ocvsXsvSi^MV 
bIvui,  to  jSaSt'^rJv  apftudiJioOi  h  tms  oMg, 
l^hv  xciXoog'  Oi)  fx^TS  'rrgaTTSTcti  nXog 
ju,r;8iic  TToS'  'ifxu;,  IX.YITS  ^»'  sTipcov  Xa^fiv 

Sed  ellipsis  verbi  Sal  vel  p/&>;  ad  Xaj5s7v  aliquid  hie  duri  et  scabri  niniiuni 
habere  niihi  videtur,  Sententia  facilius  fluet,  niiniii:a  mutatione  lite- 
rarum,  soni  nulla,  legendo,  ju.v;-f  Ssl sts^mv  Xccpsh. 

OThoSev.  Forte  vertendum :  spimte  stta,  motu  proprio  et  interna 
mentis  vi  ;  utapud  Himerium  Or.  XXIII.  §.  2.  rccv  ju-sj'  yoi^  (^Xoc(5epuJv 
oTjcojsv  dTrs~^sc,  iroXXoLKig  ovk  dvay^ivwv  rov  einra.TrQvrcx,.  Pindarus  OL 
3.  79  arrsTai  olxoQsv  'U^ax-Xso;  (xrr^X-xv.  Hierocles  in  Aurea  Carm.  p. 
27^.  edit.  Warr.  toI;  v^og  dir^Xva-iy  rujv  Ka->i'jjv  okoSsv  a'^ij^r^tjisvoi;  :  quern 
locum  sollicitavit  temere  Uptonus  ad  Arriani  Epi.st.  ad  Gellium,  rcpre- 
heiisus  nierito  a  Schvveighausero.  Ex  hoc  sensu  adverbii  oV/^OuSv  expli- 
canduin  credo  Pindaruai  Nem.  VII.  7<5. 

A'iyiva.  TEwv  Aiog  r   Ix- 

y6vu:,v,  b^xcTi)  /xoj  too*  eWslv, 

<i.oisvvcag  ugsTolg,  olov  avplav  Xoyt/iV 

oTx&^rV 

In  Heyniana  mterpretatione,  quam  non  repetam  brevitatis  caussa,  nihil 
reperio  quod  sit  audax.  Verteriui :  "  ^.gina,  hoc  mihi  est  dictu  auda- 
cius,  neiiipe  apiid  me,  poetlcre  mece  artis  virtute  ingenioque  proprio, 
latam  esse  laudum  viani  tuis  Jovisque  nepotibus."  De  Latinoruni  donii 
cf.  Westerhovium  ad  Terent.  Ad.  III.  3.  59,  et  Interpr€tes  ad  Plaut, 
Mil  II.  2.  191. 
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TFoXXct  n  vioyi, 


MA*.  HoM.  II.  II.  215. 

vJ  tu  Tyronis  pariter,  pariterque  sophistae 
Deliciae!   si  vel  mavis  Grantamis  ApoUo, 
Seu  magis  illustri  titulo '  ISIAPS  nomine  gaudes. 
Nunc  ades,  et  felix  audacibus  annue  coeplis. 

JNil  niihi  Pierides  :  Parnassi  somnia  nulla  : 
Nee  sitiens  unquam  properavi  Heliconis  ad  undas ; 
Attamen  aggrediens  vestr»  praeconia  fama», 
Miiifico  videor  perculsus  Nu minis  oestro, 
Intus  et  insolitos  patiens  inflarier  ignes, 
Heu  rapior  !  flagranti  animo  prodire  Poeta. 

Hand  piocul  a  celebri  statuit  quam  Gianta  Palasstr^, 
iEmuIa  qua  pubes  contorta  sophismata  vibrant, 
Stat  domus  ;  baud  equidem  Pariis  innixa  columnis, 
Neve  minans  alto  irrumpere  in  zethera  tecto  ; 
Cujus  Apollineii  claius  tamen  incola  in  arte, 
Grammaticus,  Rhetor,  Geometres,  omnis  in  usuui 
Ornatumque  sciens  artis,  summusque  magister. 

Oh  ego  si  possem  (catus  utpote  Bunbiiry)  vivam 
Effigiem  vultumque  viri  depingere ;  chartis 
Perpetu6  nustris  tua,  MAPS,  spiraret  imago. 
Qui  decor  obsequii !   blandi  quae  gratia  vultlas  ! 
Tu  quoties  properans  Juvenum  succurrere  votis 
Suaviter  arrides  ;  tu  scilicet  omnibus  idem, 
Dona  tuas  quicumque  rependuni  annua  ad  aras. 

Failor !  an  ante  oculos  subit(^  sese  atria  pandunt 
Templi — (Fama,  noces  mendax — infame  Taberncz 
Nomen  quae  dederis,)  premit  undique  turba  togata, 
Quisque  sibi  lucem  spondeiis  et  pocu/a  sacra ; 
Hie  petit  Euclidem  ;   Newtonum  deperit  ille, 
Tertius  exorat  Mopsag  et  Corydonis  amores, 
Quos  legat  ignavo  volvens  sua  membra  cubili. 
Nonne  vides  ?  quam  mente  vacans  !  Incuria  frontis 
Regna  tenens,  sensus  Lethaeo  rore  soporat* 

'  Inclytus  quondam  apud  Cantabrigienses  Bibliopola;  cujus  picta  effigies 
hodie  reperietur  in  vestibulo  Biblioth,  Publ.  Cantab. 
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Auctores  titulosque  librorum  agnoverit  ille 
Tanquam  ungues  digitosque  suos ;  quicquid  tamen  intus 
Lockius  erudit  mentisque  animique  recessus 
Arcanos  pandens,  vix  altera  sascia  docebunt. 
Rarior  has  sedes  visit  tameu  ille  capillis 
Jncomtis  scissaque  toga,  qui  mente  capaci 
Newtono  invigikns  uoctuinam  absumit  olivam. 
Summa  Mathematicze  referet  niox  praemia  palmae 
Victor,  et  agnina  gradietur  Epomide  primus. 

Haud  tamen  exercet  MAPS  sola  domestica  cura, 
Nee  satis  esse  putat  proprios  coluisse  Penates ; 
Impiger  excurrit  per  vices  ;  qu^que  tulere 
Seu  Feterum  gravior  sapientia,  sive  Recetttiim      " 
Acrius  ingenium  ;  nulli  non  commodus  ofFert. 
Et  quamvis  hunieris  graviter  tibi  Musa,  Mathesis, 
Incumbant,  sopbiceque  omni  farragiue  pressus 
Incedas,  et  fessa  label  sub  pondere  cervix, 
Frons  tua  Iceta  tamen,  mira  est  tibi  gratia  risus. 
Et  veluti  quondam  sylvas  Rhodopeius  Orpheus 
Immitesque  tigres  et  saxa  sequentia  duxit, 
Vox  tua  si  nostras  veniat  fortasse  per  aures, 
Te  subit6  petimus  properi,  oblitusque  laborum 
Quisque,  tibi  sua  sacra  rei'ert  et  Numen  adorat. 

Si  quern  dura  premant  Tu t o ris  jiissa,  Minervit 
Invita  ut  multum  sudet  miserabile  carmeiij 
Scilicet  elatus  quia  majestate  sophistoe, 
Noctu  finitimis  voluit  fera  bella  fenestris  ; 
Thure  pio  supplex  tibi  si  cumulaverit  aras. 
Hue  Flacci  rediisse  Sales,  tonitruque  Maronis 
In  superas  iterum  jures  revocarier  auras. 
Rhetoris  an  labor  impositus  ?  male  sordidus  esset 
Qui  per  avaritiam  patitur  dispendia  fam?e  : 
Aut  potius  tribuens  sua  MAPS  munuscula,  summus 
Prodeat  orator  Cicerone  disertior  ipso. 
Jamque  oro  veniam,  si  nomen,  Delie,  vestrum 
Ille  ferat  posthac  ;  nee  det  c^u  Marsya  pcenas, 
Judice  quo — fama  pariles  sunt  MAPS  et  Apollo: 
Si  te  fatidicffi  praeesse  putaveris  arti ! 
Ex  iripode  en  nostrum  fundentem  oracula  vatem, 
Neve  magis  quam  MAPS  przenuncia  Pythia  veri, 
Seu  jactes  medicinam  !  at  noster  Bibliopola 
^grotis  opifer  longe  praeclarior  audit  : 
Scilicet  hie  nunquam  vacuas  queribundus  in  aures, 

"Heu  Domino  haudprosunt  qucspiosunt  omnibus artes?' 
Roma  Palatinos  tibi  si  decrevent  arces, 
Annon  ipse  vides,  assurgunt  huic  quoque  templa. 
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Queis  pretiosa  magis,  minus  etsi  lauta  supellex  ? 

Tcr  venerande  Pater  !  si  quid  mea  carmiua  posstinf. 
Nulla  dies  unquam  niemori  lete  exiniet  aevo. 
Virgilius  citiiis  morietur;  Horafius  ipse 
Ovidiusque  simul ;  "  qiios  non  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis^ 
Is'ec  poterit  ferrnm,  ntc  edax  abolere  vetustas  ;" 
Qu^ni  MAPS  ulla  tuie  venient  oblivia  famse. 

Canfabi'igiiB.  In  comitiis  Posterioribus. 
Mar.  9.9,  1781. 
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"  Proavis  habitatas  linquere  sylvas, 

iEdificare  domos."  Juvenal. 

(Jnde  domos  moliri  homines,  ac  templa  Deorum, 
Exorsi :  quae  prima  artis  tentamina  tanta? : 
Quas  decora,  incumbens  operi,  p5st  extudit  usus ; 
Hinc  canere  nggrediar :    Musa?,  aspirate  canenti ! 
Nee  me  adeti  faliit,  rebus  serniouis  honoreni 
Magnificum  angustis,  quantaj  sit  njolis  et  artis 
Addere  :  sed  prasdulce  decus,  jnga  in  avia  raptans 
Aonidum,  jubet  iude  uovos  exquirere  flores, 
Et  legere,  et  circiim  inlacto  daie  tenipora  serto. 

Mos  erat,  ut  perhibent,  nascentis  origine  mundi, 
Arboreas  habitare  domos  ;  nee  tecta  subibant 
Saxea,  ni  vivo  latebrosas  pumice  cautes 
Annumeres;  verun»  ipso  exesi  in  roboris  antro 
Credibile  est  primos  hominum  stabulasse^  priusquam 
Vitai  subiere  artes  ac  moUior  usus. 

Succisos  sylvis  truncos  struere  inde  repertum 
In  coui  faciem,  etfusos  munimen  ad  imbres ; 
Himosum  latus  hirsutis  intexitur  ulvis. 
Omnia  sed  rudia  aspectu  :  sua  gratia  formze 
Nondum  operi  accessit ;  sceieratum  excludere  frigus 
Unus  adhuc  labor  est,  at  enim  labor  irritus  idem. 
Haud  ahum  Americae  populnm  invenisse  Columbus 
Dicitur,  indocilem,  sine  cuitu  aut  legibus  ullis  : 
Turmatim  coeunt :  pars  sub  Jove  durat  j  in  amplis 
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Dispersi  sylvis,  montanaque  per  juga,  pauci 

Frondea  vel  niveis  pomint  tentoria  velis. 

Jamque,  in  processu,  stratis  quadrata  rotundis 

Tecta  petunt ;  quels  querna  etiam  subjecta  columns, 

Fulciat  impositam  quae  moleni,  informis  et  ingens, 

Structa  sed  arboribus  sunt  hactenus  omnia  ;  tandem 

Kobora  vertuntur  saxo  desueta  decoro. 

Paulatim  feritas  abolescit;  et,  arte  magistrS, 

Jam  ferri  rigor  atque  acies  inveula  ;  nee  ante 

Laevati  lapides,  aut  scalpro  rasiie  marnior. 

Erg6,  ex  i!ii;nis  trabibus  crevere  coknnns 

Marmoreee,  quas  longa  dies  signavit  honore  ; 
Eniti  quibus.  ac  tutc>  contemnere  veiitos 

Templa  vides,  et  summa  sequi  tabulata  per  auras. 
Ex  il!o,  major  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo. 

Argolicis  hcec,  nenipe,  viris  miranda  reperta 
Servarat  Pallas;  Grains,  teliciter  audax, 
Emicat  ante  onines  harum  in  certamine  laudum. 

Quin  age,  jam  varias  geneiatim  edisce  Columnas  : 
Scilicet,  baud  facies  una  omnibus  ;  agmine  quino 
Consnrgunt. — Simplex  Tuscum  genus,  ordine  primum, 
Et  matronali  cum  majestate  decorum. 
Forsitan  hcec  oriens  dedit,  ut  "  Gens  Lydia  quondam" 
(Ni  mendax  ea  fama)  "jugis  insedit  Etruscis." 

Proxima  subsequitur,  primieque  simillima  formae, 
-Dorica  :  Tyrrheiia  sed  euim  robustior  ipsa, 
Nee  simplex  aeque.     Jnachiis  banc  intulit  oris 
Deucalioneus  Dorus ;  princepsque  dicatum 
Junoni  tempium  priscis  ita  condidit  Argis. 

Tertia  deinde  subit,  quam  mittit  Ionia  dives  : 
Tenuior  baec,  cceloque  caput  sublimits  effert  j 
Et  camuris  vertex  insignis  cornibus  extat, 
Sa?pius  et  latera  ostentat  laqueata  decenter. 

JJeerat  adhuc  una  ante  alias  memorabilis  omnes^ 
Sed  quo  te,  bimari  quondam  dilecta  Corintho, 
Carmine  donabo  ?  Tibi  Doris,  Ionia,  victs 
Assurgunt,  et  fortis  Etruria  ;  Daedala  tantiim 
Caelatura  valet,  capitis  trondenus  honores, 
Virgineaeque  nitor  formje.     Te  templa,  theatra 
Osteutant ;  in  te  domus  inclinata  recumbit 
Regia  :  tu  pj  aestas  pariter  columenque  decusque  5 
Et  Venus  Herculeo  jam  robore  la;ta  superbit. 
Has  ut  virtutes,  nullo  exquirente  per  artem, 
Fors  inopina  tulit,  non  est  mora  longa  referre. 
Si  curse  tibi  n6sse.     Potens  matrona  Corintho 
Dudum  obiit  \  gemmas,  et  quae  pretiosa  rdiquit 
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Ornamenta  suis,  fiscellum  textile  servat 
Hoc,  postquam  est  instrata  teges  (si  credere  dignum,) 
Imponunt  tumulo  ;   se  circumlusiis  acanthus 
Siibjicit  in  tegetein  ;  folia  at  depressa  retrorsum 
Procurvam  accipiunt,  terras  nieditantia,  f'ormam. 
Pragteriens,  hoc  toite  videt,  visoque  columnam 
Exprimii  ingenio,  qu'te  formosissima,  dextro 
CalLmachfis,  felix  operis,  famaeque  sacrandus. 
i\tque  nova  ingressiis  hinc  experientia  cepit ; 
DeliciiE  hinciilae  artificum  ventre  ;  Coluinna 
Hinc,  frondes  niirata  novas,  nova  jura,  renidet. 

Est  etiam  ainbiguum  genus  illud  ;  lonica  partim, 
Partim  Ephyrea  manus,  socia  si'ui  vindicat  arte  : 
Compositum  idcirco  nostri  vertere  vocantes. 
Hand  equideni  aequjevum  hoc  aliis,  nee  origine  certa, 
Crediderim  ;  incensae  potius  novitatis  amore 
Romas  deberi,  quo  tempore  Graicia  victa 
Agresti  Latio  victrices  intulit  artes. 

Hffic  tibi  tantarum  fuerint  fastigia  rerum. 
Hinc  vetus  egregias  artes  sibi  jactat,  et  urbes, 
Griecia  :  Cecropiae  hinc  arces,  turrita  Corinthus, 
Et  Cadmea  potens,  Agamemnoniaeque  Mycenae. 
Certatim,  interea,  externte  longo  ordine  gentes 
Artem  exercebant,  imperfectamque  polibant. 
Quid  centum  geminis  portis  Babyiona  superbam 
Prosequar  ?  et  medio  pendentia  maMiia  coelo  ? 
Cui  non,  fando  aliquod,  Palmyras  ilJustre  per  aures 
Nomen  iit  ?  Quis  Persepolin,  Nistesque  ruinas, 
Nesciit  ?  aut  opera  ^gyptum  qu»  regia  signant, 
Pyramides,  suspectu  in  purum  educta  minaci  i" 
Aut  Ephesus  quantum  posuit  tibi,  Cynthia,  templum  r 

En,  ubi  disjectas  moles  avulsaque  saxis 
Saxa  jacent,  veteri  circumlita  fragmina  musco  : 
Hie  olim  dominae  surgebant  moenia  Romas, 
Plurimus  ha}C  pictor  nigrantia  culmina  visit, 
Ac  res  antiquas  rimatur  laudis  et  artis  ; 
Hic  templorum  opifex  opus  baud  imitabile  nostris 
Ha^ret  inexpletilm  spectans  ;  juvat  usque  morari, 
RelJiquiasque  virCim  veterum,  et  monimenta,  lueri. 

Mox,  campos  ubi  Roma  fuit,  dum  fata  maiiebant, 
Threicii  petiere  Getze,  intractabile  vulgus, 
Et  Scythia,  et  fera  ccerule^  Germania  pube. 
Protinus  ex  illo  ruere  omnia  ;  protinus  artes 
Extinctae  :  redeunt  in  ferrum  saecula  priscum, 
Haec  tamen  indocilis,  lustris  labentibus,  aetas 
Exuit  Uonorera  assuetum^  vestigia  Gracfim 
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Deseruisse  audax,  intentatamque  repente 
Moliri  ipse  viam,  et  famam  affectare  prioruni. 

Sed  gens  nulla  magis  tali  se  jactat  honore 
Quam  uatale  solum  ;  nee  enim  siue  carmine  abibis 
Tu,  Patria,  artificum  generosa,  Britannia,  nutrix  ! 
Credo  equidem,  haud  alia  sparsae  tellure  tot  urbes 
Egregiae :  cedant  Itali,  ueque  Graecia  certet, 
Jamdudum  patrias  laudes  aptare  Thalia 
Vei  tenui  plectro  monet ;  at  (tanta  undique  surgunt) 
Quee  quibus  anteferam  ?  quis  erit  modus?  Aspice,  quantuta 
Hinc  alias  Augusta  urbes  supereminet  una, 
Dives  opumque  virumque,  orbis  caput,  altera  Roma ! 
Turrigeram  hinc  frontem  Rhedycma  ostentat,  et  illinc 
Granta  soror  :  'I'uque  O  salve,  pulcherrima  mater, 
Salve,  Granta,  tuo  !  quoties  fastigia,  censu 
Edita  regali,  atque  annoso  culmine  turres, 
Suspexi,  artificis  venerans  miracula  dextrae ! 

Cantabrigia.  In  Comitiis  Prioribus. 
16  Feb.  1809. 


EUROPEAN    WORDS 

Derived  from  the  Persian. 

ilj^  abad,  a  city  or  habitation.  Hence  probably  abide, 
or  its  Saxon  predecessor,  bbian ;  but  the  European 
antecedents  1  shall  not  generally  notice. 

fjJSaS  atlsy  the  heavens.     Hence  Atlas,  the  bearer  of  the 
heavens. 

^^^•'^  anjil,  an  evangelist.     Hence  ayysAoc,  and  the  Roman 
angelus,  angel,  &c. 

«Nj  bd,  bad.      ^vXj  pdr,  a  father.     Hence  'Korr^q,  &c. 

lajjo  brbt,  a  harp.     Hence  barbiton. 

^^^  brdn,  to  bear.     Hence  a  burden. 

i^j.*  brc,  arms,  power.  It  may  be  fanciful  to  trace  in 
this  our  English  word  barrack,  but  France  affords 
a  sad  proof  at  this  moment  of  theequiponderancy 
of  the  two  meanings  which  the  original  bears. 

j^Umo  pstan,  basest^  lowest — pessimus. 
NO.  XXU.  CLJL  VOL.  XL  Z 
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^j  hla,  evil — bale.  «X*J  hnd,  bond. 

»JX.>j  pnc,  bunch  (of  dates). 

(j*jj  bus,  a  kiss,  or  buss,  evil. 

45^.  p7/,  a  foot^  TTouf.  jyes,  &c. 

t^^li'  ^«7rc,  dark.  **,J^^  krimh,  a  crime. 

^$o>  jV?',  the  liver — -jecur.     . 

j^l^^  juQH,  a  young  man — juvenis. 

^l^^   A:^^/'^  four — quatuor,  quatre,  &,c. 

^Ij.i*  y^ime,  a  circle — Ac/o. 

^lii  khatr,  the  heart — Knqll-x,  cor,  &c. 

^^iSslsi.  khacy,  earthen — ^w'ixo;. 

(joj^:^  khlas,  liberation — •^uKaca. 

jyL  khur,  mean — to  cower,  coward,  which  even  Johnson 
confesses  to  be  (in  its  French  predecessor,  couard) 
of  uncertain  derivation. 

ji  dr,  gate,  door.  J.SSam^  dstcar,  dextrous. 

C\^  dsht,  desert. 

^^d^ki)  dndan,  a  tooth,  oSoyj  (in  the  primitive  Markland  form 
of  o?iovTg)  dots,  dent,  &c. 

^i  du,  two — Suctf,  duo,  &c. 

CJiji^  duran,  time — duratio. 

^Uji  dinar,  money — denarius. 

^p  div,  a  devil   (Dive,  Pers.)  Deus,  6:o^. 

f'j  rk,  distress — rack.  ^^  rum,  Greece,  Rome. 

_^J5\  zanu,  the  knee — genu.        ^j-^j  zmrd,  an  emerald. 

J^j  zncy,  a  fool,  zany.  j,IjJ  zean,  living — ^^v. 

f^*«  slam,  2i  salutation.  XjlXw  shtarh,astar. 

^AAAw  sink,  the  bosom — siwws.        j»^  s/^r.vi,  shame. 

imAy^  shrif,  a  sheriff.  J^  shcr,  sugar. 

{j^jLLj  ^oms,  a  peacock — Tuang. 

UXc  A/ma,  doctors  ecclesiastic.     Qu.  ?  Alma  (Mater). 


'  This  odd  inierpretation,  which  (like  the  rest)  I  copy  from  my  only  aux- 
iliary moises,  would  have  gone  tar  in  justifying  the  rake  of  a  modern  comedy, 
(Goldfinch,  in  the  Road  to  Ruin)  who,  hearing  the  Romans  mentioned,  has- 
tily asks,  who  are  they  ?  and  then  as  hastily,  with  great  naivete,  answers  him- 
stif,  "  Oh  !  the  Greeks," — a  class  of  people  he  knew  much  better. 
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^jAa£  hnhr,  ambergris.  -Li  fam,  form. 

^<K::LSj3  f  rake  17,  to  extol— ferre. 

f^f-j-s  frab,  fraud. 

^^'d  cbnl,  consenting — cabal. 

j^  ktr,  quarter.  ^^  kig^h  cutting. 

^yd  Mm,  a  reed — calamus, 

«_>^AJ»  klub,  a  wolf — lupus.  j'^S  kmr,  gaming. 

^^J]^  kuaniu,  canons.  ^^-^^  kav,  a  cow. 

f^jJS  kavidn,  to  dig — excavate. 

^/J^J"  kufin,  to  knock — cuff. 

(jK^aT  kish,  matrimony — as  a  nearly  connected  idea. 

Ia^aT  chimia,  chemistry.  «yJ  lb,  a  lip — labium,  &.C. 

^J-^j^ys^  mjusian,  magi. 

%j^  wrg,  a  bird.     Q.u.?  mergus. 

v*>wo  mrc,  death — mors. 

C/<*M..<  mst,  intoxicated — mustum. 

CnjSi.^  mknt,  power,  virtue — magnet  ? 

lj£j..<  mush,  a  mouse,  mus,  &c. 

iyi.M  mish,  mix,  misceo,  &c. 

U  na,  no,  non,  Stc. 

f  li  nam,  a  name — ovo[j^a,  nomen,  &c. 

jj  nr,  a  male — ayjj^.  {j^j^  nrcs,  a  narcissus. 

3J  WW,  wea;,  &c.  (^*;*^**'\^.  jasmin,  jessamin. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Of  these  many  may  be  inaccurate,  some  forced  or  quaint,  and  not 
a  few  perhaps  anticipated.  As  a  mite,  however,  contributed  to  that 
precious  treafsury  of  synonymes  in  various  languages,  all  by  their  kin- 
dred (nearer  or  more  remote)  establishing  their  corranon  origin,  and 
thus  throwing  additional  lustre  upon  the  Mosaic  history,  I  am  will- 
ing to  hope  it  may  be  accepted.  But  slightly  initiated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Persia,  I  deprecate  rigid  censure.  My  motive  will,  at 
least  to  the  eye  of  the  liberal,  palliate  any  accidental  mibtakes. 

Hunmanby,  April  11,1^15.       FRJNCIS    WRANGHAM. 

P.  S.  It  might  have  appeared  too  pedantic,  if,  in  reference  to  the 
two  meanings  ascribed  to  <^\  ab,'  water,  splendor,'  I  had  quoted 
the  two  or  three  first  lines  of  Pindar's  first  Olympic ;  or  from  J^^ 
ajl, '  death,  gain,'  had  illustrated  the  mori  lucrum  of  the  modern 
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undertaker :  and  I  leave  to  politicians  to  comment  upon  3^*1  ahl^ 
'  people,  a  lord  ;'  and  from  CSy^  skuct,  '  a  thorn,  majesty^'  to  iU 
lustrate  their  Junius,  where  the  phrase  occurs  of  being  "^  a  thorn  in 
the  king's  side,"  or  their  Shakspeare,  in  the  celebrated  speech, 
"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown," 


A  PERSIAN  SONNET. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 


In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  page  49,  you  were  pleased  to 
insert  a  sonnet  of  Ahdal  Wasea  Jebe/i,  with  my  English  version, 
and  the  remarks  by  which  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  obscure  passages.  Permit  me  now  to  send  you  another  from 
the  same  poet's  Divan,  and  to  say,  that  should  not  some  more 
learned  orientalist  think  it  worthy  of  notice,  I  shall  in  a  future 
number,  offer  mv  own  translation  of  it. 

Ma^23,lSl5.  r.P. 

Sonnet  from  the  Divan  of  Ahdal  Wasea  Jebeli. 


^^J     ^^jJei.    ^     O'jG   jT]    UT^J^    3     *5^     till 
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ANCIENT  CUSTOMS. 


In  the  third  book  of  "  Gisberti  Ciiperi  Observat,"  <tc.  (Ultrajecti, 
1670,  p.  274,)  are  some  learned  remarks  on  the  custom  of  beggars  who 
walk  about  at  certain  times,  carrying  the  image  of  a  god  or  goddess,  or 
a  swallowy  and  singing  particular  words  or  verses.  Cuper  quotes  Lucian 
and  Suidas,  Hesychius,  Athenaeus,  Livy,  <fec.  Among  the  Rhodians, 
boys  collected  money /or  the  swallow,  reciting  two  lh.es: 

These  beggars  were  called  ^eXtSoViorai.  Among  the  same  Rhodians  it 
was  likewise  a  custom  to  carry  about  a  crow  or  rook,  (tcopwpt))  for  which 
they  collected  money.  See  Cuper's  Observ.  273,  &c.  A  custom  similar 
to  this  is  practised  now,  probably,  in  Ireland,  as  it  was  several  years 
ago,  when  the  regiment,  to  which  I  belonged,  took  up  its  quarters  in 
the  western  part  of  that  island.  Being  there  at  a  gentleman's  house, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  barrack,  I  was  surprised  one 
morning,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  by  the  appearance  of  many 
young  fellows  with  a  troop  of  boys,  who  presented  themselves  before 
the  hall-door,  one  holding  up  a  dead  wren,  while  others  sung  the  follow- 
ing verses,  if  these  lines  may  be  so  called  : 

"  The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all  birds. 
On  St.  Stephen's  day  was  caught  in  the  woods ; 

Although  he's  little  his  family's  big. 

Come  out,  good  landlady,  give  us  a  drink." 

This,  I  understood,  was  annually  practised  ;  but  whether  the  lines  were 
origuially  English,  or  translated  from  the  Irish  language,  I  could  not 
ascertain.  The  learned  Cuper,  in  his  work  above  quoted  (p.  277,) 
alludes  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  modern  times,  among  his  own  country- 
men, who  went  about  on  St.  Martin's  day,  begging  with  a  song  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Rhodians  before  mentioned,  and  demanding  wood, 
not  for  themselves  but  for  the  saint — "  Et  hinc  videtur  ortus  mos  ille 
inter  pueros  nostros  usitatus,  qui  die  S.  Martini  cimumeunt  aedes,  ro- 
gantes  ligna  non  sibi  sed  Martino,  et  modulantes  cantilenam  non  dissi- 
milem  illi  quam  veXtSdviorai.  pronuntiabaut,  &c." 

M.Y. 
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ANCIENT  ELEAN   INSCRIPTION. 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  adorn  our  present 
Number  with  the  Elemi  Inscription,  brought  into  this  coun- 
try by  Sir  William  Gell  in  1813.  We  subjoin  Mr.  Knight's 
transcripTt  of  it,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  favored  with  any  com- 
munications on  the  subject  from  any  of  our  learned  friends. — 
The  Inscription  is  the  most  ancient,  which  has  been  discovered  for 
many  years,  and  in  seven  places  we  have  the  form  of  the  digamma. 
Soon  after  it  was  printed  by  Mr.  Knight,  he  was  obliging  enough 
to  give  us  permission  to  insert  it  in  the  Classical  Journal,  and  we, 
anxious  to  have  it  accompanied  by  proper  comments,  sent  it  to  a 
learned  correspondent  at  Paris,  and  had  hoped  to  receive  from 
hnn  some  erudite  remarks  on  it.  The  situation  of  things,  how- 
ever, in  France,  has  rendered  the  communication  with  that  country 
extremely  difficult,  and  we  must  wait  for  a  more  favorable  time. 
It  is  therefore  with  great  regret  that  we  send  it  forth  without  those 
ingenious  and  learned  comments,  which  could  not  have  failed  to 
instruct  and  amuse  our  readers. 

A  FPATPA  TOIP  FAAEIOIS  :  KAI  TOIS  EY 
FAOIOIS  :  2YNMA4'IA  KEA  EKATON  FETEA  : 
AT-irOl  AEKATOI  :  AI  AE  TI  AEOI  :  AITE  FEDOS  AITE  F 
APrON  :  EYNEAN  KAAAAOIS  :  TA  T  AA  KAI  DA 
P  nOAEMO  :  AI  AE  MA  SYNEAN  :  TAAANTON  K 
APFYTO  :  AHOTINOIAN  :  TOI  AI  OAYNniOI  :  TOI  KA 
AAAEMENOI  :  AATPEIOMENON  :  AI  AE  TIP  TA  T 
FaT  EA  :  TAI  KA  AAAEOITO  :  AITE  FETAS  AITE  T 
EAESTA  :  AITE  AAMOS  :  EN  TE  niAPOI  KENEi' 
OITO  TOINTAY  rEFPAMENOI. 
"  HiKC  lanuna  aerea,  modulo  ac  forma  qua  supra  deliueata,  in  agro 
"  Eiiaco  effossa,  atque  inde  a  G.  Gell  ^.  S.  mdcccxjii.  reportata, 
"  fcedus  inter  duas  ejus  regionis  gentes  circa  Olymp.  XL.  initum  ex- 
"  hibet,  quod  dialecto  communi  Hellenica  et  litteris  Constantinopoli- 
"  tanis  sic  reddendum  mihi  videtur." 

yj  prjTga  Toic  HKsioig  5cai  TOij  EvuoiOig'  (ryjaj«.«;)^J«  uv  e»v)  sxotTOV  STSU, 
aoyja  hexarco'  si  ds  tj  hoi,  eire  sTTog  sits  sgyov,  (ruvsisv  av  aAA>]Xo»j,  ra. 
re  uXKa  km  Tragtx.  TroAs/xoo.  st  h  [/.yj  awsisv,  raXavTOv  av  agyugou  «7roTt- 
voisv  rcu  An  OXvi^tticu  ol  av  SvjAijjaevoi,  KaTgerjOfji^svctiV.  e»  Se  tjj  rx 
yqu<^sii\  Tfi  av  SijAeoiTO,  sm  sTrn  sits  TsKsa-TVjg  sits  8>)p?,  sv  TOi 
s^icosioi  av  svs^oiTO  roi  svrav^a  ysygafLfi,sva). 

«  Judicent  tamen  doctiores,  ct,  siquid  probabilius  habuerint,  pro- 
"  ferant." 

R.  P.  Knight. 

*»*  As  we  were  going  to  press,  we  received  the  following  remarks  on  the  Elean 
Inscripium,from  a  friend  distinguished  for  skill  and  sagacity  in  Classical  AntiqtntieSf 
which  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    ELEAN    INSCRIPTION. 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the    [nscription^ 
it  may  be  expedient  to  attempt  a  translation  of  it  into  Latin  : 
Hagc  pactio  Elei::i,  et  Evaoeis, 
Concordia  fieret  per  centum  annos, 

Incipeietqne  dehinc.   Si  vero  quid  deslderaretur,  sive  verbum,  sive 
Factum,  consulerent  inter  se,  sicnt  alia,  etiam  de 
Bello.  Si  vero  non  consulerent,  talentum 
Argenti  solverent  Jovi  Olympio, 

Deluso  sacriticantibus  (i.  e.  sacrum  foedus  facientibus)  Si  vero  quis 
Haec  scriberet,  qua  (ratione)deluderetur  vel  socius^  vel  nsagistratus, 
Vel  populus,  hie  ad  templum  inhiberetur 
Eo,  quod  ibi  scriptum  est. 

That  it  was  customary  to  deposit  treaties,  public  acts,  and  de- 
crees, in  temples  for  safe  custody,  may  be  seen  from  a  Cretan 
Inscription  in  the  Doric  Dialect  explahied  by  Montfaucon  in  his 
Diariirtn  Italicum,  p.  74. 

1  now  come  to  notice  the  few  places,  in  which  I  diiTer  from  Mr. 
Knight  in  the  division  of  the  letters  into  words — From  cig^oidsxaroi 
in  the  original,  instead  of  ag^cp  hx.arco,  1  make  four  words,  ap%oi 
8s  XX  TM.  i  consider  xa.  as  an  abbreviation  for  xarx.  1  read  too 
xcSuKcoiTO  as  one  word  for  jcaraSrjAsojxo,  and  not  as  equivalent  to 
«v  8j]Aso»to.  Of  the  letters  evTSTrjagoj  1  make  evT  W  laqco  for  svQx 
Ittj  Upuj.  In  the  last  line  I  divide  the  concluding  letters  toivtuvts- 
ygctixsvoi,  into  these  words  toj  'vtoivt;  y^a/xevo*,  for  tco  IvtcuQ;  ys- 
y^«i«,jM,eva;. — The  engraved  copy,  which  is  a  facsimile,  makes 
the  tenth  letter  from  the  end  a  T  and  not  a  F,  and  is  therefore 
so  far  in  support  of  my  reading.  Fgaixevoi,  like  xctlaXr^^svoi  above, 
is  destitute  of  augment  and  duplication. — Here  too  we  see  ygufx^svoi 
v;rilten  with  a  single  /x,  like  EMI  in  the  Delian  Inscription  for  e/xju.«. 

Dawes  has  observed,  that  in  ancient  Orthography  E  is  never 
put  for  £i  diphthong.  Misc.  Cr.  p.  ]'22.  Accordingly  the  optatives 
EA,  rPA<PEA,  &c.,  are  not  put,  I  conceive,  for  sirj  ypocpciYi,  but, 
for  >;=,  yga<pT^B,  present  optatives,  formed  like  the  Aorist  optative 
in  e»a,  only  substituting  an  >5  for  an  ej,  a  substitution  very  common, 
as  in  /SacriA^oj  for  jSatj-jAeTo;,  and  Tsflvaxrjv  for  tsSv^xsjv.  At  the  same 
time  1  do  not  think  the  argument  of  Dawes,  that  it  is  improbable 
that  in  one  syllable  of  the  same  word  the  diphthong  si  should  be 
represented  by  the  single  letter  E,  and  in  another  syllable  at  full 
length  by  E  and  I,  as  in  EIMI,  entitled  to  much  weight,  as  in 
these  matters  much  constancy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ob- 
served. Thus  in  the  Inscription  before  us,  we  find  in  the  very 
same  line  both  roig  and  Toig,  in  the  Sigean  Inscription  both  Xtysv- 
evcr*,  and  Siyci;;,  and  in  the  Doric  Inscription  above  mentioned  in 
the  Diarium  Italicum  both  wora/Ae,  and  TroSapf-s,  very  near  each  other, 
for  wgoj  »)jM.aj. 
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It  is  often  a  question  in  examples  of  ancient  Orthography,  how 
the  doubtful  letters  E  and  O  ought  to  be  represented  in  common 
Greek  characters.  For  instance  XIFEIEX  above  mentioned  does 
not^  1  ripprehend,  stand,  as  Dawes  conceives,  for  Iliysisc,  or  for 
Xiyniig;  but  for  ^jygiJjj  contracted  from  the  regular  plural,  Xiyciss^. 
SoiV/£J£J/17A''£iVintheSigean  Inscription  is  ^eXsSaJvijv,  rather  than 
jiAeXgSajvsv.  In  the  same  Inscription  the  third  letter  in  EIIOEISEN 
has  the  oower  of  oo,  for  the  old  form  of  the  verb  was  probably 
nOFEO,  and  became  on  the  omission  of  the  Digamma,  and  by 
contraction  of  the  final  syllable,  either  ttcoo;,  or  ttokw,  the  long 
vowel  in  thu  first  case,  &nd  the  additional  vowel  in  the  latter, 
compensating  the  loss  of  the  Digamma.^  By  analogy  in  the  Sapphic 
line  ^XoogcTspa.  ds  ■jrwaj 

I  should  write  Trwaj,  with  an  cu,  in  preference  to  Troag,  whith 
destroys  the  metre,  or  even  to  voFocg  recommended  by  Dawes,  or 
to  TTOja?,  which,  though  consistent  with  metre,  is  a  form  more 
modern  than  the  age  of  Sappho.  In  the  same  manner  in  the  La- 
cedaBmonian  decree  [xcooiv  (for  f/,oofrxv),  and  not  |K,oav,  is  the  pro- 
per reading.  See  Knight's  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  132.  Many 
vowels,  originally  long,  have  received  in  process  of  time  a  short  pro- 
nunciation, and  it  is  thus,  that  from  the  old  forms,  adixrjui  (another 
Sapphic  word,  whence  still  in  the  future  aSi)ty)(ra))  fjisXeoccivriv,  Trcoa, 
and  TTMYjf/.u  have  been  derived  the  lighter  forms,  uBiksuj,  y^sKs^aivsv, 
moa.,  and  the  Latin  poema.  The  same  ttndency  to  shorten  the 
quantity  of  vowels  marks  the  progress  of  the  Latin  tongue,  as  any 
one  may  be  convinced,  who  will  turn  from  the  Augustan  Poets  to 
the  pages  of  Prudentius.  This  tendency  indeed  has  been  in  force 
at  all  times,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  the  classical 
words,  Domitus  and  Monitus,  are  corruptions  from  Donmtus, 
and  Monetus.  In  this  way,  rather  than  by  reason  of  the  accent  oa 
the  first  syllable  in  the  Greek  words  aTnyfx,«,  sX^mXx,  &c.  I  account 
for  their  Latin  transiiguialion  into  enigma,  idola,  &,c.  The  accent 
nsay  shorten  the  penultnna  of  idola,  but  can  have  no  such  effect  on 
the  aiitepenuhima  of  eni'ima,  as  in  the  Greek  original  the  accent 
and  long  syllable  here  concur. 

OAuvttjo*,  in  this  Inscription  for  oKu[/.7riu},  seems  a  Doric  peculiarity. 
Akin  to  it  is  the  proper  name  fPiXov^pozoq.  Philombrotus, which  oc- 
curs in  the  Doric  Inscription  in  the  Diarium  Italicum,  p.  72. 

It  is  observal-lcj  that  the  letter  H  does  not  once  occur  in  this 
Inscription,  either  as  a  consonant,  or  as  a  vowel,  and  that  6  is 
uniforndy  converted  into  T.  ' 

How  much  the  Dorians  affected  brevity  by  elisions  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  them,  found  in  this  short  specimen  of  their  dia- 
lect.   'J  hey  abound  too  in  the  iew  remains  thai  we  have  of  Sappho. 

With  respect  to   the  date,    I  know  not  on  what  ground  Mr. 

'  From  this  noFEo  is  derived  perhaps  the  Latin  FACIO,  as  from 
OFixTos,  HiFKPOs,  TOHos,  OEPo,  sagitta,  saccrus,  sacer,  locus,  fero  and  gero. 
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Knight  fixes  it  about  the  40th  Olympiad,  in  opposition  certainly 
to  Dr.  Bentley,  who  says  that  Epicharnius,  the  inventor  of  the 
aspirates  BX,  could  not  be  more  than  27  years  old  in  the  6 1st 
Olympiad.  Opuscula,  283.  My  own  belief  is,  that  neither  this,  nor 
the  Delian,  nor  the  Sigean  Inscription  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  that 
not  one  of  them  is  of  a  date  much  anterior  to  the  Archonship  of 
Euclides,  or  four  centuries  before  Christ.  From  the  slowness,  with 
which  old  habits  give  way  even  to  the  most  manifest  improvements. 
It  is  fair  to  presume,  that  the  new  letters  of  Epicharmus  were  not 
universally  adopted,  as  soon  as,promulgated,  and  we  know  that  the 
Dorians  in  particular  were  very  tenacious  of  their  own  dialect  and 
orthography.  See  a  valuable  Note  of  the  learned  editor  of  Sap- 
phouis  Fragmenta  in  the  Museum  Criticuni,  p.  o. 

As  a  proof  both  of  the  inconstancy  of  Orthography,  and  of  the 
late  period  to  which  the  representation  of  the  long  vowel  by  £  pre- 
vailed, 1  will  cite  the  legend  of  a  medal,  struck  subsequently  to  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  it  is  supposed  to  allude, 
wheie  OEBH  occurs  for  either  SEBE,  or  OHBH.  See  Clarke's 
Tomb  of  Alexander,  p.  97.  In  the  same  work,  p.  158,  we  find 
KOINONOT^AI  for  xotvcovoucra/,  although  the  omega  is  regularly 
found  in  its  proper  place  in  every  other  word  in  the  Inscription. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  conclude,  that  wherever  the  characters 
for  the  long  vowels  occur,  there  is  no  claim  to  great  antiquity  ;  but 
the  converse,  that,  wherever  these  are  omitted,  the  writing  is  there- 
fore of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  at  least  anterior  to  their  invention, 
is  a  position  by  no  means  tenable,  on  the  ground  either  of  reasoa 
or  of  facts.  J-  M. 

SKETCH 
OfMe  Scansion  and  Structure  of  the  Alcaic 
Stanza  in  Horace. 

R.  S.  Y.  24th  Jan.  1814. 

Jb  ROM  the  revival  of  letters  when  composition  in  Latin  verse  was 
ihe  favorite  task  of  scholars,  to  the  year  1798,  when  Dr.  Charles 
Burney  review  ed  in  the  Monthly  Rev.  "  Butler's  Marcus  MusuruSy 
with  Greek  and  Latin  Odes  of  his  own  ;"  little  or  no  suspicion  seems 
to  have  existed,  that  the  third  line  of  this  stanza  w  as  any  thing  else 
but  an  Iambic  dimeter  hypercatalectic,  scanned  thus, 

U  — U—  I KJ—  I  — 

—  .        I  V-'  \\J 

and  liable  to  no  restriction  in  the  structure  whatever. 

Even  those  writers  who  abstained  from  the  short  in  the  fifth 
syllable,  which  any  reader  ot  Horace  would  naturally  do,  indulged 
every  other  freedom  in  constructing  the  verse. 

George  Buchanan  and  Casimir  Sarbievius  admit  again  and  again 
the  Jifth  syllable  short ;  and  besides  several  faults  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, violate  freely  every  rule  hereafter  mentioned. 
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Burney's  great  Canon  is  this : 

"  In  the  composition  of  the  F^atin  Akaic  Stanza,  the  third  verse 
"  should  not  terminate 

"  with  a  trisyllable  followed  by  an  enclitic  oy  other  monosyllable  ; 
"  nor  with  a  word  of  four  syllables  ;  a 

"  and  as  seldom  as  possible,  with  two  dissyllables."  w 

Setting  to  work  with  Burney's  Caiwn  before  me,  and  pursuing 
the  subject  in  a  careful  examination  of  J  46  such  verses  in  the  1st 
and  2nd  books  of  Odes,  and  171  in  the  3rd  and  4th,  I  found  the 
laws  of  restriction  to  bt;  what  the  following  canons  exhibit,  in 
Horace's  3rd  and  4th  books.  | 

1.  This  verse  may  not  begin  with  a  word  of  four  syllables,  nor  'i 
with  words  naturally  going  together  to  that  amount.  I 

Horace,  I.  xxvi.  II.  has  Hunc  Lesbio  ||  sacrare  plectro,  and 
with  an  elision   H.  iii.  27.    Sors  exitura  ||  et  nos  in  sternum  Sec.  , 

Mhich  forms  never  occur  again.  I 

Buchanan  and  Casimir  violate  this  Canon  in  every  Ode.  f 

2.  Nor  may  it  end  with  a  word  of  four  syllables,  or  with  a  tri- 
syllable followed  by  an  enclitic  or  by  any  monosyllable. 

Of  the  quadrisyllable  word  Horace  has  only  three  instances,  and 
all  three  in  the  1st  and  2nd  books. 

H.  xix.   19-     Nodo  coerces  jl  viperino.  >, 

3.  Nor  may  it  end  with  two  dissyllables.  ; 
For  thouoh  Horace  has  admitted  that  form   eioht  times  in  the 

1st  and  2nd  books,  it  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  Srd  and  4th. 
1.   xxix.   11.     Pronos  relabi  jj  posse  |  rivos. 

4.  Nor  may  it  end  with  a  dissyllable,  followed  by  a  monosyllable, 
miless  it  be  an  enclitic. 

One  form  only  of  exception  occurs  in  Horace.  ; 

H.  vii.   19.     Depone  sub  lauru  meii,  ||  nee  &c.  &c.  | 

Of  the  forms  not  directly  oi-  indirectly  forbidden  in  the  foregoing 
Canons,  the  following  scheme  will  show,  in  what  favor  each  stood 
with  Horace,  and  how  certain  forms  prevailed  with  his  more  cul- 
tivated ear  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

N.B.  317  in  all.  | 

I.  II.     III.  IV.  I 

A. U  II II  U  -  - 

B.--1IU IIU-- 

C. KJ\\ KJ\\ 

D.-_|lu \J\\ 

G. KJ II  -  I  V 

H._||-w IIU-- 

I.  _||_^ ^^11 

The  form  C  seems  to  have  been  studiously  sought  or  preferred 
in  the  3rd  and  4th  books. 

The  form  D  occurs  so  rarely  perhapr,,  only  because  the  words  or 
sets  of  words  going  together  are  rare,  which  should  constitute  the 
syllables  V  — u. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  forms  H  and  I, 

Of  the  form  G  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  occurring  twice  as 
often  in  the  1st  and  2nd  as  in  the  3rd  and  4th  books,  it  must  have 
been  less  sought  by  Horace  in  the  latter,  or  rather  less  readily 
admitted. 

It  is  a  form  evidently  commodious,  as  Horace's  own  earlier 
practice  shows  :  but  it  should  not  be  placed  in  the  opening  or  con- 
cluding stanzas,  nor  where  particular  strength  and  grandeur  is  re- 
quired ;  nor  should  it  be  repeated  again  too  soon. 

At  the  end  of  this  verse,  the  termination  orum  and  arum  suffers 
elision,  with  et  belonging  to^he  nexf,  jive  times. 

1.  XXXV.  11.  I  H.  xiii.-23.  |  Hi.  iii.  71.  vi.  3.  xxix.  3. 

The  termination  um,  in  arvum,  once.  IH.  xxix.  7. 

Once  with  triremi,  HI.  i.  39.     With  Juno  once,  HI,  iv.  59- 

This  happens  once  with  in  belonging  to  tlie  next  verse  after  um 
final. 

I.  XXXV.  39- O  utinam  nov^ 

Incude  diffingas  r&Xwsum  in, 

Massagetas  Arabasque  ferrum. 
With  these  elisions  may  be  classed  the  following: 

II.  iii.  27.     Sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  aeterni«« 

Exilium  impositura  cymbze. 

III.  xxix.  35.     Cum  pace  delabentis  Etrusc!//y« 

In  mare &c. 

Of  the  W  —  in  primo  only  10  instances  occur  in  all  the  books, 
and  only  2  in  the  3rd  and  4th  ;  of  which  none  occur  where  the 
verse  begins  with  a  dissyllable. 

III.  iii.  71.     Referre  sermones  deorum. 
&,c.  &c. 
I.  xxix.  7-     Paer  quis  j|  ex  aula  ||  capillis,  a  quasi-trisyllable. 
The  construction  of  the J'ourth  line  next  demands  our  attention  ; 
and  no  form  of  structure  seems  quite  objectionable,  but  that  which 
exactly  coincides  with  the  scansion. 

Oraque  ||  jungere  |[  quaerit  {|  ori, 
has  no  parallel  in  Horace. 

The  following  scheme  will  show  the  forms  principally  adopted 
by  Horace,  and  in  what  proportion  : 

I.  II.     III.  IV. 


A. 

— 

v^ 

^^  — 

-11 

\^ 

v^  — 

H. 

— 

v-* 

•u  — 

-II 

yj 

\J  — 

D. 

— 

v-* 

v^||. 

vy 

\J  — 

Aa. 

.  — 

\J 

'  w  - 

-1 

\^ 

'^W- 

c.  —  ^v-*!!  —  \^  <j  —  wji 

Ac.  —  KJ  \y  —  llvo/vw/ll  —  w 

E.  —  '^"  II  "^  —  w  «^  —  \\k/ 

More    than    t%vo-thirds     commence 
Next  in  number  are  those  which  commence  with  —  U  SJ  II  —  \J  v.; 

-  II  &c. 
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Now  of  i\\ejirst  and  second  lines  which  admit  of  several  remarks. 

1.  The  beginning  with  an  \J — >  is  not  common  (about  1  in  20) 
in  the  1st  and  2nd ;  in  the  3rd  and  4th  about  1  in  every  68. 

2.  Elisions  after  the  czesura  are  not  unfrequent,  such  as  the 
following  :     I.  xvi.  6.  Mentem  sacerdotwm  incola  Pythius, 

—  xxxiv.  13.  Mutare,  et  insignem  altenuat  Deus, 
111.  i.  5.  Regum  timendorwm  in  proprios  greges. 
Of  these  forms  where  the  final  em  or  um  is  elided,  there  are  about 
17  in  all. 

Of  the  enclitic  que  elided,  one  instance  is  I.  xxxv.  10. 

Of  elisions  where  the  word  ends  with  a  short  vowel,  as 

III.  iv.  6  Audire  et  videor  pios  &,c. 

there  seem  to  be  3  or  4. 

Of  elisions  in  words  like  invisi,  sub  dio,  incesto,  redonabo,  just 
as  many. 

The  case  of  consilii/m  and  principiwm.  III.  iv.  41.  vi.  6.  de- 
serves remark. 

In  Horace  the  forms  consil^  and  imper^  occur.  III.  iv.  Q5. 
IV.  XV.   14. 

In  the  hexameters  of  Virgil  no  genitives,  Consil/?*,  servit»,  auxi- 
\ii,  &c.  appear,  though  evidently  commodious  to  the  verse,  and 
though  Ovid  not  long  afterwards  used  those  forms  without  reserve. 

3.  The  place  of  the  caesura  is  accurately  observed,  except  in  ihe 
following  instances  :  ^ 

1.  xxxvii.   14.  Mentemque  lympha||tam  Mareotico.  » 

IV.    xiv.    17.  Spectandus  in  cer||tamine  Martio. 
Of  the  three  following,  the   Ca?sura  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
relieved  by  the  preposition  in  a  compound  word,  even  in  the  second 
instance,  much  less  in  the  first.  ^ 

I.  xvi.  21.  Hostile  aratrMm  exercitus  insolens.  « 
—  xxxvii.  5.  Antehac  nefas  f/epromere  Caecubum. 

II.  xvii.  21.  Ulrumque  nosirum  2//credibili  modo. 

4.  Instances  of  the  following  kind  are  not  frequent;  and  are 
better  avoided  perhaps  by  the  scholar,  except  very  rarely,  and  in 
circumstances  exactly  like  those  exhibited  below. 

II.  iii.  22.  Nil  interest,  an  ||  pauper  et  infim^. 
HI.  ii.  6. illwm  ex  ||  mcenibus  hosticis. 

—  V.  10.  Auc\\\o\um  et  ||  nominis  et  togae. 

—  vi.  22.  Matura  virgo,  et  ||  fingitur  artubus. 

—  xxi.  10.  Sermonibus,  te  ||  negliget  horridus. 

—  —  21.  Te  Liber,  et  si  ||  Izeta  aderit,  Venus. 

—  xxix.  51.  Non  est  meum,  si  ||  mugiat  Africis. 
IV.  iv.  37.  Quid  debeas,  O  ||  Roma,  Neronibus. 

—  xiv,  41.  Te  Cantaber,  non  ||  ante  domabilis. 

—  —  45.  Te  fontium,  qui  ||  celat  origines. 

5.  One  instance  occurs  of  the  following. 

11.  XX.  13,  Jam  Dzedaleo  ocior  Icaro.  ■ 

tutior,  conj.  Bentl.  recte  wj  Ijxo/  ye.  1 
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6.  Of  a  word  elided  before  et  at  the  end  of  the^rs^  verse,  Mhich 
€t  of  course  in  sense  belongs  to  the  second,  the  following  are  in- 
stances :  quaerere,  et violaria,  et Qy^vuin,  et copia/w, 

et negotio,  et util/,  et. 

7.  In  two  instances,  neque  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  verse 
commences  a  new  sentence  with  the  third. 

III.  i.  38.  Scandunt  eodem  quo  dominus ;  neque 

Decedit  asrata,  &.c. 
—  xxix.  46.  Quodcunque  retro  est,  efficiet ;  neque 

Diffinget,  &c. 


The  above  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Alcaic  Stanza  of  Horace  ia 
its  scansion  and  structure,  drawn  up  for  the  benetit  of  my  pupils, 
and  now  copied  by  one  of  them  for  the  Classical  Journal,  is  very 
much  at  the  service  of  the  Editor,  if  he  thinks  the  tedious  result 
of  not  a  little  labor  worth  preservation.  A  few  remarks  more ; 
and  I  have  done. 

1.  It  is  an  admirable  observation  of  our  immortal  Bentley,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Horace's  works,  "  quanto  annis  pro- 
vectior  erat,  tanto  eum  et  poetica  virtute  et  argumentorum  digni- 
tate  gravitateque  meliorem  castioremque  semper  evasisse." 

It  is  now  very  obvious  to  extend  that  remark  to  the  structure 
also  of  his  verse,  especially  in  the  building  of  the  Alcaic  rhyme  : 
and  any  one  may  see,  and  must  confess,  that  in  his  3rd  and  4th 
books  of  Odes  the  model  of  that  stanza  is  very  greatly  and  with 
much  severe  judgment  improved.  Scholars  in  future  will  take 
their  pattern  from  those  books  alone.     On  that  hint,  I  proceed. 

2.  1  he  Alcaics  of  Statins  are  remarkably  pure.  Those  in  the 
Pasiphae  of  Petrouius  very  much  otherwise. 

**  Et  Praetidas  ||  dicit  beatas 

"  Oraque  1|  jungere  ||  quaerit  ||  ori." 
Daniel  Heinsius  and  Milton  are  far  from  correct  in  their  prac- 
tice. Gray,  though  exquisite  in  his  observance  of  the  nicest  pe- 
culiarity in  the  hexameters  of  Virgil,  shows  himself  less  attentive 
to  the  strict  rules  imposed  by  the  muse  of  Horace  :  for  instance, 
in  the  "  Mater  rosarum,  &c." 

''  loca 

"  Amoena,  jucundumque  ver  in- 
"  conipositum  docuere  carmen  ;"- 


And  that  very  noble  Ode  on  the  Grande    Chartreuse,  besides 
some  petty  faults  which  any  eye  may  discover,  is  blemished  by  a 
structure  of  verse,  for  which  Horace  affords  no  justilication. 
Per  invias  rupes,  fera  per  juga. 

3.  If  the  ridiculousness  only  of  the  following  scheme  of  scansion 
for  the  Alcaic  stanza  can  be  forgiven  ;  its  avowed  purpose  at  least, 
in  the  use  of  one  of  our  great  public  schools,  must  be  the  better 
answered  from  the  impossibility  of  forgetting  it  when  it  has  once 
caught  th&ear. 
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Quis  barbarorum,  Tityre,  Tityre, 
Quis  barbarorum,  Tityre,  Tityre, 
Quis  barbarorum,  barbarorum, 
Tityre,  Tityre,  barbarorum  ? 
4.  The  learned,  laborious,  and  acute   critique  in  the  Monthly 
Review  for  January,   179B,  forms  one  only  in  the  list  of  many 
deep  obligations    which   Dr.   Charles   Burney   has  conferred  on 
classical  literature,     it  would  be  ungrateful  in  the  extreme,  were 
the  writer  of  this  article  to  disguise  that  nearly  every  part  of  its 
contents  is  directly  or  indirectly  owing  to  that  original  and  elabo- 
rate critique,  which,  even  where  it  does  not   teach,   suggests  to 
examine  :  and  no  scholar  after  the  perusal  of  it  could  possibly  dis- 
figure his  imitations  of  Horace  by   those   neglects  of  his  metrical 
law,  which,  till  very  lately,  most  modern  Latin  poets  have  grossly 
committed,  and  which  may  justly  be  imputed  to  the  total  igno- 
rance of  Grammarians  on  the  subject.' 

May  29,   1815.  J.   T. 

P.  S.  In  the  above  sketch,  confessedly  imperfect,  wherever  obligation  is 
not  directly  owed  to  Dr.  C.  Burney,  all  other  remarks,  on  the  third  verse  of 
the  stanza  in  particular,  were  taken  from  a  schedule  of  the  117  verses  accord- 
ing to  their  classes  of  structure,  carefully,  if  not  correctly,  drawn  up  more 
than  ten  years  ago. 

*■ 

NOTICE  OF 

Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq. 
with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  S^'c.S^x. 
J53/J0HN,  Lord  Sheffield, —VoLIIL  4lo.  PrSl.'6s, 

Jl. o  Lord  Sheffield  we  are  indebted  no  less  for  literary  than 
for  political  services.  Among  the  foi  mer  we  consider  his  publica- 
tion of  the  present  volume.  It  consists  of  a  selection  of  articles, 
written  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  which  will  raise  the  character  of  the 
historian,  and  display  his  eminence  as  a  critic,  as  a  scholar,  and  as 
a  profound  investigator  of  topographical  and  numismatic  anti- 
quities. 

Many  other  important  articles  of  his  composition  are,  no  doubt, 
in  the  possession  of  his  noble  friend.  That  great  judgment  is 
necessary  in  the  selection  for  the  public  eye,  we  need  not  inform 
his  Lordship.  It  were  well  if  some  parts  of  the  historian's  writings 
had  remained  in  his  secret  drawers  ;  — or  rather,  if  om-  wishes  were 
demanded,  "  Hujus  quo  jaceant  post  obituni  loco,"  w^  would 
eagerly  say,  "  Quo  non  nata  jacent." 

We  cannot  but  express  our  q^prehension  that  an  epithet  or  two 
(for  the  sting  of  the  writer  is  generally  concealed  in  an  epithet)  must 
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have  been  overlooked.  We  will  just  refer  the  noble  Editor  to  the 
word  artful  in  Article  18  of  index  Expurgatorius. 

But  that  much  valuable  matter  is  contained  in  this  volume,  our 
readers  will  conclude  from  a  few  Classical  and  Critical  articles, 
which  we  insert  in  our  Adversaria,  with  the  -signature  G. 

We  now  enter  on  a  part  of  our  Notice  with  some  trepidation, 
because  we  mean  to  qualify  with  some  doubts  an  assertion  confi- 
dently and  universally  made,  that  a  principal  ground  of  Mr. 
Gibbon's  literary  fame-was  the  elegance,  ease,  and  accuracy,  with 
which  he  wrote  the  French  language.  We  are  ready  to  allow, 
that  no  man  was  better  versed  in  the  idiomatical  phrases  of  that 
language  than  he  was :  but  that  circumstance  loads  his  style  with  a 
labored  profusion,  often  of  colloquial,  and  sometimes  of  uncom- 
mon, expressions.  Of  this  any  one  will  be  easily  convinced,  who 
compares  his  manner  of  writing  with  the  ease  and  brilliancy  of 
that  of  Voltaire. 

But  it  is  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  accuracy  that  our  observations 
are  founded.  On  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  volume  we  have  noticed 
some  expressions,  which  we  think  incorrect,  and  which  we  wish 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  Some  of  these  are  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  hurry  of  the  corrector  of  the  press ;  such  as, 

Cette  vaste  esplanade  taille,  p.  15 — en  faveur  de  V offense,  for 
offense,  26 — il  lui  offra,  for  offrit,  59 — Jugiirthe,  for  Jugurtha, 
354 — honneurs  puhliques,  ib. — une  exactitude  qui  ne  laissent  rien 
k  desirer,  407 — affermi  for  afferme,  426 — livres  Tournoises,  430. 
(We  believe  that  Tournois  is  of  all  genders  and  numbers.) 

We  will  proceed  to  those  inaccuracies,  which  must  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  author  : 

On  pent  s'imaginer  quelle  etoit  la  surprise,  for  fut,  25 — le  re- 
procher  de  son  ambition,  for  lui  reprocher  son  ambition,  365— r 
ctioient  vers  les  cloaques  que  les  yeux  se  tournoient  qui  cher- 
choient,  for  c  etoit,  430 — (the  cacophony  of  this  passage  is  strik- 
iiig) — Son  peuple  immortaliserent,  for  immortalisa,  434 — 11  y 
auroit  un  passage  qui  feroit  croire,  for  a,  524— Votre  Excellence 
qu'//  daigne,  for  elle,  64 1 . 

But  the  most  delicate  part  of  our  observations  is  on  the  parti- 
ciples. If  we  should  err  in  our  criticisms  on  this  subject,  we  hope 
that  our  learned  French  Correspondents  will  correct  us,  and  we 
promise  the  most  candid  deference  to  their  decision. 

L'idee  que  les  plus  habiles  critiques  noxxs  ont  donne,  iox  donjieSj 

S — la  tradition je  ne  crois   pas  I'avoir  charge,    for   chargeef 

14 — les  chansons il  les  avoit  souvent  entendu,  for  entendues, 

44 — (an  infinitive  does  not  follow)^-des  endroits  qu'elle  avoit  rendu 

celebres,  for  rendus,  54 — cette  prophfetie je  I'aurois  range,  for 

rangie,  401-— Je  me  sers  des  idees  (\\x\niO\\i  pines,  for  plu,  406 — 
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les  banquiers  qui  se  sont  approprits  ce  genre  de  commerce,  for 
approprie,  426 — Cette  once  repond  a  celle  que  V.  et  G.  ont 
trouve,  for  trouvee,  447- — la  partie  que  j'ai  lu,  for  lue,  All — la 
domination  qui  fut  detruite  apres  qu'elle  eut  duree,  for  dure,  ib. — 

ses  caracteres il    faut  qu'il  les  ait  re^u,   for  re^us,  526 — ces 

lauriers  dent  vous  m'avez  couronnes,  for  couronne,  6l3— vousavez 
soiitenue  I'adversite,  for  vous  tavez  soutenue,  I'adversite,  or  vous 
avez  soutenu — 614. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  similar  passages ;  but 
enough  has  been  done  to  induce  the  critical  French  scholar  to  ex- 
amine the  style  of  the  historian,  and  to  estimate  his  character  as  a 
writer  in  the  French  language. 
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No,  VI. 
Continued  fro7)i  No.  XXI.  p.  182. 
Le  vieux  Scholiaste,  qui  nous  a  donn6  quelques  commentairea 
sur  diverses  harangues  de  Ciceron,  fait  quelques  fautes  que  je  ne 
laisserai  pas  passer  en  silence,  l'"''"!.  Ciceron,  en  enumerant  toutes 
les  feries  qui  pouvoient  renvo}er  le  jugement  de  Verres,  jusques  d 
I'annee  de  Rome  684,  parle  de  quelques  jeux  votifs  de  Pomp6e.  * 
Asconius  nous  apprend  dans  une  note,"  que  c'etoient  des  jeux  que 
Pompee  avoit  voui*  pendant  la  guerre  avec  Sertoire,  en  cas  qu'il  y 
remportat  la  victoire.  Si  le  Scholiaste  s'6toit  contente  de  nous 
dire  la  meme  chose  tout  simplement,  tout  alloit  bien  ;  mais  il  ajoute 
une doute  si  cetoit  dans  cette  guerre,  dans  celle  contre  les  pirates, 
ou  dans  celle  de  Mithridate,  que  Pomp6e  les  voua.^  Pouvoit-il 
ignorer  que  des  loix  Gabinia  et  Manilia  (qui  lui  confierent  succes- 
sivement  la  conduite  de  ces  deux  guerres)  la  premiere  ne  fut 
faite  que  A.U.  C.  686,  et  I'autre  que  I'annee  suivante  ?  IW^t- 
11  dit'^  que  le  royaume  de  Bithynie  parvint  au  peuple  Romain 
par  la  mort  de  ISicomede  qui  niourut  intestat.  II  est  faux. 
Nicom^de  fit  nn  testament  par  lequel  il  fit  le  peuple  Romain 
son  heritier.  ^  II I"^"'-  11  n'est  pas  vrai  qu'  Ariobarzanes  fut  envoye 
par  les  Romains  en  Bithynie.  11  ne  fut  jamais  roi  de  Bithynie, 
mais  bien  de  la  Cappadoce.''     IV^^''^-   11  parle  d'un  Consul  Mi- 

»  Cicero  in  Verrem,  Actio  i.  c.  10.  "  Asconius  ad  eum  locum. 

3  Vet.  Schol.  ad  eund.  '^  Idem  ad  Orat.  pro  lege  Manil.  c.  2. 

5  Appian  de  Bell.  Mithrid.  p.  184.  218.  Edit.  Stepli. 
*  V.  eundem,  p.  209.  aliobque  scriptores  qui  bellum  illud  narraverunt. 

*  The  words  in  Italics  we  conceive  to  be  inaccurate.    Ed. 
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iiep.us  *  qui  fut  fait  prisonnier  par  les  pirates.  Je  n'en  trouve 
aucun  de  ce  nom  dans  les  Fastes  Consulaires.  S'il  m'etoit  permis 
de  hasarder  une  conjecture,  je  dirois  que  le  Milienus  du  Scho- 
Jiaste  pourroit  bien  6tre  le  C.  Bilienus  de  Ciceron.  11  en  parle 
avec  eloge,  et  dit  qu'il  auroit  siirement  obtenu  le  consulat,  si  sa 
pretension  n'eut  pas  tombe  justement  dans  les  terns  turbulens  de 
JVIarius.*  Le  Scholiaste  auroit  bien  pu  croire  qu'il  avoit  ete  fait 
Consul  en  effet.  O. 

Holommanus. -Je  releverai  une  petite  fuute  de  ce  savant. — 

Ciceron  dit^  qu'un  certain  Q.  Lollius,  qui  avoit  quitle  la  Sicile 
pour  eviter  la  tyrannic  du  Preteur  Verres,  fut  tu6  en  chemin,  et 
qu'on  le  fit  passer  pour  avoir  6te  tue  par  les  fugitifs Holom- 
manus, dans  sa  note  a  cet  endroit  explique  le  inot  fugitif,  par  ceu.^ 
"  qui  in  Sicilia  Athenione  duce  grassabantur  :"  s'il  eut  dit,  "  In 
Italia  Spartaco  duce  vel  aliquo  Spartacano,"  il  auroit  parle  plus 
juste.  La  rebellion  des  esclaves  en  Sicile  sous  la  conduite 
d'Athenion  et  de  Tryphon,  fut  linie  par  la  mort  de  leurs  chefs, 
par  M.  Aquillius,  alors  collegue  de  Marius  dans  son  cinqui^me 
consulat.*  Or  ces  personnages  furent  consuls  A.U.  C.  652.  Mais 
ce  meurtre  n'auroit  pas  pu  arriver  avant  A.U.C.  680  ;  la  premiere 
anuee  du  gouvernernent  de  Verres.  G. 

On  croit  que  I'lrlandois  etoit  I'ancien  langage  des  Scythes. 
C'est  ce  qu'  affirment  les  auteurs  meme  du  pays.'  Brerewood 
etoit  apparemment  dans  cette  id6e,  puisqu'il  met  cette  langue  au 
nombre  des  quatorze  langues  meres  que  lui  et  d'autres  ont  comp- 
tees  qui  subsistent  en  Europe  sans  la  Latine.^  II  faut  convenir  que 
I'lrlandois  differe  foit  du  Gallois,  du  bas  Breton,  et  du  Basque; 
mais  il  n'est  pas  moins  certain  qu'on  y  trouve  quantite  de  mots, qui, 
s'ils  ne  sont  pas  tires  du  Latin,  viennent  de  la  meme  source, 
c'est-a-dire,  du  Celtique.  J'ai  rencontre  dans  I'lrlandois  plusieurs 
ternies  du  hmgage  du  peuple  du  Pays  du  Vaud  :  lesquels  je  n'ai 
pas  trouve  dans  les  dictionnaires  de  trois  autres  dialectes,  ni  du 
Gerniaiiique.  Un  preuve  de  I'antiquite  de  I'lrlandois  est  que  ses 
caracteres  sont  purement  des  lettres  Grecques;  et  que  n'en  ayant 
que  dix-sept  il  faut  qu'il  les  ait  refu  avant  la  guerre  de  Troye,  puis- 
qu'il  ne  fut  que  pendant  ce  fameux  si^ge  que  Palam^de  ajouta  i 
I'alphabet  Grec  les  quatre  lettres  qu'on  lui  attribue  ;  et  que  de  ces 
quatre  I'alphabet  Irlandois  n'ena  aucune,non  plusquedesquatre  dont 
Smionide  fut  Tauteur.   De  sorte  que  c'est  I'alphabet  de  Cadmus  que 

*  Vet.  Schol.  ad  Orat.  pro  lege  Maiiil.  c.  12. 
^  Cicero  in  Eruto,  sive  de  clar.  Orator,  c.  47. 

^  Cicero  in  Verrem,  l.iii.  c.  25.  *  Diodor.  Sic.  in  Eclog.  lib.  36. 

'  V.  la  Preface  du  seal  Dicuonnaire  Irlandois  que  nous  ayons.  Pari?; 
17.12,  chez  Guerin.  ^  Brerewood  Scriuin.  Lin^uar.  c.  4. 
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recurent  les  habitans  d'lilande,  etnon  pas  I'alphabet  lonien  adopts 
par  toLite  la  Gr^ce/  Les  Irlandois  n'y  ont  ajoute  que  I'F,  etcomnie 
ils  I'ecrivent  'd  la  Latine  et  uon  pas  f,  il  est  probable  qu'ils  ne  sen 
sont  servis  que  depuis  que  TEinpeieur  Claude  I'eut  fait  ajouter  £i 
I'alphabet  Latin.  Une  laiigue  ou  ne  paroifc  que  celle  de  Cadmus  est 
assurement  de  la  plus  haute  antiquite,  et  s'est  conservee  plus  en-- 
ti^re  qu'  aucune  autre  qu'on  coruioisse.  A  I'egard  de  son  abun- 
dance I'auteur  du  Dictionnaire  pose  en  fait  dans  sa  preface  que  de 
toutes  les  langues  mortes  ou  vivaiites,  aucune  n'est  plus  riche  en 
motS;  ni  plus  elegante  en  expressions  que  I'lrlandoise.  G, 


Mr.  Hurd  (English  Commentary  on  Horace,  Tom.  ii.  p.  33. 
Sec.)  represents  himself  as  the  first  discoverer  of  the  Allegory  in 
the  third  Georgic  ;  and  as  such  receives  the  compliuierits  of  his 
friend  Warburton  (Divine  Legation,  Vol.  i.p.  295).  'i  he  Jesuit 
Catrou  had,  however,  explained  it  upon  t'le  same  principle  many 
years  before.  (Virgiie  de  Catrou,  Tom.  n.  p.  452,  ;^c.)         G. 

M.  Dacier  (V.  Horace  de  Dacier,  sur  le  v.  67-  de  la  premiere 
satire  du  I.  ii.)  is  doubly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  jVIeteUu* 
of  Lucilius  was  the  INIetellus  Numidicus,  between  whonj  and 
Scipio  Africanus  scmie  jealousy  had  arisen  concerning  their  Afri- 
can exploits.  I.  The  sense  of  Horace  supposes  that  Scipio  was 
an  impartial  judge  ;  consequently  no  adversary  of  Metellus. — 2. 
Scipio  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being  jealous  of  the  other's 
African  glory.  Scipio  died  in  the  Consulship  of  M.  Aquillius  and 
C,  Sempronius.  (Veil.  Patercul.  L  li.  c.  4.)  A.  U.  C.  624.  (V. 
Pigh.  An??al.  ad  ann.)  Metellus  was  Conaul  with  the  province  of 
INumidia  in  644.  (Pigh.  ad  ann.)  M.  Dacier  might  aL?o  have 
considered  that  the  intimacy,  which  the  satirist  enjoyed  w-ilh  Scipio, 
supposes  him  much  older  than  20  when  that  hero  died,  and  con- 
sequently that  Eusebius  bring-s  his  birth  too  low  (to  the  i58th 
Olympiad.)  M.  Boyle  (Dictionnaire  au  mot  Lncilius,  Not.  G.) 
drew  the  same  conclusion,  though  from,  less  decisive  circumstances, 

G. 

Cicero  (pro  Lege  Manilla,  c.  4.)  speaks  of  Ecbatana,  as  the 
royal  seat  of  Mithridates.  1  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  Ecbatana  was  the  capital  of  Media,  or  that  Media  was  never 
a  part  ol  that  prince's  empire.  Tally  was  probably  but  an  indif- 
ferent geographer,  and  the  celebrated  name  of  Ecbatana  sounded 
extremely  well.     A  lesson  for  critics  !  G. 


»  Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  1.  x.  c.  57. 
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Hirtius  must  be  mistaken  when  he  says  (De  Bell.  Gall,  1.  viii. 
e.  46.)  that  Q.  Cicero  was  sent  into  viiiter  quarters  in  Belgiunj^ 
when  it  appears  (h;it  he  was  serving  under  his  brother  in  Cilicis 
the  13ih  of  Oct.  (Cicero  ad  Attic.  1,  v.  20.)  of  the  same  year, 
A.  U.  C.  702.  (V.  Pigh.  ad.  annum  )  G, 

Sallust  is  no  very  correct  historian.  1  blame,  1st,  His  Chro- 
nology. Let  any  one  consider  the  context  of  his  history  from  the 
siese  of  Numantia  to  the  Consulship  of  Calphnrnius  Bestia.  (V. 
Bell.  Juiiurth.  c.  5 — 29.)  A  fair  reader  can  never  imagine  a  sp^ce 
of  more  than  five  or  six  years.  'Iliere  were  really  22.  (V.  Pigh. 
ad  ann.  U.  C.  620  et  642.)  2nd,  His  Geooraphy.  Notwith- 
standing his  labored  description  of  Africa,  nothing  can  be  more 
confu'cd  than  h.is  Geography,  witiiout  either  division  of  provinces, 
or  fixing  of  towns.  We  scarce  perceive  any  distance  between 
Capsa  and  the  river  IVlniucha  (bell.  Jugurth.  c.  94 — 97,  &c.) 
siktualed  at  the  two  e.\trcmilies  of  Numidia,  [xriiaps  .';00  miles 
from  each  other,  .'^rd,  Having  undertaken  a  particular  history  of 
the  .lugurthine  war,  he  informs  ns  neither  of  the  fall  of  the  con- 
quered province,  nor  of  the  captive  king.  G. 

M.  de  Montesquieu  quotes  the  i'amons  inscription  of  the  Rubi- 
con as  ancient  and  authentic.  (Considerations  sur  la  grandeur  des 
Komains,  c.  xi.  p.  123.)  We  may  excuse  Blondus,  and  Leander 
Allierti,  for  having  been  deceived  by  so  very  gross  an  imposition, 
which  carries  its  ov»n  condemnation  along  with  it,  has  been  regu- 
larly confuted  by  Chiverius,  (Ital.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c.  xxviii.  p.  297.) 
and  must  be  rejected  by  every  scholar  in  Europe.  G. 

M,  Muratori  is  grossly  mistaken  in  the  interpretation  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Olympiodorus  preserved  by  I'hotius.  (V.  Annali  d'  Jtalia, 
tom.iv.  p.  83.)  'i  he  historian  speaks  of  several  rich  senators,  who 
enjoyed  an  annual  income  of  forty  centenaries  of  gold,  others  of 
fifteen,  others  of  ten,  Sec.  The  amialist  understands  by  a  cente- 
naiy  of  gold  100,000  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  supposes  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  crowns  or  ducats  of  our  time.  JJut  the  real  sig- 
nilication  of  a  centenary,  xsvTy]yxgiov,  means  only  one  hundred 
•pounds  weight  in  gold  (which  was  ilie  general  and  legal  computa« 
lioji  under  the  lower  empire.)  i  owe  Salmasius  the  justice  of 
observing,  that  he  has  given  the  true  explanation  of  this  word 
(V.  Comment,  ad  Scri{)t.  Hist,  August,  p.  418).  Muratori's 
erroneous  reckonmg  v\  ould  encrease  the  fortunes  of  these  wealth^' 
•dilators  in  the  enosmgus  proportion  of  at  least  se>e:i  to  oae. 
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M.  Freret  justifies  the  common  reading  of  Pliny,  the  Natura- 
list (1.  iii.  5.)  which  allows  13,200  paces  for  the  circuit  of  Rome ; 
by  an  ingenious  calculation  drawn  from  the  measure  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  fourteen  regions  as  set  down  in  the  Notitia.  The  cir- 
cumference deduced  from  them  is  13,459  paces.  This  seeming 
agreement  is  a  real  contradiction.  Pliny  only  speaks  of  the  nar- 
rower boundaries  of  Servius  TuUius.  The  Rome  of  the  Notitia 
(the  fourteen  regions)  comprised  all  that  was  contained  within  the 
more  extensive  walls  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  (V.  Mem.  de  Lit- 
teiature,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  531,  Scc.)  G. 

M.  de  Fontenelle  (tom.  ii.  p.  383.)  is  mistaken  when  he  thinks 
the  Romans  prohibited  the  Carthaginians  by  treaty,  from  offering 
any  more  human  sacrifices.  The  original  treaties  between  those 
powerful  republics  are  still  extant  in  Polybius  and  Livy.  1  need 
only  refer  to  them.  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  is  indeed  reported 
(though  not  upon  the  very  best  authority)  to  have  imposed  that 
humane  condition  after  she  battle  of  Himera.  (V^  Diodor.  Sicul. 
1.  xi.  21 ;  et  Wesseling  ad  loc.)  M.  de  Fontenelle  is  pleased  to 
accuse  the  Romans  of  contradicting  their  own  practice  ;  since  they 
sacrificed  a  man  every  year  to  Jupiter  Latiates.  But  I  shall  not 
believe  upon  the  words  only  of  Porphyry,  Lactantius,  and  Pru- 
dentius,  that  human  sacrifices  were  ever  a  part  of  the  Roman 
worship.  G. 

I  think  M.  de  Fontenelle  has  very  injudiciously  called  Homer 
and  Hesiod  the  first  Grecian  philosophers.  Reason  and  inspira- 
tion are  widely  different.  The  first  poets  were  the  prophets  and 
theologians  of  their  time  ;  not  the  philosophers.  Several  great 
sects  of  philosophy,  who,  from  either  inclination  or  policy,  chose 
to  connect  their  system  with  the  established  theology,  were  obliged 
to  consult  the  most  approved  interpreters  of  it ;  which  scheme  of 
conciliation  has  often  betrayed  them  into  absurdities.  Thus,  in 
more  modern  ages,  the  great  Descartes  has  attempted  to  explain 
transubstantiation  ;  and  the  greater  Newton  to  expound  the  Reve- 
lations. Fontenelle  might  have  spared  his  satiiical  exclamation, 
"'  Voila  les  raisonnemens  de  cette  antiquite  si  vantee."  (Q^uvres 
de  Fontenelle,  tom.  ii.  p.  25 1 .)  G. 

Lord  Shaftesbur}'  has  observed,  that,  after  despotism  was  full'y 
established  at  Rome,  not  a  statue,  picture,  or  medal,  not  a  tole- 
rable piece  of  architecture  afterwards  appeared.  Mr.  Addison 
adopted  this  remark  with  great  complacency,  and  Mr.  Warton 
received  it  too  easily.  (Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope, 
p.  17^-)     However^  if  we  take  the  period  of  the  reigns  of  Vesp»° 
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3?gn  and  Commodus,  which  is  certainly  a  very  fair  one,  we  must 
confine  this  observation  to  painting  alone.  For  the  state  of  archi- 
tecture, 1  need  only  appeal  to  the  Coliseum,  and  Trajan's  column ; 
the  statues  of  Antinous  and  Marcus  Aurelius  will  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  taste  of  sculpture.  Every  connoisseur  knows  that  the  hi;.liest 
perfection  of  the  Roman  medals  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  linies  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  G. 

The  epistles  of  Phalaris  have  been  pronounced  spurious,  after  a 
much  fuller  hearing  than  they  deserved.  (See  the  controversy 
between  Boyle  and  Bentley.)  Let  me,  however,  discover  another 
mark  of  their  being  so.  Phalaris  enlarges  very  much  (see  Epis. 
Ixx.  See.)  on  the  glory,  the  honors,  and  the  rewards  that  awaited 
the  murderers  of  tyrants. 

This  was,  1  acknowledge,  a  general  law  of  nations  amongst  the 
Grecian  Republics  ;  but  1  think  it  highly  improbable  that  it  could 
have  been  so  ancient  as  the  age  of  Phalaris,  who  (if  he 
was  not,  as  Pliny  says,  the  first  tyrant  in  the  world)  may  be 
proved  to  have  florished  about  600  years  before  Christ. 
(Bentley  against  Boyle,  p.  29—^91-)  Such  a  custom  supposes 
many  revolutions  of  freedom  and  servitude  in  the  several  Greek 
republics  ;  who  were  willing  to  intimidate  future  tyrants,  by 
arming  and  encouraging  every  private  citizen  to  destroy  them. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  when  they  recovered  their 
liberty  m  512  :  and  the  honors  which  were  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Harnjcdius  and  Aristogiton  became  a  model  for  the  rest  of 
Greece.  G. 

I  am  surprised  that  during  that  long  and  sharp  controversy  con- 
cerning the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  neither  party  should  have  paid  the 
least  attention  to  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Agrigentum  ;  since 
the  tyrant  could  have  no  existence  before  his  city.  This  last  was 
built,  according  to  the  late  accounts  of  Thticydides,  (lib.  vi.  sub 
init.)  153  years  later  than  Syracuse,  founded,  according  to  the 
chronicle  of  Eusebius,  in  the  second  year  of  the  XIV.  Olympiad, 
(Ant.  Ch.  735,)  or,  according  to  the  more  accurate  computation, 
which  Sir  John  Marsham  has  formed  upon  the  Arundel  marbles, 
A.  C.  769.  (Canon.  Chron.  p.  4U0,  495.)  These  two  epochas  will 
give  us  582,  or  6l();  either  of  them  is  sufficient  to  refute  the 
earlier  date,  which  Eusebius  himself  has  given  us  for  the  age  of 
Phalaris  ;  and  to  reduce  that  controversy  within  narrower  bounds. 

___^^^  G. 

The  author  of  the  Adventurer,  No.  127,  (Mr.  Joseph  Warton, 
concealed  under  the  signature  of  Z.)  concludes  his  ingenious 
parallel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  by  the  following  remark  : 
"'  That  age  will  never  agaiu  return,  when  a  Pericles,  after  walking 
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with  Plato  in  a  portico  built  by  Pliidias,  and  painted  by  Apelles, 
might  repair  to  hear  a  pleading  of  Demosthenes  or  a  tragedy  of 
Sophocles."  It  will  never  return,  because  it  never  existed.  Peri- 
cles (who  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  89lh  Olympiad,  Ant. 
Chr.  429.  Dio.  Sic.  1.  xii.  4f).)  was  confessedly  the  patron  of 
Phidias,  and  the  contemporary  of  Sophocles  ;  but  he  cuiild  enjoy 
no  very  gre;it  pleasure  in  die  conversation  of  Pluto,  who  was  born 
in  the  same  year  tiiat  he  himself  died.  (Diogenes  Lnertius  in 
Platone,  v,  Stanley's  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  L>4.)  Ttie  error 
is  litill  more  extraordinary  with  regard  to  Apelles  and  Demosthe- 
nes, since  both  the  painter  and  orator  survived  Alex^mder  the 
Gr^at,  whose  death  is  above  a  century  posterior  to  that  of  Pericles, 
(in  323.)  And  indeed  though  .Athens  was  tlie  seat  of , every  libe- 
ral art,  from  the  days  of  Theinistocles  to  those  of  Demetrius 
Phalareus,  yet  no  particular  sera  will  afford  Mr.  VVarton  the  syn- 
chronism lie  seems  to  wish  for,  as  tragedy  was  deprived  of  her 
famous  triumvirate,  before  the  arts  of  phdosophv  and  eloquence 
had  attained  the  perfection  which  they  soon  after  received  from  the 
hands  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Demosthenes.  G. 

Dant  maria,  el  knis  crepitans  vocat  J/tster  in  ahum. 

Virg.  /En.  lib   iii.  v.  70. 
We  generally  read  hne  Jiueris,  hue  soiians,  Sec. :  hnh  followed 
by  an  adjective  or  participle,  and  without  a  conjunction  between, 
is  turned  into  an  adverb. 

The  above  line  of  Virgil  seems,  however,  to  militate  against 
this  rule.  I  would,  therefore,  inquire  whether  he  or  any  of  the 
other  Latin  poets  have  passages  in  which  the  w"ird  lenh  is  used 
in  this  manner .i*  Or  wiicther  it  may  not  bt  a  dis}Miied  reading? 
In  the  latter  case,  the  present  expression  can  have  no  authority 
whatever  against  the  estatdished  rule. 

J  should  suspect  that  the  original  reading  was  /eiie  crcpitari'i,  and 
that  some  ignorant  transcriber  altered  it  to  lenh  that  he  might  re- 
concile it  to  the  common  rtdes  of  prosody.  If  so,  might  not  Icne 
be  replaced  in  the  text  ?  Virgil  repeatedly  gives  a  pleasing  variety 
-to  his  numbers,  by  deviating  mto  what  is  very  impn-periy  called 
-poetical  licence  ;  and,  therefore,  the  lengthening  of  tlie  second  e 
in  leiie  miglit  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  Caesura,  or  as  a 
Grecism. 

When  a  final  vowel  is  short,  and  is  followed  by  two  mute  con- 
-?onants  beginning  the  nc  xt  word,  it  has  been  ascertained  tiom  late 
examinations  of  the  Latin  poets,  that  it  is  oftene.jt  short,  but  that, 
from  some  nnpieasantness  of  sound,  it  is  a  metrical  cojnbmation, 
Wiiich  they  seem  to  have  avoided.  Where  it  is  made  long,  it  ought 
Ao  be  considered  as  a  Grecism  ;  and  consequently  where  the  verse 
absolutely  reqi<ires  the  presence  of  a  vowel  thus  situated,  1  think 
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it  far  better  to  make  it  long,  than  by  keeping  to  the  Latin  idiom, 
an-i  making  it  ^hort,  to  admit  of  2  sound,  which  was  probably 
very  disagreeable. 

It  is  nnother  argument  against  the  present  reading,  that  it  is  not 
common  for  two  epithets  to  follow  each  other  in  Latin,  without 
being  connected  by  a  conjunction;  or  rather,  it  never  happens, 
except  where  energy,  pathos,  or  rapidity,  are  to  be  expressed. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  verse  above  quoted. 

If,  after  ali,  the  present  reading  is  the  true  one,  it  should  be 
punctuated  thus  : 

Dant  mana,  et  letiis,  crepitans,  vocat  Auster  in  altum. 

D. 

Notice  of  an  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament^  not 
generally  knozcn. 

This  scarce  Edition  has  the  following  title-page  :  Novum  Tes- 
tament um  jum  quint um  ac  postiemum  accuiatissima  cura  recogni- 
tum,  a  Des.  Urasw')  JioterocUnno,  cum  aimotntioniOus  ejusdem, 
ila  Incupletalis,  nt  prof.emodum  novum  opus  videri  possit.  Mapyx- 
pnYiv  T<ftiDv  ctTTohv;  ot.TtavT(x  Xaix^uvs,  En  inargaritnm  uobitc,  erne  si 
cnpis  ditescere.  Basile(c,  Jlnito  MDXLI.  1  he  title-page  has 
also  two  hands  grasping  a  caduceus,  with  Froben  on  each  side. 
i\t  the  end  of  the  text  h  another  date.  Bwiilece,  per  Hieron. 
Frobenium  et  N/cohmm  Episcopivm.  Anno  M  DXLIL  This 
edition  was  unknown  to  Le  Long,  Marsh,  Michaelis,  and  Dr. 
Clarke;  at  least  it  is  not  mentioned  by  them  in  their  accounts  of 
Erasmus's  Testanjenls.'  in  Masch's  Supp.  to  Le  Long,  p.  21. 
it  is  mentioned,  from  Panzer,  but  Masch  had  not  seen  it  because 
he  conceives  it  to  be  the  4th  edition  of  1527,  with  a  new  title; 
vhich  it  is  not.  'Like  the  4ih  edition  it  has  three  columns,  the 
Greek,  Erasmus's  version,  and  liie  Vulgate;  but  it  wants  some 
things  which  he  says  were  contained  in  the  fourth,  among  the  rest, 
the  Nicene  Creed.  At  page  105  it  has  Kagxog  for  Magaoc — it 
contains  the  disputed  text  in  1  Jno.  c.  v.  7,  S.  and  the  reading 
ftXXoj  for  0  a\Xoc  .5 oh.  c.  xviii,  v.  ]5.  This  is  also  ditierent  from 
other  editions,  called  the  fifth,  noticed  in  Le  Long,  Vol.  i.  pp. 
292.  294. 

Killer mogh,  Feb.  4,   1815.  G.  H. 

In  Poelam,  qui  carmina  inscripserat  Nugas. 
Paule,  tuum  inscnbis  Nugaruni  nomine  lihrum  : 
in  toto  libro  mi  melius  tiiulo. 

B, 


•  See  Dibdm's  Classics,  Vol.  i.  p,  59.  3rd  E<Jitioa. 
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In  St.  Matthew,  c.  xxvii.  v.  44.  the  Englisli  version  gives  "  The 
thieves  also  which  were  crucified  with  him  cast  the  same  in  his 
teeth." 

In  St.  Luke,  c.  xxiii.  v.  40.  ''  And  one  of  the  malefactors 
which  were  hanged  railed  on  him,  sa^fing,  if  thou  be  Christ  save 
thyself,  and  us. 

"  But  the  other  answering,  rebuked  him,  saying,  dost  not  thou 
fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation." 

Comparing  these  together,  the  English  plamiy  means  in  one 
place,  that  they  both  railed,  and  in  the  other,  that  only  one  did. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  first  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  passage  which 
will  not  bear  such  an  interpretation. 

In  Bythner's  Lyra  the  passage  is  cleared  beyond  a  doubt : 
"  Pluralis  ponitur  de  uno  ex  singularibus  quando  scriptura  unum 
aliquod  incerte  indicat,  ut  sepuitus  est  in  civilatihas  Gilead. — 
Super  pullurn  Jiliutn  asinarnm. — Catu'us  leccnanim. —  JLt  descendif, 
Jena's  ad  lutera  navis. — Et  in  Novo  Testamento,  Lidrones  expro- 
braverunt  ei,  apud  Matt,  unus  ex  suspensis,  a  pud  Luc. 

Both  passages  signify  the  same  thing:  in  the  first  case  Latrones, 
the  plural,  is  used,  because  neither  his  name  nor  birlh,  nor  any 
thing  relating  to  him  is  spoken  of,  but  it  merely  implies  one  of  the 
two  ;  in  the  latter  case  w  here  the  whole  conversation  is  recorded, 
this  way  of  writing  would  be  incorrect.  Hence  it  appears  that  in 
the  former  passage  a  scriptural  idiom  is  used,  which,  being  literally 
translated,  caused  an  error  in  the  English  ;  therefore  it  should  be 
rendered  thus : 

**  One  of  the  thieves  also  which  were  crucified  with  him  cast 
the  same  in  his  teeth."  J.  J. 

EIS    KPOTNON. 

'OtTiTU,  'n'poors^skv  tut^Iv  r}v  SsAjjj  ^qiva^ 
Ka.Xov  xaTOvf/si  p^a^JTOj  elv  IjOtoi  tuttov 
^Oj  TtatTi  'Kpo'^iMV  a(pSovctic  yXvxuv  TroroVf 
^Akoixtto;  ouk  a'ljw,',   ov'tl"  oqaTog  ovosvi. 
OuS'  cag  pscav  y  afjucrQog,   sh  yap  ovpavoUf 
JloXXohs  ttotI^mv,   ejxTraAjv  'KOTitp^ai. 

The  title  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  appears  to  me  to  be  inaccu- 
rately translated.  A  Song  of  Songs  which  is  Solomon's.  This  is 
complimenting  the  Son  too  much  at  the  expense  of  the  Father, 
the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel !  The  word  Asher  in  the  original 
caay  be  either  singular  or  plural.  In  the  latter  case,  the  passage 
may  be  thus  rendered,  A  Song-^of  the  Songs  which  are  Solomon's. 
The  Septuagint  translate  it,  "Acr^i^x  a.a-[j.uTcov,  A  Song  of  Songs, 
^hich  is  much  belter  than  The  Song  of  Songs. 
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EDVARDUS    GIBBOIn 

CEITICUS  ACRT  INGENIO  ET  MULTIPLICI  DOCTEINA  ORN  ATUS 

IDEMgUE    HISTORICORUM    QUI    FORTUNAM 

IMPERII    ROMANI 

VEL    LABENTIS    ET    INCLINATI    VEL    EVERSI    ET    FUNDITUS 

DELETI 

LITTERIS    MANDAVERINT 

OMNIUM    FACILE     PRINCEPS 

CUJUS    IN     MORIBUS    ERAT    MODERATIO    ANIMI 

CUM    LIBEUALI    OUADAM    SPECIE    CONJUNCTA 

IN    S  E R M O  N  E 

MULTA    GRAVITATI   COMITAS    SUAVITER    ADSPERSA 

IN    SCRIPTIS 

COPIOSUM    SPLENDIDUM 

CONCINNUM    ORBE    VERBORUM 

ET    SUMMO    ARTIFICIO    DISTINCTUM 

OPvATIONlS    GENUS 

RECONDITiE    EXQUISIT.T.OUE    SENTENTIJE 

ET    IN     MONUMENTIS    REHUM    POLITICARUM    OBSERVANDI8 

ACUTA    ET    PERSPICAX    PRUDENTIA 

VIXIT    ANNOS    LVI    MENS.    VII    DIES    XXVIII 

DECESSIT    XVII    CAL.    FEB.    ANNO    SACRO 

MDCCLXXXXIV 

ET    IN    HOC    MAUSOLEO    SEPULTUS    EST 

EX   VOLUNTATE    JOHANNIS    DOMINI    SHEFFIELD 

QUI   AMICO   BENE  MERENTl    ET  CONVICTORI    HUMANISSIMO 

H.    TAB.    P,    C. 

S.  PARR. 
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ivLAssicAL  Journal.  No.  XV.  p.  28, — This  article  is  chieflj 
^rawn  from  Colomi^s'  Gallia  Orientalisy  a  work,  \\hich  notices 
several  French  female  Hebraists;  and  gives  their  names,  either 
Latinized  or  altered.     I  shall  here  restore  their  real  names. 

1°.  Lodo'ica  Saracena  hugdunensis  was  called  Louise  Sarasin, 
and  was  born  at  Lyons. — 2^.  Anna  Rohania  was  called  Anne 
Priticesse  de  Rohan. — 3°.  Domina  de  Guimene  is  Madame  la 
Princesse  de  Gittmene;  and  her  hora  are  no  miscellanies,  as  Q, 
believes,  but  a  prayer-book.  The  Princess  Aniie  de  Rohan  and 
the  Princess  de  Guemene  are  perhaps  the  same  person.  I  leave 
this  disquisition  to  Biographers. — 4°.  Maria  Molincea  is  Made- 
moiselle Marie  Du  Moulin,  daughter  of  Pierre  dn  Moulin. 

Ibid.  p.  79. — Mr.  J.  S.  is  very  right  in  calling  the  scholiast  of 
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I^ician  "an  unfortunate  sclioiiast,"  because  he  translated  -nvotla 
by  '^fvp^xp-jXirac  Xt^ovg.  But  J.  S.  probably  did  not  recollect  tiiat 
this  objection  lo  t.!;e  scholiast,  and  the  very  sense  of  tucsIu,  were 
alicady  to  be  found  in  Bast's  Epislola  Crilica,  p.  141. 

No.  XVI.  p.  46l.--The  editor  says,  after  Mr.  Villers,  (Re- 
searches nf  Germa)).  Literati,  p.  30.)  that  the  edition  of  Hesiod  by 
Mr.  Lennep  uil!  be  merely  intended  to  supply  a  chasm  in  a  series 
of  Greek  classics  publishing  at  Aaislerdomj  and  does  not  lay  claim 
to  superiority,  'iliis  mformation  is  inaccurate.  Tl)e  edition  of 
Hesiod  by  Mr.  Fiofesaor  Van  Lennen  will  be  critical  and  expla- 
natory, with  the  addition  of  all  the  scholiasts,  emended  and  sup- 
plied l>y  the  aid  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  principal  libraries  of 
Europe.  So  tlint  four  learned  professors,  Messrs.  Gaisford,  Van 
J^ennep,  Heinrich,  and  'iliiersch,  are  at  the  game  time  editing 
this  great  poet,  so  long  neglected.  Mr.  Gaisford's  work  has  lately 
made  its  appearance,  and  exhibits  admirable  accuracy,  very  exten- 
sive reading,  and  sober  criticism.  I  believe  that  his  rival  editors 
will  deal  more  boldly  wiih  the  old  ana  patient  bard. 

No.  XVni.  SuF?L.  p.  599- — The  passages  from  the  Hecuba 
and  Charemon,  on  the  beaury  of  Statues,  were  already  cited  else- 
where, and  wiih  fuller  illustrations.  I  could  add  many  other  similar 
j>assages  :  but  i  would  not  use  ihe  words  of  Longus  employed  by 
N.  A.,  because  they  are  little  to  the  purpose. 

No.  XX.  p.  340, — J.  H.  IL  proposes  to  read  laitiis  for  lafus 
m  this  hue  of  Ovid  (Epist.  vii.  56.) : 

"  Ut  pelago  suadente  etiam  retinacula  soivas, 
Multa  lamen  latus  tristia  pontus  habet." 
!M.  Van  Len-riep,  in  his  respectable  edition  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  very 
properly  defends  the  vulgar  reading  Intitn.  I  shall  transcribe  his 
woids.  because  this  book  is  not  common  in  England:  "  Vulgatam 
leclioncm  sanaui  puto.  Etenim  quo  iatius  est  mare,  eo  plura  illud 
permeantibus  obvenire  possunt  tristia  ;  ut,  quamvis  pelago  suadente 
iiavem  solverint,  inde  tamen  colligere  non  debeant  eumdem  semper 
et  ubique  mavis  statum  fore." 

Ibid.  p.  "42. — The  Greek  lines  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  written 
on  a  copy  of  liis  Bion  and  Moschus,  were  presented  to  the  library 
of  the  1ml ii  lite. 

]!)id.  p.  ,S44. —  ^n  the  inscription  at  Messina,  instead  oi  OTJAT- 
KT1<,  read  OITATKT:^'.  i  ahnost  believe  that  this  inscription  is 
enure,  and  diat  the  pomts  in  the  end  of  the  foiulh  line  aie  super- 
iluous.  lliese  are  two  elegiac  distichs,  which  in  common  chara*?- 
ters  run  thus : 
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OC  TO  kolXov  PioG'fx.sl  7rep4X£fjM.(?voy  ouvojtta  TtJ/x^owf, 

I  \v)  ite  'TTOLgoTiTx  and  j^/xTy  for  '7ra§oh~iTx  and  ^jOt-sTy  of  the  Stone. 

Ibid.  p.  418.  Note  2. — Tlie  French  line  cited  in  viudication  of 
the  hi;itiis  ai  iin, 

"  si  i(n  riche  marchand  fait  son  fils  conseiller," 
is  probably  taken,  not  from  the  book  itself  of  the  poet,  but,  I  fear, 
from  llie  iii)!cuilifui  memory  of  the  learned  editor.  Si  un  is  an 
inadnussible  hiatus,  'i  he  poet  has  probably  MTitten,  "  (juand  un,'* 
or  "  /orsquun,"  but  not  si  uu  ;  unless  the  line  belong  to  some 
old  poet  who  lived  when  the  rules  of  French  versification  were 
not  yet  well  estabhshed.* 

Ibid.  p.  422. — The  new  edition  of  Plato  is  published  by  M, 
Beck,  not  by  Al.  ISchaefer.  The  fust  volume  (Lips.  J813.  fypis 
Ttniclniitz.)  contains  Enthi/phro,  Jlpologia,  Crito^  Phedo, 
Theagcs,  yJmatorcs  and  Tkeatelus,  Vvith  the  Greek  scholia  and 
critical  notes. 


NOTICE  OF 

ALBIUS  TIBULLUS  ET    LYGDAMUS,    Codicum 

ope  Emcndati  a  Joanne  Henrico  VOSSiO.     Heidel- 
berga3.   1811.   ISiiiO.  pp.  134. 


IVl R.Yoss,  the  learned  author  of  several  very  good  German 
translations  of  classical  authors,  is  also  the  editor  of  this  neat 
edition  of  Tibulhis.  He  professes  in  ihe  title  page,  (for  of  preface 
we  have  not  a  word,)  to  have  corrected  by  MbS.:  what  these 
MSS.  are,  however,  we  of  course  remain  ignorant:  we  cannot, 
therefore,  specify  either  their  number,  contents,  age,  or  nature : 
but  probably  ihey  are  not  very  remarkable  for  any  of  these  qualities. 
The  text,  however,  seems  tolerably  accurately  given;  and  the 
whole  forms  a  very  convenient  pocket  companion  for  the  lovers  of 
Tibulliis.  Probably,  Voss  intended  it  as  a  lecluic  book.  He  has 
added  the  Elegies  of  Lvs;damus. 


'  Tiie  line  is  certainly  taken  from  a  pott  of  the  l)eginr.)n<i  of  the  last  century; 
but  xi  ini  oir,  alttioiigla  uo:  liavruonicu.s,  vias  thought  has  cacopbocons  tlian  si 
quelque  aii\ — Ed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE* 


Taking  into  view  the  general  intention  of  the  Classical  Journal 
more  than  the  more  immediate  and  particular  object,  I  have  to  beg 
you  will  insert  in  your  work,  if  you  should  judge  them  sufticiently 
connected  with  your  plan,  the  following  Queries  concernmg  the 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  by  students  of  the  English  law. 

1st.  To  which  of  the  Classics  should  they   most  particularly 
direct  their  attention  ] 

2nd.  What  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  orators  should  they 
particularly  imitate  I 

3rd.  What  course  of  law  should  they  follow  ? 
4th.  VVith  wliat  sciences,  independent  of  law,  should  they  par- 
ticularly make  themselves  acquainted  r 

I  have  been  encouraged  to  address  this  to  you,  as  I  see  in  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  lying  before  me  a  paper  on  the 
Course  of  Studies  pursued  at  Oxford. 

As  the  study  of  law  is  so  intimately  connected!  with  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  our  island,  I  hope  you  will  give  this  letter  a 
place  in  some  subsequent  number  of  your  work. 

LElSll^^OX. 
Edinburgh,  Feb.  (10,  1815. 


^iterar?>  gjntellisence* 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

CLASSICAL, 

Tiberius  Rhetor  de  Figuris,  Altera  Parte  Auctior ;  una  cum  Rufi 
Arte  Rhetorica.  Edidit  Jo.  Fr.  Boissonade.  In  ^Edibus  Valpianis. 
Pr.  6s.  ii)  Royal  l2mo.  boards. 

Callimachi  quae  supersunt  recensuit,  et  cum  notarum  delectu 
edidit,  C.J.  Blomfield,  A.M.  Oct.  Pr.  ]4>s. 

Anacreontica  Graece.  Recensuit  notisque  criticis  instruxit  Fride- 
jicus  Henricus  Bothe,  Magdeburgensis.     Editio  Nova. 

Lettera  di  Lodovico  Costa  ab  Signor  Giorgio  Viani  intomo  alia 
Zex;ca  ed  allc  monete  di  Pistoia.     Torino,  1814,   8vo.  pp,  44. 
Of  this  Letter  40  copies  only  were  printed. 
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Thomai  Valpergcc  Epistola  Horatii  ad  Augustum  m  morte  Maece- 
natis,  jMuneri  cum  aliis  Uteris  missa  ad  Amplissimum  virum  Ludoy. 
de  Brerae  equltem,  &c.    Augusta?  Taurinorum,  1812,  4to.  pp.44. 

Thomse  Valpergae  ad  Ampliss.  Vir.  Ludov.  de  Breme  epistola  altera 
ad  criticam  pertinens  literariam.  Augustae  Taurinorum,  1813,  4to. 
pp.  54. 

Draconis  Stratouicensis  liber  de  metris  poet.  loannis  Tzetzse  exe- 
gesis in  Homeri  Iliadem.  Prim.  ed.  iudd.  add.  God.  Heimanaus, 
Cum  Append,  coutin.  Tricham,  etc. 

Oppiani  Cynegetica  et  Ilalieutica,  ad  fid.  libror.  script,  emend. 
I.  G.  Schneider.  Acced.  versiones  lat.  metr.  et  pros.  plur.  anecd.  et 
index  graecit  1813. 

Tricha,  Elias  et  Herodianus  de  metris.  Graece.  Prim.  ed.  Fr.  de 
Furia. 

The  first  Volume  of  a  General  History  of  the  Literature  of  Poland, 
by  Felix  Bentkowski,  has  been  lately  published  at  Warsaw.  The 
work  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  which  the  State  of  Literature 
in  Poland  is  considered,  as  well  generally,  as  more  particularly. 

The  history  is  divided  into  periods,  in  the  first  section ;  and  de- 
scribes the  most  ancient  documents  known  to  be  extant  in  the  Polish 
language,  including  notices  of  authors  who  have  written  in  this  lan- 
guage. The  second  section  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Poetry  and 
Eloquence.  The  second  Volume  will  contain  the  iiistory  of  Lite- 
rature, of  Philosophy,  of  Jurisprudence,  of  Mathematical  Studies, 
of  Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.  We  are  glad  to  see 
Poland  raising  her  head  on  the  subject  of  Literature  ;  it  is  truly  honor- 
able to  the  Author  who  attempts  the  task,  and  to  his  country  which 
furnishes  the  means  and  materials. 

M.  Debure,  the  bookseller,  at  Paris,  has  lately  published,  in  two- 
volumes  octavo,  L'Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  &c.  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs,  or  Researches  into  the  Geography,  Pteligion,  Language, 
Writings,  and  History  of  Egypt,  before  the  invasion  of  Cambyses  ; 
hy  M.  Charapollion,  jun,  ot  Grenoble.  These  t^vo  volumes  contain 
only  the  Geography,  the  others  are  in  progress.  The  author  has 
deeply  studied  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  langusge ;  and  has  availed  him- 
self of  all  the  Coptic  fviSS.  in  tlie  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  The  work, 
■when  complete,  is  expected  to  be  replete  with  UHconimon  erudition. 

M.  Gosselin's  work  on  the  Systematic  and  positive  Geography  of 
the  Aucientfi  b  completed  in  two  large  quartos,  with  forty  maps  and 
plans. 

^  EN  THE  PRESS. 

■  M.  Thiabaut  de  Bemeaud,  one  of  the  librarians  at  the  Mazarine 
hihmry,  hs6  beea  during  several  years  employed  in  bringing  forward 
£  transialioK  of  Ui.e  v/ork  oi  'J'heophrastus,  oa  the  Iiistory  of  Plants. 
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He  has  used  whatever  MSS.  of  reputation  he  could  obtain  access  to ; 
and  to  render  his  labors  more  correct,  he  lias  travelled  on  foot,  in 
Italy,  not  less  than  seven  years,  in  different  places;  duiing  which 
pedestrian  excursions,  he  has  ^oUecled  many  vtduo.ble  ad'ition-;  to  the 
stores  of  his  knowledge.  In  fact,  this  a( .pears  to  be  st  the  same  lime 
a  spirited  method  of  doing  ju^ilice  to  al^otanical  subject;  and  the 
most  promising  of  any,  to  obtain  correct  ideas  in  reference  to  ths 
labors  of  antiquity,  aided  by  the  force  of  modern  system,  and  recent 
discoveries. 

The  first  Volume  of  Plato,  the  editors  of  which  are  Messrs  Boekh, 
Buttmap.n,  Hoindorf,  and  Schleiermacher,  must  appear  this  very 
year.  The  second  Volume  will  contain  edited  and  inedited  Scholiasts. 

The  third  Volume  of  Matthiae's  Euripides  has  probably  made  its 
appearance. 

The  Etymologicum  Magnum,  edited  by  Fred.  Sylburgius.  A  new 
Edition  most  accurately  revised. 

The  Etymologicum  Magnum,  edited,  commentated,  and  provided 
with  Indices,  by  so  eminent  a  philologist  as  Sylburgius,  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  aids  to  a  philological  student.  But  it  is  now  of  such 
rare  occurrence,  that  it  is  not  contained  in  Libraries  by  no  means  in- 
differently supplied.  A  new  edition  has  therefore  been  undertaken. 
The  learned  Schaefer,  Professor  at  Leipsig,  will  superintend  the 
press ;  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  office  of  Diirrius,  which  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  excellence  above  half  a  century,  and  has  lately  printed 
the  Pindar  of  Bocckhius.  Its  form  v.il!  be  quarto  ;  and  the  price, 
about  the  half  of  that  fir  v.iiich  the  editio  Commehuiana  is  usu.illy 
sold. 

BiBLiOGRAPHfCAL  D  sc AMERON.— On  publishing  the  fourth  and 
last  volume  of  the  Bibiiothera  Spcnceriana,  I  consider  myself  in  some 
degree  called  upon  by  the  subscribers  to  my  remaining  works  in  hand,. 
to  state.the  progress  they  are  making,  and  the  probable  period  of  their 
publication.  The  third  volume  of  the  Typographical  Antiquities  has 
been  for  some  time  in  gra;!ual  progress  through  the  press;  and  will 
appear  towards  the  end  of  the  present  year.  About  one-third  of  it  is 
already  printed.  The  Bibliographical  Decameron  demands  a  more 
explicit  notice. 

In  the  few  copies  of  the  Prospectus  of  thi-.  httter  work,  which  I 
circulated  among  my  friends,  I  observed  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  exhibit  in  it,  '  a  union  of  elegjrnt  ornament  and  interesting 
information,  upon  subjects  which  were  ik>w  beginniag  strongly  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  public;  and  upon  which,  in  this  countr\', 
very  little  accurate  information  had,  comparatively,  been  imparted' — 
and  that  *  eighteen  months  had  then  elapsed  in  the  preparation  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings  for  it.'  The  Parts,  or  manner  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  work,  are  as  follow. 

First  Da^\ — Iliumineted  Manuscripts.  Umh-r  this  interesting  de- 
partirieEt  -^ijl  b*i  found  en»be!lishmeii':i,   or  laithfully  executed  fac- 
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similes,  iilnstrative  of  a  few  of  the  choicer  and  more  splendid  MSS,  in 
the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  of  tlje  Bodleian,  of  Lambeth,  of 
Westminster,  and  of  a  few  distinguished  private  coHectors.  I  should 
be  loth  to  promise  what  is  not  likely  to  be  perlbruied ;  or  to  incur  the 
ceiisure  of  vanity  or  presumption  in  asserting  that  the  materials  alreudj 
collected,  in  this  departrnent  of  the  work,  are  more  nanierous,  more 
beautiful,  and  more  faithful,  than  any  which,  to  my  knowledge,  liav« 
come  under  the  eye  of  the  public.  Those  friends  who  have  seen  the 
drawings  already  made  irom  the  magnificent  Missal  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV,, 
executed  by  Francesco  Vtronese  and  Giralomo  del  Libri,  and  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Edwards,  from  the  Ronrbn  de  la  Rose  (v-\  tlii 
British  Museum) — from  the  ex(|ui3ite  small  missal,  soli!  at  the  sale  of 
the  library  of  Mr.  Edwards,  (No.  8'29,  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
North,) — and  froiii  the  yet  more  celebrated  volume,  known  under  th« 
name  of  the  Bedford  Missal — fi'om  the  MS.  Decameron  of  Boccatiio, 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham  —  from  fragments  of  old 
Choral  Bavks,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Y.  Ottiey— trom  the  'SIS. 
of  the  Greek  Gospels  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dent — as  well  as  froEi 
several  other  precious  specimens  of  early  art — are  at  liberty  to  declare 
their  own  unbiassed  sentiments  respecting  the  truth,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  foregoing  declaration. 

Second  I)a];. — Printed  Missals,  Breviaries,  and  Horce.  Upwards 
of  fifty  wood-cuts  arc  already  executed  to  give  interest  and  beauty  to 
this  department  of  the  work.  From  these  will  be  seen  the  costume, 
and  the  prevailing  taste  (whether  in  droll  or  grave  subjects — Children's 
Pastimes,  or  Death-Dances)  of  the  times — the  variety,  the  richness, 
and  the  typographical  dirhcultics  of  the  execution  of  these  publica- 
tions, as  well  as  thecomparative  state  of  the  arts  of  design  and  ea-. 
graving.  The  devices  of  Verard,  Plgouchet,  Kerver,  Hardouyn, 
Simon  du  Bois,  &c.  &c.  Ac.  will  also  be  found  in  this  part  of  the 
work. 

Third  Day. — Books  printed  from  Wooden  Blocks  ;  and  Books  con- 
taining eciily  and  curious  spechncns  of  Engraving  :  Bibles  :  Books  of 
Games  and  Sports  :  of  Manners  and  Customs  :  of  Studies  and  Sciences, 
These  subjects  bespeak  attention  for  themselves.  Numerous  engra- 
vings in  wood  are  already  executed  for  their  elucid'dtion  :  and  amona; 
them  will  be  found  so)ne  interesting  specimens  illustrative  of  the  stu- 
dies of  Botany,  Astrology,  Chiromancy,  &c.  &c.  three  centuries  ago. 
Books  of  Emblems  are  also  noticed,  and  illustrated  by  fac-similes. 

Fourth  Day.—  Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing  upon  the  Continent, 
A  concise  and  faithful  outline  of  this  interesting  subject  is  yet  a  desi- 
deratum in  bibliography.  How  far  my  past  and  recent  pursuits  may 
have  fitted  me  for  the  task,  the  public  is  left  to  determine. 

Fifth  Day. — Portraits,  Devices,  and  Mecrks  of  Ancient  Printers.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  this  department  of  the  u'ork  must  be  almost  en- 
tirely decorative.  Accordingly,  there  have  been  already  cut  in  wood, 
fac-siuiiles  cf  the  devices'  of  Vostre,  P^tit,  Rembolt,  Regnauit,  Le 


•'  These  fac-similes  are  of  ;i;p  saroe  diiiiensioris  as  the  oiiginals;  and  are  not 
given  in  the  Eaeagre  8:u'.5  unsatisfiiciicry  uiauuer  of  Oriandi  ami  Schoitz. 
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Noir,  Vostreman,  Gilles  de  Gourmont,  Marnef,  Roche,  Eustace, 
Galliot  du  Pre,  Borcard,  Tailleur,  Cousin,  Couteau,  Ascensius, 
Colinaius,  Morel,  the  Stephenses,  Fezendat,  Chevellat,  Amazeur, 
Vignon,  Lambert,  &c.  &c. — among  the  French  Printers  ; — of  Aldus 
and  his  family,  of  Giohto,  the  Sessae,  the  Giuntae,  the  Sabii,  the 
Scoti,  &c. — among  the  Venetian  Printers  ; — of  Froben,  Oporinus, 
Valentine  Curio,  Hervagius,  BryHnger,  Guarinus,  Bebelius,  Isingri- 
aius,  &c. — among  the  Basil  Printers  ; — >of  Plantin  and  Tibald,  &c. — 
among  the  Antwerp  Printers ; — of  the  Gryphii,  the  Frellaei  or  Frcl- 
lonii,  &c. — among  the  Lyons  Printers  ; — and  of  the  Elzevirs  and 
Hackius,  <fcc. — among  the  Dutch  Printers.  Of  many  of  these,  several 
'eariefies  of  their  devices  will  be  given  :  and  I  am  already  disposed  to 
exult  in  the  wealth  of  my  collection — ^^hich  contuins  not  fewer  than 
six  dolphins  of  Aldus,'  and  seven  cats  of  the  Sessit  ! 

Of  the  Portraits  of  the  Printers,  those  of  Froben  and  Planlin,  upon 
copper,  (the  first,  from  an  original  painting  in  the  possession  of  Earl 
Spencer,  and  the  second,  from  a  scarce  print  by  Goltzius,)  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  fine  printing,  and  learned  printers. 

Sixth  Dai/. — Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Book  Binding  and  Book 
Binders.  Fac-similes  of  covers  of  old  books,  displaying  tasteful  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  art  in  the  arabesque  character,  have 
been  carefully  selected.  Anecdotes  of  modern  Book  Binders,  with 
criticisms  on  their  comparative  merits,  will  form  no  uninteresthig  ad- 
dition to  this  department  of  the  work. 

Seventh  Day. — Literary  BibHography.  The  portraits  of  Mallin- 
krot,  Maittaire,  Meerman,  Fabrieius,  Tiraboschi,  and  Lambecius,* 
will  appear  in  this  division  of  the  work. 

Eighth  Day. — Of  Book  Sales  by  Auction.  This  department  of 
the  work  will  necessarily  form  a  continuation  of  what  appeared  in  the 
Jiibliojnania,  from  page  404  to  6' 12.  Although  I  have  been  antici- 
pated in  a  portion  of  it,  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Horne,^  yet  it 
&eems  essential  to  make  such  a  continuation,  which  will  be  found  ta 
•  contain  some  anecdotes  not  generally  known.  The  Roxburgh,  Stanley, 
Alchorne,  Merly,  TowneJey,  Edwards,  Devonshire,  and  Grafton 
Book-Sales,  aiToid  materials  sufiiciently  varied  for  the  selection  of  the 
Book-Chronicler. 

Ninth  Day. — Eminent  English  Booksellers  and  Printers.  The 
portraits  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Payne,  and  of  Mr.  George  Nicoi  (Book- 
seller to  his  Majesty)  as  well  as  of  the  late  Mr.  Collins  of  Kettering, 
ef  Caslonthe  Tyjie-Founder,  ui  Baskervilie,  and  of  Messr^.  Bensley 
and  Bulmer,  will  be  introduced  in  this  department  of  the  work. 

Tenth  Day.-  -Account  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Public  and 
Private  Libraries  in  Great  Britain.  The  libraries  of  Durham,  York, 
and  Lincoln  Cathedrals,  will  be  noticed  in  this  department;  and  a 
lieautiful  portrait  of  Dean  Honeywood,  the  founder  of  the  latter  li- 


'  Of  these,  three  or  four  have  not  been  sjivpii  by  Rciioiiard. 
"^  Tiu'.se  portraits  will  necfssarily  be  executed  upon  copper, 
3  Intradiution  io  Bibliogruphif ;  1814,  2  vols,  8vo. 
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brary,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  James  and  Rouse,  the  earliest  libra- 
rians of  the  Bodleian  Collection)  will  enrich  this  tenth  and  last  divi- 
sion. 

Such  is  the  'Prospectus'  of  the  Bibliographical  Decameron.  It 
remains  to  make  an  observation  of  no  small  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  work.  Every  candid  and  reflecting  reader  must  allow,  that,  in 
the  conduct  of  such  a  performance,  consistently  with  the  plan  above 
laid  down,  which  is  intended  to  be  rigidly  carried  into  effect,  it  will 
demand  no  trifling  support  in  the  shape  oi pecuniary  resources.  Nearly 
one  thousand  pounds  have  been  already  devoted  to  the  decorations 
alone  :  but  to  complete  the  plan,  another  thousand  will  be  essentially 
requisite.  For  this,  I  purpose  making  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of 
my  Subscribers  ;  and,  as  the  work  is  published  entirely  at  my  own 
expense,  to  demand  the  contribution  of  one-third  of  the  subscription 
price.  Tliis  involves  in  it  a  consideration  of  the  sura  at  which  it  will 
be  probably  pubhshed. 

Upon  the  maturest  consideration,  and  making  due  allowance  for  a 
calculation  which  cannot  embrace  a  few  unforeseen  contingencies,  I  do 
not  imagine  that  these  two  volumes,  printed  in  the  best  manner  of  the 
Shakspeare  Press,  in  a  small  delicate  type,  upon  paper  of  unusually 
fine  substance  (nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  been  already  manufac- 
tured for  the  work,)  enriched  with  scarcely  less  than  three  hundred 
embellishments,  and  comprehending  at  least  1000  pages,  can  be  pub- 
lished under  7 1.  7s.  nor  shall  they  exceed  7 1.  \7s.  6d.  to  the  Sub- 
scriber. 

The  work  will  be  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  and  I  pledge  myself  it  shall  never  be  reprinted; 
as  far  as  I  have  the  power  of  carrying  such  pledge  into  effect. 

Kensington,  June  6,  1815.  T.  F.  DIB  DIN. 

Mr.  C.  Fletcher,  of  Nottingham,  is  preparing  for  publication,  "  An 
Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Human  mind,"  as  deducible  from  a  close 
investigation  of  the  principles  of  Language. 

BIBLICAL. 

S.  Lyon,  Hebrew  Teacher,  has  now  in  the  press,  his  Hebrew 
Grammar  and  Lexicon.  They  will  be  comprised  in  four  Volumes  ; 
the  Grammar  will  complete  the  first  Volume,  and  will  be  published  in 
the  ensuing  summer. 

ORIENTAL. 

A  Hindostanee  and  English  Dictionary,  by  Captain  Thomas 
Roebuck,  Examiner  and  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  containing  all  the  words  and  phrases  to  be  met  with  in  the  vari- 
ous Hindostanee  works,  both  prose  and  verse,  that  have  hitherto  been 
published  ;  including  also  the  words  in  the  valuable  Dictionaries  pub- 
hshed by  Dr.  Gilchrist,  Dr.  Hunter,  and  Dr.  Harris. 

A  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English  Dictionary,  upon  a  new  plan. 
This  work  seems  well  calculated  to  facilitate  \he  acquisition  of  the 
NO.  XXII.  a,  JL  VOL.  XL  2  B 
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Persian  Language,  and  will  include  the  technical  terms  employed  in 
business  throughout  India,  By  Ensign  Houghton,  of  the  Bengal 
Military  Establishment. 

Hudeequtool  Bulaghut,  a  Treatise  on  the  Rhetoric  and  Prosody 
of  the  Persians,  edited  by  IMuoluvee  Jan  Ulce,  of  the  Arabic  Depart- 
ment. 

Pooroosh  Pureechai,  or  the  Test  of  Man.  A  work  containin*; 
the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Hindoos ;  being  a  translation  from  the 
Sunskrit  into  that  dialect  of  the  Hiiidoostanee  language  generally 
spoken  by  the  Hindoos  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  Hindostan.  By 
Tarineechurn  Mitr,  Head  Moonshee  in  the  Hindostanee  Department 
of  the  College. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Harington's  Analysis  of  the  Laws  and 
Regulations  enacted  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

A  Translation  of  the  Story  of  Soohrab,  into  English  verse,  by 
James  Atkinson,  Esq.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  Episodes  in  the  Shahnamu  of  Firduosee  ;  the  original 
Persian  will  also  be  annexed,  taken  from  a  manuscript  copy  collated 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Lumsden,  Professor  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  in  the  College.  Notes  are  added,  to  illustrate  all  peculiar 
allusions  and  beauties,  and  references  are  made  to  other  passages  in 
Persian  ;  or  to  analogous  passages  in  European  works,  by  which  the 
Student  may  be  at  once  interested  and  informed. 

Qamoos,  a  well-known  Arabic  Lexicon  ;  to  be  edited  by  Shuekh 
Uhmed,  a  learned  native  of  Arabia,  at  present  attached  to  the 
Arabic  Department  of  the  College. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Telinga  Language,  by  the  Rev.  Wni.  Carey, 
Professor  of  the  Sunskrit,  Bengalee,  and  Murhutta  languages  in  the 
college  of  Fort  William.     This  work  has  just  been  published. 

A  Chinese  Granmiar,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison,  Chinese  Secre- 
tary to  the  Honorable  Company's  Supercargoes  at  Canton,  This 
work  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  European 
application  and  ability,  which  has  yet  opened  a  path  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  difficult,  and  almost  unknown  language  of  which  it  treats. 

Nuloduyn,  a  celebrated  Romance;  to  be  edited  by  Babooram 
Pundit,  formerly  translated  by  Fuezee  into  Persian  verse,  under  the 
name  of  Nuldumun. 

Dschevherei  behijai  ahmedija  fi  Scheril  wassagai  Moharamedije, 
&c.  Precious  Pearls  serving  to  elucidate  the  principles  of  the  Ma- 
hometan Faith.  Second  Edition.  ']S10.  The  first  Edition  appeared 
in  1 S05. 

A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Arabic,  by  the  united 
labors  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomason  and  Nathaniel  Sabat.  It  is 
printing  in  a  beautiful  new  Arabic  type,  and  the  work  is  advanced  as 
far  as  the  fourth  Gospel.  This  version  was  originally  commenced  by 
the  late  learned  and  indefatigable  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  who, 
having  been  compelled  to  leave  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  committed  the   further  revision  and  superintendence  of  the 
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work  to  Mr.  Thomason.     No   pains  are  spared  to  render  this  ver- 
sion as  faithful  to  the  original,  and  as  idiomatical  as  possible. 

Khirud-ufroz,  or  the  Enlightener  of  the  Understanding;  for- 
merly translated  by  Miiolovee  Hufeez-ood-den,  Moonshee  to  the 
Resident  at  Dihlee,  from  the  Persian  lyari  Danish  or  Touchstone  of 
knowledge,  written  by  the  famous  Ubool  Fuzl,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Ukbur.     It  consists  of  l6  chapters. 

1st.  Contains  an  account  of  the  work,  as  given  by  the  famous 
Philosopher,  Boozoorchimihr. 

2d.  Gives  an  account  of  Puzroiyu,  a  Physician  of  great  eminence, 
and  a  man  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  accomphshments,  who 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Nuosherwan  the  just,  King  of  Persia,  to  under- 
take a  journey  into  India  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  celebrated 
book. 

3d.  On  the  folly  of  attending  to  the  reports  of  Tale-bearers. 

4th.  On  the  punishment  consequent  to  bad  actions,  and  the  wretch- 
ed end  of  an  ill-spent  life. 

5th.  On  the  happy  effects  of  agreement  among  Friends,  and  the 
support  they  afford  to  each  other. 

6th.  On  the  necessity  of  watching  the  movements  of  an  enemy, 
and  being  aware  of  his  hypocrisy  and  wiles. 

7th.  On  the  mischief  of  inattention  to  the  object  we  profess  to 
pursue,  or  being  remiss  in  the  pursuit. 

cSth.  On  the  fatal  effects  of  precipitation. 

f)th.  On  foresight  and  policy,  and  by  what  expedients  we  may  con- 
trive to  escape  the  evils  which  our  enemies  seek  to  bring  upon  us. 

10th.  On  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  malevolent  persons, 
and  of  placing  no  dependence  on  their  smiles. 

nth.  On  the  excellence  of  forgiveness,  being  one  of  the  greatest 
virtues  of  a  King. 

]  2th.  On  the  retribution  with  which  crimes  are  usually  pursued. 

13th.  On  the  bad  effects  of  aspiring  at  what  is  above  our  sphere, 
while  our  pro})er  business  is  neglected. 

14th.  On  the  excellence  of  knowledge  and  modesty,  and  the  good 
effects  of  mature  deliberation. 

15th.  That  Kings  ought  to  beware  of  the  representations  of  dis- 
honest and  deceitful  men. 

l6th.  That  temporal  vicissitudes  are  not  to  be  regarded,  but  every 
thing  referred  to  God's  sovereign  will  and  absolute  decrees. 

The  above  gives  only  a  general  idea  of  each  Chapter,  which  con- 
fains  many  beautiful  tales  expressed  in  the  finest  dialect  of  the  Hin- 
doostanee  language ;  and  as  most  of  the  terms  of  thought  and  speech 
employed  by  the  superior  class  of  natives  are  to  be  found  in  this 
book,  reduced  to  the  standard  of  common  life,  and  adapted  to  its 
most  familiar  incidents,  it  is  presumed  that  the  perusal  of  such  a  work, 
containing  a  variety  of  phrases  and  easy  modes  of  expression,  cannot 
fail  of  being  useful  to  those,  who  are  desirous  to  converse  with  ele- 
gance and  propriety  in  Hindostanee. 

Ridya   Durpun,    or    the   Mirror   of  Science,    from   the    Uwudh 
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Bilas ;  originally  written  in  the  Poorbee  Bhasha,  by  Sree  La  Kuvi, 
about  170  years  ago,  and  now  for  the  first  time  translated  into  that 
peculiar  dialect  of  the  Hindee  usually  spoken  by  the  Sipahees.  This 
work,  besides  the  History  of  Ramu,  contains  an  abstract  of  almost 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  known  to  the  Hindoos,  and  is  considered  ge- 
nerally as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  curious  works  in  the  language ; 
by  Mirzaee  Beg,  a  native  of  Uwudh,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  Roebuck,  Examiner  and  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  College 
of  Fort  Wiliiam, 

A  FuniiJ)ee  Dictionary,  explained  in  Persian  and  Hindostanee, 
by  Moonshee  Kasheeraj,  a  native  of  the  Punjab. 

The  Printing-office  of  the  University  of  Casan,  announces, — A 
new  edition  of  the  Koran,  in  8vo. — An  elementary  Book  on  the  Tartar 
Language. 

Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Weigel  of  Leipsic  has  published : 

Graeca^  liiiguje  LMalecti  recognitie  opera  Mich.  Maittaire.  Post  J.  F. 
Reitzium,  qui  praf.  et  excerpta  ex  Apoll.  Dysc.  Gramm.  addid.  to- 
tum  opus  rec,  aux.  F.  G.  Sturzius.   1  SO/. 

Sturzii  F,  G.  Liber  de  Dialecto  Maced.  et  Alex.   1808. 

Fabulae  ^.sopicee,  quales  ante  Planudem  fereb.  ex  vet.  cod.  Abb. 
Flor.  nunc  prim,  erutae  una  cum  aliis  partim  hinc  inde  coll.  partim  ex 
codd.  dtpromtis,  lat.  vers,  et  not.  exoni.  Stud.  Fr.  de  Furia.  C.  Ind. 
(Acced.  Prolegomena  editoris,  Fabricii  not.  litt.  Tyrwhitt  de  Babrio, 
Huschkii  Diss,  de  Archilocho,  Bentleii  Diss.de  iEsopo.)  1810. 

Idem  Liber.  Gniece.  Cum  Not.  Fr.  de  Furlaetal.  Sine  Diss.  Fabricii, 
Tyrwhitti  etc.  c.  ind.  1810. 

Eaedem  fabula?,  Graece  c.  not.  et  ind.  Schneideri.     In  usum  schol. 

1810. 

Empedoclis  et  Parmeuidis  Frasmenta  ex  cod.  Taur.  Bibl.  restit.  et 
ill.  ab  A.  Peyron.  Simul  agitur  de  genuino  gr.  textu  comment.  Sim- 
plicii  in  Arist.  de  Calo  et  muiido.   1810. 

Pindari  opera  quse  supersunt.  Textum  in  genuina  metra  restit.  et 
ex  fide  libror.  MSS.  doctorumque  conject.  rec.  annot.  crit.  scholia  in- 
tegra,  interpr.  lat.  comment,  perp.  et  indd.  add.  A.  Boeckhius,  toni.  i. 
p.  1,2.   1811,  1814. 

(Tomi  primi  pars  prior  textum  poetae  complectitur  librorum 
scriptorum  subsidio  recensitum,  quorum  descriptionem  prsefatio 
suppeditat,  eumque  ad  legts  metricas  constitutum,  quae  in  altera 
parte  explicantur.  Altera  pars  continet  de  metris  Pindari  libros  tres, 
quibus  praecepta  artis  metricae  et  musice  Gra^corum  docentur,  cum 
notis  criticis  in  Pindari  carmina.  In  calce  addita  est  tabula  Graece 
musices  modis  explicandis  inservicns.) 

Pindari  Carmina,  Graece.    In  usum  praelect.  1814. 

Boeckhii,  Aug.  Commeutationes  acad.  II,  cont.  specimen  emend,  in 
Pindari  Carmina.  1811, 
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Apparatus  liter.  III.  tomi  c.  indd.  (Catalogus  libror.  venal.  Cum 
pretiis.) 

Gregorii  Corinthii  et  alior.  Grammaticor.  iibri  de  Dialectis  linguae 
Graec'de,  quib.  add.  nunc  prim.  ed.  Manuelis  Moschopuli  lib.  de  vocum 
passionib.  Rec.  et  c.  not.  G.  Koenii,  F.  J.  Bastii,  J.  F.  Boissonadi  suis- 
que  ed.  G.  H.  Schaefer.  Ace.  Bastii  Comment,  paljeogr.  c.  tabb.  aen. 
vii.   1811. 

Theocriti,  Bionis,  et  Mosclii  carmina  bucolica.  Gr.  et  lat.  c.  var. 
lect.  et  not.  Valckenaer.  Lugd.  B.  J  8 10. 

Ejusdem  decern  Idyllia.  Gi-.  lat.  c.  ei.  Adoniazus.  uberior.  annot. 
instr.  Valckenaer,  ibid.  IS  JO. 


The  copies  to  he  printed  will  he   limited  to  the 
number  of  Subscribers 

rOR  THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF 

To  be  edited  by  A.  J.  VALPY,  A.  M.  late  Fellow  of  Pemb. 
College,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  BARKER,  of  Trin.  College, 
Cambridge. 

To  be  printed  at  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpi/s  Press,  London. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  Parts,  at  ll.  \s.  each — large 
papers/.  2s.  each.  To  be  completed  in  4  or  o  years.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Work  will  be  comprised  in  24  Nos. 

Persons  desirous  of  Subscribing  are  respectfully  requested  to 
send  their  names  to  Mr,  A.J.  Valpy,  Tooke's  Court,  Chancery 
Lane  ;  and  to  appoint  a  Correspondent  in  London  to  receive  each 
Number,  and  pay  the  amount  of  the  Subscription. 

A  correct  List  of  Subscribers'  Names  will  be  recorded  in  the 
Work. 

The  Number  already  subscribed  are  73  large  and  836  small : 
a  List  of  which,  together  with  the  Materials  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  New  Edition,  is  inserted  in  Nos.  XIX.  and  XX.  of  the 
Classical  Jouenal;  and  may  be  had  gratis  at  all  the  Classical 
Booksellers  in  London;  and  at  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy's,  Tooke*s 
Court,  Chancery  Lane 

The  Subscription  will  soon  be  closed. 

No.  I.  will  be  published  in  the  ensuing  Summer. — April,  1815. 
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ii5otes  to  CDrre6ponBent0, 

The  Notices  of  Mr.  Jones's  Greek  Grammar,  and  Mr.  Hunt- 
ingford's  Findar  are  unavoidably  postponed  till  our  next. 

H.  R.'s  Greek  Ode  has  been  received. 

The  Continuation  of  Bishop  Pearson  s  Tracts  in  our  next. 


In nuperam  Magni  Ducis  cZe  Wellington  Victoriam, 

Perseos  Angliaci  Gorgo  nova  Gallica  vidit 
jEgida  victricem  :   vidit,  et  interiit. 

J.  Haytek. 


[ADVERTISEMENT.] 

Tins  Day  is  published,  in  Octavo,  price  7s.  6d. 

IIORJE  PELASGia^. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

Containing  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Language  of  the  Pelasgi, 
or  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Greece  ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Pelasgic 
or  iEolic  Digamma,  as  represented  in  the  various  Inscriptions  in  m  hich 
it  is  still  preserved  ;  and  an  attempt  to  determine  its  genuine  Pelasgic 
Pronunciation. 

By  HERBERT  MARSH,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge. 
Printed  for  John  Murray,  Albemarle   Street,  London;    and   sold 
by  Deighton,  Nicholsons,  and  Barrett,  Cambridge. 
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